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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  newspaper  article  on  the  origin,  etc. 
of  steam  navigation,  published  in  the  Boston  Commercial  BiMeiin  in  1856 
or  1857.  My  interest  having  been  attracted  to  the  subject,  I  have  con- 
tinued for  twenty-five  years  to  collect  Notes  for  a  History  of  Steam  Nav- 
igation, most  of  which  have  been  printed  in  The  United  Service  during  the 
last  eighteen  months. 

Those  Notes,  revised  and  chronologically  arraqged,  with  many  addi- 
tions, are  the  substance  of  this  volume,  which  is  believed  to  contain 
more  facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  steam  navigation  over  the  world 
than  have  ever  been  gathered  together  in  one  book.  The  large  share 
which  is  shown  that  Americans  have  had  in  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
beat  will  be  gratifying  to  my  countrymen. 

To  record  all  the  improvements  in  the  marine  steam  engine  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  time  would  require  many  volumes.  The  abridg- 
ments or  index  of  the  specifications  of  patents  in  the  English  Patent 
OflSce,  relating  to  marine  propulsion  exclusive  of  sails,  1618  to  1866,  fill 
two  closely-printed  12mo  volumes  of  333  and  440  pages.  The  United 
States  Patent  Office  has  published  no  such  compendium. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  first  rude  attempt  of  man  at  navigation  was  doubtless  to  bestride  a 
log  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  float  dowu  the  stream,  as  dome  of  tlie  lower 
aoimak  in  their  migrations,  the  squirrel,  for  instance,  are  still  known  to  do. 
His  next  infant  step  was  with  pole  or  paddle  lo  push  or  propel  his  log 
against  the  stream.  Hia  third,  to  hollow  out  his  log  and  properly  eharpen 
its  ends,  m  that  it  would  carry  him  and  his  mate,  it  may  be,  and  hii^  effects 
acrosa  and  up  the  streams  dry  shod,  the  sharpened  ends  of  his  "dug-out" 
causing  it  to  be  easier  pushed  or  propelled  through  the  water. 

From  iheee  rude  first  steps  and  the  invention  of  the  modern  ocean  steam* 
ships  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce,  or  the  huge  ironclads  of  the  world 
devised  for  the  destruction  of  that  commerce,  how  great  the  stride  I 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  work  to  follow  all  the  iuveiitions  and   iniprove- 
i^Qt5  in  ships  and  navigation  that  have  intervened,  but  to  take  up  that 
^mpt^r  which  begins  with  the  first  practical  use  of  steam  aa  a  motive-power 
for  vessels  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  show  the  pro- 
jpesvive  advancement  of  steam  navigation  to  the  present  time.    Now  that 
pveniors  are  searching  for  eome  less  expensive  and  less  cumbersome  motor 
ID  steam  to  he  applied  to  the  machinery  for  propelling  vessels,  and  there 
ar^  signs  that  steam  as  a  moving  power  it  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  one 
more  ex)mpact  and  economical,  it  seems  a  good  time  to  recall  the  brief 
aod   brilliant  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  steam  navigation, 
wbichy  commencing  with  the  humble  experiments  of  Pitch,  Ilumsey,  Sym- 
ington, Fulton^  and  others,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
[Ing  of  the  present,  has,  in  less  than   threen^uarters  of  a  century,  circled 
tb«  globe,  and  covered  the  surface  of  its  streams^  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans 
-  -H-  a  network  of  steam-vessels  until  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where  water 
-  which  does  nut  bear  on  its  surface  a  vessel,  small  or  large  as  required, 
propelled  by  the  power  of  steam.     Even  while  I  write  these  linea  I  find  in 
a  paper*  some  evidence  that  the  days  of  its  power  are  numbered.     A  little 
vt%!iel  has  been  launched  upon  the  Thames  whose  motive-power  is  elec- 
irielty,  and  whose  suceeas  is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  early  experimental 
ktcamboats. 

**  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  sends  to  the  London  Time^  an  account 
of  atrip  on  the  Thames  in  a  launch  propelled  by  electricity.  He  says: 
*  The  little  craft,  which  is  appropriately  named  ''Electricity,"  ia  about  26 


*  Boston  Evening  Transcript^  Octol^sr  Ij,  1882. 
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feet  ill  length  am!  about  5  feet  in  the  beam,  drawiug  about  2  feet  o^water 
aDtl  fitted  with  a  22*ii)ch  propeller  screw.  On  board  were  stowed  away 
under  the  flooring  and  seat^!,  fore  and  aft,  45  electric  accumulators  of  the 
latest  type,  as  devised  by  Messrs.  Sellon-Volckmar.  *  Fully^  charged  with 
elet'tricity  by  wirea  leading  from  the  dynamos  or  generators  in  the  works, 
they  were  calculated  to  supply  power  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  .of  four 
horse-power,  These  storage  cells  were  placed  in  electrical  connection  with 
two  Siemens  dynamos  of  the  size  known  as  D  1),  furnished  with  proper 
reversing  gear  and  regulators,  to  serve  as  eugiiies  to  drive  the  screw  pro- 
peller* Either  or  both  of  these  motors  could  be  '* switched"  into  circuit  al^^J 
will.  After  a  few  minutes'  run  down  the  river  and  a  trial  of  the  powers  ol^H 
the  boat  to  go  forward,  slacken  or  go  astern  at  will,  her  head  was  turned 
citywards,  and  we  sped  silently  along  the  southern  shore,  runnri»g  about 
eight  knots  an  hour  against  the  tide.  For  the  benefit  of  electricians  I  may 
add  that  the  total  elect ro-niotive  force  of  the  accumulators  was  ninety-5ix 
volts,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  long  run  the  current  through  each 
machine  was  steadily  maintained  at  twenty-four  amperes.  Calculations  show 
that  this  corresponds  to  an  expenditure  of  electric  energy  at  the  rate  of 
3  141  horse-power.*  *'^ 

Before  commencing  the  "  History  of  Steam  Navigation"  I  will  sketch  in 
brief  a  few  of  the  earlier  attempts  of  man  to  propel  his  boat  by  mechanical 
appliances. 

The  date  of  maritime  enterprises  commenced  with  the  Fhceniciana  be- 
tween the  years  1700  and  IICM)  b,c.  The  fur- famed  city  of  Sidon  was  the 
centre  from  which  their  expeditious  were  sent  forth.  It  appears  they  ttaded 
with  Cyprus  and  Rhodes ;  then  with  Greece,  Gaul,  and  the  coast  of  Spain 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  AI>out  1250  B.C.  their  ships  ventured  cautiously 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  An  Egyptian  monument  2800 — 200()  u,c. 
^-represents  a  vessel  pulling  forty  oars.  It  had  a  double  mast  made  of  two 
Qpars  and  a  large  square  sail  bent  to  a  yard,  and  managed  by  sheets  and 
braces.  About  280  n.c.  Hero,  of  Alexandria,  formed  a  toy  which  exhibited 
some  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  was  moved  by  its  power.  Some  writers 
Btate  that  this  toy  was  invented  bv  a  Greek  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus.  130  B,a 

Archimides  was  probably  the  tirst  who  imula  practical  use  of  the  pow^erful 
agent  of  steam,  and  it  was  by  steam  8yracu»;e  was  defendetl  agaiu^t  the 
Kiimans  during  the  reigo  of  Hiero  II,,  220  v.c.  Antheminus,  an  architect^ 
A.u,  540,  arranged  several  caldrons  of  water,  each  covered  with  the  wide 
bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  with  pipes  extcndtxi 
to  the  rafters  of  the  adjoining  building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the 
caldron,  and  the  house  was  shaken  with  the  etfect  of  the  steam  ascending 
the  tubes.     This  is  the  first  recorded  notice  of  the  power  of  steam. 

I  ^  See  page  2S0  for  furtber  account  of  this  irenel. 
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It  ueed  not  excite  surpme  that  DeGarey,  A.  D,  1543,  u*ecl  paddle-wheels  far 
prapelling  his  vessel,  as  they  were  well  known  before  his  tiiiie,  liomao  gal- 
leys were  occasionally  moved  by  them,  and  they  have  never  been  wholly 
liiid  udide  m  Europe  since  the  fall  of  that  empire.  Stuart^  iu  hU  *' Anecdotes 
of  the  Steam  Engine/' pbserves  that  the  substitution  of  them  for  oars  u  men- 
lioued  in  several  old  military  treatises.  In  foine  very  ancient  niamJscripU 
in  the  National  Library  of  France  it  i«  siated  that  the  boats  in  which  the 
Roman  army  under  Claudius  Caudex  was  transported  into  Sicily  were  pro- 
|>eUed  by  paddle-wheels,  which  received  their  motion  from  a  capstan  pushed 
by  oxen. 

The  Chinese  lu  ancieot  times  used  paddle-wheels.  In  the  University 
Library,  Loudon,  there  is  a  Cbinese  hook  with  a  wood-cut  representing  pad- 
dle-wheels on  tlie  side. 

In  1578  W.  Bourne,  an  Englishman,  says:  "You  may  make  a  boate  to 
goe  without  oares  or  sayle  by  placing  of  certain  wheeles  on  the  outside  of 
the  boaie,  in  that  sort  that  the  armes  uf  the  wheeles  may  goe  into  the  water, 
and  so  turning  the  wheeles  by  some  provision,  and  so  the  wbeeles  shall  make 
the  boaie  goe."* 

In  1588  A.  Uamelli  describes  a  ferry-boat  which  he  calls  a  pontoon  or 
locomotive  bridge.  He  gays :  *'  This  bridge  i:*  made,  as  shown  in  the  design, 
tight  and  well-covered  like  a  boat,  so  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate;  but 
it  has  its  bottom  flat^  in  order  to  float  lighter  on  the  water ;  moreover^  it  haa 
behind,  like  vessels,  a  rudder,  with  which  they  steer  it,  and  on  each  side  is 
a  wheel,  which  serve  for  oars,  being  turned  by  one  man  with  a  winch  handle. 
Pancirollus,  professor  of  Padua,  in  a  book  published  in  1589,  says:  **I 
have  seen  a  certain  representation  of  ships  they  call  *Liburnte/  which  have 
three  external  wheels  on  each  aide  touching  the  water,  each  of  them  fur- 
bitbed  with  eight  boards,  projecting  a  palm  breadth  from  the  wheeK  Sir 
oxen  inside,  by  working  a  machine,  turned  the  wheels,  and  the  spokes  strik- 
ing the  water  backwards  moved  the  *  Liburuxe'  with  such  force  on  its  course 
that  no  tri-remo  galley  could  resist  it/' 

An  ancient  bas-relief  has  been  found  representing  a  galley  with  three 
wheels  on  each  side,  the  whole  beiiig  moved  by  three  pair  of  oxen,  Robertua 
Valturius.  in  his  "  De  Re  Militari  Verona,"  1472,  gives  the  figure  of  two 
galleys  with  five  paddle-wheels  on  each  side,  connected  by  an  axle  with  a 
crank  in  the  middle.  The  drawing  shows  one  side  of  a  double-prowed  boat 
with  five  pairs  of  paddle-wheels,  turned  by  cranks  connected  by  a  rod  or 
cord.  To  these  may  be  added  another  from  the  Nurembiirf;  Chronicle,  1497 
I  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society),  at 
folio  xcviii,  where  a  vessel  is  figured  with  two  wheels  on  the  side  represented. 
An  old  English  writer,  in  1578,  mentions  the  i"***  ^*'  wheeU  on  boats,  and  a 
lu}»e  low-boat  with   paddle-wheels  was  at  Cnatham,  England,  in  1(582, 


*  Invention  or  devices  ^v  Wuu  Bourne,  London,  1578. 
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.Thus  it  will  be  seen  paddle-wheels  tvere  no  novelty  as  a  means  of  propellifl^ 
[Tes&elj*,  and  it  only  needed  the  advent  of  the  power  of  eteam  to  njake  them 
I  go  taster, 

Mathesiua  invented  the  whirling  eolipile,  a  sphere  made  to  revolve  by 
'ffteam,  a,u.  1563,  and  de  Cans,  in  his  "  Raison  De  Force,"  describea  a 
spherical  vessel  acted  on  by  the  power  of  stearn,  M,  Arago  has  claimed  for 
de  Cans  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  The  English,  he  observes  in 
his  memoir  of  James  Watt»  have  ascribed  the  honor  to  the  marquis  of  Wot* 
tester,  1663,  "but  ou  this  side  of  the  chanDcl  we  maintain  that  it  belong 
to  an  humble  engineer,  almost  forgotten  by  our  biographers,  in  Solomon  de 
Caus,''  and  he  asserts  that  **  the  idea  of  raising  water  by  the  elastic  force  of 
>  steam'*  belongs  to  him.  The  elevation  of  water  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
was,  however,  known  before  the  time  of  de  Caus,  Nature  had  presented 
striking  proofs  of  it  in  boiling  ^priogs,  as  in  the  geysers  of  Iceland. 

In  the  following  pages  due  honor  has  been  given  to  both  of  the«e  inventors 
or  discoverers.  The  controversies  as  to  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  steam  - 
enpne,  between  Milliugtou,  Stuart,  Arago,  and  others,  are  ingenious  and 
amusing. 

In  1018  David  Kumsey  and  Thomas  Wildgoose  patented  in  England  an 
engine  **  To  make  boates  for  the  carryage  of  burthens  and  passengers  upon 
the  water  as  swifte  in  Ciilms  and  more  mh  in  stormes  than  boates  full  sayled 
in  greater  wynes.** 

Id  1630  David  Ruraseyc  (probably  the  same)  obtained  a  patent  **  To  raise 
water  from  a  iow  pit  by  iirc«  and  also  to  make  boates,  shippes,  and  barges  to 
goe  against  wind  and  tide/*  and  a  pamphlet  publiihed  in  London  in  IGol 
is  entitled  ''  Invention  of  Engines  of  Motion  Lately  Brought  to  Perfection," 
among  which  is  "an  engine  to  draw  or  hale  ships,  boats,  etc.,  up  rivers 
against  stream." 

In  August,  1662,  James  Hays  and  Thomas  Togood  patented  '*  Several 
new  inventions  by  them  found  out  t'nr  thi^  making  of  shipps  to  saile  without 
the  aasbtancc  of  winde  or  tyde.*' 

From  tho  marquis  of  Worcestcr'js  description  of  his  invention  in  1663»  it 
metm  to  have  been  a  boat  with  paddJe-wheels  on  an  axis  across  it,  which 
nxia  is  turned  as  by  the  action  of  the  stream  on  the  paddles,  and  thus  winds 
up  a  njpe  and  draws  the  boat  onward  to  the  other  side  of  the  rope  ^xed  by 
an  anchor* 

In  108**)  Sir  Bamuel  M<»reland  endeavored  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  in- 
Teutiou  of  a  steam-engine,  and  givea  a  long  account  of  hk  experrmtnta  on 
ibe  expansion  of  steam* 

Prof.  Denis  Papin,  a  native  of  Blois,  the  French  claim  with  national 
pride  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steara-engine.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  safety-valve,  on  which  there  has  also  been  an  amusing 
controversy.  In  1688  he  proposed  gunpowder  to  create  a  vacuum  under  & 
pistoQ  in  a  cylinder,  and  in  1600  he  described  his  steam  cylinder,  in  wliigh 
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TB^ImJS^teceuds  by  atmospheric  pressure  wlieu  the  steam  below  is  con- 

densecL     Among  the  uses  to  which  thi3  may  be  applied  he  mentions  the 

**  propulaion  of  dhips  by  *  reini-rotatUe^,*  or  paddle-wheels,  such  as  he  saw 

iisade  in  London,  by  order  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  be  turned  by  horses.     Some 

Paccount  of  his  experimental  steamboats  on  the  Fulda  may  be  found  in  the 

following  chapter. 

I     In  January,  1G9G,  Thomas  Savary  asked  for  a  patent  for  an  invention 

prbich  consisted  in  moving  a  paddle-wheel  on  each  side  of  the  ship  by  men 

turning  round  the  capstan,  and  thereby  giving  motion  through  wheels  to  the 

axis  of  the  paddles.     In  1B98  he  published  an  account  of  another  engine 

for  rowing  a  ship  by  paddle-wheeb  at  the  vessers  side.     The  discovery  of  a 

bnetbod  of  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  eteam  it  seems  was 

nnade  by  Papin  about  1095,  but  it  was  iodependently  discovered  by  Captaia 

Thomas  Savary  in  1698,  who  states  that  his  discovery  of  the  condensing 

principle  arose  from  the  following  circumstance: 

Having  drunk  a  flask  of  Florence  at  a  tavern  and  flung  the  empty  flask 
on  the  fire,  he  called  for  a  basin  of  water  to  wash  his  hands ;  a  small  quautity 
which  remained  in  the  fla?k  began  to  boil,  and  steam  issued  from  its  mouth. 
it  occurred  to  him  to  try  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  inverting  the 
ilaak  and  plunging  its  mouth  in  the  cold  water.  Putting  on  a  thick  glove 
to  defend  his  hand  from  the  heat,  he  seized  the  flask,  and  the  moment  he 
plunged  its  mouth  in  the  water»  the  liquid  immediately  ru&hed  up  into  the 
flask  and  filled  it.  This  immediately  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
giving  eflect  to  the  atmospheric  preiisure  by  creating  a  vacuum  in  thiii 
manner. 

Jonathan  Hulls,  who  in  173B  obtaincyrl  a  patent  for  propelling  a  boat  by 
steam »  which,  however,  was  never  put  to  practical  experiment,  is  beyond 
doubt  the  first  Englishman  who  proposed  to  ^pply  that  power  to  naval 
purposes. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  offered  a  prize  in  1753  for  the 
moet  advantageous  mannejt  of  supplying  the  action  of  wind  on  large  ships. 
M.  Daniel  BernouUi,  then  Profe«i»or  of  Philosophy  at  Basle,  produced  the 
i(Uccest»ful  esisay,  having  proceeded  on  the  plan  advanced  by  M.  Bouguer, 
Euler  and  M.  Mathon  de  la  Cour  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  and  each  pro- 
posted  the  use  of  floats  (paddle-wheels)  attached  to  a  shaft,  which  wiis  to 
revolve  by  means  of  mechanical  arrangements  within  the  ship.  In  Euler's 
plan  the  shaft  supported  four  floats,  placed  at  right  angles,  and  the  inboard 
mechanism  for  working  this  four-armed  paddle-whe^l  was  a  vertical  shaft 
with  to<»thcd  whcfl  and  pinion. 

M«  Mathon  de  la  Cour  proposed  the  use  of  six  floats  on  each  axle  and  the 
intervention  of  an  endless  cord  passing  over  a  drum  at  the  end  of  the  axle, 
irhich  was  fa^itened  to  thii  ship's  side  and  over  a  correspunding  drum 
annexed  to  the  fr^me,  to  be  constructed  on  the  deck  for  working  these 
paddle- wheel«      '^^v'  physical  power  of  man  was  the  only  means  looked  to 
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for  turning  these  wheels.  M.  MathoD  de  la  Cour  ^js :  '*  Oiie  can  liardlj 
thiok  of  having  other  moving  power  than  that  of  men;  horses  require  for 
their  subaiatenc©  too  great  a  quantity  of  water,  hay,  and  corn  ;  ihey  would 
be  unable  to  endure  the  labor  joined  to  the  hardship  of  the  voyage,  an<l 
they  can  be  employed  only  with  machines  too  complicated  and  taking  up 
too  much  room.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  draw  the  greatest  amount  that 
we  can  from  the  strength  of  man."* 

Jamea  Watt»  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  Birmingham,  and  whose 
engines  did  more  to  make  navigation  by  steam  a  practical  success  than  any 
inventor  who  preceded  him^  obtained  his  firH  patent  for  a  steam-engine  in 
1769,  He  invented  the  condenser,  enclosed  the  cylinder,  and  adopted  the 
use  of  oil  and  tallow  in  moving  a  piston  by  steam  against  a  vacuum,  etc. 
In  1782  he  took  out  his  secojid  patent  for  his  expansion  engine,  for  six  modes 
of  regulating  motion,  for  a  duuble  action  engine,  double  cylinders,  steam 
wheels,  etc.  In  1784  he  obtainetl  a  third  patent  for  parallel  motion,  loco- 
motive engine^  hand  gear,  and  valves.  In  1785  he  obtained  a  fourth  patent 
for  furnace  for  the  consumption  of  smoke  and  lessening  the  consumption  of 
fuel. 

The  general  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  a  submerged  helix  or  screw  is 
rery  ancient,  and  its  modern  application  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam  power 
is  claimed  by  nearly  every  great  nation — French,  English,  German,  Ameri- 
can»  Swedes.  In  1729  Duguet,  whose  apparatus  was  approved  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  used  the  screw  as  the  moving  power  for  towing 
boats  against  the  currents  of  rivers.  Mr.  MacGregor,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1858,  state<l,  *'The  use  of  the  screw  propeller 
may  be  of  indefinite  antiquity,"  and  added,  '*  A  model  of  one  was  brought 
from  China  in  1680,  which  had  two  sets  of  blades  turning  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  1745  MassoQ  describes  an  apparatus  for  working  an  oar  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  it  a  "sculHng**  motion.  In  1746  Bougncr 
mentions  that  "working  arms,  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill,**  were  tried  for 
the  propulsion  of  vessels;  and  in  1770  James  Watt  speaks  of  using  a  screw 
propeller  lo  be  turned  by  a  steam  engine,  • 

The  invention  of  the  screw  and  its  application  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 
is  not  the  sole  property  of  one  man.  Experiments  to  discover  the  means 
of  applying  it  as  the  motive  power  to  ships  were  at  different  periods  spon- 
taneously and  independently  made  in  various  places^  by  persons  perfect 
strangers  to  each  other  and  to  each  other*s  discoveries  or  appliances.  In 
1768  Paucton,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Theory  of  the  Archimedean  Screw,  Paris,. 
1768,*'  suggested  its  use  for  giving  vessels  a  direct  impulsive  force,  having 
for  the  motive  power  the  ship's  crew.  The  apparatus  was  called  by  him 
"The  Pterophore,'*  and  was  to  be  placed  either  in  the  forward  part  or  on  eacli 


*  Finchftltl^S  "  History  uf  Naval  Afchitecture,' 


which  has  an  engimvtng  of  both  thesc^ 
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bf  tlie  vesj^el,  projecting  from  the  inside  through  a  boxTtnTHTlser  work. 
He  hinted  that  hh  apparatus  ou  a  small  scale  iniglit  be  adapted  to  measur- 
ing tlie  track  of  a  ship»  au  anticipatioo  of  the  log  of  M»  Lai^^nel,  better  known 
to  Eugliah-speakiDg  people  as  "  Masgey's  Log." 

There  were  many  subsequent  experimeuts  in  screw  propulsion,  bufc  nonep 
sajs  the  London  Mechaniti/  Ma(jQzine^  in  1805,  8ei*m  to  have  been  carried 
into  practical  effect.  *'  A  vessel  built  by  Captain  Ericc.'on/*  it  continues^ 
*' wai?  probably  the  first  practical  screw  propeller  the  world  ever  saw,  and  in 
fine  the  undivided  hnuors  of  having  built  the  (irat  practical  screw-steamer, 
the  firat  screw  wardship,  and  the  tirst  cupola  ( moif^tor;  war-vessel  belongs  to 
Giptaio  John  Ericsson,"  who,* we  may  add,  still  lives  in  a  green  old  age  to 
plan  new  inventions  and  enjoy  his  honors. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  naval  motor  in  fighting  ships  was  very 
limite^l  until  the  advent  of  the  icrew  propeller.  The  reason  is  easily  stated. 
In  the  lirst  place,  the  interference  of  the  clumsy  paddle-wheel  with  the  sailing 
BWcr  and  the  ship's  battery  prevented  the  latter  from  full  and  free  exercise, 
the  second  place,  the  necessary  exposure  of  the  paddle  machinery  to 
hostile  shot  would  have  precluded  the  general  use  of  steam  in  naval  war- 
fare, because  a  single  well-directed  shot  would  have  destroyed  the  motive 
power  and  left  the  ship  an  easy  prey.  The  introduction  of  the  screw  has  so 
irEnsformed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  steam  marine,  ihat  from  it  should  really 
bo  dated  the  adoption  of  steam  as  a  motor  in  naval  warfare. 

It  is  not  the  province  or  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  narrate  and  de- 
scribe the  improvement  in  .*team  vessels  of  w.ir  and  the  ironclad  navies  of 
the  world.  The  reader  for  information  on  that  subject  is  referred  In  the 
recent  works  of  Lieutenant  Very,  U.  S,  N,,  Chief  Engineer  King,  U,  S.  N., 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brasseys.  The  British  Navy,  vol.  i  ;  **  Ship  Buildiug  for 
the  Purposes  of  War." 

Th<j  8ucceit!*ful  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  ocean  navigation 
bis  brought  with  it  an  era  of  rapid  improvement  in  naval  acehitecture  and 
%\\  other  oiatters  relating  to  nautical  affairs  which  was  never  dreamed  of  by 
it  mariners  of  fitly  years  ago, and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  all 
I  connection  with  ocean  voyages. 

"Among  the  various  ways,"  says  Doctor  Lardner  in  bis  TreatUe  on  the 
Steam  An^rinf,*  "in  which  thesteam-eogiue  has  ministered  to  the  social  prog- 
roM  of  our  race  none  is  more  important  and  interesting  than  the  aid  it  has 
mflbrded  to  navigation.  Before  it  lent  its  giant  powers  to  that  art  locorao- 
tion  over  the  deep  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  danger  and  uncertainty, 
which  seemed  so  necessary  and  so  inevitable  that,  as  a  common  proverb,  it 
became  the  type  and  representative  of  everything  else  which  was  precarious 


•  Tlic  Steam -engine  Familiarly  Kjvplaincd  an.J  Illustratcti»  eic. ;  its  Application  lo  Navi- 
gxtion  und  Rmilway*,  By  Rev.  Dtonydus  Lardner,  l.L.l>.,  wilh  additions  and  notes  by 
Jsittcs  Kenwkk,  1X,I).     Third  anfwer  from  Bfth  London  edition*    Philadelphia:  £.  L. 
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tttid  perilous.  The  appiication,  however,  of  steam  to  navigation  hais  rescued 
the  luiiriner  from  luiicli  of  the  peril  of  the  winds  and  wave^ ;  and  even  iii 
its  actual  state,  apart  fn>rn  the  improvefneuti^  which  it  is  still  likely  ti> 
receive,  it  has  rendered  all  voyage*  of  inmh  raft'  li uu'th  m  gafV^  and  regular 
as  journeys  over  land. 

**  We  are  even  now  upon  the  brink  of  s-uch  iiMpruvements  as  v\ill  prubably 
BO  extend  the  power:^  of  the  stearn  engine  as  to  rc-nder  it  available  as  the 
means  of  eounectiug  the  nio§t  distant  points  of  the  earth/'  It  should  be 
recollected  that  this  prophecy  was  written  before  the  passaj^e  i»f  the  firiL 
Irnnsathiutic  steamship  under  steam  alone,  and  which  it  is  the  popular  itn- 
pressiou  that  he  had  declared  an  impossibility. 

It  is' shown  eUewhere  that  he  only  doubted  in  the  then  ttme  ut  i^unuu 
navigation  such  a  voyage  could  be  made  proHtable,  or  in  other  words,  a 
commercial  success.  The  result  has  proved  his  judgment  correct,  and  that  the 
subsidies  received  in  the  firi?t  instance  was,  and  the  improvements  subse- 
quently made  were  the  ultimate  caose  of  the  success  of  transatlantic 
navigation. 

The  original  type  of  neiirly  all  the  engines  used  in  steam  ravigatiou  wa* 
the  engine  constructed  at  Soho  by  Watt  and  Bolton  for  Fulton,  and  first 
used  by  him  upon  the  Hudson  River.  This  had  the  beam  below  the  pist<:)n- 
rod,  as  in  the  English  boat  engines,  but  the  cylinder  above  deck,  as  in  the 
American »  From  this  primitive  form  the  two  nations  diverged  in  opposite 
directions, — the  Americans  navigating  rivers,  with  speed  the  principal  object^ 
kept  the  cylinder  upon  deck  and  lengthened  the  stroke  of  the  piston ;  the 
English,  on  the  other  habd,  having  the  deep  navigation  of  stormy  seas  as 
their  more  important  object,  shortened  the  cylinder  in  order  that  the  pisiou- 
rod  might  workentire)y4inder  deck,  while  Fulton's  working  (walking/ beam 
was  retained. 

The  most  formidable  difficulty  encountered  in  applying  the  steam-engines 
to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  arose  from  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
boiler  with  sea  instead  of  fresh  water.     This  difficulty  was  soon  overcome. 

E.  J.  Reed,  C.  B.,  the  distinguished  English  naval  constructor,  writing  io 
"Naval  Science"  about  an  attempt^  io  1H74,  to  propel  a  small  yacht  by  tlie 
power  of  electro  magnetism,  sayd:  '*  Although  not  approving  of  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  the  principle  has  been  worked  out  in  this  instance,, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  ^ 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  having  traveled  through  the  inter- 
mediate improvements  in  the  steam-engine  itself,  we  shall  ciist  it  aside  as 
altogether  too  cumbrous  and  complicated,  and  find  ourselves  ploughing 
the  ocean  in  vessels  propelled  by  a  motive-power  which,  while  occupying  m 
comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  the  vessel,  will  yet  be  strong  enouj^h 
to  drive  her  at  a  speed  hitherto  uuattempted.  Any  attempt  at  guaging  the 
Alture,  even  the  future  of  but  very  fexv  years,  must  necessarily  be  sketchy 
and  incomplete.     It  is  true  of  the  mechanical  worUl  as  of  the  world  outaide. 
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that '  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ;'  but,  like  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  shadows  are  sometimes  cast  without  the  ultimate  presence  of  the  sub- 
stance; and  many  promising  discoveries,' which  at  first  appear  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  entire  profession  of  the  mechanic,  have  finally  sunk  into 
oblivion,  which  is  the  natural  end  of  inventors  lacking  the  stamp  of  prac- 
ticability and  commercial  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  boundary 
line  of  perfection  seems  nearly  drawn,  and  there  appears  little  to  do  but  to 
gaze  retrospectively  upon  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  some  great  intellect  arises, 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  well-timed  discovery  shows  the  world  of  science 
.  that  the  spirit  of  progress  still  lives.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  James  Watt, 
and  such  an  influence  did  he  exert ;  and  who  can  tell  at  what  moment  a  dis- 
covery like  his  master-piece  of  separate  condensation  may  be  made." 
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CHAPTER  I.     1543-1800. 

A   HISTORY   OF  STEAM    NAVIGATION. 

EARLY  EXPERIMENTERS— Blasco  de  Garmy,  1543.— David  Ramseye,  1630.— Salomon  de  Carrs, 
1641.— Marquis  of  Worcester,  1G63.— Denis  Papin,  1600-9o.— Thos.  Savary,  1698.— M.  Dugnet,  1699.— 
Jonathan  Hulls,  1736.— Gautoir,  1752.— David  Bournoulli,  1753.— Eulcr,  1753.— Mathon  de  la  Cour, 
1753.— M.  Guatler,  1756.— M.  (h^nevols,  1759.— Comte  de  Auxiron,  1774.— Perrier,  1775.— M.  Ducrest, 
1777.— Guyon  de  la  Plombierc,  1776.— Andrew  Ellicott,  1775.— Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  1778  and  1783. 
— Thomas  Paine,  1778.— Matthew  Washbrough,  1779.— Abbe  Darical,  1782.— James  Ramsey,  1784 
and  1788.— William  Bushnell,  inventor  of  the  Screw,  1784.— Joseph  Bramah,  1785.— John  Fitch, 
1785-91.— Oliver  Evan,  1788.— Nathan  Read,  17SS.— Patrick  Millar,  James  Taylor,  William  Sym- 
ington, 1788.— William  Longstreet,  1790.— John  C.  Stevens,  1791.— Baron  Seguicr,  1792.— Earl 
Stanhope.  1792-94.— Elijah  Ormsbee,  1792-94.— William  Littleton,  1791.— Samuel  Morey.  1794-97.— 
Edward  Thomson,  17%,— Livingston,  Stevens  and  Roosevelt,  180).— Hunter  and  Dickinson,  1800. 
—Edward  Shorter,  1800.— Samuel  Brown,  180-J. 

1543. — It  has  been  asserted  that  Blasco  de  Garray,  a  native  of  Biscay,  June 
17,  1543,  tried  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  nine  tons,  called  the  "Trinity," 
with  tolerable  success,  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  the  motive  power  of  which 
consisted  of  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  and  a  movable  wheel  suspended  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  story. or  legend  of  de  Garray  is  this  : 

In  1543  a  native  mechanic  of  Marina,  named  Blasco  de  Garray,  or  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  the  probability  being  he 
was  made  one  for  his  invention,  offered  to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  vessel  might  be  impelled 
without  the  assistance  of  sails  or  oars.  The  proposition  appeared  ridiculous, 
but  de  Garray  was  so  convinced  that  the  power  of  his  machine  would  be 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  efiect  announced,  that  he  renewed  his 
representations  to  the  govef  nment,  supplicating  his  majesty  to  command  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence,  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  proceed  to  Barcelona  to  witness  the  experiment  and  to  report 
upon  the  result.  De  Garray,  secure  now  of  making  a  proof  of  his  invention 
prepared  a  merchant  ship  called  "  La  Trinidad,"  of  two  hundred  tons, 
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burtben^  which  came  from  Couhre  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  corn  at  Barcelona, 
of  which  Peter  de  Scary  was  captain,  (thus  states  the  record,)  and  the  com- 
missioners, Don  Henry  de  Toledo,  the  Governor  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  thfe 
Treasurer  Ravago,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  having  arrived,  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  I7th  of  June,  1543*  Immediately  upon  a  given  eigoal 
the  vessel  was  put  in  motion  ;  proceeding  forward,  it  turned  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  will  of  the  steersman,  and  tinally  returned  to 
the  place  whence  it  started,  without  the  assistance  of  gails,  oars,  or  any. 
visible  machinery,  except  an  iramcuae  caldron  of  boiling  water,  a  compli- 
cated number  of  wheels  within,  and  paddle.^  gyrating  without.  The  multi- 
tude assembled  ou  the  seashore  were  filled  i^ith  admiration  at  the  Bight  of 
this  prodigy,  the  port  of  Barcelona  resounded  with  applause,  and  the 
commissioners,  who  witnessed  the  performance  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
related  to  the  emperor  that  de  Garray  had  accomplished  with  his  machine 
all  be  had  undertaken  to  do.  Bwt  the  head  of  the  comraission.  Uavago,  who 
was  the  chief  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  through  ignorance  or  some  other  of 
those  unknown  causes  which  influence  the  conduct  of  statesmen,  showed 
himself  little  favorable  either  to  the  inventor  or  the  machine.  Confessing 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  Garray,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Emperor  that  the  invention 
would  be  of  little  or  no  utility  ■  that  its  complicated  construction  would 
require  constant  repairs,  attended  with  immense  expense ;  that  the  ve^el 
would  not  proceed  at  the  rate  of  much  more  than  a  league  an  hour,  and 
more  slowly  when  freighted  ;  and  finally,  that  the  boiler,  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  steam  for  any  extended  period,  would  frequently  burst  and 
be  productive  of  the  most  dreadful  accidents.  Such  was  the  substance  of 
the  opinion  given  by  this  covetous  or  invidious  minister.  Though  Charles 
V.  was  influenced  by  the  representations  of  his  treasurer,  he  was  not  insen- 
dble  to  the  merits  of  the  inventor,  whom  he  promoted  one  grade  to  the  rank 
of  an  officer,  and  in  addition  to  paying  him  the* expenses  of  the  experiment, 
presented  him  with  a  reward  of  two  hundred  thousand  marav^dis  from  the 
royal  treasury,  equivalent  to  sixty*six  thousand  reales  de  velhnyB,  very  con- 
siderable sum  at  that  period,  the  munificence  of  which  proves  that  the 
invention  of  Garray  equalled,  ifit  did  not  surpass,  the  most  extraordinary 
productions  of  that  era. 

This  statement  was  first  published  in  1825,  by  Thomas  Gonzales,  who  cer- 
tified :  "This  account  is  derived  from  the  documents  au<l  original  registers 
kept  in  the  royal  archives  of  Simancas,  among  the  commercial  papers  of 
Catalonia,  and  from  those  of  the  military  and  navat  departments  for  the  said 
year  1543/' 

Mr*  Woodroft,  after  a  careful  search  among  those  papers,  failed  to 
discover  the  documents  in  question  or  any  trace  of  Garray's  invention. 

John  MaeOragor,  E§q.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  AprU 
14,  1858.  stated : 
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^^^(jt^ine  23d  of  Septcniber  la^t  (1857)  I  visited  tho  town  of  *Siuunica3|i 
near  VaUadolid,  in  Spaiu»  vrith  Captain  Jolm  Ua^^her,  to  inspect  some  letters 
of  BlaBcu  de  Garray,  which  are  there  preserved  among  the  national  archives. 
"  Haviug  obtained  the  reijuisile  royal  permission  I  was  allowed,  after 
much  difficulty,  to  read  (but  not  to  copy)  two  letters  signed  by  Blasco  de 
Garray,  written  clearly  in  Spanish  and  well  preserved.  One  of  these  was 
addressed  from  Malaga,  the  other  from  Barcelona;  and  both  were  dated 
A.  D.  lo43.  They  described  two  separate  experiments  with  ditierent  vessels, 
b^tfi  of  them  vioved  by  paddle-whceh  turned  by  men. 

•*Ooe  vessel  was  £»tated  to  be  of  two  hundred  Spanish  tons  burthen,  pro- 
pelled by  a  paddle-w^hee!  on  each  side,  worked  by  twenty-five  men.  The 
nthtr  vessel  was  moved  in  a  similar  manner  by  forty  men.  The  speed 
attained  is  mentioned  in  the  texts^  and  is  stated  in  a  Eidc  note  (written  in 
ft  different  hand,)  to  have  been  one  league,  or  about  three  and  a  half  English 

linilt!s,  per  hour.     Various  calculations  as  to  the  tonnage,  the  motive  power, 

illie  coijt  and  otlier  matters,  are  contained  in  the   letter*,  ami    it  is  said  the 
vessels  thua  moved  were  found  to  steer  M^ell,  but  could  be  propelled  more 

ipa^lj  for  a  long  time  by  oars.     Also  that,  like  other  inventions,  this  would 

P^KTobably  be  improved  by  the  experience  of  further  trials*     We   read  the 

letters  carefully  through,  and  neitfier  of  them  contained  anymtfUion  whatever 

ef  tht  uAe  of  simm^  or  any  expression  to  indicate  that  this  was' contemplated/* 

There  were  no  other  letters  of  de  Garray,  or  documents  relating  to  his 

experiment,  in  the  archives,  and  no   traces  of  the  relics  of  the  machinery 

r  could  be  fouml  at  the  school  of  artillery.     Since   Mr,  MacGragor's  visit  M. 

rBergenroth  has  been  allowed  to  copy  the  documents  relating  to  de  Garray. 

1.  A  notograph  from  him  to  the  Emperor  dated  Malaga,  September  10, 
1540,  containing  his  refjort  on  the  trial  of  one  of  his  paddle-wheel  ships. 

2.  The  report  of  Captain  Des  Ug»isura  on  the  same  trial  trip.  3.  The  report 
of  the  Provecdore-s  of  Malaga  concerning  the  same  trip,  dated  July  24, 1540, 
4*  The  report  of  Blai^co  <le  Garray  to  the  Emperor,  dated  July  0,  1543,  con- 
cerning the  trial  trip  of  another  of  his  paddle-wheel  ships,  made  at  Barce- 

Tune,  1543,     5,  A  letter  of  Blasco  de  Garray  to  Carrs,  dated  June 
^    ,  *     In  none  of  these  U  any  refcj'cnce  to  steam  potver  to  be  found, 

Blasco  de  Garray'a  connection  with  the  invention  of  boata  moved  by  steam, 

t        *  V-ianding  the  prominence  and  general  belief  it  has  attained,  may 

1  r  he  dropped  as  having  no  foundation  in  fact. 

I     liKiU. — ^In  Sanderson's  edition  of  Hynier^s  **  Faxlera,"  vol.  xix-,  there  is  n 

■copy  of  a  patent  granted  by  Charles  L  to  David  Raniseye,  a  groom  of  the 

f  privy  chaml>er,  dated  January  21,  1630.     Among  its  specifications  is  one 

**f>  raise  water  from  low  pits  by  fire,*'  and  another  "to  make  boats,  shippes, 

•od  barges  to  go  against  strong  wind  and  tide." 

164 L — The  follow*iug  letter  written  by  Marion  Delorme,  dated  at  Paris, 
February^  1(541,  suggested  to  Dumas  one  of  the  be^t  scenes  in  one  of  hi» 
wonderful  romances: 
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^^^  Paris,  February,  1(141. 

"Mv  Dear  Effxat. — While  yoa  were  forgettiog  roe  at  Narbouoe,  aud 
giving  yourself  up  to  the  plea^j^ure^^  of  the  court  and  the  delight  of  thwartiug 
M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  I,  according  to  your  express  desire,  am  doing 
the  honors  of  Paris  to  your  Kuglish  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester;  and  I 
curry  him  abouti  or  rather  he  carries  me,  from  curioiiity  to  curiosity,  choosing 
always  the  most  grave  aud  serious,  speaking  very  little,  listening  with  great 
attention,  and  fixing  on  those  whom  he  interrogates  two  large  blue  eyea,  which 
eeera  to  pierce  to  the  very  centre  of  their  thoughts.  He  is  remarkable  for 
never  being  satisfied  with  any  exphinations  which  are  given  him  ;  and  never 
8ee9  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  shown  to  hinu  You  may  judge  of 
this  by  a  vis'it  we  made  together  to  Bicetre,  where  he  imagined  he  had  dU- 
covered  a  genius  in  a  madman, 

**  If  this  madmaD  had  not  been  actually  raving  I  verily  believe  your 
Marquis  wouhl  actually  have  entreated  his  liberty,  and  have  carried  him  off 
to  LuudoUi  in  order  to  hear  his  extravagances  from  morning  to  night  at 
his  ease. 

*'  We  were  crossing  the  cuurt  of  the  mad-house*  and  I,  more  dead  than 
alive  with  fright^  kept  close  to  my  companion's  bide,  when  a  frightful 
face  appeared  behind  some  immense  bars,  aud  a  hoarse  voice  exclaimefl,  *  / 
am  not  mad  !  I  am  not  mad!  I  have  made  a  dUmverij  which  woidd  enrich  Uie 
country  that  adopted  it  f  '  What  has  he  discovered  V  I  asked  the  guide.  *  Oh/ 
heanawereti,  shrugging  hiij  shoidders,  *something  trifling  enough, — you  would 
never  guess  it :  it  is  the  I't^E  ur  the  steam  of  boiling  water/  I  began 
to  laugh.  *  This  man/  continued  the  speaker,  *  is  named  Salomon  de  Carbs  ; 
he  can»e  from  Normandy  fnur  years  ago,  to  present  to  the  king  a  statement 
of  the  wonderful  elFects  timt  might  be  produced  from  this  invention*  To 
listen  to  him  you  would  imagine  that  with  st^am  yoa  could  navioats 
t^mrs,  move  carriages, — in  fact,  there  la  no  end  to  the  miraclea  which,  he 
insist!*  upon  it,  cuuld  be  performed.  The  cardinal  sent  the  madman  awatf 
without  luileninfj  to  him,  Salomon  de  CARRi^p  far  from  being  discouraged, 
followed  the  cardinal  wherever  he  went,  with  the  most  determined  persever- 
ance, who,  tired  of  finding  him  forever  in  his  path,  and  annoyerl  to  death 
with  his  folly,  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Bicetrc,  where  he  has  now 
been  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  where,  as  you  hear,  he  calls  out  to  every 
visitor  that  he  is  not  mad,  I  at  that  he  has  mude  a  valuaUe  discovery^  lie  has 
even  written  a  book  upon  the  subject,  which  I  have  liere/ 

**  Lord  Worce4tter,*who  had  listened  to  this  account  with  much  interest, 
after  reflecting  a  time,  asked  for  the  book,  of  which,  after  reading  several 
page^,  be  said,  *  This  man  is  not  mad.  In  my  country,  imicad  of»hntiin<j  him 
v/>,  he  would  have  been  reunrdtd.  T.xVt^  mo  to  him,  for  I  should  llkf  tn  a-sk 
him  some  questions/ 

'*  He  was  accordingly  cuoducted  to  hi^  ceil,  but  after  a  lime  he  came 
back  sad  and  thoughtful     *  He  is  indeed  mad  now/  said  he;   'misfortune 
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and  captivitj  have  alienated  hU  reason^  but  it  U  you  who  have  to  answer 
for  his  madness.  When  you  cast  him  in  that  cell  you  coufiaed  the  great- 
est GENIUS  OF  THE  AGE  !*  After  ihis  we  went  away»  and  since  that  time  he 
has  done  nothing  hut  talk  of  Salomon  db  Carrs.  ^Vdieu  !  my  dear  and 
faithful  Henry,  Make  haste  and  come  back,  and  pray  do  not  be  so  happy 
where  you  are  as  not  to  keep  a  little  love  for  me* 

**MAntoy  Delorme/* 


165L — An  anonymous  piamphlctwas  published  in  Loudon  in  l»«5i,  entitled 
''Inventions  of  Engines  of  Motion  lately  brought  to  Perfection/'  etc*  The 
author  claims  "to  Bave  erected  one  little  engine  or  great  model  at  Lambeth/* 
which  among  its  capabilities*  was  intended  **  to  draw  or  haul  i^hips,  boate$,  rfc, 
up  river  against  the  stream/'  Steam  is  not  indicatetl  in  the  pamphlet,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  agent,  unless  some  ej^plosive  compound 
by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  exerted. 

lf»63. — The  Marquis  of  Worcester  published  a  little  book  in  1663,  which  he 
called  "  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  Invention?/*  In  it  he  evi- 
dently describes  an  engine  capable  of  raising  water  by  the  rcpellant  power  of 
eteam.  In  this  book  one  hundred  inventions  are  enumeratedi  but  the  account 
of  each  is  so  short  as  oiYen  to  be  very  obscure.  Among  his  other  boasts  h© 
says,  "  I  can  make  a  vessel,  of  as  great  a  burthen  as  the  river  can  bear,  toga 
against  the  stream,  which  the  more  rapid  it  is  the  faster  it  shall  advance^ 
aisd  the  movable  part  that  works  it  may  be  by  one  man  ^till  guided  to  take 
ad%'Antage  of  the  stream,  aod  yet  ^teer  the  boat  to  any  point ;  and  this  engine 
is  applicable  to  any  vessel  or  boat  whatsoever,  without  therefore  being  made 
on  purpose  ;  and  it  worketh  these  effects, — it  moveth,  it  draweth,  it  driveth 
(if  need  be)  to  pass  London  Bridge  against  the  stream  at  low  water  ;  and  a 
boat  lying  at  anchor,  the  engine  may  be  used  for  loading  and  unloading/' 
A  recent  investigation  of  his  patent  shows,  as  it  is  expressly  so  stated,  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  using  ^tearn,  but  **the  force  of  the  wind  or  stream  caused 
tU  motion/' 

11)90. — Denis  Papin,  a  French  engineer,  who  was  forced,  after  the  Revoca* 
tjom  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  quit  his  country,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
the  Inriiigrave  of  Hesse,  and  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  rniver^ily 
of  Marburg  during  several  years.  In  16'JO  be  puhlithed  a  methodical  and 
clear  description  of  the  fire*engine,  now  known  as  the  atmospherical  engine, 
ar^  ted  the  practicability  of  applyijig  the  power  of  steam  to  the  navi- 

gai  livers* 

1095. — Papin,  in  another  work  dated  1695,  says,  **  It  would  be  too  long  to 
di^cribe  here  in  what  manner  this  invention  (the  atmospherical  engine) 
could  be  applied  to  drain  rivers,  throw  bombs,  and  row  af/ain.tt  wind.  I  can- 
not abstain  from  remarking  how  much  this  power  wouhl  be  preferable  to 
ibat  of  galley-slaves  to  navigate  with  rapidity  to  sea/*  Papin  next  criticises 
the  me  of  men  as  agents,  who,  he  fays,  occupy  a  larger  space,  and  consume 
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a  great  deal,  even  when  tbey  do  no  work,  aad  observed  that  his  tubes  or 
pumpd  would  be  less  cumbersome ;  **  but,"  he  adda,  "  as  thej  cannot  be  con- 
veniently adapted  to  ply  common  oars,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
them  rotatory  oars.**  He  mentions  having  seen  oars  of  that  description  fixed 
to  an  axle-tree  in  a  boat  belonging  to  Prince  Robert  of  Hesse,  which  were 
turned  by  horses.  He  thought,  however*  that  they  might  he  put  in  motion 
by  the  aid  of  a  Heam-enyiHe,  To  Denis  Papin  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
the  safety-valve^  I 

The  "  Encyclopiedta  Britanoicii"  iijipear^  to  think  that  Papiu^^  t-ugges-j 
tions  for  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  mu^t  be  considered  at 4 
theory  alone,  never  carried  out.  But  his  correspondence  with  I/eibuitz, 
which  has  recently  been  brought  to  Jight,  fully  proves  that  he  adaalbj  con- 
st rvcicd  a  steamboat  ivhich  he  nQvlgated  upon  the  river  Falda  in  1707,  which 
boat  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  men  not  to  be  too  clever  for  their  age,  M. 
Fournier  relates  that  Papin  labored  at  his  construction  for  some  years  at 
Hanau,  and  that  at  Cassel  the  boat  was  launched  in  presence  of  the 
landgrave.  The  experiment  sueceetled,  but  he  derived  from  it  only  ^corn, 
ridicule,  and  abuse.  He  was  treated  as  a  charlatan  and  a  fooL  Disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Hessians,  Papin  attempted  to  go  to  London  in  his 
steam  vessel.  He  descended  the  Fulda  as  far  as  Miinden,  and  was  entering 
the  Weser,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra,  when  the  boat- 
men of  Miinden,  envious  or  suspicious  of  what  might  arise  from  the  inven- 
tion, laid  violent  hands  upon  hirn  and  his  boat.  He  escaped  with  difficulty, 
but  his  boat  was  destroyed.  He  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  redress;  and  then 
came  to  reside  in  London,  where  he  died  three  years  afterwards  (1710)  with- 
out having  built  a  new  boat, 

1698.— July  25,  1698,  Captain  Thomas  Savary,  an  Englishman,  took  out 
a  patent  for  raising  water  by  the  impel  Ian  t  force  of  lire.  The  same  year  he 
reeommentled  the  use  of  paddle-wheels  similar  to  those  now  employed  oa 
steam-vessels,  though  with«>ut  in  the  remotest  degree  alluding  to  his  engine 
as  a  prime  mover.  It  is  probable  he  intended  to  employ  the  force  of  metti 
or  animals  working  a  wineh.  In  1696  he  obtained  a  patent  for  rowing  ships 
with  greater  case  and  expedition  thaii  had  hitherto  been  done  by  any  other. 
In  1098  ''he  believed  ^trntn  mtyht  be  made  tisefui  to  Mp<9'*  but  iu»t  daring  to 
meddle  with  the  matter,  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  better 
judges  of  maritime  atTairs.  i 

16!)9. — yi.  Duguet  appeitra  to  have  tried  revolving  oars;  aud  expcrimcuttJ 
were  made  with  them  on  a  large  scale,  both  at  Havre  and  Marseilles.  This' 
mode  was  soon  given  up  as  impracticable. 

173<j. — John  Barrow,  under-secretary  of  tht^  Ailminilty,  in  his  auto- 
biography says: — **  Neither  Lord  8tanhi)pe,  nor  Fulton*  nur  the  American 
Livingston,  nor  Patrick  Millar,  nor  his  assistant  Symington,  have  the  least 
claims  of  priority  to  the  application  of  steam  and  wheels  ixir  propelling 
vessels.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jonathan  Hulls  was  the  real  inventor 
of  the  steamboat,*' 
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Jonathan  Hulls  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  **  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat  j"  that  must  be  conceded  to 
Papio,  who  actually  moved  a  boat  by  the  power  of  steam  on  the  Fuhla  iq 
1707.  He,  undoubtedly,  in  a  rough  way,  wa^^  the  first  Englishman  to  point 
out  how  steam  might  be  employed  in  the  propuUioo  of  vessels.  His  scheme 
¥ras  clever,  but  speculative.  It  did  not  obtain  any  practical  trial,  and  like 
many  other  efforts  of  genius,  came  to  nothing.  John  Scott  Kussell,  in  tho 
**  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,^*  however,  asserts  that  Hulls  not  only  made 
a  model  of  hid  invention,  but  that  a  boat  was  actually  constructed  and  use- 
fully employed. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  Hulls  was  born, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Hanging- Aston,  near  Campden,  Glouces- 
tershire; his  name  being  entered  in  the  baptismal  register  December  17, 
1699.  Thomas  Hull,  or  Hulls,  the  father,  having  removed  from  Aston  to 
Campden,  the  boy  was  educated  at  the  ancient  grammar  school  there.  With 
a  natural  turn  for  mechanics,  Jonathan  Hulls  was  brought  up  as  a  clock- 
I  maker,  or  rather  clock-mender, — one  of  an  humble  class  of  artis<ans  whose 
btis]n€^  it  is  to  make  a  circuit  through  a  dit^trict,  cleaning  and  repairing 
ci>ttage  and  farm*house  clocks,  and  the  clocks  of  churches.  He  married 
cmrly,  and  settled  in  the  hamlet  of  Broad  Oinipilen  about  1729. 

Daring  tho  earlier  years  of  manhood  Hulls  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
a  thoughtful  and  studious  man,  and  his  neighbors  regarded  his  superior 
mental  powers  with  no  sniall  degree  of  respect.  It  is  asserted  that  the  idea 
which  has  given  him  claim  to  posthumous  honor  occurred  to  him  while  he 
waa  yet  young,  and  was  matured  in  his  mind  long  before  any  channel  was 
■  thrtjugh  which  he  couhl  make  it  known  to  the  world ;  for  Hulls  had 
y  to  support,  ancl  no  means  beyond  his  precarious  handicraft.  A 
patroD  at  lai^t  appeared  In  Mr,  Freeman,  of  Batsfv)rd  Park,  whose  seat  (now 
that  of  Lord  Uodesdale)  is  about  a  mile  from  Aston,  the  native  place  of  the 
inventor.  With  the  funds  provided  by  this  gentleman  Hulls  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Loudon  to  procure  a  patent  and  to  publish  the  {tamphlet  in  which 
hb  invention  is  described. 

Huliy  patent  is  dated  December  21,  1736,  when  he  was  thirty -seven 
years  ohl,  and  bears  the  sign-manual  of  Queen  Caroline  as  a  witness.  In 
thU  instnimeiit  the  invention  is  described  as  a  **  machine  for  carrying  ships 
and  vessels  out  of  or  into  any  harbor  or  river  agaiust  wind  and  tide;*'  and 
further,  it  sets  f^rth  that  as  the  inventor  could  not  at  that  time  **  safely  dis- 
eovcr  the  nature  of  his  invention,**  he  might  after  wards  enroll  a  description 
of  the  same  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  little  painiddet  in  whicli  Hulls  made  \\\s  scheme  known  to  the  world  was 
printed  in  L'UuJon  in  1737.  It  i?  entitled  *'  A  Description  and  I>rau;;ht  of  a 
sew  invented  Machine  for  carrying  Vessels  or  Ships  out  of  or  into  any  Har* 
Iwmr,  Port,  or  River  against  Wind  and  Tide'or  in  a  Calm."  In  hU  preface 
be  Jiay$:  **  There  is  one  great  hardship  lies  too  commoidy  upon  those  who  pro- 
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pS^C^flvance  some  new  though  useful  scheme  for  the  public  benefit,    Tha 
world  abouudlug  more  in  rash  censure  than  in  a  candid  and  unprejudtceql 
estimation  of  things,  if  a  person  does  not  answer  their  expectations  in  every 
point,  instead  of  friendly  treatment  for  his  good  intentions,  he  too  often 
meets  with  ridicule  and  contempt*     But  I  hope  thi,^  will  not  be  my  ease,  but 
that  they  will  form  a  judgment  of  luy  present  undertaking  only  from  trial* 
If  it  should  be  said  that  I  have  filled  this  tract  with  things  that  are  foreign 
to  the  matter  proposed,  I  answer:  There  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  by  those  who  desire  to  kuow  the  nature  of  that  mnchine 
which  I  now  offer  to  the  world,  and  I  hope  that,  through  the  blessing  of. 
God,  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  my  country/'  I 

Mr.  Hulls  propos^ed  to  put  his  engine  into  a  towboat^  and  in  dldcussing  ltd 
advantages  says:  "If  this  machine  is  put  in  a  separate  ve^s^l,  this  ves^efl 
may  lie  in  any  port,  etc.,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions.     A  vessel  of  small 
burthen  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  machine  to  take  out  a  large  one.     A 
vessel  will  serve  for  this  purpose  for  many  years  afler  she  is  not  safe  to  be 
taken  abroad."     Alluding  to  the  wheel  being  at  the  stern,  "  When  the  wind 
comes  ahead  of  the  tow-boat  the  fans  will  be  protected  by  it;  and  when  thea 
wind  conies  sideways  the  wind  will  come  edgeways  of  the  fans,  and  therefor^ 
strike  them  with  h^ss  forceJ'     Again  he  says:  "The  work  to  be  done  by 
this  machine  will  be  upon  particular  occasions,  wheu  all  other  means  yet 
found  out  are  wholly  insufhciont.     How  often  does  a  merchant  wish  that  hi§ 
ship  were  on  the  ocean,  when  if  she  were  there  the  wind  would  serve  toler- 
■mbly  well  to  carry  him  0!»  his  intended  voyage,  but  doea  not  serve  at  the 
bame  time  to  carry  hlra  out  of  the  river,  etc.,  he  happens  to  be  in,  which  a 
few  hour^*  work  of  this  machine  would  do." 

Hulls  give^  a  full  description  of  all  the  mechanism  of  this  steamboat,  and 
shows  how  ateam  is  applied,  and  the  comparative  advantages  of  having  the 
steam  machiuery  in  the  ship  itself,  or  in  a  separate  tow-boat.  He  seems  tqfl 
have  studied  the  matter  very  fully,  even  to  the  consideration  of  the  rolativfl 
expense,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  the  first  inventor 
of  an  ingenious  and  practicable  mechanism  for  propelling  vesaeU  by  a  con* 
densing  sli.*am -engine  and  by  paddle-wheels. 

This  pamphlet  seems  to  liave  attracted  no  attention,  and  Freeman, 
unwilling  to  risk  further  outlay,  abandoned  Hulls  and  his  project.  It  is 
evident  that  the  iuveiition  di*l  not  receive  a  practical  trial,  and  whatever 
hopes  the  projector  based  upon  its  succasi  were  disappointed.  Commercially, 
like  all  the  venturer  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  it  proved  a  cnraplete  failure.  In- 
curring some  derison  from  his  want  of  success  he  quitted  the  place  where  he 
was  be^t  known  and  hi<i  him^^elf  among  the  crowds  of  London  with  what 
might  be  called  a  broken  heart,  ami  died  in  extreme  [K>verty,  the  date  of 
hi«  decease  being  unknown. 

The  following  doggerel  is  still  the  burden  of  a  common  street-ditty  among 
i\\o  \u\\  J  .»r  r^rnpdeti  i  I  Gloucestershire,  Hulls*  native  place  : 
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"Jonathsin  Hulls, 

Wiih  his  patent  skulls. 

Invented  a  machine 

To  go  against  wind  and  stream; 

But  he,  being  an  uss, 

Couldn't  bring  it  to  pass, 

And  3o  was  ashamed  to  be  seen.*-* 

1752. — Gaut<)ir.  a  regular  canon,  and  professor  of  niathematics»  presented 
ti>  the  Rnya!  Society  of  Nancy  a  memoir,  in  which,  having  Bhf>wn  the  in- 
conveniences of  navigation  by  means  of  sails,  he  proposed  to  employ  a  fire- 
€9>gioe  (niachins  feu)  of  his  invention  for  navigating  purposes. 

In  1851  there  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Venice  a  treatisi^ 
oo  **  Navigation  by  Fire,*'  by  M.  Gautoir,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Fario,  which  shows  that  the  professor's  plans  for  steam  navigation  were  ex* 
bibited  by  him  to  the  Venetian  republic  in  1756, 

1753 — Daniel  Bournoulli  wrote  a  memoir  mathematically  proving  that  a 
team-engine  might  be  advantageously  used  in  vessels,  %vhich  obtained  a  prize 
^Irom  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 

His  proposition  xvm  to  propel  vessels  by  wheels,  with  vanes  set  at  "  an 

agle  of  sixty  degrees  both  with  the  arbor  and  keel  of  the  vessel,  to  which 

be  arbor  is  placed  parallel.     To  sustain  this  arbor  and  the  wheels  two 

IroDg  bars  of  iron,  of  between  two  and  three  inches  thick,  proceed  from  the 

idm  of  the  vessel,  at  right  angles  to  it,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the 

lurfaee  of  the   water/'     The  propellers  for  the  stern   he  describes  to  be  of 

ilmilar  construction,  but  shorter,  and  for  driving  them  he  says  they  **  can  be 

Boved  by  meti  uborird  the  vessels,  or  by  steam-enffines,  or  on  rivers  by  horses 

placed  in  the  barges,** 

Bouraoulli's  plan  is  described,    and  several  modifications  proposed,  in 

dcs   Arts  et  ^lanufacture?,"  tome  20,  p.  329  (xxk  1803),     These 

r,  by  drawings,  shafts  annexed  at  the  sides,  bow,  and  stern  of  the 

Kach  shaft  carries  eight  wheels,  each  wheel  having  eight  spokes, 

rith  inclined  broad  vaties  at  the  entU     It  is  suggested  that  a  shaft  might 

out  at  the  stern,  under  water,  through  a  stu fling-box,  and  m«jans  are  de- 

•cribetl  for  raising  the  shaft  which  is  under  water.     The  steam-engine  is 

prop»ised  to  be  used  to  turn  the  shaft  by  having  a  T  cross-head   on  the^is- 

too-roif,  working  vertically,  with  a  crank  or  connecting-rod  at  each  end, 

turning  wheels,  one  of  which  works  the  shaft. 

In  175^  Euler  proposed  to  use  a  shaft  with  four  floats  at  right  angles* 
Thi^  was  worked  by  a  vertical  shaft  with  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion.  Fin- 
cham's  **  History  of  Naval  Architecture  "  has  a  drawing  of  this  device. 

The  same  year  '*  Mathon  de  la  Cour  proposed  floats  on  each  axle,  and 
the  intervention  of  an  endless  cord  passing  over  a  drum  at  the  end  of  the 


Not. 
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axle,  which  was  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  atsd  over  a  corresponding 
drum  annexed  to  the  frame,"* 

17*09. — ^M.  Genevois,  aSwissclergyraaa  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  puhli^hedj 
at  Geneva  a  book  coo  tain  log  what  lie  called  the  discovery  of  the  **  OreaV 
Principle.''  This  was  to  concentrate  power  by  whatever  meani  obtained 
into  a  series  of  springs,  which  might  ba  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes, 
among  which  he  suggested  the  application  of  the  "  Great  Principle  "  to  pro* 
pel  a  %'essel  by  oars,  and  also  proposed  the  application  of  an  atmospheric 
steam-engine  to  bend  or  empower  the  springs  by  which  the  oars  were  to  be 
worked ;  but  his  favorite  project  appears  to  have  been  to  accomplish  th&l 
object  by  the  expansive  force  of  gunpowder.  M.  Genevoij  visited  England 
in  17G0, and  submitted  his  plan  it  the  B>ard  of  Admiralty,  without  receiv- 
ing any  eueouragement.  HU  apparatus  resembled  in  principle  the  feet  of 
aquatic  birds,  opening  when  moving  through  the  water  in  one  direction,  and 
closing  on  its  return, 

1774. — The  Comte  de  Auxiron  made  an  experiment,  but  his  boat  moved 
80  ilowly  and  irregularly  that  those  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
trial  at  once  abandoned  all  hopes  of  succeiis. 

1775, — The  elder  Perrier,  for  whom  M.  Arago  claimed  the  honor  uf  hav- 
ing constructed  the  first  steamboat,  au'l  who  wa^  afterwards  celebrated  a.§  the 
introducer  of  the  manufacture  of  steam -engines  into  France,  constructed 
in  1775  a  vessel  impelled  by  a  steam-engine;  but, the  power  of  the  engine 
was  so  small— being  scarcely  that  of  uue  horse — that  it  could  not  impart 
suificient  velocity  to  the  vessel  to  ascend  the  river  Seine  to  advantage.  Not 
discouraged,  and  ascribing  his  failure  to  the  use  of  paddle-wheels,  he  applied 
himself  for  several  years  to  the  search  for  other  substitjtes  for  oars.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  he  made  any  valuable  discovery.  M.  Due  rest 
published  a  work  in  1777,  which  contains  an  account  of  various  experiments 
made  by  Perrier  in  his  presence. 

In  177G  Guyon  de  la  Piombiere  suggested  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  ^ 
propelling  a  vesseLt 

Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  an  Araarican,  in  1775,  states  that  he  had  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  steam  with  Mr.  William  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  who 
suggested  the  possibility  of  applying  steam  to  vessels,  as  did  aUo  Mr, 
Thoj^ias  Paine,  the  author  of  "Common  Sense,"  in  1778. 

1778. — The  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  tna<le  his  first  experiments^  in  177B,  at 
Baumes  les  Dames,  and  in  1781  he  built  upon  the  Saon  a  steam- vessel  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide.  In  1783,  his  experiments 
became  the  subject  of  a  favorable  report  made  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Borda  and  Perrier.  M.  de  JouHVoy  demanded  a  patent,  but  be- 
fore it  was  granted  the  Revolution  cofnpalled  him  to  emigrate.    On   his  re- 


•  Fincham's  Hntory  of  Nivd  .Vrchiiecture.     L-inioa,  1851,  p.  2S0,  for  dfAwing. 
f  Encydoptrdic  Moficrr.c.     Ptim,  1S55*     Article  **  Vapeur/' 171. 
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TOm  to  France*  in  1796,  he  learned  that  M*  de  Blanc,  an  artist  of  Trcvoux, 
had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  construction  of  a  eteamboat. 

1T7&,  March  10, — ^Matthew  Washbrough  took  out  a  patent  for  machinery 
tn  be  attached  to  a  steam  engine,  one  use  of  which  he  mentions  as  follows ; 
'*  Lastly,  I  intend  to  apply  ray  engine,  as  described  above,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  ships,  boats,  itnd  lighters,  or  any  vesael  in  water*' 

1782.^ — The  Abbe  Darical  proposed  several  plana,  which  were  not  supe- 
rior to  Perrier's,  and  were  speedily  laid  aside.  In  1782,  Desblancs  sent  a 
model  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  a  steamboat  moved  by  a 
Ghain  of  floats  carried  by  wheels  at  its  side  turned  by  a  horizontal  cylinder, 

1783. — In  the  great  Patent  Office  Library,  England,  there  is  a  French 
print  by  Jamont,  dated  a.  d,  1816.  entitled,  "Plan  et  profil  du  Bateau  a 
Vapeur  ejiecute  par  M,  L.  Marquis  de  JouttVoy  a  Lyon,  en  1783.''  It  rep- 
l^ttaenla  a  steamboat  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  with  paddle-wheels  on 
ft  th&ft  turned  by  a  single  horizontal  steam  cylinder  and  piston,  with  a 
dotible  rack  work  and  pauU  «jn  the  piston-rod. 

**An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  river  Thames  on  a  coal  barge  to  work 
against  the  tide  by  means  of  an  apparatus  fi^ed  to  the  sides;  so  contrived 
that  when  put  in  motion,  which  was  done  by  a  fire  engine,  it  rowed 
three  pair  of  oars,  and  rei[uired  only  the  assistance  of  one  man  to  steer.  It 
eeems  rather  too  complex  a  business  in  lU  present  state,  but  the  plan  ap- 
pears practicable,  and  should  it  succeed  by  some  judicious  constructing,  it 
t  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  (coal?)  trade/*'*' 

17Hi. — Mose^  Hunter,  May  19,  1788,  certifies  that  November,  1784,  being 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  attending  the  Aisembly  as  a  representative  from 
B'  "  '  "junty,  Mr.  James  Rumsey,  a  working  bathteoder,  infurmed  him 
Itj  iiee  that  *'he  intended  to  construct  a  boat  which  was  to  be  wrftught 

altogether  by  steam ;  that  he  had  trie<l  the  principles,  some  of  which  he 
mentioned/'  From  the  tenor  of  the  conversation,  he  un<ierstood  Rumsey 
iimt  hia  principal  dependence  for  the  operation  of  his  boat  waa  upon 
iteaie*  A  rude  model  was  exhibited  to  a  company  of  visitors  at  Ilerkeley 
Springs  in  the  year  1784,  George  Wa^hin^ton  was  one  of  the  favored 
few  who  witnessed  the  successful  launch  of  the  little  boat  and  testified 
to  the  value  of  the  di.^covery.  Fearful  of  hi^  invention  being  stolen, 
Ramsey  appears  to  have  sworn  all  who  witnessed  the  expvjriment  to  secrecy, 
for  the  certiticate  given  him  by  General  Washington,  and  meant  for  publi- 
cation, U  Ku  carefully  worded    a^  to  avoid  u^iug  the  word  steam.     It  reads  : 

**I  have  seen  the  nuKlel  of  Mr,  Rumsey*s  boat,  constructed  to  work  against 

the  stream  :  examined  the  powers  upou  which  it  acts  ;  been  eye* witness  to  an 

actual  estperiment  in  running  waters  of  some  rapidity;  and  give  it  as  my 

'      Hj^h  I  hn<l  little  faith  before)  that  ho  ha^  discovered  the  art  of 

1  ^       .1      by  meciuuiir^m  and  small  manual  assistance  against  rapid 

•<*  British  Magazine  and  Review,**  October  26th,  1783. 
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currents ;  that  the  discovery  is  of  vast  impoitaDce,  may  be  of  the  greftt 
iisefulncBs  in  our  iDlaod  navigation ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  siraplicity  of  the  work, 
which,  when  e^cplained,  may  be  executed  by  the  most  common  mechanic* 

**  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  townof  Bath,  county  of  Berkeley^ 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  this  7th  day  of  September,  17S4. 

*' George  WAsuiNOToy/' 


In  1785  Rumsey  gave  a  public  exhibition  on  the  Potomac,  above  Shep- 
herdatown,  Virginia,  of  his  discovery  that  a  boat  could  be  propelled  by 
iteam  up  stream  against  the  curreoL  The  boiler  and  machinery  for  Rum* 
eey's  steamboat  were  made  at  the  Catoctin  Iron  Furnace,  in  Frederick  county, 
owned  by  Johnson  and  brothers.  Afterwards,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
sailed  for  England,  but  first  destroyed  his  precious  model.  He  hoped  in 
that  older  and  richer  country  to  perfect  his  work  and  realize  fame  and  for- 
tune. Doomed  to  disappointment,  after  a  long  and  harassing  struggle,  he 
died  before  completing  and  satisfactorily  demonstrating'the  principles  of 
anew  model.  Rumsey  accused  Fitch  of  ** coming  pottering  around'*  his 
Virginia  work-bench  and  carrying  off  his  ideas,  to  be  afterwards  developed 
in  Philadelphia.  Rumsey  died  in  England  of  apoplexy  at  a  public  lecture 
where  he  wa^  explaining  his  inventions. 

A  gentleman  not  many  years  ago  bad  in  his  possession  letters  written  by 
Rumsey  in  London,  which  mentioned  his  receiving  frequent  visits  there 
from  a  young  American  studying  engineering,  who  showed  a  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  interest  in  Eumsey*s  labors.  This  young  roan  was  Robert 
FuHoUf  who,  nineteen  years  after  Rumi*ey's  death,  gave  the  world  a  sucoeaSr 
ful  steamboat. 

1785. — Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  from  Paris  in  1785,  describes  a  vessel 
recently  invented,  which  he  examined  while  in  operation.  He  says  the  in- 
ventor did  not  know  the  principle  of  hid  own  invention.  **  It  is  a  screw  with 
a  very  broad  or  thin  worm,  or  rather  it  is  a  thiu  plate,  with  its  edge  applied 
spirally  round  an  axis*  This  being  turned  operates  on  the  air  as  a  screw 
does,  and  may  he  litt^ally  said  to  screw  the  vessel  along.  .  .  .  The 
screw,  I  thiuk,  wuuhl  be  more  effectual  if  placed  below  the  surface  of 
the  water."  Mr.  Jefferson  adda  that  ho  thinks  Mr.  Bushnelt,  of 
Connecticut,  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  screw  as  a  motive- 
power  for  vessels*  During  our  Revolutionary  war  he  invented  a  submarine 
torpedo- vessel,  t^i  be  driven  by  screws.  This  torpedo  was  the  original  of 
Fulton's,  and  may  have  been  the  first  instrument  of  its  kind;  but  the  screw 
had  been  sugge^ited  as  a  motivc-power  for  vessels  long  before.  Brandc's 
Dictionary  says  that  **  the  screw-propeller  is  probably  as  old  as  the  windmill, 
and  a  whultnill  of  the  construction  now  usually  employed  is  repre^nted  in 
the  seventy-seventh  proposition  of  Heroes  VSpiritftlia/  a  work  written  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era." 
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For  a  century  and  a  half  eflbrts  were  made  to  introduce  the  screw  m  a  pro- 
peller of  vessels  before  Eric^ison  and  Smith  succeasfuUy  detnonstrateil  the 
utility  of  the  screw,  and  its  advantages  over  paddle-wheels. 

The  first  attempt  to  connect  a  steam-engine  with  a  screw-propeller  was 
W  Joseph  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly,  engine-maker,  who  on  the  9th  of  May, 
17*H.'»,  took  out  ft  patent  for  improvements  in  machinery,  including  two  new 
•methods  of  propelling  vessels  through  the  water.  The  fi rat  of  the»e  contriv- 
ances was  the  application  of  a  paddle-wheel  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  driven 
by  a  steam-engine,  the  rudder  being  placed  in  the  b<m^  m  order  to  f»cilitate 
tbt9  contrivance. 

His  other  invention  was  the  application  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel  of  ''a 
vhcHi*!  with  inclined  fans  or  wings,  similar  to  the  fly  of  the  smnlce-jack  or  the 
vertical  sails  of  a  wiiidmilL**  This  wheel  was  lo  be  t]xed  im  the  spindle  of 
Hhf?  rotatory  engine  without  intermediate  gearing,  and  wholly  underwater, 
where,  by  being  turned  either  way,  it* would  force  the  ship  backwanl  or  for- 
ward, a*  the  inclination  of  the  fans  or  wings  would  act  as  oars  with  equal 
force  both  ways,  and  their  power  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  wheel,  allowirjg  the  fans  to  have  a  proper  inclination,  Where  the  en- 
gine-dhaft  passed  through  the  vessel  it  was  to  be  made  tight  with  a  tfinffing- 
box. 

This  iii  con^iidered  to  be  theylr*^  attempt  at  coupling  together  a  submerged 
terew -propeller  and  the  steam-engine  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  but  there 
IS  no  evidtuce  Ihat  Bramah  ever  made  or  tried  a  propeller,  wmX  his 
rotary  engine  by  which  it  was  to  be  driven  turned  out  a  failure. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  on  the  27th  of  September,  1785,  John  Fitch  laid  before  it  a  draw- 
ing and  description  of  a  machine  for  working  a  boat  against  a  stream  by 
ineaiia  of  a  steam-engine,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  following  presented  a 
oi>py  Sit  the  model  and  drawing  to  the  society,  as  appears  by  the  minutea  of 
Samuel  Mugan,  one  of  the  secretaries. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Fitch  set  out  from  Philadelphia  with  a  view 
of  vii^iting  Kentucky,  but  ho  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  at  Richmond, 
and  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  assistance  for  his  steamboat. 
No  formal  report  was  made,  but  believing  that  the  experiment  would  not  be 
cMlly,  he  execute*]  a  bond  to  Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  condi- 
Uoned  that  if  he  should  sell  one  thousaud  copies  of  his  map  of  the  Western 
oouutry  iu  that  State  at  ^.%d,  each,  he  would,  in  nine  months  thereafter, 
exhibit  a  steamboat  iu  the  waters  of  Virginia  or  forfeit  the  penalty  of  three 
hundred  and  tlfty  pounds. 

In  November  of  the  eam*^  year  he  received  from  Patrick  Henry,  the  gov- 
ernor of  V^irginia,  the  following  certificate,* 

^I  certify  that  John  Fitch,  has  left  in  my  hands  a  bond,  payable  to  the 
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Goveroor  for  the  time  being,  for  £850,  conditioned  for  exhibiting  his  ^ieani' 

boat  when  he  receives  subseriptiona  for  one  thousand  of  his  maps,  6*.  8c/, 

each. 

(Signed;  P.  Henky, 

I         »'  November  i6,  1785.*^ 

This  provision  waB  never  put  in  operation,  because  the  sales  of  the  maps 
were  very  snmll.  On  bis  return  to  Pennsylvania  to  print  the  maps  h^ 
stopped  at  Philadelphia,  and  presented  a  petition  for  a^istance  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  and  itnuiQdiately  afterwards  ^vent  to  Annapolis  and 
made  a  similar  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  Th^e  attempts 
were  unsuccessful,  and  an  effort  to  induce  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  appro- 
priate one  thousand  pounds  of  loan  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  steamboat  also  failed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Legislature  of  the  latter 
State  enacted  a  law  giving  to  John  Fitch  the  exclusive  right  for  fourteen 
years  of  making  and  u^ing  all  and  ^very  species  of  boats  and  water-crufls 
which  might  be  urged  or  propelled  by  fire  or  steam  in  the  waters  of  the 
State.  He  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  com- 
pany. The  stock  was  divided  into  forty  shares*.  The  original  subscribers 
were  Samuel  Vaughn,  Richard  Wells,  Benjamin  W.  Morris,  John  Morris, 
Joseph  Budil,  John  and  Chamlegg  Hart,  Thomas  Say,  Magnus  Miller, 
Gideon  Hill  Wells,  Thomas  Palmer,  Thomas  Hutehins,  Richard  Wells,  Jr,, 
John  Strother,  Israel  Israel,  William  Reubel,aud  Edward  Brooks,  Jr.*  each 
of  whom  had  one  share;  Richard  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  three  BharcB  ; 
Benjamin  Say,  two  shares.  Stacy  Potts,  of  Trenton,  was  an  early  member 
of  the  company,  but  soon  withdrew  from  it.  In  the  beginning  it  was  agreed 
that  P^itch  should  have  twenty  shares  for  his  interest  and  services  in  the  e%* 
periment.  The  first  difficulty  of  the  company  was  about  the  making  of  a 
steam-engine.  The  assistance  of  Henry  Voight,  an  ingenious  clock  aad 
watchmaker  of  Philadelphia,  whom  Fitch  looked  upon  as  a  practicul  man 
of  sound  sense  and  experience,  was  obtained,  and  sharers  w^ere  gradually 
made  over  for  his  services,  until  in  1787  he  held  five. 

17^6.-— The  subscribers  generally  paid  in  twenty  dollars  each  on  their  shares, 
and  with  this  small  sum  the  experiments  were  commenced,  A  model  steam- 
engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  one  inch  diameter,  was  made,  but  although  it 
worked,  it  was  too  small  to  demonstrate  anything.  A  new  model,  with  a 
three-inch  cylinder,  was  then  made  and  applied  to  a  small  skifi'  With  this 
machinery  trials  were  made  on  the  Delaware,  about  the  20th  of  July,  1780, 
with  "a  screw  of  paddles,''  a  screw-propeller,  the  endless  chain,  and  the  side 
wheek,  without  much  success.  The  next  night,  while  in  bed.  Fitch  thought 
of  a  plan  of  rowing  the  boat  by  oars  or  paddles  on  the  sides,  to  be  moved  by 
cranks  worked  by  machinery.  He  immediately  rose  and  drew  a  plan,  and 
the  next  mornijig  showed  it  to  Voight,  who  approved  of  it  with  some  modi- 
fications. This  was  afterwards  tried  on  the  skiflfwith  the  steam-engiue*  and 
the  first  boat  successfully  propelled  by  Bteam  in  America  was  moved  in  the 
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Delaware  on  the  27/ft  of  July,  1786,  willi  Hatteriog  promises  of  the  futwre 
tisefulDe88  of  die  ioventJon. 

The  loembers  of  the  company  were  so  much  pleaded  with  its  success  that 
they  tletermiDed  to  build  a  steamboat  for  practical  use,  as  a  passage  and 
freight  boat.  But*  the  original  subscriptions  were  now  exhausted,  and  the 
ahareholders  were  tardy  in  the  payment  of  new  install  menu*,  Fitch  induced 
»  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  report^  in  September,  in 
favor  of  loaning  him  one  hundred  and  ^hy  pounds;  but  the  House  rejected 
the  report  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  yeas  to  thirty-two  Days.  Application 
was  made  to  General  Mitttin  without  success.  Matters  then  languished  for 
a  while,  during  which  a  law  was  passed  by  the  State  of  Delaware  securing 
(1787)  Fitch's  right  to  the  invention.  A  new  deed  was  signed  by  the  share 
holders  in  February^  1787,  and  fresh  advances  were  made.  The  engine  was  to 
be  of  twelve-inch  cylinder,  and  the  boat  twelve  feet  beam  and  forty-five  feet 
long.  The  engine  was  finished  in  May,  1787,  but  "the  wooden  caps'*  to  the 
cylinder  admitted  air,  and  the  piston  was  leaky.  The  works  were  all  taken 
out  to  the  foundation  and  set  up  again,  when  the  condensation  was  found  to 
iJB perfect-*  New  condensei's  and  other  machinery  were  made,  and  the 
t  moved  at  times  as  fast  as  three  or  four  milea  an  hour.  But  something 
was  cunlinually  going  wrong.  The  work  was  very  imperfect,  the  details  of 
such  machinery  being  unknown  in  America,  and  the  workmen  common 
blacksmiths.  By  entreaty  the  company  was  induced  to  persevere.  On  the 
22d  of  August,  1787,  this  boat  was  propelled  c^n  the  Delaware  in  the  presence 
of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  rate  of  progress  was  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  projector.  Never- 
theless, certificates  of  the  perfect  success  of  this  attempt  were  given  by 
Governor  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  same  State,  David 
Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  Andrew  ElHcott,  professor  in  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  and  Dr.  John  Ewing,  of  the  University. 

The  following  is  the  Certificate  of  David  Rittenhouse: 

"This  may  certify  that  the  subscriber  has  frequently  seen  Mr,  Fitch's 
(John  Fitch)  steamboat,  which  with  great  labor  and  perseverance  he  has  at 
igth  completed  ;  and  has  likewise  been  on  buard  when  the  boat  was  worked 
Qst  both  wind  and  tide,  with  considerable  velocity,  by  Me  force  of  steam 
Of»/y.  Mr.  Fitch's  merits  in  constructing  a  good  ftteam  engine,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  BO  useful  a  purpose,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  encouragement  he 
•0  richly  deserves  from  the  generosity  of  his  countrymen,  especially  tho.se 
who  wi«h  to  promote  every  improvement  of  the  useful  art«  in  America. 
(Signed)  DAVID  RITTENHOUSE, 

rrmndf  ijiiia,  uetcfnber  12,  1787- 

IT"-  '      ^^'    h  a  year  earlier  communicated 
thb    i  til  of  his  steamboat: 


to  the    Cohimbian  Magazine 
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Phiiadelphia,  December  8,  17S6. 
"  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 

"  Sir  : — The  reason  of  my  so  long  deferring  to  give  you  a  description  of 
the  steamboat  has  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  complication  of  the 
works,  and  an  apprehension  that  a  number  of  drafts  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  show  the  powers  of  the  machine  as  clearly  as  you  would  wish.  But 
as  I  have  not  been  able  to  hand  you  herewith  such  drafts,  I  can  only  give 
you  the  general  principles.  It  is  in  several  parts  similar  to  the  late  im- 
proved steam-engines  in  Europe,  though  there  are  some  alterations.  Our 
cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam  to  work  with  equal  force  at  each 
end.  The  mode  by  which  we  obtain  what  I  take  the  liberty  of  terming  a 
vacuum  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new,  as  is  also  the  method  of  letting  the 
water  into  it,  and  throwing  it  off  against  the  atmosphere  without  any  fric- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  engine,  which  is  a  twelve-inch  cylinder,  will 
move  with  a  clear  force  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  weight  after  the  fiio- 
tions  are  deducted ;  this  force  is  to  act  against  a  wheel  of  eighteen  inches 
diameter.  The  piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet,  and  each  vibration  of  the 
piston  gives  the  axis  about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolution  of  the  axis 
moves  twelve  oars  or  paddles,  five  and  a  half  feet,  which  work  perpendicu- 
larly, and  are  represented  by  the  stroke  of  the  paddle  of  a  canoe.  As  six 
of  the  paddles  are  raised  from  the  water  six  more  are  entered,  and  the  two 
sets  of  paddles  make  their  strokes  about  eleven  feet  in  each  evolution.  The 
cranks  of  the  axis  act  upon  the  paddles  about  one-third  of  their  length  from 
the  lever»end,on  which  part  of  the  oar  the  whole  force  of  the  axis  is  applied. 
Our  engine  is  placed  in  the  boat  about  one-third  from  the  stern,  and  both 
the  action  and  reaction  turn  the  wheel  the  same  way. 

"  With  the  most  perfect  respect,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  John  Fitch." 

Oliver  Evans,  in  1814,  affirmed  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  that  when  Fitch  and  his  company  were  constructing  their  steam- 
boat in  Philadelphia,  he  suggested  the  propelling  of  her  by  paddle-wheels 
at  the  sides.  One  of  the  company.  Dr.  Wm.  Thornton  had  also  urged  the 
use  of  wheels  at  the  sides,  but  Fitch  objected  to  their  use.  He  also  affirmed 
that  Fitch  declared  his  intention  to  establish  steamboats  on  Western  waters, 
of  the  advantages  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  formed  the  greatest 
expectations;  further  about  the  year  1786-1787  or  1788  Fitch  informed 
him  that  he  contemplated  employing  his  steamboat  on  the  lakes,  and  meant 
to  construct  it  with  two  keels  to  answer  as  runners,  and  when  the  lakes 
should  freeze  over,  he  would  raise  his  boat  on  the  ice,  and  by  a  wheel  on 
each  side,  with  spikes  in  the  rims  to  take  hold  of  the  ice,  he  calculated  it 
would  be  possible  to  run  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  also,  that  he  meant  to  tow 
boats  and  other  floats  by  steamboats. 
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B  1787* — Mr.  Pfttrick  ^11  liar  in  1787  published  in  English  ami  French  an 
Btcouut  ot  his  DftVfll  experimeDU,  illustrated  with  plates^  copies  of  which  were 
prefieoted  to  every  sovereign  in  Kurope,  to  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
Royal  Societies  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  In  this  work,  speaking  of  the 
use  of  wheels  as  the  moving  power  of  vessels,  he  says,  "  I  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  power  of  (he  $t eavi- engine  maif  be  applied  to  work  the  wheels  m  as 
to  give  (hem  a  quicker  motion^  and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the  ship. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment,**  etc. 

Tlic  same  year  Millar  took  out  a  patent  for  propelliDg  boata  by  means  of 
jjaddle-wheels  turned  by  men.  His  vessel  had  a  double  deck,  was  sixty-feet 
lon^,  and  had  two  wheels  turned  by  two  men  each. 

During  the  summer  Mr»  James  Taylor  proposed  to  Millar  the  application 
of  a  steam-engiue  to  the  wheels  of  his  boat  in  place  of  the  men,  who  were 
ioon  fatigued  by  the  labor  necessary  to  force  the  boat  to  any  speed  through 
ih*f  water.  Dr,  Brewster,  speaking  of  the  invention,  says,  "  That  this  gen- 
LltMiiuu  was  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  w^ord 
I  will  not  venture  to  affirm^  but  I  have*  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my 
decided  opinion  that  he  is  more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other 
indiviilual  who  has  beim  naiutid/'  Dr.  Brewster  was  not  aware  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  Fitcli  a  year  earlier. 

1787. — ^The  next  and  third  boat  projielled  by  steam  within  the  waters  of  the 
United  Slata^  was  built  this  year,  by  James  liumsey,  of  Virginia,  who  had 
a  long  controversy  with  Ertch  as  to  the  priority  of  the  appliciitiou  of  steam 
tie  a  moving  power  for  vessels.     Ilurasey  tried  his  boat  at  Sbepherdstown, 
Virginia,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1787,  and  the  success  of  bis  experiment  is 
I  ted  to  by   Major^General  Horatio  Gate?,   Rev.    Robert   Stubbs,  and 
_:\s.     This  boat  was  propelled  by  sucking  in  water  at  the  bow  and  eject- 
ing it  at  the  stern.     It  moved   at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but  made 
tally  one  trip,  and  probably  did  not  go  half  a  mile  in  distance. 
H  1788.^ — As  early  as  1788,  Nathan  Kcad,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Salem,  Mass,,  devoted  himself  to  the  purpose  of  applying  steam-power 
"    I  (ion.   Having  learned  of  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  Rumsey  on 
mac,  and  Fitch  upon  the  Delaware  the  year  previous,  and  believing 
iheir  failure  was  owing  to  their  ill-constructed  machinery  and  modes  of  propuK 
|mdu,  he  sought  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  the  invention  and  combination 
^J  machinery  of  a  diiierent  and  more  perfect  kind.     He  believed  this  could 
Tie  done  by  a  modification  of"  Watt's'*  improved  engine,  also  that  the  modes 
nfpropuUion  used    by  Rumsey  and   Fitch — ^setting  poles,  oars,   paddles,  or 
the  ejection  of  water  from  the  stern  of  the  boat — were   awkward   and   un- 
nji table.     He  succeeded  in  inventing  a  new  boiler.     This  boiler  was  con. 
rtructcd  of  seventy-eight  vertical  tubes  placed  within  it,  and  he  called  it  the 
Mu hi* tubular  boiler. 
K  179L — In    1701    he  obtained   a  U.   8,  patent  for  this  boiler,  and   for 
He   iuM'n.vf  ment  of  the  steam   cylinder,  and  for  '*a  practical  mode  of 
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driving  or  impelHrifi;  boats  or  veaseU  of  any  kitiJ  in  the  water  or 
against  the  current,  by  rnoand  of  the  ch»ln-wlieel»  &  rowing  machme,  con* 
struetej  and  operating  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  chiiin  pump,  and 
moved  by  the  force  of  steam  t>r  mhv  nihrr  frnwir  In  tKi'  Mnmo  riKuuK-r  :i>  the 
chain  pump  is  moved/' 

17811. — ^IteadconsLrueted  iu  17  ^*J  a  boat  Lu  which  he  attuditd  pmidk-  vvhceja 
to  un  axis  extending  aenK^s  thv*  gunwales  of  the  boat,  turned  by  a  cranky  and 
designed  to  be  moved  by  his  high  pressure  engine,  with  the  continuous  rota* 
live  principle  of  WatL  By  means  of  the  crank  worked  by  haml.  Read  pro* 
pelled  hiiUiielf  with  great  rapidity  across  au  arm  of  the  aea  (called  Porter's 
River)  in  Dauver^t,  Satisfied  from  his  experiment  that  paddle-wheels  would 
drive  a  boat  with  great  ea^se  and  speed  when  turned  by  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine  and  controlled  by  its  steady  rotative  principle,  he  determined  In  u^e 
paddle-wheels,  and  constructed  a  model  of  his  steamboat  accordingly,  with  a 
view  to  a  patent.  January,  1790,  a  committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arti  and  Sciences,  and  eleven  of  the  moat  prominent  citizens  of  Salem,  cer- 
tified to  the  importance  of  his  iujprtfv^ements  to  the  steam-engine. 

17*J0. — He  petitioned  Congress  February  8, 17t)0  to  grant  him  a  patent  for 
h\a  inventions,  apecifying  he  had  **  discovered  an  improved  method  of  apply- 
ing the  power  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation/*  and  **The  machinery 
for  c(»mmunicating  motion  lo  boats,  ve^el;«,  etc.|  is  very  simple  and  taken  up 
but  little  room/'  No  patent  laws  or  regulations  had  been  established  or  pat- 
ents granted  by  the  general  government,  but  soon  after  his  petition  to  Con- 
£rei«  the  *' Act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts"  was  passed, 
constituting  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  and  the  Attorney  General  a 
board  of  commissioners,  to  whom  ail  matters  of  this  character  were  to  be  re- 
ferred, and  his  application  came  before  the  new  board.  He  first  a^ked  for  a 
patent  for  a  boat  consisting  of  paddle-wheels,  his  newly  Invented  boiler  and  im- 
proved cylinder,  but  in  looking  over  someof  t!je old  volumesof*'The Transac- 
tions of  the  U:>yal  Society/'  Ife  chanced  to  notice  an  article  relating  to  an  ex- 
periment a  long  time  previous  in  France,  which  related  that  paddle-wheel* 
and  oars  had  both  been  tried  to  control  a  ship  of  war  in  a  calm.  Krroneoualy 
suppix^ing  such  an  experiment  interfered  with  his  right  to  a  patent  for 
a  boat  with  paddle-wheels,  he  withdrew  so  much  of  his  petition  as  related  to 
them,  and,  January  1,  171^1,  presented  a  new  petition  and  substituted  a  new 
propelling  agent,  whch  he  denominated  a  rowing  machine,  to  revolve  like  % 
chain  pump,  which  he  believed  would  answer  the  next  best  purpose  to  pad- 
dle-wheeU,  which  he  still  considered  preferable.  As  Fulton  obuiined  his 
patent  for  paddle  wheels  in  1811,  Read  was  surely  entitled  to  a  patent  for 
similar  wheel-*  iu  1791.  The  paddle-wheel  had  been  rejected  by  Fitch  and 
Perrier  principully  on  account  of  the  oblitpje  resistance  the  paddles  met  with 
as  they  entered  and  emerged  from  the  water,  and  which  was  greatly  increased 
as  the  boat  wtis  laden. 

To  obviate  this  Read  constructed  his  wheels  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  oc« 
easion  might  require. 
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patents  Issueil  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Sliu» -s  wvn}  to 
Read,  Fitch,  Ruin2*ey,  und  Stevens,  under  date  August  20,  170L  Keud'a 
was  for  his  porta  hi  e-funmce  tubular  boiler;  Fitch's,  for  applying  steam  to 
draw  wuter  in  ut  the  bow  an(i  force  it  out  of  the  stern  of  a  vessel  ;  Riimsey**, 
for  propelling  boat^  by  means  of  tl»o  reaction  <»f  a  stream  of  water  forced 
by  the  aj^ency  of  gleam  through  a  cylinder  parallel  lo  the  keel,  out  of  the 
#teni,  Stevcna*  was  for  propelling  hit^  boat  in  a  like  way.  The  patents  of 
Bnoisey,  Fitch  and  Stevens  clashed  in  several  particulars,  but  neither  in- 
terfered with  the  patent  of  Read.*" 

17>:i'^. — In  1788  Uufu^tfy  carried  his  invention  lo  England  and  procured 
a  patent  f  if  it.  Ue  then  succeeded  in  inducing  a  wealthy  American  mer- 
ohsBt  to  join  him,  and  bc^^uu  building  a  s^temnbrtat.  It  wa^  all  but  com- 
pleted when  Kumsey  st»ddenly  died.  Hi.'*  partuer^  got  the  vessel  afloat  in 
February,  1793,  and  mailed  her  many  times  on  the  Thames,  against  wind 
tide,  with  a  impend  of  four  knots  an  hour. 
The  thought  of  drawing  water  in  at  the  bow  and  pu:?hing  it  out  at  the 
fitera  was  not  new^  and  it  has  been  ?aid  to  have  originated  with  Dr, 
Franklin,  or  to  have  come  originally  from  France.  Mr.  Arthur  Donaldson 
proposed  it,  also,  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1776* 

Kumsey  published  in  1788  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Short  Treatise  oil 
the  Application  of  Steam  ;  whereby  U  clearly  shown  from  (iclttal  txperlmenti 
that  steam  may  be  applied  to  propel  boat*  or  vessels  of  any  burthen,  against 
rapid  currents,  with  velocity,  etc.  By  Jaraes  Rumsey,  of  Berkeley  County, 
Virginia.  Philadelphia,  printed  by  Joseph  James,  Chestnut  Street,  1788," 
The  Newport  i/eraW, dated  March  Gth,  1788, contains  the  following  item; 
**Mr.  Rumsey's  steamboat,  with  more  than  half  her  loading  {upwards  of 
three  tons)  and  u  number  of  people  on  board,  made  a  progress  of /owr  mile^ 
m  on  hour  agabid  the  current  of  P&tomae  River  hy  the  jhrc^  of  stmm\  without 
any  ejtenmi  application  wfiatcverf  impelled!  by  a  niaehine  that  will  not  cost 
more  than  twenty  guineas  for  a  ten-ton  boat,  and  that  will  not  consume 
more  than  four  bushels  of  coal  in  twelve  hours/* 

1788. — The /o«HA  steamboat  in  llie  United  States  was  built  in  1788,  by 

John  Fitch,  an<i  proved  eminently  successful.     This  boat  was  sixty  feet  long, 

and  had  tiight  feet  beam.     The  oars  or  paddles  were  placed  at  the  atcrn^  and 

pushed  against  the  water.     The  engine  had  a  twelve-inch  cylinder.     About 

the  end  of  July,  1788,  she  was  propelled  by  steam  from   Philadelphia  to 

i,  some  twenty  miles,  being  the  longrM  trip  ever  made  hj  a?uf  boat 

—  u  up  to  that  time.     On  the  12th  of  October  this  boat  took  thirty 

i^'crs  from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes, 

well  authenticated  by  reliable  certificates.     Several  other  trips  were 

m  1788  and  178i). 


•Vallum  Read  wa*  bani  la  1 759,  and  died  in  Belfast,  Miine,  Jan.  20,  1849,  ^^  ^*^  uinc- 
ir^So  he  liycii  full  ten  ycxn  after  the  saccessfiil  inauguration  of  ocean  steam  navigation- 
--  *.^ihan  Kcar!,etc.,  by  hii  friend  and  nephew,  David  Read,  New  York^  Hurd  &  Hough* 
VM,  1870,  t2  mo.,  pp.  XV  and  20. 
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Dr.  Fraoklin  writes  to  Dr.  Ingenbauz.  Philadelphiap  October  24th,  1788 : 
**  We  have  no  philosophical  news  here  at  preseut,  except  that  a  boat  moved 
by  a  sleara-eugine  rows  itself  against  title  in  our  river,  aud  it  ia  apprehended 
the  construction  may  be  so  simplified  and  improved  as  to  become  generally 
useful;' 

1788* — About  the  middle  of  October,  1788,  a  boat,  the  joint  prorluction  of 
Patrick  Millar,  James  Taylor,  and  William  SymiDgton,  propelled  by  steam, 
was  put  in  motion  on  the  Lake  of  Dalswiujx^n,  in  Scotland.  A  successful  and 
beautiful  experiment.  The  vessel  moved  delightfully,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  cylindeis  were  only  four  inches  in  diameter,  went  at  the  rate  of  (ive  miles 
an  hour.  The  engine,  in  a  etrong  oak  frame,  waa  placed  in  a  pleaaure-boat, 
the  boiler  being  parallel  to  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vesael,  ant^  the 
paddles  iJi  the  cadie  of  the  boat.  The  vessel  continued  to  ply  fur  some  days 
for  the  amusement  of  the  projector,  aud  to  the  astonish ntetit  of  the  couuiry 
people,  who  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  see  a  boat  driven  by  reik 
(smoke).  After  tlie^^e  experiments  the  engine  was  removed  into  the  library 
of  Dalswinton  House,  where  it  stood  for  a  long  time  as  an  ornamentjil  model. 
In  1870  it  was  on  exhibition  in  London,  and  an  engraving  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Ilhtntrated  News, 

Satisfactory  as  was  the  result  of  thig  experiment,  it  did  not  fulfil  all  the 
designs*  of  the  inventors.  A  model  vessel  even  as  large  as  theirs  mig^t 
succeed  and  still  leave  it  doubtful  whether  a  larger  scale  might  not  im[ialr 
the  efficiency  of  the  contrivance.  Their  success  determined  them  to  make 
an  expensive  trial  on  a  large  scale.  From  this  determi nation  resulted  tlitir 
second  steamboat,  constructed  in  1789, 

178S>. — The  date  of  commencing  this  ve&sel  in  fixed  by  tiie  following  letter, 
the  original  of  which  ia  preserved  in  the  Millar  family : 

"DuMFERLiNE,  6th  of  June,  1789. 

**  Gentlemen*  :  The  bearer,  Mr.  William  Bymington,  is  employed  by  me 
to  erect  a  steam-engine  for  a  double  vessel,  which  he  proposes  to  have  made 
at  Carron.  I  havo  therefore  to  beg  that  you  will  order  the  engine  to  be 
made  according  to  his  directions.  As  it  is  of  importance  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  soon,  I  beg  also,  that  you  will  assist  him,  by  your 
orders  to  the  proper  workmen,  in  having  it  done  expeditiously.  I  am  ever, 
with  great  regard,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'*  Patrick  Miixar. 

•'To  THK  CUrron  Company,  Carrox." 


It  was  proposed  to  make  the  second  experiment  on  the  Forth  or  Clyde 
Canal.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Millar's  large  twin  or  double  pleasure-boat, 
the  same  he  had  previously  used  with  paddle-wheels,  driven  by  men,  was 
Bent  up  from  Leith  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  Grangemouth,  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  to  receive  the  new  steam-engine. 
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IS  double  or  twin  vessel  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  had  cylinders  to 
her  engines  of  eighteen  inches  diameter*  Her  engine  was  iti  all  respects  a 
larger  niachine  than  the  first,  but  identical  in  construction,  and  of  about 
twelve  horse-power.  At  the  first  trial  the  boards  of  the  paddle-wheels  were 
broken  by  the  concussion  of  the  engine,  which  rendered  the  experiment  in- 
domplete,  but  on  the  26th  of  December,  1789,  the  experiment  was  repeated, 
and  the  vessel  propelled  at  the  rate  of  uneven  knots  an  hour.  The  next  day 
the  vf»yage  was  repeated  with  the  same  succe^ss.  The  vessel  being  a  light 
skiff  with  plank  less  than  an  inch  thick,  as  soon  as  the  experiments  were 
over  was  replaced  on  her  original  station  as  a  pleasure-boat,  and  the  engine 
clepiisited  at  the  Carron  Works. 

iVillowing  account  of  this  experiment,  drawn  up  by  Lord  CuUeu,  was 
^,,*.  ,.  hed  in  three  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers:  *'  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  inform  you  that  the  experiment  which  some  time  ago  was  made  upon  the 
CrfoaiCaual  here  by  Mr.  Millar,  of  Dalswiuton,  for  ascertalnmg  the  power 
of  the  feteam-engine  when  applied  to  sailing,  lias  lately  been  repeated  with 
great  success.  Although  these  experiments  have  been  conducted  under  a 
variety  of  disadvantages,  as  having  been  made  with  a  vessel  built  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  yet  the  velocity  acquired  was  no  less  than  six  and  a  half  to 
seven  miles  an  hour. 

''^This  sufficiently  shows  that  with  vessels  properly  constructed  a  velocity  of 
eight  or  nine,  or  even  ten,  mileii  an  horjr  may  be  easily  accomplished,  and 
llie  advantages  of  so  great  a  velocity  in  rivers,  straits,  etc*,  and  in  ease§  of 
emergency,  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  as  there  cftn  be  few  wiud^.  tide«i,  or 
currents  which  can  easily  impede  or  resist  it,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  even 
slower  motion  the  utmost  a<lvantage  must  result  to  inland  navigation/* 
1790. — John  Fitch,  June  22,  1790,  petitioned  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
War,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  that  in  the  year  1785  he 
coDceived  the  idea  of  applying  steam  to  propel  vessels  through  tlie  water; 
that  the  impossibility  of  procuring  experienced  workmen  and  bis  total  igno- 
rance of  the  construction  of  a  steam  engine,  etc.,  etc.,  caused  him  to  expend 
ai  '»r)  in  experiments  ;  that  having  at  length /«%  succeeded^  he  cornea 

^  a  man  who,  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  has  really  accomp- 

liahifd  a  design  which  will  evince  the  many  important  advantages    which 
nni?t  result  to  the  United  States, 
lie  ttddi  to  his  petition  : 

"The  introduction  of  a  complete  steam  engine  formed  upon  the  newast  and 
^  "^  *  principles,  into  a  country  like  America,  where  labor  is  high,  would 
him  to  public  countenance  by  encouragement  inclepenrlent  of  its 
tt»e  in  navigation :  the  great  time  and  money  he  has  expended  in  bringing 
Us  iK^heme  to  perfection  have  been  occasioned  by  his  ignorance  (jf  the  im- 
proved  state  of  the  steam  engine,  for  not  a  person  could  he  found  %Tho  was 
luainted  with  the  minutia  of  Bolton  tt  Watt's  new  engine. 
And  whelfiKr  your  petitioners  engine  is  shnllar  or  not  (o  those  in  England 
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he  i«  ihh'4  viomctit  totally  ignorant;  but  is  happy  to  say,  that  he  b  now  able 
to  make  a  complete  steaov  engine  which  in  its  effectfl|  he  believes,  is 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe;  the  coustmction  of  which  he  has  never  kept 
«ecret. 

"  On  his  first  undertaking  the  scheme  he  knew  there  were  a  great  number 
of  ways  of  applying  the  power  of  steam  to  the  propeUing  of  vessels  throui^h 
the  water,  perhaps,  all  equally  eflective,  but  this  formed  no  part  of  his  coo- 
sideratiou,  ku<»wiiig  that  if  he  could  bring  his  steam  engine  to  work  in  a 
boat,  he  would  be  uuder  no  difficulty  in  apply iug  its  force ;  therefore  he 
trusts  no  interference  with  him  in  propelling  boats  by  steam,  under  any 
pretence  of  a  different  mode  of  application  will  be  permitted ;  for  should 
that  be  the  ca^e,  tbe«  employment  of  his  time  and  the  amaxing  expense 
attending  ihe  perfectiug  of  his  scheme^  would,  while  they  gave  the  world  a 
valuable  discovery,  and  to  America  peculiar  and  important  advantages, 
^'eveutuate  iif  the  ruin  of  your  petitiuuer;  for  a  thousand  different  modes 
may  be  applied  by  subsequent  uavigators/*  all  benefitteil  by  the  expense  and 
persevering  labor  of  your  petitioner,  and  then,  sharing  with  him  those  profits 
which  they  never  earned." 

1789-90.^ — The  fourth  steamboat  built  in  the  United  States  not  being  con- 
sidered fai*t  enough,  the  steamboat  company  which  had  acquired  an  intereei 
in  John  Fitch's  invention  built  a  fifth,  which  wa^  first  tried  December,  1789, 
about  the  time  Millar  was  nmking  his  second  successful  experiment  in  Scot- 
land. Her  ^peed  not  proving  satisfactory,  various  alterations  were  made  in  her 
machinery,  until  A[^ril,  17yO»  when  the  most  complete  success  was  attained* 
In  May,  General  ^liillin  and  the  whole  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  were  pa^i^engL^r!?  in  her,  Tlie  ruH»>wing  account  of  this  experi- 
ment h  given  by  William  Thornton,  K<(|.,  wlio  was  one  of  the  fompauy 
interested,  and  a  passenger  on  board  : 

**The  day  was  appointed,  and  the  experiment  made  in  the  foilowiu^^  man- 
ner. A  mile  wa6  measurcil  in  Front  Street  (t>r  Water  Street)  Philadelphia^ 
and  the  bound  projected  at  right  angles  as  exact  as  could  be  to  the  wharves, 
where  a  flag  was  placed  at  each  end,  and  also  a  stop-watch.  The  boat  was 
ordered  under  way  at  dead-water,  or  when  the  tide  was  found  to  be  without 
movement;  as  the  boat  passed  one  Hag  it  was  struck,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  watchcii  were  seX  ofi*;  as  the  boat  readied  tfie  other  flag  it  wasalsostrucki 
and  the  walelies  innituiitly  utopped.  Kvery  precaution  was  taken  before 
witnesses,  ihe  liuje  was  shown  to  all,  the  experiment  declared  to  be  fairly 
miMle,  ntid  the  boat  was  found  to  go  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  or 
one  mile  within  the  eighth  of  an  hrmr.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  Pcno- 
Bylvania  were  so  highly  gnUilled  that,  without  tfieir  intentions  being  previ- 
ously known,  Governor  MiHIin,  attended  by  the  Council  in  procesaioQ. 
presented  to  the  Company,  aud  placed  in  the  boat,  a  superb  silk  flag,  prepared 
expreti^Iy,  which  Mr.  Fitch  afterwards  took  to  France  and  presented  to  the 
National  Convention." 
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They  were  thu9  pnrticular  in  ascertaining  the  oxact  speed  of  the  boat,  as 
on  her  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  depended  the  assignment  of 
her  in  shares  tu  a  com  puny.  It  seems  in  be  a  little  UDcertaia  whether  the 
Bfilk  flag  presented  contaiiie<1  tlie  arms  of  Pennsylvania  or  was  simply  the 
flag  of  I  he  United  Slates,  * 

The  boat  afterwards  ran  eighty  mile-*  in  a  day.     She  was  placed  upim  the 

>elawure  in   the  summer,  and  ran   regularly  as  a  packet,  passenger,  and 

freight  boat  for  three  or  four  months.     Advertisements  of  her  trips  were 

I    '  '"  '     1  in  ihe   Philadelphia  newspaper?.     Of  thefre  notices  twenty-three 

I  51  found,  giving  advice  of  thirty-one  trips  to  Trenton,  Burlington, 

Chester,  Wilmington,  and  Gray's  Ferry,     One  of  these  advertisements,  taken 

from    The  Ffdtral  Gazette  and  Philadelphia  Daily  Advertiser  of  Monday, 

July  2(i,  1790,  is  as  follow:*.     It  will  be  seen  it  wa^  thought  sutficieutly  dis- 

tinrtire  to  call  her  ihe  steamboat,  since  there  was  none  other  in  the  world  at 

that  time: 

"Tin: 

STEAMBOAT 

rv;i$  .jui  (ijt  munuvv  niodui^g  at  icn  u  clock,  froui  Arch  .^^iret-i  rcriy,  ui  onicr  to  ij.kc    p.i>scn^ 
grr«  for  Burtington,  Bri&lol,  Bordcniowii,  otid  Trenton,  and  nrlurn  next  d.iy, 
rini-^L«FXi'iilA,  July  26th,  I7*)0," 

It  U  estimated  that  during  the  summer  this  steamboat  passed  over  between 
two  and  three  thousand  uiiles*  In  the  autumn  she  was  laid  up  and  never 
nsed  afterwards,  there  not  being  sufficient  travel  and  trans  porta  tiou  to  pay 
the  ifxpense  of  runnirij^  her. 

Before  this  conclusion  was  arrived  iit  tlie  ccunpauy  ha<i  projected  and 
commenced  building  another,  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
d  the  **  Perseverance."  She  was  of  twenty*five  tons  burden,  and 
hooner  fashion.  The  boat  was  completed,  and  her  engines  nearly 
w),  when  fshe  broke  adrift  from  her  fastenings  at  the  wharf,  in  a  storm,  and 
viAs  blown  on  shore  at  Petty*s  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  Before  she  could  be 
gutteu  otf,  the  company  in  their  attempts  to  simplify  tUenjuchine  had  ruined 
It,  and  moreover,  had  got  into  debt,  which  obliged  them  to  sacrifice  both 
iwau  and  nil  ihe  machinery* 

1790. — William  Longstreet,  an  American  inventor,  born  in  New  Jersey, 
aud  who  die<l  in  1814,  removed  to  Georgia.  lu  17f>0  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Tolfairs,  of  Savannah,  asking  him  to  assist  him  in  raising  means  to 
coiutnict  a  bout  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  This  letter  was  publis^hed  in  the 
Sarannah  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  newspapers,  but  the  funds  were  not  imme- 
diJitely  obtained*  lie  subsec^uently  obtained  the  necessary  means  for 
experiment,  and^constructed  a  small  model  boat  upon  a  plan  very  different 
fmm  Fulton *s,  which  went  on  the  Bavannah  river  against  the  stream  five 
niiles  an  himr.* 


^  Appkioii*s  American  Cyclopedia. 
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17^0. — Earl  StaDbope,  May  7»  ITC^O,  patented  a  Janf«i*shaped  vessel,  which 
he  styled  an  "  Anibi-Davigator,"  with  a  propeller  in  the  form  of  a  duck*s  fcM>i, 

worked  by  a  twelve-horse  cross-bead  engine,  with  double  conneeting-rod'5. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  it  wsis  laid  up  in  Deptford  Dock* 
Yard.  This  engine,  at  least  such  portion «of  it  as  could  be  made  available^ 
was  in  1802  applied  to  tbe  fini  deavi-dredrfe,  built  for  the  Admiralty. 
The  "  Ambl-navigator ''  had  a  novel  description  of  ru«lder»  styled  by  the 
inventor  an  "equipollant  rudder," 

179L--On  the  26th  uf  August,  1791.  John  Fitch  obtuitied  a  U.  S,  Patent 
for  his  invention  which  is  signed  by  George  Washington,  Pn^ident,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  who  also  certifies  that  the  patent  was  delivered 
to  him  August  30tb.  The  patent  recites  "  he  having  inveiUed  the  following 
useful  devices  not  before  known  or  U3e(l,  vix. :  f*ir  applying  the  force  of 
steam  to  a  trunk  or  truuka  for  drawing  water  in  at  the  bnw  of  a  boat  or 
vessel,  and  forcing  the  same  out  at  the  stern,  in  order  to  propel  the  boat  or 
vessel  through  the  water,  for  forcing  a  column  of  air  through  a  trunk  or 
trunks  filled  with  water  by  the  force  of  steam,  and  for  applying  the  force  of 
steam  to  cranks,  paddles,  for  propelling  a  boat  or  vesi*el  tlirough  the  water. 
The  said  John  Fitch, his  bell's,  etc.,  were  granted  for  the  tirae  of  fourteen  years, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  using  and  vending  to 
others  the  said  inventions. 

At  the  request  of  Aaron  Vail,  Esq.,  the  U.  S,  consul  at  L'Orient,  John 
Fitch  was  sent  in  1791  by  the  company  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  building 
steamboats.  A  brevet  of  invention  was  granted  him  on  the  29th  of  Xovem- 
her,  1791,  for  his  invention,  but  in  the  **  Description  des  Machines  et  Pro- 
cedes  specific  dans  les  Brevets  d*lnventions  expires  Paris,  1811,"  it  is  stated 
that  Des  Blancshad  previously  proposed  a  similar  scheme,  and  that  a  model 
of  his  plan  had  been  deposited  in  the  **  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Meteirs/^ 

Mr.  Vail,  unable  to  obtain  workmen  to  build  the  boats,  paid  the  expenses 
of  Mr.  Fitch,  who  returned  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Vail  aJlerwards  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fulton,  when  in  France,  the  papers  aiid 
designs  of  the  steamboat  appertaining  to  the  company. 


Under  date  *Tbilnilelphia,  29  June.  17J»2/*  Fitch  wrote  to  David  Kitten- 
house:  **  I  conceive  that  navigation  by  steam  will  be  the  secorul  mode  of 
navigation,  but  can  never  take  tbe  preference  of  a  fair  wind,  as  air  is  much 
cheaper  than  steam.  It  may  also  be  boldly  asserted  that  it  would  bo  much 
easier  to  carry  a  first-rate  man-of-war  by  steam  at  an  e^ual  rate  tlian  a  &maU 
boat;  for  in  euch  a  case  we  should  not  be  so  cramped  for  room,  nor  should 
we  80  sensibly  feel  a  few  pounds  weight  of  machinery* 

"This  ftir,  whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not,  will  be  the  mode  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time,  for  packets  and  armed  vessels.? 

In  his  autobiographv,  Fitch  uses  this  touching  and  prophetic  language: 
**Tbe  day  will  come  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches 
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from  MY  io mention  ;  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  Jobn  Filch  can  do 
anytbiug  worthy  of  atteotion/** 

1791* — ^Colouel  John  C.  Stevens,  of  HobokeD,  New  Jersey,  pommenced 
bfa  experiments  in  steam  navigation  in  1791,  and  by  careful  stuJy  succeeded 
Id  mastering  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  steam-engine.  With  this  knowl- 
Jge  as  a  basis,  he  made  further  investigations,  which  resulted  in  inven- 
Uous,  the  first  practical  tests  of  which  proved  so  satisfactory  that  he 
at  once  set  about  developing  his  ideas  in  order  to  devote  them  to  the 
iblic  good.  His  first  attempts  were  made  with  a  rotatory  engine,  for 
irKjch  he  substituted  one  of  Watt*s.  His  first  engineer  proved  an  incor- 
rigible sot.  His  second  became  consumptive,  and  died  before  his  experiment 
wns  completed.  He  then  resolved  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
built  a  workshop  on  his  own  estate,  where  he  employed  workmen  under  his 
iiiTD  superintendence.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  invented  the  first  tulni- 
bir  brjiler  about  1801,  but  Nathan  Reed  look  out  a  patent  for  one  in  1790. 
With  various  forma  of  vessels  and  different  modifications  of  propelling  appa- 
ratu^y  he  impelled  boiit^  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  milas  per  hour.  They  were 
ill  truth  more  perfect  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  did  not  satisfy  his 
own  hopes  and  sanguine  expectations, 

1792. — Baron  Seguier  experimented  with  a  submerged  propeller. 

1792, — The  Historical  Chronicle  of  the  Bee^  page  23,  says,  **  Earl  Stan- 


♦  John  Fitch. — Ttie  rcmiins  of  John  Fiich  were  interre<l  in  the  village  graveyard  of 
B&TtJstown,  Nelson  Counl>%  Kentucky,  in  ihe  rear  of  the  court  house  and  county  jail,  in 
179$,  ^^  *  fiebble  of  all  the  fine  stone  in  ibe  land  mirks  his  last  resting  place,  Btil  his 
last  will  and  tevtatncnl  is  on  record,  as  copied  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
EviniMtg  Telegraphy  viz,: 

••  I  Jobn  Fitch  of  the  Comity  af  Nelson  do  make  this  niy  last  will  and  testament.  To 
William  Row;in  E>»q.,  my  !ru?ity  friend  my  beaver  hat  shoe  knee  and  stock  buckles 
Jking  stick,  and  spectacles.  To  Doctor  William  Thornton  of  the  City  of  Wa-^hington  in 
ilnci  of  Columbia.  To  Eliza  Vail,  daughter  of  Aaron  Vail  Consul  of  the  United  States 
L'Oricnt.  To  John  Rowan  Esq.  of  Beards  Town  son  of  said  William  and  lo  James 
DOf^  of  *aid  town  I  bequeath  all  Ihe  rest  of  niy  estate  real  and  per>onal  to  be  divided 
t  them  share  and  share  alike  and  I  appoint  the  said  Jobn  Rowan  E^q,  and  James 
'  E%(j :  tny  executors  and  the  legacies  hereby  bcquealheil  to  them  my  said  Executors 
Is  in  considenition  of  their  accepting  the  Executorship  and  bringing  to  a  final  close  all  suits 
[  liw  anij  attending  to  the  businc:*^  of  the  estate  hereby  bequeathed.  Hereby  declaring 
I  lo  be  tny  last  will  and  testament  this  the  aoih  day  of  June  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun- 
l  and  ntfiety-etght — Witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

'*JmiN  Fitch. 

Ari:nn\rl»*(!n?f»,  sk'-Tic<l  and  st^aled  \v\  presence  of 

*'  James  Nourse 
'^  Michael  Rencm 

Ifer 
••  Susannah  X  McCow.v 
♦  mark 

*  lo  h  of  July  following  the  will  was  proved  by  the  cKccutors,  and  ordered  to  be 
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hope^g  experiments  fur  navigating  vessels  by  the  steam-eDgine,  without  masld 
or  sails,  have  succeeded  so  much  to  hia  satisfactiou  od  a  small  scale,  that  u 
vt'issel  of  two  buntlred  tons  burden  on  this  principle  is  now  building  uoder 
his  direction.     The  expense  of  this  vessel  is  to  be  paid  by  ibe  Navy  Board 
in  the  first  instance,  on  condition  that  if  she  do  not  answer  after  the  first 
trial,  she  shall  be  returned  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  all  the  expense  made  good^ 
bv  him.*'  1 

A  similar  arcouut  of  the  earl'd  steam- vessel  appeared  in  the  OenikniaCi 

^^agasinc  for  Oct«>ber,  1792  (page  956),  where  it  is  stated  that  it  was  tfaeiij 

Pbeing  built  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Htalkart,  the  author  of  a  very  valuaj^ 

ble  work  on  naval  architecture.  About  this  time  Robert  Fulton*  then  living 

at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  held  some  correspondence  with  Earl  Stanhope  on 

the  subject  of  moving  ships  by  a  steam-engine. 

1793. — The  Earl  of  Stanhope,  in  1793,  revived  the  project  of  Genevois^ 
and  this  machine,  in  1795,  was  placed  in  a  boat  furnished  with  a  powerful 
engine,  and  tried  by  him  in  Greenland  Dock,  In  this  experiment  the  pad- 
dles were  two  gigantic  duck's  feet,  suspended  from  either  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  opening  and  shutting  like  huge  umbrellas.  He  w*as  unable  to  obtain 
for  his  boat  a  greater  velocity  than  three  miles  an  hour.  While  engaged  in 
this  experiment  he  received  a  letter  from  Robert  Fulton,  who  proposed  the 
use  of  paddle-wheels  ;  and  it  is  probable  his  neglect  to  listen  to  this  sugges- 
tion caused  a  delay  in  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  of  at  least  twelve 
years,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ingenuity  of  Fulton,  backed  by  the 
wealth  and  intiuence  of  Lord  Stanhope,  would  have  been  as  successful  then 
as  it  was  years  later. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  date  Fulton's  intention  was  iirst  directed  to  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  but  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fulttm, 
after  his  death,  was  found  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  dated  at  Holda- 
worth,  Devon,  October  7,  1793,  in  which  he  says, — 

**SiR, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  SOth  of  September,  in  which  you  pro- 
pose to  communicate  to  me  the  principles  of  an  invention  which  you  say 
you  have  discovered  respecting  the  moving  of  sliips  by  the  means  of  steam* 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  made  important  discoveries.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  communication  which  you  intend,  as  I  have  made  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  my  particular  study,**  etc.  J 

In  1792  nr  1794,  Elijah  Orrasbee,  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  inventor  by 
birth,  and  a  native  of  Connecticut,  is  said  to  have  moved  a  boat  successfully 
by  steam.  He  had  noted  the  difficulties  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river, 
and  when  afterwards  he  saw  steam  used  as  a  power  for  pumping  water  from 
Uliues,  saw  how  those  dithculties  could  be  overcome.  One  day  David  Wil- 
kinson, of  Pawtucket,  another  inventor,  stopped  at  Cranston,  Uhode  Island, 
where  Ormsbee  was  at  work,  when  Ormsbee  said  he  had  been  thinking  about 
a  steamboat,  and  added  if  ^Ir.  Wilkinson  would  make  the  castings  he  would 
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make  the  boat ;  to  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  agreed,  anil  went  homes  and  cast 
•nd  bored  a  cylinder,  and  made  the  necesj^ary  wrought-iron  canuectiona. 
Two  kinds  of  paddles  were  proposed,  one  called  a  fluttei*-wheel  (a  side-wheel) 
the  other  termed  a  goose-foot,  which  they  decitJed  to  try.  m  the  power  could 
be  applied  more  cheaply*  Mr.  Orrasbee  obtained  from  Messrs.  Clark  <& 
Kightengale  the  loan  of  a  long  boat  belonging  to  the  ship  **  Abigail"  for  the 
experiment,  and  also  borrowed  from  Captain  Ephraim  Bowen  a  copper  still 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  capacity,  and  retreated  to  a  place 
railed  Windscw  Cave,  where  all  of  the  wood,  and  niurh  of  the  iron-work  was 
done  by  bimself.  At  last  one  pleasant  afternoon  or  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  1792,  he  got  lot »  his  boat,  pulled  the  throttle-valve,  and  the  boat  glided 
out  into  the  bny.  He  was  yet  fearful  that  his  new-found  power  ntight  fail 
him,  and  fo  sal  silent  and  eager,  watching  the  piston  rise  and  fall  and  the 
pftddles  go  to  and  fro*  But  it  did  not  fail ;  the  boat  went  steadily  through 
the  water,  and  arrived  at  Long  Wharf  in  Providence.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Ormsbee  left  in  the  boat  for  F*aw tucket  to  show  Mr.  Wilkini?on  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  enterprise.  After  a  day  or  two  the  boat  came  back 
to  Providence,  where  it  was  received  with  astoni*hment.  For  several  week3 
Uio  boat  went  up  and  down  the  river;  Captain  John  H.  Ormsbee,  then  a  lad 
of  twelve,  going  in  her  ass  steersman. 

The  steam  was  not  applied  to  elevate  and  depress  the  piston  as  was  done 
by  Walt,  but  applied  to  raise  the  piston,  and  then  being  condensed  by  cold 
water,  the  piston  waa  turned  by  atmospheric  pressure.  In  this  way  the 
goose-foot  paddles  of  the  boat  were  moved  forward  a^d  aft.  When  they 
moved  forward  they  closed,  and  when  movetl  aft  they  expanded  to  a  width 
of  from  eight^*en  to  twenty-four  inches.  The  progress  of  the  boat  was  from 
three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  which  wouhl  probably  have  been  increased  to 
five  or  *ix  if  wheels  had  been  substituted  for  paddjes,  But  Ormsbee  had  no 
Livingston  with  open  pur^o  to  assist  him,  and  so,  after  having  d^^monst rated 
the  poi-Mbility  of  fcteam  navigation,  bis  golden  dreams  faded,  and  he  sorrow* 
folly  reiurned  the  ftill  to  the  disullery  and  the  boat  to  its  owner. 

When,  in  1817,  the  **  Firefly**  arrived  in  Pawtucket,  people  remembered 
the  stvam  long-boat,  and  said,  **  We  have  seen  a  boat  go  by  steam  before;** 
and  Culonel  John  S.  Eddy  a  few  years  since  related  that  when  fourteen  yea rd 
old  he  went  with  his  father  to  Kettle  Point  and  **saw  Mr.  Ormsbee  in  a 
eaooe  with  a  kettle  in  it  raising  steam  to  pro  pell  a  boat."  This  was  in  1794. 
He  did  not  build  it  on  Kettle  Point,  but  went  down  there  to  get  out  :)f  sight 
of  people.  He  worked  first  on  a  canoe  dug  out  of  a  log,  and  afterwards 
applied  steam  to  a  hjng  boat.  He  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  when  steam- 
bgatft  firsit  came  into  use  about  Elijah  Ormsbee*s  getiintj  up  such  a  thing  a 
grrat  while  before.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Ormsbee,  of  Providence,  has  a  state- 
ca<ftititi  the  handwriting  of  his  father.  Captain  John  II.  Ormsbee,  in  accor^ 
dance  wiih  this  statement,  and  there  is  corroborative  evidence  on  record  in 
the  file*  of  the  Tmn?actions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
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mestic  industry.  It  was  said  bj  Mr.  Wilkinsun,  who  took  the  works  alter 
the  boat  was  abauduued,  that  he  exhibited  and  explained  thcni  to  one  Daniel 
French,  who  in  turn  made  Robert  Fultoa  ac(|uaiiited  with  them** 

17U3.^ — John  Smith,  in  June,  1793,  used  a  steamboat  with  paddle  wheels 
on  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  Canal p  from  Runcorn  to  Maocbester,  The 
vessel  bad  on  her  an  engine  on  the  old  atraospheric  principle,  was  worked 
with  a  beam,  connectiug-rod,  double  cranks,  in  a  horizontal  liue^  with  seven 
paddles  on  each  side,  which  propelleii  her  after  the  rates  of  two  miles  an 
hour/f- 

171J4. — In  1T94,  Lord  Stanhope  addressed  a  letter  to  Wilberforce  on  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  likely,  he  thought  to  be  brought  under  di^cuasion 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  In  his  letter  he  speculates  on  the  possible  re- 
sources of  France,  and  hints  that  England  is  not  invulnerable.     He  says: 

**Thi^  country,  Great  Britain,  is  vulnerable  in  so  many  waysi,  the  picture  < 
is  horrid.  By  my  letter  I  will  say  nothing  on  that  subject.  One  instance  I 
will,  however,  state,  because  it  is  information  you  cannot,  as  yet,  receive  from 
any  other  quarter;  thou^di  in  two  or  three  months  from  tlie  date  of  this  let- 
ter the  fact  will  be  fully  established,  and  yoii  may  then  hear  it  from  others. 
The  thing  I  ullude  to  is  of  peculiar  importance.  The  fact  is  this.  I  knoxv 
(and  in  a  lew  weeks  shall  pro^e)  that  ships  of  any  size,  and  ft^r  certain  rea- 
sons the  larger  the  better,  may  be  navigated  in  any  narrow  or  other  sea  with- 
out sails  (though  occasionally  with),  but  so  as  to  go  without  wind,  and  even 
directly  against  both  wind  and  wave:*.  The  consequences  I  draw  are  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  that  all,the  principal  reasons  against  the  French  having  the 
ports  of  Ostend,  etc,  cease,  inasmuch  as  a  French  fleet  composed  of  ships 
of  the  above-mentioned  description,  would  come  out  at  all  limes  from 
Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  Ostend,  etc.,  and  appear  in  the 
same  seas.  The  water,  even  at  Dunkirk,  will  be  amply  deep  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  there.  The  French  having  Ostend,  ought  not,  there- 
fore, under  this  new  revolution  in  naval  aflairs— for  it  would  be  a  complete^ 
revolution — to  be  a  bar  to  peace.  Under  the  old  nautical  system,  naval  mea 
might  have  reasoned  differently  upon  that  subject.  But  the  most  impor* 
tant  consequence  which  I  draw  from  this  stupentlous  fact  mentioned  at  the 
top  of  this  page  is  this,  namely,  that  It  tviil  sliortly  render  alt  the  ejcisiing  navies 
of  the  world  (I  mean  miltlart^  navies)  no  better  thm  lumber.  For  what  can 
ships  do  that  are  dependent  upon  the  wind  and  weather  against  fleets  wholly 
independent  of  either?  Therefore  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  English 
navy  is  no  more !  We  must  have  a  new  one.  The  French  and  other  nations 
will,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  their  new  ones." 

This  is  a  curious  prediction  as  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  steam 


^♦History  ofSlcain  Navigation  between  Providence  and  New  York.  1792  i877,hy  Chirlc» 
H.  Dow. 


f  Nautical  Magacine.  vol.  i.,  1832. 
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^to  navigation  upon  naval  warfare  and  armameDt?,  written  m  the  EarPs 
letter  was,  fall  thirteen  years  before  Fulton's  succesa  with  the  "Clermont" 
on  the  Hudson. 

1794.^ — William  Lyttletoo,  July  15,  1794,  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  a  screw  propeller  of  three  blades,  which  was  to  be  rotated  by  hand-power 
E^r  a  steam-engine,  and  experimented  with  a  copper  screw  so  formed  as 
iescribed  by  Colonel  Beau  fry. 

The  same  year  Samuel  Morey,  of  Connecticut,  who  commenced  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Connecticut  River  in  1790,  propelled  his  boat  by  a  stern  wheel 
from  Hartford  to  New  York  City,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  Judge  Livingston,  Edward  Livingston,  John  Stevens,  and 
pther:*,  were  on  board  this  boat  when  she  went  from  New  York  to  Greenwich. 
This  watt  the  sixth  steamboat  built  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  reliable  account  of  Mor€y*8  experiments  and  claim  to  having 
made  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  of  having  made  the 
•*  Erst  practical  steamboat,"  was  publishetl  in  18G4,  by  the  Kev.  Cyrus 
Mann,  of  Orford,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  JMann,  an  educated  man,  of  strict 
ategrity,  spent  both  time  and  research  in  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of 
*alton,  Morey,  and  others,  of  a  practical  success  in  steam  navigation.  The 
fotlowing  is  an  extract  from  his  book : 

**The  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  is  commonly  awarded  to 
Robert  Fulton,  but  it  belongs  primarily  and  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  to  a  more 
obscure  individual.  So  far  as  is  known  the  first  steamboat  ever  seen  on  the 
iratere  of  America  was  invented  by  Captain  i?amuel  Morey,  of  Orford, 
New  Hampshire.  The  astonishing  sight  of  this  man  ascending  Connecticut 
tivcr,  between  Orford  and  Fairlee,  in  a  little  boat  just  large  enough  to 
[jntain  himself  and  the  rude  machinery  connected  with  the  steain-boilcrs 
and  a  handful  of  wood  for  a  fire^  was  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  his  boyhood, 
|mtid  by  others  who  yet  survive,*     This  was  as  early  as  1793  or  earlier,  and 

pfore  Fulton's  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  steam  naviga- 
tion." 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  show  that  several  patents 
for  the  application  of  steam  were  taken  out  by  Morey  for  the  application  of 
iieam  **  to  boats'*  previous  to  Fulton's,  as  Morey^s  great  aim  had  always 

bu  lo  invent  a  steamboat. 

Captain  Samuel  Morey,  a  son  of  General  Israel  Morey»  who  moved  to 
rOrford  from  Connecticut  in  1706,  died  in  1843,  aged  seventy-one  years, 
He  originally  owned  iifteen  hundred  acres  of  woodland  about  Fairlee  Pond, 
and  employed  a  large  number  of  men  and  oxen  during  the  winter  months  in 
deariDg  tJie  lumber  for  market,  the  proceeds  of  which,  forty  thousand  dol- 
IftrSj  were  consumed   in  scientific  projects.      He    began  in  1780  to  give 


*  Mri.  Nathaniel  M«nti  was  on  board  the  steamboat  of  Morey,  luid  '*  ordered  it,^'  as  she 
laid. 
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attention  to  subjects  «f  light,  heat,  nud  steam,  and  iuvenled  several 
ingeiiioud  contrivances,  lie  was  li  correspondent  uf  Professor  Sillinian, 
and  contributed  to  the  pages  d£  iUq  American  Journal  of  Sdence  and  Art^, 
*He  al&o  corre:*ponded  with  Fulton,  and  vi.*ited  him  twice  lu  New  York, 
and  exhibited  to  him  tlie  mwdel  of  his  boat,  receiving  a  return  vWii  from 
Fulton. 

After  visiting  Morey,  Fulton  coniraenced  his  boat  on  the  HudtiuD,  and 
Morey  always  held  that  he  surreptitiously  imitated  his  model.     In  1820 
Morey   put  on  Fairlee  Pond  a  boat  named  the  "Aunt  Sally.'*      It  wa^H 
twenty  luet  long,  and  neatly  painted.     Some  unprincipled  ])crson  £unk  i^| 
soon  after  it^  trial  trip,  and  it  now  rests  beneath  the  waters  of  the  pond.        H 

Writiog  to  Willium  A.  Duer,  Esq.,  October  31,  1818,  Mi»rey  says: 
"  As  near  as  I  ciiu  recollect  it  was  &s  early  as  1TS)0  ttmt  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  improving  the  steain-eugioe  and  in  applying  it  to  the  purpose 
of  propelling  boat?.  .  .  .  In  Juue,  175)7,1  went  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Del- 
aware, and  there  constructed  a  steamboat,  and  devi^tefl  the  plan  of  pro- 
pelling by  means  of  wheels,  one  on  each  sitle.  Tiie  shafts  ran  across  the 
iboat  with  a  crank  in  the  middle,  worked  from  the  beam  of  the  engine  with 
jk  shackle  bar.  ,  ,  .  The  boat  was  openly  exhibited  in  Philadelphia.  *  .  . 
I  tijok  out  patents  for  my  improvements.  ...  I  never  had  any  doubt  but 
that  I  had  a  right  to  take  out  a  patent  for  the  application  of  two  wheels  to 
a  steamboat,  and  often  told  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton  tliat  I  had. 
To  the  latter,  I  ouce  asserted  this  right  when  on  board  his  steamboat  with 
him."  Nothing  but  want  of  pecuniary  means,  as  he  asserted,  seems  to  have 
been  wanting  for  his  inaugurating  his  methods  of  propelling  boats  by  steam* 

Morey 'a  claim  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  steatnboat  must  give^ 
way  before  tht;  superior  claims  of  Fitch's  steamboat  alromiy  recuuntedjH 
however.  fl 

Captain  Morey  continued  his  scientific  pursuits  to  the  tune  ot^  iiis  deeease^fl 
and  they  were  more  or  less  honored  and  rccoguiiied,  but  he  never  recoverejH 
frum  the  blow  received  through  the  alleged  perfidy  of  Fulton.  H 

179ti. — The  tenth  volume  of  the  **  Repository  of  Arts"  contains  uik-^crip-^ 
tion  of  the  fire-ship  of  Edward  Tbomason,  which  wag  laid  before  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  England,  in  179G.     It  had  vertical  wheek  at  the  aidetyf 
operated  on  by  steam-engines,  and   was  intended  to  possess  the  power  of™ 
moving  given  distances  in  all  directions  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  ^ 
director,  so  that,  ivUliont  *inif  person  on  board,  it  would  conduct  itself  ioto 
an  enemy's  port,  and  by  clock-work^  ut  the  given  moment,  explode  the  com- 
bustible.   This  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  torpedo  boat> 
which  is  moved  from  the  shore  by  electricity*  ^ 

The  »ei'enth  successful  bteamboat  was  tried  in  1796,  in  the  United  StateiyV 
the  inventiou  of  John  Fitch  after  his  return  from  France.    The  experiment 
was  tried  under  the  patronage  ol  Robert  11.  Livingston,  as  certified   to  by 
John  R.  Hutchings,  General  Anthony  Lamb,  and  William  H.  Weatlock, 
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l^WI^Rlide  with  a  screw  propeller,  the  vessel  used  was  a  yawl,  ii  bout  eighteen 
feet  iu  length  nud  Itaviug  »ix  feet  beaiii*  and  nteered  ai  the  bow  with  an 
oar.  The  boiler  was  a  ten-galloa  iruii  pot,  with  a  thick  plank  lid  tinuly 
fastened  to  it  by  an  iroQ  bar  placed  traiidversely.  The  cylinders  were  of 
wood,  barrel-shaped  on  the  DUtside,  straight  ou  the  iusid^i,  and  strongly 
hooped.  Steam  wai  raised  sufficienlly  high  to  8t*ucl  the  boat  once  or  twice 
around  the  pond,  when  more  water  was  neetled  to  generate  sleam  fur  a  new 
!^tnrt»  The  time  wns  the  gurntner  of  179(h  and  the  scene  of  the  experiment 
wm  **  The  Colfect"  a  fre^jb-water  pond  in  New  York  City,  near  what  i^  now 
called  Canal  iStreet.  Thi?  pond  hiu^  been  Jmineif  nuA  It^  ^itiv  <nvt  ri.l  vviil« 
uses*  h  DOW  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

1797. — The  eighth  United  States  steamboat  waa  buiU  by  iSaujucl  3lurey, 
assbted    by    the    Kev.    Burge-s    AHibou,    of    Bordenlovvn,    New    Jersey. 
It  wi^  constructed  with  paddle-wheeU  at  the  sldea,  iu  the  same  manner  ai^ 
FulUuj'd  steambiiat  subsecpiently,  and  wa^i  propelled  from  Borderrtown  to 
Philadelphia  iu  the  summer  of  1797,  and  publicly  exhibited.     In  thi.-i  year» 
ttlso^  Chancellor  Livingston  built  a  boat  on  the  Hudston  Kiver,  and  obtained 
exclusive  privilege  from  the  New  York  Le^isljiture  for  one  year,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  produced  a  vessel  impelled  by  gteam  three  mlki  an  hour^   but 
which  he  was  unable  to  effect.     He  was  associated  in  this  enterprise  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Nisbett,  a  native  of  England.     Bruuell,  afterwarda 
dUliuguUhed  m  the  engirjeer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel*  acted  as  iheir  engineer. 
Morse,  in  his  **  Gazetteer,"  published  ia  1797.  under  the  head  of  Territory, 
•od  referring  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  says  that  he  thinks  **t^  u  probable 
$t€ambaaU  will  br,  found  of  inji/itie  service  in  all  our  extensive  river  navUjatlon** 
In  17*J7  an  experiment  in  canal  steam  navigation  was  made  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Liverpool,  and  the  Monthly  Magatine  for  July  of  the  year  says, 
**  Lately  the  Newton-Common,  in  Lancashire,  a  vessel  heavily  laded  with 
pper  slag  passed  along  the  Sankey  Canal  without  the  aid  of  haulers  or 
wers,  the  oars  performing  eighteen  strokes  a  iniuute  by  the  application  of 
deani  only !    After  a  course  of  ten  mile3  the  vessel  returned  the  same  even- 
by  the  same  means  to  St*  Helen's,  whence  she  had  set  out*     This  inge- 
ud  discovery  by  the  original  form  and  motion  of  the  oars  may  be  ranked 
igst  the  most  useful  of  modern  inventions,  and  in  particular  promises 
Iiighe-«t  beneBbs  to  inland  navigation/* 
'    ni^S. — The  next  vessel  moved  by  steam,  in  the  United  States,  was  a  model 
boat,  about  three  feet  long,  built  by  John  Fitch,  at  Bardstown,  in  Kentucky, 
ia  the  summer  of  179H,  and  tried  upon  the  creek  near  that  town. 

1798. — The  succeiss  of  the  steamboat  was  assured  by  the  adoption  of  verti- 
cal padd!e*w heels  over  the  sides,  though  later  inventions  have  so  modified 
the  hulls  and  engines,  that  the  screw  placed  at  the  stern  has  iu  a  general 
measure  supplanted  the  side  wheels. 

In  1815  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  in  a  petition  to  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
a^mertA  with  the  modesty  and  manly  firmness  of  honesty  that  "he  is  the  true 
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and  original  inventor  and  discoverer  of  steamboats  with  vertical  wheels/' 
lu  an  afTadavit  attached  to  his  petition  he  says: 

"In  or  about  the  year  1781  or  1782  *' he  resided  with  Joseph  Voeteu- 
handt,  about  f^/ur  miles?  above  Esopus  on  the  North  river,  in  New  York, 
and  that  he  ditl  there  make,  rig,  and  pnt  in  operation  on  a  small  brook  near 
Vostenhandt'a  house  *'  a  small  wooden  model  of  a  boat  with  vertical 
wheels  over  the  sides,"  each  wheel  having  four  arms  or  paddles  made  of 
shingle?,  and  that  **  these  wheeU  being  acted  on  by  hickory  or  whalebone 
springs  propelled  the  model  boat  through  the  water  by  the  agency  of  a  tighL 
cord  passed  between  the  wheels,  and  being  reacted  on  by  the  springs,"         V 

In  1798  in  conjunction  with  Chancellor  Livingston^aud  John  Stevens,  be 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  build  a  boat  on  joint  account  for  which  the  en- 
gines were  to  bo  constructed  at  Second  River  by  Roosevelt^  while  the  pro- 
pelling power  was  to  be  on  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor's*  ■ 

Steam  was  applied  to  the  machinery  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1798 
unsuccessfully.  Improvements  were  made  in  it  until  in  October  Roosevelt 
wrote  the  Chancellor  an  account  of  a  trial  trip  on  which  the  speed  attained 
was  equivalent  to  about  three  miles  in  still  water,  though  with  wind  and 
tide,  the  Spani^sh  minister  who  was  on  board  and  highly  elated  estimated  the 
actual  speed  at  double  that  amount. 

The  month  previous  to  this  trial,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1708,  Roosevelt 
wrote  the  Chancellor  in  this  connection,  after  referring  to  a  change  in  the 
plan  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  '*  I  would  recommend  that  we  throw  two  wheeh 
of  wood  over  the  sides,  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  flys  (Hy-wheels)  with  eight 
arms  or  paddles;  that  part  which  enters  the  water  of  sheet  iron  to  shift  ac- 
cording to  the  power  they  require  either  deeper  in  the  water,  or  otherwisei 
and  that  we  navigate  the  vessel  with  these  until  we  can  procure  an  engine 
of  the  proper  size  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  less  than  24  inch,  cylinder" 
On  the  IGth  of  the  same  month  he  again  wrote  the  Chancellor  **  I  hope  to 
hear  your  opinion  of  throwing  wheels  over  the  sid^,  and  the  Chancellor  an- 
swers, "  I  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wheels  over  the  sides,  as  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  from  variety  of  experiments  of  the  superiority  of  those  mij 
have  adopted/*  ^ 

Their  apparatus  was  a  system  of  paddles,  resembling  a  horizontal  chain- 
pump,  set  in  motion  by  an  engine  of  Watt*s  construction.  We  know 
that  such  a  plan,  if  inferior  to  paddle-wheels,  might  answer  the  puriK)se ;  it, 
however,  tiailed,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  vessel,  which,  chang- 
ing its  figure,  dialocated  the  parts  of  the  engine.  Their  joint  proceedings 
were  interrupted  by  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  Livingston  to  represent 
the  American  government  in  France.  Stevens,  however,  undiscou raged, 
continued  his  experimcnis  at  Hobokeu,  while  Livingston  carried  to  Europe 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success.    Previous  to  these  attempts,  Mr. 
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Nicholas  R.  Roosevelt  and  R.  R.  LiviDgston  had  made  some  experiments  in 
steam  navigation,  the  detailed  account  of  which  has  not  been  preserved.* 

1800. — Messrs.  Hunter  and  Dickinson  are  said  to  have  taken  out  a  patent 
in  England  in  1800  for  propelling  vessels  by-steam,  which  was  tried  on  the 
Thames,  in  January,  1801.  The  English  Monthly  Magazine  contains  an  ac- 
count of  this  performance,  "  as  very  creditable  to  ,them,  and  as  exceeding 
everything  before  accomplished ; "  and  says  that  **  the  vessel  was  moved  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  through  the  water." 

The  newspapers  of  1801  announce  that  on  the  Ist  of  July  "  an  experiment 
took  place  on  the  River  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  barge  or  any 
other  heavy  craft  against  the  tide  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  on  a  very 
simple  construction.  The  moment  the  engine  was  set  to  work  the  barge  was 
brought  about,  answering  her  helm  quickly,  and  she  made  way  against  a 
strong  current,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour." 

1800. — Edward  Shorter  patented  a  screw-propeller  in  1900,  which  was 
successfully  tried  by  manual  power,  to  move  vessels  of  war  in  1802. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  had  a  boat  built  expressly  for  being  propelled  by  a 
gas  vacuum-engine,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  made  to  drive  a  two- 
bladed  submerged  propeller,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  speed  of 
from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour  was  obtained. 

♦  A  detailed  account  of  these  experiments  can  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Lost 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steamlwat,"  by  J.  H.  B.  Lalhrop.  Publishfed  by  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  Biltimore.     March,  1871. 


CHAPTER  IL— 1800-1819. 

Wm.Sytnlngton's  uteom-tug,  1802.— Robert  Fulton's  Proncli  Experhtiettbt.  l»(02-4.*^liver  £v«ii 
1 802-1. -SteveuR,  1H«H.— The  Clermoiil,  Pulton's  rt«t«uecessftil  >*twinbottt,  1807 -Rotwrt  U  Stc\Q 
lii08  — Joimthan  NichoK  18<»7-1».— Inlund  Bteum  Na vlt'at fan,  U.S., ) 809.— John  Co%  Bi«>vo!i*' i 
voynge,  I  wni.— Robert  KuUois*  pntent*  1811,— Rai*ld  Traveling  In  SteambcwitB,  1 
Inmt   on  the  Western  wrtlem  of  the  l\  8  ,  1811'— Fnlton's  ^leAtnbotit*,  lHt2  - 
Pclnware,  1M2,— SUjanibontMlietwetin  Philadelphia  and  N«;*w  York*  1818,-11 
-lit— The  Coiuet,  and  Uenry  Bill.  1M2.— Th«  Kllzaboth,  l»l;i  — The  Clyde,  ancJ 
— Finit  Stettmlnrnt  on  the  St.  Ijiwrvnce.  IHK^  -Robert*  Fulton*s  patent,  18L; 
In  India,  1810, 1819^  1821.— Early  English  Steamboats  1813-15.— Loss  by  wrec^  of  £>l«imcrh 
iS12-H.— The  Margery  et  als,  1814-— The  Demf^lotros  or  Fulton  the  Flr^i,  ihe  l«l  war  gtvn 
18U.— Steiimere  in  England  in  IMH.— The  Argyle  or  Thames,  1H15.— fitcain  Na^igiuion  ailuitit^tt  t 
Riisslft,  Iftir>-IG.— TrevttlbeniL't'j*  patents  on  ,%:rew  Propeller  in  Englaud,  1S15.— Uo<:«tn'fU  r-loia 
tti©  invention  of  paddle- whLfl.H,  1814-Hi,— Li vufv  i  Ferry-boat,  IfeW.—Thr 

to  t'ros&  the  Englbh  Cbannel.  l-Hir^.— First  Line  h  Kew  York  to  New  Ij  - 

lutm  Mort^ftfiV  Sloamlfoul  in  Maine,  IMG.— Firsst ..:  cummandeU  by  Cor.  Vin  it. 

—Flrfit  Bteam  Tow  IioaM8ir>.^-Tbe  Fire  t J y,  1817— First  mettmb<jat  on  the  llhli  ic 

Miinlfe^it  of  flrfit  Steamboat  to  n<wton,  ISIT—Frst  SteambfiJit  on  Lake  Erie.  1B15^,—P  il 

Fhlladclphiu  Steamboat,  l^KMO.— The  Flret  Euglinh  8team  Tug,  UaS.^8t6ajiwni  betwe«ij  Uio 
Mersey  and  Clyde,  ISltJi.— First  jiteamer,  Llverpotil  andlreliind,  lbl9. 

lH(i2, — In  1802,  William  S3'raiDgton,  who  Imd  been  associuted  with 
Millar  and  Taylor  in  the  experiment:^  at  Dukwinton,  under  the  patrooage 
of  Lord  Dtindas,  of  Kert^e,  au  exteii.'^ive  proprietor  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  constructed  a  Pteam  vessel  far  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  use  of 
horses  in  towing  vessels  along  the  can  ah  His  narrative  of  the  experiment^ 
the  truthfulness  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  others,  is  as  follows : 

**  Having  previously  made  various  experimenta,  in  March,  1802^ at  Lock 
Twenty- two,  Lord  Dundas,  the  great  patron  and  steamboat  prouioter,  along 
with  Archibald  Spiers,  Esq.,  of  Eld^rsiee,  and  i^everal  gentlemen  of  iheir  ac» 
quatntanc^  being  on  board,  the  steamboat  took  in  drag  two  loaded  vessels^ 
the  '  Active*  and  ^Euphemta/  of  Grangeujoutht  Gow  and  Ebpine,  niasten^ 
each  upwards  of  acvcnUj  tons  burthen,  and  with  great  ease  carried  thexii 
through  the  long  reach  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Purt  liundn*,  %  dis- 
tance of  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  in  six  hours,  although  the  whole  time  it 
blew  a  very  strong  breeze  right  ahead  of  us;  so  much  so  that  no  other  vessel 
could  move  to  windward  in  tbe  canal  that  day  but  those  we  had  in  tow/' 

When  unimpeded  by  having  other  boata  in  tow,  this  vessel  went  steadily 
ftt  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  aud  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete succes?*  Her  cylinder  had  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  her 
piston  a  stroke  of  four  feet.  She  had  her  paddle  wheel  astern,  and  steering 
apparatus  m  front,    Mr.  Symington  proposed  to  apply  side-wheehi  to*  this 
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waa  feared  they  would  injure  the  banks  of  the  caDal.and  he  was 
iciducei]  to  subsftitute  a  stern-wheel. 

The  *^  Charlotte  Dumlas/*  as  thb  vessel  was  called,  is  fiaid  to  have  cost 
three  thoiisaud  pounds.  If  not  the  first  practicnl  English  steamboat,  she 
was  certainly  the  first  tug  or  tuw-bout  ever  built,  and  her  perrormance,  says 
Scott  Russell,  writing  in  1841,  "appeal^  to  bo  about  as  great  as  any  since 
accomplished  by  the  many  boats  which  on  the  pa  me  canal  have  attempted 
the  same  duty*  So  simple  wan  the  machinery  that  it  might  have  been  at 
work  to  tbia  day  with  merely  ordinary  repairs/'* 

1802. — Robert  Fulton^  with  whose  name  the  history  of  t^team  navigation 
is  inseparably  connected,  the  son  of  a  p?)or  Irish  laborer  who  emigrated  to 
America,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  17G5,  was  in  1803  spending  the  winter  at 
Paris,  where  he  made  a  model,  and  wrute  a  description  of  a  small  steamboat 
with  paddle-wheels.  He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend,  showing 
he  was  at  that  early  day  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  move  ve^ela  by  mechani- 
cal  {>ower. 

]r\irb,  ihe  20th  of  September,  iKo2. 
To  Mr,  FULHKR  SKinviTH. 

Str^ — The  expease  of  n  patent  in  Fmnce  h  300  Uvres  for  three  years,  Soo  ditto  for  ten 

years  and  1500  dillo  rf)r  liftecn  yenn»;  there  can  be  nu  ilttHculty  in  obtainintr  a  patent  for 

the  ma<Jc  of  propelling  a  boat  which  you  have  shown  rae;  but  if  the  author  of  the  model 

mihts  u>  be  assured  of  the  mcriti  of  his  invention  before  he  ^oe^  to  the  exj*ense  of  a  patent 

[  A(}vt8c  him  to  make  the  miulcl  of  a  boar,  in  which  he  can  place  a  clock  spring  which  will 

etbout  ctghl  revolutions  ;  he  can  then  combine  the  movements  so  as  lo  try  cars,  paddles, 

nd  the  leaves  which  he  proposes ;  tf  he  tindtt  that  the  leaves  drive  the  boat  a  greater  dis* 

t^nce  In  the  same  lime  than  cither  oars  or  paddles,  they  consequently  are  a  better  application 

iOf  pcnrcr.    A^iont  eight  years  ago   the   Earl   of  Stanhope  tried   an   exj>eriment  on  simitar 

■Vain  Greenland  Dock,  London,  but  without  success.     I  have  also  tried  experiments  on 

iiittr  leaves^  wheels,  oars,  paddles,  and  flyers  similar  to  thoie  of  a  smoke  jack,  and  found 

p^mtotrr  the  best,     The  velocity  with  whi.h  a  bo;tt  moves,  is  in  projxjrtion  a&lhe  sum  of 

of  the  oarsp  paddles,  leaves,  or  other  machine  i%  la  the   bfiw  of  the  boat  pre* 

water,  and  in  proportion  to  the  power  with  which  such  machinery  is  put  in  m<^ 

*>on;  hfDce.  if  llie  sum  of  Ihc  surfaces  of  the  oars  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sm*faces  o(  the 

Itttci,  and  they  paw  through  similar  curves  in  the  same  time,  the  effect  must  be  the  same  j 

Wtount  have  their  a<tvantiigc,  they  return  through  air  to  make  a  second  stroke^  and  hence 

Cfwtp  v«ry  Httlc  resistance ;  whereas  the  leaves  return  through  water,  and  add  considerably 

<i>therc«i«tan4;c«  which  resistance  is  increased  as  the  velocity  of  the  boat  is  augumcnted:  no 

y  can  create  power;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  the  manual  or  other 

.  advantage.     If  the  author  of  the  model  is  fond  of  mechanics,  he  will  be 

i,  and  not  lose  his  time,  by  trying  the  experiments  in  the  manner  I  propose,  and 

ii  the  most  prudent  measure,  before  a  patent  is  taken. 

I  ami  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours^ 

KOBT.  FULTON. 

iMto. — About  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  Chancellor  Livingston, 
then  the  American  minister  at  the  French  court,  he  coraraenccd  the  con- 


•The  machinery  of  this  boat  wa«  exhibited  at  an  exhibition  in  London  &  few  ycare  since. 
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fitruction  of  an  experimental  fiteamhoat  on  a  large  scale,  which  i^^as  launcheif 
in  the  epriog  of  1803,  oo  the  Seine,  below  Pariji,  and  the  bt^ani-engine  and 
boilers  put  on  board.  He  had,  however,  njiscalculalcd  the  strength  of  hi^ 
vessel*  and  when  the  weight  of  the  machinery  waa  placed  in  the  centre  she 
broke  through  the  middle  and  sunk,  and  when  raised  was  found  to  be  unworthy 
of  repairs.  He  therefore  built  a  new  hull  to  receive  the  machinery,  which 
was  but  little  injured,  and  iu  August,  1804^  made  a  second  triaK  Thia 
new  vessel  was  sixty-six  feet  long  and  eigUt  feet  wide  j  but  she  moved  so 
sk»wly  as  lo  be  altogether  a  failure.  8oon  after  ihe  experiment  Fulton 
visited  Eugland,  where  he  sought  out  Mr.  Symington,  and  made  a  trip 
Vfith  him  iu  his  steam  tug  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  Mr.  Symiogtuu 
8ays,  "In  compliance  with  Mr.  Fulton's  earnest  request,  1  caused  the 
engine  fire  to  be  lighted  up,  and  iu  a  short  time  therealler  put  the  steamboat 
in  motion,  and  carried  htm  from  Lock  16,  wbere  the  boat  then  lay,  four 
miles  west  in  the  canal,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  starting,  iu  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  to  the  great  astonisbment  of  Mr.  Fulton  and  several 
gentlemen,  who  at  our  outset  chanced  to  come  an  board.'' 

An  act  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  5,  1803,  i>y  wnich  the 
[rights  and  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  all  the  waters  of  that  State,  by 
mMBek  propelled  by  fire  or  steam,  which  had  been  granted  to  Livingston  in 
^798,  were  extended  to  Livingston  and  Fulton  for  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  new  act.  By  thisact  the  producing  proof  of  the  practicability  of  pro- 
pelling a. boat  by  steam,  of  twenty  tons  capucltj,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  with  and  against  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Hudson,  was  extended 
two  years.     Subsequently  it  was  extended  to  April,  1807, 
I      Fulton's  experiments  on  the  Seine  in  1800-4,  and  his  relations  with  Napo- 
leon L,  are  thus  graphically  narrated  by  Mr.  A.  Ducasse.     He  says  : 

'*  Between  six  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  August,  1804,  the  two  banks 
of  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  the  *Pompe  a  Feu'  at 
Chaillot,  were  crowded  with  curious  observers  collected  together  to  witness  an 
experiment,  the  importance  of  which,  unfortunately  for  the  civilized  world, 
waa  not  recognized  for  a  long  time  afterward, 
'  "Fulton  was  trying  on  the  Seine  the  first  steamboat,  already  invented  by 
him  i&ome  years  before,  and  subsequently  offered  in  vain  first  to  France^  then 
to  England,  and  subsequently  to  his  native  country,  the  United  States,  which 
adopted  the  grand  discovery. 

**  On  that  evening,  then,  vast  numbers  of  curious  gazers  were  assembled  on 

the  quay,  and  unfortunately  the  Emperor,  detained  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne^ 

was  not  in  Paris.     The  trial  took  place  without  being  witnessed  by  him,  and, 

in  apite  of  the  scientific  men  delegated  by  his  orders,  this  was  not  appreciated. 

"A  strange  history  is  that  of  the  short-lived  relations  of  these  two  men  of 

[  genius,  Napoleon  L  and  Fulton,  made  to  understand  one  another,  and  yet 

whom  a  iatal  and  jealous  destiny  seems  to  have  perpetually  kept  apart. 

•*  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  1800,  Fulton,  then  for  some  time  rei^idin^ 
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in  Paris,  had  beea  able  to  establish  relations  with  several  savant.  He  asked 
Yulney,  who  was  known  to  the  First  Consul,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Couservative  Senate,  to  propose  to  the  great  man  who  governed  France  to 
make  a  trial  of  his  system  of  navigation  with  steam  as  a  motive  power, 

*'  Voloey  naturally  addressed  himself  to  Forfait,  the  Ministre  de  la  Marino^ 
vho  Iflfd  the  matter  before  the  First  Consul  in  the  following  terms: 

***The  Ministre  de  la  Marine  submits  to  the  First  Consul  the  proposals 
coucerDing  the  "  Nautilus," — the  name  of  Fulton's  steamboat, — which  Mr. 
Robert  Fulton,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  placed  before  him,  through 
the  citizen  Volney,  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate/ 

"On  the  4th  of  December,  1800,  the  First  Consul  wrote  on  the  margin  of 
this  demand  the  i^jllowing  decision  : 
***Tbe  Ministre  will  treat  this  affair  with  Fulton,  Volney,  and  others,* 
"Napoleon,  occupied  with  the  aifuira  of  Germany,  whither  Moreau  was 
then  marching  to  fight  the  bat»tle  of  Iloheolinden,  occupied  with  the  vast 
iauinasts  placed  in  his  powerful  and  organizing  hands,  unceasingly  tormented 
^ith  projects  and  invention'^,  did  not  at  first  seize  the  importance  of  Fulton'a 
discovery.     Moreover,  he  thought  it  was  the  business  of  the  Ministre  de  la 
Marine  to  examine  the  affair,  and  to  make  a  report  upon  it  to  him  if  it  were 
Mrious. 
"  For  the  present,  then,  he  thought  no  more  about  it. 
"In  the  month  of  March  of  1801,  Forfait  returned  to  the  charge  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  the  State  the  following  : 

"'The  Ministre  de  la  Marine  proposes  to  allow  Fulton  a  sura  of  lO.OOOf, 
t<i  enable  him  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the  "Nautilus'^  at  Brest,  and  to 
give  him  certain  sums  by  way  of  reward.* 

"Napoleon  wrote  on  the  margin  of  thU  demand,  *The  First  Consul  agrees 
to  thi^  arrangement/ 

"FuIton*9  project  wa^  then,  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  State,  sent  to  the 

luitituie  to  be  examined.     But  it  was  not  till  three  years  later,  in  1804,  that 

the  trial  of  the  steamboat  took  place  on  the  Seine,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

"This  boat,  built  under  the  direction  of  Fulton,  by  Ma**srs.  Brown,  of  New 

York,  was  fit\y  metres  long;  it  was  moved  by  a  double  steam-engine,  which 

Worned  paddles  on  each  side,  and  gave  it  a  speed  equal  to  about  that  of  a 

Rarriage  drawn  by  post  horses. 

••One  fine  day  Napoleon  bethought  him  of  Fulton's  project.     It  was  at  the 

time  when  h©  was  in  the  mid^t  of  his  troops  at  Boulogne,  preparing  hii  grand 

expedition  against  England. 

"With  his  gaze  constantly  fixed  on  the  great  rival  of  France,  he  sought 

Hfery  means  likely  to  insure  the  success  of  4it^  descent  upon  the  hank  of  the 

BbamcA*     The  plan   of  the  American   engioeer   recurred  to  him.     Great 

indeed  would  be  the  chances  of  success  if  Fulton  had  really  discovered  the 

means  of  moving  ships  by  means  of  steam, — a  power  the  use  of  which  might 

be  regulated  and  controlled  in  apite  of  tides  and  winds.     What  a  wondroua 

and  unequaled  victory  obtained  over  t  e  elements  I 
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f  "Napoleou  theu  asked  his  Minister  for  Fulton's  project.  The  MinUt^ 
seiit  it»  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1804,  the  First  Consul,  two  months  agfl 
hftiled  as  Emperor,  wrote  the  following  curious  letter :  ■ 

**  *  I  Lave  ju8t  read  the  project  of  Citizen  Fulton,  Engineer,  which  jo? 
have  sent  me  much  too  l*^te,  since  it  is  one  which  may  change  the  face  of  the 
world.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  desire  that  you  "immediately"  confide  its 
examination  to  a  eoramissioo  of  members  chosen  by  you  among  the  diiferent 
classes  of  the  Institute. 

"* There  it  is  that  learned  Europe  would  seek  for  judges  to  resolve  the 
question  under  consideration.  A  great  truth,  a  physical,  palpable  truth,  is 
before  my  eyes.  It  will  be  for  these  gentlemen  to  try  and  see  it  antl  seize  it. 
As  soon  as  their  report  is  made  it  will  bo  sent  tJ  you,  and  you  will  forward  it 
to  me.  Try  and  let  the  whole  be  terminated  within  eight  days,  as  T  tim 
impatient. 
-  "*From  my  Imperial  Camp  at  Bouloone,  this  21st  July,  1804/ 

[  • 

"In  the  last  two  months  the  Parisians  had  seen  with  astonishment,  off  the 
quay  of  the  Fompe  a  Feu,  at  Chaillot,  a  boat  presenting  a  most  strange 
appearance.  It  was  armed,  said  the  journals  of  the  time,  with  two  large 
wheels,  placed  on  an  axle  like  that  of  a  cart.  Behind  these  wheels,  which 
were  intended  to  be  put  in  motion, — so  ran  the  journals  of  LS04, — there  waj 
a  sort  of  large  stove  with  a  pipe,  a  little  fire-engine  by  means  of  which  the 
wheels,  and  consequently  the  whole  vessel,  might  be  put  in  motion,  turned, 
and  made  to  go  backward  or  forward. 

"Some  evil-minded  persons  had  attempted,  shortly  after  its  arrival  in  the 
Seine,  to  sink  it,  and  they  had  partially  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  The 
relations  of  the  period  do  not  tell  us  who  these  persons  were  or  what  were 
their  motives. 

•*  When  Fulton  had  repaired  the  injuries  done  the  ship,  the  first  trial  of  I 
steamboat  in  France,  as  has  alreatly  been  mentioned,  took  place  on  the  Seine 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1804.  Fulton,  assisted  by  three  other  men,  put  his 
boat  in  motion,  taking  in  tow  two^ressels  of  less  tonnage. 

"During  an  hour  and  a  half  he  artbrded  a  curious  crowd  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  ship  mdved,  like  a  carriaj^e,  by  wheels  fitted  with  oars  and  set 
in  motion  by  a  fire-engine.  The  trial  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  appeared 
conclusive. 

"The  rate  of  progress  up  the  Seine  was  from  five  to  six  kilometres  per 
hour;  in  going  down  it  was  double. 

"The  ship  was  easily  manteuvred  in  every  direction,  answered  readily  to 
the  helm,  was  anchored  withont  difficulty,  and  rapidly  pjt  again  in  motion, 
No  well-broke  horse  was  more  easily  to  manage. 

**  At  the  present  time  all  this  excites  no  aetonishment,  but  sixty  years  agw 
when  navigation  was  only  comprehended  by  means  of  sails  or  oar$>  the 
wonder  we  have  described  was  natural. 
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*^  Wlial  is  really  surprising  b  that  tlm  results  of  thU  trial  were  so  unim- 
portant; above  all,  when  we  remember  that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  a 
serious  examination  of  the  discovery  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  several  of  them »  among  whon*  were  such  men  as  Bo8Sout,  Caruot,  Prony, 
Perrier.  and  Volney,  were  on  board  the  *  Nautilus'  when  the  trial  trip  was 
made. 

**  And  yet,  four  days  afterwards,  on  the  r2th  of  August,  the  Journal  des 
DehaU  received  an  article  communicated  by  the  Government  an  the  subject 
of  this  trial,  which  terminates  thus: 

•*  *  Doubtless  tfiey  (the  members  of  the  Institute)  will  make  a  report  which 
will  give  this  discovery  all  the  eclat  it  deserves,  since  this  mechanism^  ap- 
plied to  our  rivers,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  advantageous  results  to 
our  internal  navigation/  etc. 

*'Thu8  it  appears  that  the  system  was  not  considered  applicable  to  mari- 
iiioe  navigation,  and  thus  Messieurs  de  Tlnstitute — ocular  witnesses  of  a  fact 
tlie  consequences  of  which  they  were  able  to  appreciate,  and  of  which  they 
bad  been  ordered  to  find  out  the  value  and  to  explain  the  causes — thought 
it  was  consistent  with  their  dignity  to  reject  scornfully  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  their  lofty  understanding. 

**  For  the  rest,  this  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Have  we  not  seen 
in  our  own  time  distinguished  soldiers  reject  percussion  powder  for  muskets? 
Bo  we  not  even  now  see  breech-loaders  rejected  for  the  army  ?  and  has  it 
ttot  required  the  campaign  of  Sadowa  to  open  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  armies  of  Europe  7 

**Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reports  on  Fulton's  discovery  were  far  from  favor, 
ftblc.  Scientific  men  rejected  iL  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  sighed  on 
raadiug  their  report,  exclaiming,  *  It  is  a  pity  !* 

"What  must  have  been  the  regret  of  the  great  captain  when,  eleven  years 

liter,  while  being  borne  into  exile  on  board  the  *  Bellerophon/ under  the 

l£tiglish  fiag,  he  saw  a  small  steamer  manoeuvring  with  facility  in  British 

VAten,  andp  on  inquiring  who  was  the  inventor,  was  told  that  his  name  wad 

Fallon  I'' 

1803. — M.  Dalleny,  a  French  engineer,  in  October,  1803^ secured  a  patent, 
tbe  first  of  its  kind,  for  an  original  idea  of  his  own  fur  applying  the  steam- 
(Ogine  to  two  screws,  one  of  which  was  placed  on  the  bow  on  a  moveable 
axis,  and  served  as  a  rudder. 

At  ^  le^ur-Mer,  on  Monday,  October  12, 1881,  was  unveiled  a  statue 

of  Fr  luvage,  whom  the  French  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  screw 

propeller.  A  Scotehman  named  Swan,  born  at  Coldingham,  Berwickshire, 
in  the  year  1787,  who  claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller, died  in  London  in  1869,  and  a  monument  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery 
there  bears  the  following  inscription  j  **Few  men  have  been  greater  benefac- 
tors to  their  country  than  the  late  John  Swan,  He  was  the  original  inventor 
of  the  screw  propellor  in  the  year  1824,  as  now  used  in  Her  Majesty's  ship3» 
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and  published  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  the  MechaDic's  Register  of  the 
Mune  date.*' 

1802-4. — In  1802,  Oliver  Evana  agreed  with  James  McKeever,  of  Ken- 
tucky (father  of  the  late  Commodore  Isaac  McKeever,  U.  S.  Navy),  and 
LouiB  Valt'ourt,  to  build  a  boat  to  run  on  the  Mississippi  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez.  Mr.  Evans's  high-pressure  eugioewas  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  boat  in  Kentucky;  both  were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  but 
when  the  engine  arrived  at  New  Orleans  it  was  found  that  the  boat  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  The  engine  was  then  set  to  sawing  timber  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Mr.  Stackhouse  (one  of  the  engineers),  who  remained  with  it 
twelve  months  and  fifteen  days,  stated  that  during  that  period  the  mill  was 
constantly  at  work,  and  that  "  Nothing  relating  to  the  engine  broke  or  got 
out  of  order  so  as  to  stup  the  mill  one  hour/'  This  was  the  engine 
Bent  by  Oliver  Evans  to  drive  a  steamboat  against  the  current  of  the  MiiM 
sissippi  five  years  before  Robert  Fulton  started  the  "Clermont"  on  the^ 
Hudson.  • 

In  1S04,  Oliver  Evans  built  a  scow-steamboat  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  out  the  docks,  which  he  called  the  **  Eruktor  Amphibolis/^ 

To  prove  that  wagons  could  be  moved  on  land  and  vessels  moved  on  water 
by  the  force  of  steam,  Evans  geared  machinery  to  the  wagon  upon  which  the 
"Eruktor"  was  placed,  and  propelled  his  wagon  by  steam  from  the 
Centre  Square,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  at  Market  Street. 
The  wagon-wheels  were  then  taken  off,  the  bcow  launched,  and  a  paddle- 
wheel  placed  at  its  steru.  It  was  then  propelled  down  the  Schuylkill  to  the 
Delaware,  and  up  the  latter  river  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  sixteen  mtlen 
passing  several  vessels  bound  to  the  same  port.  ■ 

Mr,  Evans  has  left  the  fallowing  account  of  this  experiment :  ^ 

"  In  1804  I  constructed  at  my  works,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  water,  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  machine  for 
cleaning  docks.  It  consisted  of  a  large  flat  or  lighter,  with  steam-engine  of 
the  power  of  five  horses  on  board  to  work  machinery  to  raise  the  mud  into 
lighters.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  the  public  that  my  engine 
could  propel  both  land  and  water  carriages,  and  I  resolved  to  do  it.  When 
the  work  was  fini^lied  I  put  wheels  under  it,  and  though  it  was  equal  in 
weight  to  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  wheels  were  fixed  on  wooden 
axle-trees  for  this  temporary  purpose  in  a  very  rough  manner,  and  attended 
with  great  friction  of  course,  yet  with  this  small  engine  I  transportetl  my 
great  burthen  to  the  Schuylkill  with  ease;  and  when  it  was  launched  into 
the  water  I  fixed  a  paddle-wheel  at  the  stern,  and  drove  it  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  Delaware,  and  up  the  Delaware  to  the  city  :  leaving  alt  the  V€i$eltM 
going  up  behind  jne  at  least  half  way,  the  wind  being  ahead*"  " 

On  the  2Bth  of  September,  1804,  he  closed  an  address  to  the  Lancaster 
Turnpike  Company  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  too  much  for  an  individual  to  put  in  operation  every  improvement 
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he  may  invent 

the  Misaisaippi 


I  have  no  doubt  ray  engines  will  propel  boats  against 


and 


carnages 


jrapike  roads  with  great 


current  of 
pnifit." 

In  1805  he  published  a  work  describiog  the  principle  of  hissteam-engine^ 
with  directions  for  working  it  when  applied  to  propel  boats  against  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi,  and  carriages  on  turnpike  roads, 

1804. — In  May,  1804,  John  Stevens*  constructe<l  a  steamboat  which  went 
from  Hoboken  to  New  York  and  returned;  its  propelling  power  being  a 
wheel  at  the  stern,  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  wind-mill  or  Bmoke-jack^  and 
driven  by  a  rototary  engine. 

The  engine  not  proving  successful,  it  was  superseded  by  one  of  Watt*s 
engines,  when  the  vessel  attained  an  average  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
For  a  short  distance  Stevens  could  make  his  boat  go  at  a  speed  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  per  hour;  but  was  unable  to  maintain  that  speed  for  any  length 
of  time  from  a  deficiency  of  steam. 

Professor  Ren  wick  read  ti  paper  several  years  since  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  first  he  ever  heard  of  an 
attempt  to  use  ste^ira  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels  was  from  a  classmate  who, 
ID  1803,  witnessed  an  experiment  made  upon  the  Paamic  Riv^er  by  John 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken.  According  to  his  account,  the  propulsion  was  at- 
tempted by  forcing  water,  by  means  of  a  pump,  from  an  aperture  in  the  stern 
of  the  vessel.  In  May,  1804,  Mr.  Renwiek  saw  Robert  L.  Stevens  and  the 
l&le  Commodore  Stevens,  as  he  was  styled,  cross  from  the  Battery  to  Hoboken 
in  a  boat  propellctl  by  steam.  This  boat  was  a  small  one,  and  had  tubular 
boilers,  the  first  ever  made.     The  machinery  was  made  under  his  own  direc* 

Ctions,  anrl  in  his  own  shop  at  Hoboken.  It  set  in  motion  two  propellers  (the 
Sr*t  double-screw)  of  five  feet  diameter  each,  and  each  furnished  with  four 
Mftiles  havini;  the  proper  twist, — to  obtain  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
with  his  workmen, — and  set  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  It  is  a  proof 
_  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  ^kill  of  the  Hoboken  workshop  that  the 
engine  of  this  first  small  propeller,  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  was  set  up  again  forty  years  after- 
wards (1844)  in  a  new  vessel,  which  was  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the, first 
hoat,  and  without  altering  a  screw  was  worked  successfully,  and  in  the 
preieiice  of  a  committee  from  the  American  Institute  was  propelled  at  the 
isle  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  second  vessel  is  also  preserved  in  the 
Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,    Three  years  befiire  Robert  Fulton's  steamer. 


•  Colonel  John  Stevens,  born  in  New  York,  1749,  Dic<i  at  Hoboken » New  Jersey,  1858. 
Colonel  Stevens  was  ihc  father  of  Edwin  A,  Stevens,  founder  of  the  Stevens  Institute  cf 
jTfttn»^1'>j^.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  served  in  a  variety  of  civil  and  military 
nd  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  New  Jersey* 
ic  became  interested  in  steamboats,  from  seeing  that  of  John  Fitch,  and  experi- 
ileii  tot  ncsir  thirty  years.  In  1789  he  petitioned  the  New  York  Legislature  for  &  gr&iit 
f0)c  exclmive  ©avigation  of  the  waters  of  that  State,  but  witlinut  ^ucces^i. 
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the  **  Clermont/'  plowed  its  way  up  the  Hudson,  this  engine  and  boiler,  in 
the  handd  of  Colonel  John  Stevens,  had  demoustratcd  the  efficiency  of  the 
screw  propeller. 

1806, — Encouraged  by  the  success  of  hia  former  experiments,  Colonel 
Stevens  repeattnl  them  in  1806  on  a  larger  scale,  and  built  a  pirogue  fifty 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep,  which  attained  considerable 
gpeed.     He  named  her  the  **  Phtunix." 

4 

The  '*  Clermont." 

1807. — In  the  spring  of  1807  Robert  Fulton  launched  from  the  building- 
yard  of  Charles  Brown^on  the  East  Hudson,  a  steam -vessel,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  having  eighteen  feet  beam  and  six  feet  hold,  which  he 
named  the  *^  Clermont/'  after  the  residence  of  his  friend,  patron  and  asso- 
ciate, Chancellor  Livingston.  The  "  Clermont "  was  provided  with  a  single 
eogine,  built  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  in  England,  which  lay  for  many  months 
on  the  wharf  at  New  York,  near  where  the  city  prison  now  stands*  between 
Canal  Street  and  the  Battery,  being  held  by  the  agent  of  the  ship  which 
brought  it  over  for  non-payment  of  freight.  This  engine  was  twenty-four  inchea 
diameter  of  cylinder,  and  three  feet  stroke.  The  boiler  was  of  the  low- 
pressure  pattern,  twenty  feet  long,  seven  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  broad. 
The  side* wheels  were  fifleen  feet  in  diameter,  with  buckets  four  feet  wide^ 
dipping  two  feet  in  the  water.  The  *' Clermont"  started  on  her  first  trip 
from  New  York  for  Albany,  at  one  p.  m.,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1807,  just 
three  years,  to  a  day,  after  Fulton's  experiments  with  the  "  Nautilus  **  on 
the  Seine. 

Robert  Fulton,  with  a  few  friends  and  mechanics  and  six  passengers,  was 
on  board.  An  incredulous  and  jeering  crowd  were  gathered  on  the  shore 
as  she  cast  loose.  Hhe  arrived  at  Clermont,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  on  Tuesday  at  the  same  hour.  Leaving  Clermont  on  Wednesday, 
at  nine  a.m.,  she  arrived  at  Albany  at  fi\^  r.M.  the  same  day,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  in  eight  hours.  *•  The  run,"  says  Fulton,  **  is  one  hundred  and 
6fty  miles  in  thirty*two  hours, — nearly  equal  to  ^kq  miles  an  hour.  She 
kept  up  the  same  rate  of  speed  on  her  return  trip  to  New  York,  and  made 
several  trips  during  the  summer  with  like  results,**  * 


^  Marcus  Richardson,  of  Bangor,  the  oldest  Mason  in  Maine,  who  died  in  that  city 
January  7,  iSSi,  aged  one  hundred  and  six  years  and  two  months,  witnessed  ihis  irkt  trip 
of  the  **  Clermont.'*  He  was  a  privateer&man  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a  mason  seventy- 
seven  years, 

in  August,  ]Sd2,  Geo.  Dexter,  aged  eighty-four  years,  of  Albany,  and  Wm.  Perry,  of  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  aged  ninety  years,  who  were  passengers  in  the  '*  Clermont  **  on  her 
return  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  were  still  living. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  triumph  Peter  Cooper  was  an  apprentice  boy,  Tlmrlow  Weed  was 
a  cabin-boy  on  a  Hudson  River  sloop  and  Charles  O'Connor  a  prattling  child  of  three  years. 
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Professor  Ren  wick,  describing  the  **  Clermont  **  as  she  appeared  on  her 
first  trip,  says,  "  She  was  very  unlike  any  of  her  successors,  and  very  dis- 
similar from  the  j^hape  in  which  she  appeared  a  few  months  afterward.  With 
s  model  resembling  a  Long  Island  skirt*,  she  was  decked  for  a  short  distance 
at  item  and  etern.  The  engine  was  open  to  view,  and  from  the  engine  aft  a 
house  like  that  of  a  canal-boat  was  raised  to  cover  the  boiler  and  the  a[)flrt- 
lueot  for  the  officers.  There  were  no  wheel-guards.  The  rudder  was  of  the 
shape  used  in  Bailing  vessels  and  moved  by  a  tiller.  ^  The  boiler  was  of  the 
form  then  used  in  Watt*^  engines,  and  was  set  in  masonry.  The  condenser 
wiis  of  the  aize  u&ed  habitually  in  land  engines,* and  stood,  as  was  the 
practice  in  them,  in  a  large  cold-water  cistern.  The  weight  of  the 
masonry  and  the  great  capacity  of  the  cold-water  cistern  diminished  very 
materially  the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel.  The  rudder  had  so  little  power  that 
flhe  could  hardly  be  managed.  The  okippers  of  the  river  craft,  who  at  once 
saw  that  their  bunness  was  doomed,  took  advantage  of  the  unwieldiness  of 
the  vesst:!  to  run  foul  of  her  as  often  as  they  thought  they  had  the  law  on 
their  side.  Thus  in  several  instances  the  steamer  reached  one  or  the  other 
termini  of  the  route  with  but  a  single  wheel." 

Before  the  season  closed,  the  wheels  were  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  strong 
beamis  and  the  paddles  were  covered  in  ;  the  rudder  was  changed  to  the 
puttera  now  used  on  all  river  boats  and  was  worked  by  a  wheel,  the 
ropes  from  which  were  attached  to  the  ends  most  distant  from  the  pintles. 
This  rudder  rendered  the  vest^el  manageable,  and  the  beams  placed  around 
the  wheel  were  capable  of  inflicting  instead  of  receiving  harm  in  a  collision 
with  sailing  vessels. 

During  the  winter  of  1807-8  she  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt.  The  hull 
wa»  considerably  lengthened,  and  covered  from  stem  to  stern  with  a  tiush 
dtck.  Beneath  this  two  cabins  were  formed,  and  surrounded  by  double 
ges  of  berths,  fitted  up  in  a  manner  then  unexampled  for  comfort,  and 

le  public  taste  was  cousultcd  in  the  application  of  numerous  coats  of  rather 
gaudy  paint.     Thus  improved,  she  commenced  her  trips  for  the  season  of 

Tbii  year  (1S82)  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  creel  &  suitable  monument  to  the 
atmorf  of  Uie  great  inventor,  whose  ashes  He  neglected  In  an  obscure  vault  it  the  soutli* 
mc^t  ciimcr  of  Ttinify  Church. 

Tl»e  name  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  "  Clermont "  on  her  fim  trip  up-river  h.as  not  tje«n 

ffr^erretl ;  hut  Mr.  Fn Hon,  having  had  some   difRcalty  with   him,  promoted    Mr.  Charles 

>  hb  pbce  on  the  return  trip.     Mr.  Dyck  was  born  in  1787  and  died  m  1S71.    While 

iTiy,  a  gentleman^  M r.  Dyck  said,  came  on  board  and  engaged  j^sage  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Fdtton,  on  receiving  his  money,  shed  tear*,  remarking  that  tl  was  the  first  he  had  rc- 

fflvcd  for  all  his  labor. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Dyck  was  engineer  on  the  "Car  of  Neptune/'  from  New  York  ^o  Albany* 
and  aJ»o  on  the  •*  Fire- Fly/'  from  New  York  to  Poughkeepste.  He  was  on  the  first  steamer 
nn  the  Ohio  and  Miisissippi  Rivers;  also  on  the  first  slcamlH^at  on  the  Fulton  Ferry  line, 
ttd  from  New  York  to  New  Drunswick  on  the  Philadelphia  line  with  Captain  Yanderbilt. 
Fur  five  yeort  before  bi§  death  he  was  blind. 
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1808,  and  started  regularly  at  the  appointed  hour,  at  first  much  to  the 
discontent  of  travel lers»  who  had  previously  been  waited  for  by  sloops  and 
stagea*  At  the  end  of  the  season  she  proved  too  small  for  the  crowds  who 
thronged  to  take  passage. 

The  success  of  the  "Clermont"  led  Fulton  and  LiviDgston  to  build  two 
other  vessels  and  add  them  to  the  line,  viz.,  **  The  Car  of  Neptune'*  and 
the  **  Paragon,"  of  three  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  respectively, 
Fulton  sent  the  fjllowiug  account  of  the  first  trip  of  the  "  Clermont"  to  the 
Amerimn  CUizen:  ^ 

"Sir:  I  arrived  this  aflernoon  at  four  o'clock  in  the  steamboat  from 

Albany.  As  the  success  of  nay  experiment  gives  me  great  hopes  that  such 
boats  may  be  rendered  of  great  importance  to  my  country,  to  prevent  erro- 
neous opinions  and  to  derive  some  eatiBfaction  to  the  friends  of  useful  im- 
provements, you  will  have  the  goodness  to  publish  the  following  statement 
of  facts : 

'*I  left  New  York  on  Monday  at  one  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Clermont,  the 
seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  at  one;  time,  twenty-four  hourii;  distance,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles.  On  Wednesday  I  left  the  Chancellor's  at  nine  in  the 
monrmg,  and  arrived  at  Albany  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  distance,  forty 
miles;  time,  eight  hours, 

**  The  run  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile^  in  thirty-two  hours, — equal  to 
Dearly  five  miles  an  hour.  On  Thursday,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
left  Albany,  and  arrived  at  the  Chancellor's  at  six  in  the  evening.  I  started 
from  thence  at  seven,  and  arrived  at  New  York  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
time,  thirly  hours;  space  run  through,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milea,^ — equal 
to  five  mile^  an  hour.  Throughout  my  whole  way,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, the  wind  was  ahead.  No  advantage  could  be  tlerived  from  ray  saiU  The 
whole  has  therefore  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  steam-engine,  etc* 

**  Robert  Fulton.'*  ^^_ 

Fulton  also  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  overtook  many  sloops  and  achooner^^ 
beating  to  windward,  and  parted  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor. 
The  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  is  now  fully  proved.  The  morning 
I  left  New  York  there  were  not  thirty  persons  who  believed  that  the  boat 
would  ever  move  one  mile  an  hour  or  be  of  the  least  utility;  and  while  wo 
were  passing  off  from  the  wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  spectators,  I  heard 
a  number  of  sarcastic  remarks.  This  is  the  way  in  which  ignorant  men 
compliment  what  they  call  philosophers  and  projectors.  Although  the  pros- 
pect of  personal  emolument  has  been  some  inducement  to  me,  yet  I  feel  in- 
finitely more  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  immense  advantages  my  country 
will  derive  from  the  invention." 

The  British  Naval  Chronicle  for  1808  has  an  extract  from  a  letter  writtea 
by  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  oue  of  the  favored   few  who  were  pas- 
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HB^Ts  on  board  the  "Clermont"  on  ber  first  trip.     Under  date  September 
PlA^  1807,  he  says,  "I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state  to  you  the  particulars 
of  a  late  excursion  to  Albany  in  the  steamboat  made  and  completed  under 
the  directions  of  the  Hon,  Robert  R.  Livmgbton  and  Mr.  Fulton,  together 
with  my  remarks  ihereoD.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  Edward  P, 
jjliivlugstun,  Esq.,  and   myself  were  honored   with  an  invitation   from  the 
■Dhancellor  and  Mr.  Fulton  to  proceed  with  them  to  Albany  in  trying  the 
first  experiment  up  the  river  Hudson  in  the  steamboat.     8he  was  then  lying 
ofl'  Clermont,  the  seat  of  the  Chancellor,  where  she  had  arrived  m  twenty- 
four  hours  from  New  York,  being  one  hundred  und  ten  miles.     Precisely  at 
thirteen  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  a.m.  the  engine  was  put  in  motion,  when 
lade  head  against  the  ebb-tide,  and  head  wind  blowing  a  pleasant  breeze. 
^>Dliuued  our  course  for  about  eight  miles,  when  we  took  the  flood,  the 
mnd  fttill  ahead.     We  arrived  at  Albany  about  ia\'G  p»m-,  being  a  distance 
ffum' Clermont  of  forty-five  miles  (as  agreed  upon  by  those  best  acquainted 
i^ilh  the  river),  which  was  performed  in  eight  hours  without  any  accident 
or  interruption  whatever.     This  decided ly  gave  the  boat  upwards  of  five 
liles  an  hour,  the  tide  sometimes  against  us^  neither  sails  nor  any  other  ira* 
emeot  but  steam  used. 
*^The  next  morning  we  lefl  Albany,  with  several  passengers,  on  the  return 
to  New  York,  the  tide  in  favor,  but  the  wind  ahead.     We  left  Albany  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  bine  o'clock  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Clermont  in  nine 
hours  precisely,  which  gave  us  five  miles  an  hour.     The  current  on  return- 
ing was  stronger  than  when  going  up.     After  landing  us  at  Clermont,  Mr. 
Fulton  proceeded  with  the  passengers  to  New  York.     The  excursion  to  Al- 
tjy  was  very  jdea^ant,  and  represented  a  most  interesting  spectacle.     As 
I  parsed  the  farms  on  the  borders  of  the  river  every  eye  was  intent,  and 
from  village  to  village  the  heights  and  conspicuous  places  were  occupied  by 
sentinels  of  curiosity, — not  viewing  a  thing  they  could  possibly  anticipate 
any  idea  of,  but  coujecturing  about  the  plausibility  of  the  motion.     As  we 
panned  and  repassed  the  towns  of  Athens  and  Hudson,  we  were  politely 
u;  '       '  '  V  the  inhabitants  and  several  vessels,  and  at  Albany  we  were  visited 
[l  xcellency  the  Governor  and  many  citizens.     Boats  must  be  very 

cautious  how  they  attempt  to  board  her  when  under  way,  as  several  acci- 
dents had  nearly  happened  when  boarding  her*  To  board  ahead  will  endan- 
ger a  boat  being  crushed  by  the  wheels,  and  no  boat  can  board  astern.  The 
diflerencc  between  the  wake  of  *  Neptune's  Chariot'  and  that  of  a  common 
vater-earriage  is  very  materially  open  for  observation,  as  when  you  ap- 
proftch  the  first  you  will  be  told  by  anticipation  to  pay  respect  to  a  lady  in 
the  'Chariot/  as  you  will  be  readily  notified  by  the  expansion  of  a  fan, 
which  forms  the  dinjeusione  of  her  wake,  but  moving  with  great  impetuosity 
finom  the  warm  repulsion.  It  is  a  curious  fan ;  it  only  spreads  by  an  aquatic 
Jaiobet,  being  sprung  by  the  kicking  of  the  horses.  I  may  now  venture  to 
aiulliply   and    give  you  the  sum-total.      The  boat   is  one  hundred  and 
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forty-eix  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  width  (merely  an  experimental 
thing),  dniws  to  the  deptli  of  her  wheels  two  feet  of  water,  one  hundred 
feet  deck  for  exercm^  free  of  rigging  or  any  iucumhrauces,  8he  is  untjue^ 
tionahly  the  most  pleasant  boat  I  ever  went  in.  In  her  the  mind  is  free 
from  suspense.  Perpetual  motion  authorizes  you  to  calculate  on  a  certain 
time  to  land ;  her  works  move  with  all  the  facility  of  a  clock,  and  the  noisa, 
when  r>n  boards  19  not  greater  than  that  of  a  vrssrl  hsiilltjg  with  a  good 
breete." 

The  Phlladeljihia  Tmm  published  in  187lS  a  chut  wjlh  a  survivor  of  the 
party  on  board  tlic  *'Clerrmnjt/'  on  her  return  trip.  This  geniieiuau,  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Reynolds  Freeman,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of  Illinois,  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  carried  in  his  mother'i^  arms  at  the 
time,  being  but  two  years  old.  His  personal  remembrance,  of  course,  does 
not  amount  to  much,  but  he  has,  said  the  Times,  a  store  of  information  con- 
cerning the  trip  not  in  the  poig«es*ion  of  anybody  else,  for  as  soon  as  he  waa 
old  enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  he  sought  with  more 
assiduity  than  a  person  U&^  directly  interested  would  for  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning it. 

His  father,  Elisha  Freeman,  before  retiring  to  a  farm,  had  been  a  sea 
captain,  and  for  tluit  rea5K>n  was  invited,  with  a  small  number  of  other  per- 
fionsjncluding  municipal  officials  of  Albany,  to  go  on  board  the  *'Clermont" 
upon  its  arrival.  Captain  Freeman  went,  taking' with  him  his  wife  and  little 
son  Freddy*  **  The  event  is  like  a  dream  to  me.*'  say>*  Mr.  Freeman.  **  Prob- 
ably my  memory  would  now  be  unable  to  reach  it  but  for  the  constant  re- 
hearsals of  the  scenes  and  incidenta  made  to  me  in  my  youth. 

**  When  Columbus  walked  the  streets  in  Spain  meditating  upon  his  project, 
which  had  become  generally  known,  men  and  small  boyj*  would  point  their 
fingera  at  Cheir  foreheads  and  exchange  smiles.  Just  so  Robert  Fulton  was 
treated  before  he  turned  the  laugh  upon  a  country  of  scoffers. 

**  The  first  steam  packet  wtts  trim  and  ban  Isomo  enough,  excepting  the 
boilers,  machinery  and  smoke-stack,  which  were  rude,  cumbrous^  and  of 
extremely  formidable  appearance, 

"The  side-wheel  wa.s  a  clum!*y  afflur,  uncovered  and  with  twelve  huge 
paddles,  held  in  their  place  by  a  ring  half-way  between  their  extremities  and 
the  hub,  that  sent  water  spla^shiug  upon  the  deck  with  every  revolution.  The 
top  of  the  smoke-stack  was  about  thirty  feet  above  the  deck, — nearly  as  high 
as  the  two  masts,  from  the  rear  one  of  which  floated  the  Stars  and  festripea. 
Hours  before  she  started  a  great  multitude  had  assembled  along  the  wharves 
to  witness  the  expected  inglorious  ending  of  what  was  generally  known  aa 
*Fulton*8  Folly.*  Cries  of  *  God  help  you,  Bobby  I'  *  Bring  us  back  a  chip 
of  the  North  Pole  1*  *  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted  !*  etc.,  w*ero 
frequent,  loud  and  annoying.  Fulton,  however,  knew  that  the  crowd  were 
sincere  in  their  ridicule,  and  with  a  confident  smile  went  on  superintending 
preparations  for  the  start,  as  if  he  knew  that  triumph  would  presently  more 
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ibau  overbalance  the  sneers^  jibe^,  and  cat-calU  of  the  vulgar  and  the  pitying 
maoneraof  the  more  refined.  Smoke  issues  from  the  slaok ;  the  hawser  is 
drawn  id  ;  the  side-wheel  quivers;  it  slowly  revuh^es;  Fulton's  owu  hand  at 
the  hdrn  turiid  out  the  bow  ;  he  ]»  pale,  but  still  confident  and  delf-possessed  ; 
the  •Clrrroont*  moves  out  into  the  *»treani,  ti\e  ponderous  machinery  thuuiping 
atid  gri>aniog,  ih^  wheel  frantically  splashing,  and  the  stack  belching  like  a 
Tolcatio ;  the  *  Clermont'  steadily  moves ;  all  aboard  swing  their  hat§  into  the 
air  and  give  a  cheer  that  is  iramediately  taken  up  by  the  entire  multitude  on 
land  ;  the  crowd  remain  cheering  on  the  piers  until  the  *  Clermont'  is  out  of 
eight  up  the  Lludson/' 

Mr.  Freeman  says  that  the  boat  arrived  at  Albany  thirty-Kix  hours  after 

irling  from  New  York.     It  had  not  been  continually  in  motion,  tlie  party 

iving  fctopped  at  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Livingstotj  ou  the  way  up, 

be  speed  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.     The  appearance  of  the 

tirange  vessel  a^  &he  steamed  up  the  river  had  a  remarkable  effect,  even  in 

daytime,  upon  the  crews  of  craft  passing  by,  for  cumparatK'ely  few  of  the 

ikippers  coaming  down  could,  in  those  dayaof  slow  mail  and  no  telegraph,  have 

been  prepared  to  encounter  such  an  oddity;  but  at  night  the  ''Clermont** 

•pread  consternation  and  terror  on  all  sides.     It  waf>  very  dark,  and  thofirea 

%ere  fed  with  dry  white-pine  wood,  which,  when  stirred,  would    send    up 

eolumns  of  flame  and  sparks  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  tall  wtack,     Tljis  apparent 

Tolcmio*  moving  steadily  through  the  darkness  up  the  middle  of  the  river, 

ad  accompanied  by  the  rumbling  and  groaning  of  the  hard-laboring  mu- 

btneryt  was  well-calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sailors  on  the 

iloofia  and  other  craft  coming  down  with  grain  and  general  farm  produce, 

who  bad  never  heard  of  any  motive  power  for  vessels  except  wind,  and  who, 

nitb&l,  were  ejctrenxely  superstitious. 

**  My  father  and  others  told  me,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "that  whole  crews 
prrT?*traled  themselves  upon  their  knees  and  behought  Divine  Providence  to 
[trnt*  ct  them  from  the  horrible  monster  that  was  marching  on  the  tides  and 
lighting  up  its  pathway  by  its  fires." 

When  the  members  of  the  Freeman  family  went  aboard  the  **  Clermont/' 
upon  its  arrival  at  Albany,  Mrs.  Freeman  observed  a  workman  emerging 
t  iigin€*room — a  jdace  very  suggestive  to  her  of  the  infernal  regions — 

*.u; .  ,  ...p,  ni  his  hands  a  ladle  filled  with  molten  lead.  With  this  he  proceeded 
to  stop  up  holes  whose  presence  here  and  there  in  the  rude  machinery  was 
iDdieattfd  by  escaping  steam.  Captaiu  Freeman  then  learned  that  the  work*  ' 
man  had  been  bu:?ily  employed  doing  the  same  thing  ever  eince  the  **  Cler- 
mout'*  had  left  New  York.  The  people  of  Albany  had  been  apprised  of  the 
!ir  '  u  advance,  and  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  receive  Fulton  and 
1,  ./boat,  giving  them  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

The  "  Clermont**  had  not  been  long  underway  on  its  first  trial  when  Fulton 
lered  the  engine  stopped.  Having  observed  that  the  paddle  floats  were 
I  deeply  immersed  in  the  water,  he  shifted  them  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
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paddle,  m  ibat  they  did   uot  euter  so  deeply  into  the  water ;  and  tbb  alte 
tion  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  speed  of  the  vessel,* 
A  corre-spondeut  of  the  Cincinnati  Oazeiie  in  18d0  says : 

"Fulton's  fifBt  successful  boat  Tvas  called — not  the  'Clerniont/  but  the 
*^Kaikarine  of  Clermont/  after  Fulton's  wife,  Kallxarine  Livingston,  of  Cler- 
mont Manor.  I  read  the  name  so  painted,  having  been  a  passenger  on  the 
first  regular  trip  made  by  her  down  the  Hudson.  As  there  are  few  survivora 
of  that  notable  event,  which  occured  \u  Aprils  1808,  an  account  of  it  may 
gratify  your  readers.  I  was  a  student  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and 
arrived  at  Albany  in  charge  of  a  maiden  lady  of  mature  years.  The  river 
was  then  navigated  by  sloops,  and  on  reaching  Albany  there  was  no  vessel 
in  port.  The  lady  accordingly  went  to  a  friend's  house,  while  I  took  up  my 
quarters  at  a  tavern*  During  the  night  the  Katharine  arrived  from  Kindei^- 
hook,  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  She  had  made  her  trial  trip  the  previous 
Fall,t  being  th§n  a  mere  skeleton.  The  Winter  was  spent  in  fitting  her  up. 
She  was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  canaUboat,  painted  a  light 
color,  and  provided  with  a  small  upright  engine.  She  was  advertised  to 
leave  for  New  York  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  I  at  once 
determined  to  take  passage.  My  fair  charge,  with  the  proverbial  dilatorineas 
of  her  sex,  was  slow  in  getting  ready,  and  when  we  reached  the  wharf  the 
Bteamer  was  out  in  the  stream.  She  stopped,  however,  in  response  to  the 
signal,  made  by  ourselves  and  the  other  persons  gathered  on  the  bank, 
and  we  went  out  to  her  in  a  skiff.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  excitement 
in  Albany,  but  at  Hudson,  where  the  engineer  showeii  the  capacity  of  the 
craft  by  turning  her  about  and  steaming  a  little  way  up  the  river,  a  great 
crowd  was  gathered.  There  were  about  fifty  passengers  on  board,  quite  a  large 
proportion  being  boys  and  young  men«  I  was  to  land  at  Kingston,  seventy* 
iive  miles  below  Albany.  Before  reaching  that  place  the  boat  ran  aground, 
aud  it  took  twelve  hours  of  hard  work  to  get  her  afloat  again*  Futton  waa 
on  board.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  and  wore  a  boot  on  one  foot  and  a  shoe 
on  the  other.  He  appeared  buried  in  thought  and  spoke  to  no  one.  Shortly 
after  the  boat  left  Kingston,  where  I  quitted  her,  her  boiler  burst,  but,  as  il 


fl 


^  Dtvtd  Dunham,  whose  eccentricities  and  enterprise  were  alike  cetebrated*  the  pdacipftl 
owner  of  the  celebrated  privAtcer,  **  Gencial  Armstrong,**  was  one  of  the  foremost  pairons  of 
Robert  Fulton  in  bii  experimcnis  with  steam  navigation,  nnd  advanced  large  sums  lo  further 
his  projects.  An  nccidtrnt  prevented  him  from  lacing  the  Imt  to  aj^ply  steam  to  ocean  tiansit. 
He  was  kn«>cked  overttomrd  or  fell  frum  the  deck  of  ime  of  his  own  ves&eU.  When  his  txjdj 
was  recovered,  nmong  the  pai>cr»  in  his  |>ocket  wn*  a  contract  with  the  Government  for 
cariying  the  mails  between  this  country  and  Great  lintain,  giving  speciBcotions  as  to  the  fleet 
of  steamers  he  proposed  to  e^kiablisb.  Soon  after  his  demise  his  eldest  son  emigrated  to  iHc 
South,  and  established  a  plantation  tn  Florida.  His  lineal  grandsons  entered  the  Confederate 
army, 

FuUon  died  in  London,  England,  February  24,  1S15. 

t  Her  trial  trip  was  made  August  7,  1S07,  as  already  shown* 
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A  ^fleet-iron  affair,  no  one  was  hurt*  81n?  was  taken  to  New  York  for 
repairs,  where  I  saw  her  about  a  week  later,  having  roacle  the  reniamder  of 
my  voyage  io  a  sailing  vessel." 

IHOi*,— "  It  is  a  Httle  curious/'  sayii  Scott  Kus^ell,  **  that,  allljuugh  Fulton 
tilts  the  tirjst  in  America,  and  Bell  in   Europe,  to  successfully  avail  them- 

vee  of  the  advantage  of  steam  applied  to  navigation^  it  was  in  both  cases 
louf/o  tntervello  di^tanti.     Fulton  was  first  in  the  race  onlj  a  few  days, 
aiid  Bell  by  a  few  months/* 

**  Robert  L,  Stevens  is  probably  the  man  to  whom,  of  all  others,  America 
owes  the  greatest  ehare  of  its  present  highly-improved  steam  navigation.  His 
father  was  af^ociated  with  Livingston  in  his  experiments  previous  to  the 
connection  of  the  latter  with  Fulton,  and  persevered  in  his  experiments  dur- 
ing Livingston's  absence  in  France.  I'ndisputedJy  be  is  the  pioneer  of 
eteam-navigatioQ  on  the  open  sea," 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  built  a  steamboat  witb  concave  water-lines — the 
first   application  of  the  wave-line  to  ship-building — and   adopted   a  new 

Ihod  of  bracing  and  fastening  steamboats.    ,' 

In  eouj unction  with  his  father,  John  Stevens,  the  inventor,  in  1807,  he 
conMructed  a  paddle-wheel  gteanjer,  which  was  in  motion  on  the  Hudson 
qoly  ft  few  days  later  than  Fulton's  first  successful  %'oyage.  He  called  her 
ibc  "  Pbirnix,"  Precluded  by  the  monopoly  which  Fulton's  success  had  ob- 
tained for  him  iu  the  waters  uf  New  York,  Mn  ^?tevens  first  employed  the 
Pha'oix  as  a  passage  boat  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
finally  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  carrying  her  under  steam  around  Cape 
May  to  the  Delaware,  and  so  to  Philadelphia^ — a  voyage  which  was  aucceea* 
fully  accomplished  iu  June,  1801^,  he  going  iu  command  of  the  boat.  A 
ftorm  overtook  them  ;  a  schooner  in  company  was  driven  to  sea  and  absent 
©any  days,  but  the  "  Pht^nix  "  made  a  harbor  at  Barnegat  until  the  storm 
abated,  and  then  continued  her  voyage  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  plied 
tor  many  years  between  that  city  and  Trenton.*  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  DeGraw,  Robert  L.  Stevens  was  her  temporary  engineeri  and  she  waa 
pUi>;d  on  the  Delaware  River  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  New  York 
|>afeeiigers.  She  ran  from  Philadelphia  to  Borden  town,  and  made  the  pas- 
^ge  thence,  in  18P2,  in  three  hours  when  running  with  the  tide,  and  in  five 

mr»  against  it.     The  boat  had  no  wheel-house,   and  sometimes  when  in 

tjon  the  water  would  be  thrown  as  high  as  her  smoke-stack.  She  belonged 
to  what  was  called  the  6wif\sure  Line,  and  attracted  much  interest.  Her 
hour  of  departure  was  announced  by  the  blowing  of  a  long  tin  horn,  and 
buodredfi  of  persons  would  crowd  the  wharves  to  see  her  embark  on  her 
Toyage.  Passengers  on  this  boat  were  landed  in  New  York  in  1812  some 
time  during  the  following  night  if  no  accident  occurred. 


'  Tlia  inl  English  experiment  in  deep-sea  navigation  by  steam  was  made  by  Jounes 
f  lea  yem  kter,  from  Lcith  to  London,  in  iSiS. 
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About  1816  Robert  L,  Stevens  commenced  Bteam  ferriage  between  New 
York  and  the  Jersey  shore;  in  1818  he  discovered  the  utility  of  employing' 
steam  expansively  and  u^mg  anthracite  coal  for  fuel  in  steamers  ;  in  1821  he 
Bubstituted  the  skeleton  wrought-irou  for  the  heavy  cast-iron  walking-beam  ; 
and  in  1824  applied  an  artillcial  blast  to  the  boiler- furnace,  and  in  1827  the 
hog-frame  to  boat^  to  preveut  them  from  benriing  at  the  centre.  In  1842  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  government  to  build  an  immense 
steam-battery  for  thedefen&e  of  New  York  Harbor,  which  was  left  unBuished 
at  the  time  of  hia  death,  April  20,  1856** 

1807-9. — A  i<icr€w  vessel  was  conbLrueted  at  Providence,  in  1807  to  180d, 
by  Jonathan  Nichols,  a  blacksmith,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  David  Griere, 
a  tailor,  from  Knntucket;  she  was  forty  feet  longhand  was  worked  by  four 
horses.  A  small  model  huut  had  been  bef<>re  successfully  worked.  On 
June  24,  1807-8  or  1801),  this  craft  conveyed  to  Pawtuxet  a  happy  couple 
to  be  married  in  that  place,  and  a  party  to  attend  a  Masonic  gathering.  The 
trip  to  Pawtuxet  was  made  in  two  hours,  but  on  the  return  the  vessel,  being 
destitute  of  a  keel,  drifted  ashore  in  a  thnuiJer-sfjuall,  but  was  not  much  in- 
jured, A  Boston  mechanic  afterwards  bought  her  at  a  sheriif*&  sale,  but 
while  being  towed  to  Boston  by  a  sloop  be  wais  obliged  to  cut  loose  from  her, 
and  she  went  ashore  and  was  totally  lost  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 

1800, — "Steam/'  says  the  Geutleinan's  Magazine  for  December,  1809, 
umJer  the  head  of  America,  "  has  been  applied  ui  America  to  the  purpose 
of  inland  navigation  with  the  greatest  success.  The  passage  boat  between 
New  York  and  Albany  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  wide  in  pro- 
portion for  accommodations,  consisting  of  tifty- two  berths,  besides  sofas,  etc., 
for  one  hundred  passengers  ;  and  the  machine  w^hich  moves  her  wheels  is 
equal  to  the  power  of  twenty-four  horses,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by  steam 
ffom  a  copper  boiler  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Her  route  is  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  she  performs  regularly  twice  a  week,  and 
aometimes  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-two  hour^."  ^ 

Mr,  Longstreet,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,!  is  said  this  year  to  have  invented  a  fl 
steamboat,  on  principles  entirely   ditfereDt  from  any  that  had  been  con- 
structed, for  navigating  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  States. 

This  steamer  was  fifteen  feet  long  by  four  broad,  with  a  cylinder  of  four 
inches.  It  carried  eight  persons,  and  went  at  a  uniform  rate  of  six  milea  an 
hour. 

*  It  was  reluiquiihed  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  iS63  or  3,  after  a  lar^ge  ittm 
of  money  had  been  expended  upon  its  conslruction,  and  was  willed  by  Mr,  Stevens  lo  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  annual  sum  of  money  towards  tu  completion.  It  hfl«  never 
been  launched,  the  improvement  In  naval  armament  having  rendered  it  useless  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  recently  has  been  sold  at  auction  by  ihc  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  purchaser  will  probably  break  the  vessel  up  and  utilise  its  material  and  engines.  Some 
account  of  this  vessel  will  be  given  further  on.  i 

f  See  notice  of  him  under  heading,  1790. 
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1806. — Prior  to  the  practical  working  of  any  steamboat  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Charles  Brown  had  built  for  Fulton  the  following  vessels : 


When  ; 
I  built. 


^ 


.L 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


I  I    feet. 

Clermont |  1806  |  160  |     133 

Raritan '  1807  |  120  1 

Car  of  Neptune.  V I   1807  I  295  I 

Paragon 181 1  I  •  331 

Jersey  Ferry- Boat 1812  |  118  I 

Fire-Fly I   1812  118 


feet. 
18 


feet.  inch.  feet. 
7      24     4 


175  24 

8 

ZZ 

4.4 

173  1  27 

9 

32 

4 

78  1  39 

7 

20 

4  ! 

100  ■   19  ' 

7 

20 

3.9  1 

!  On  the  Hudson  River. 
On  the  Raritan  River. 
On  the  Hudson  River. 
On  the  Hudson  River. 
By  the  Ferry  Co. 
From  New  York  to 
Newburgh. 


The  following  advertisement  is  from  the  New  York  Evening  Posi  of  June, 
1813,  five  years  after  the  advent  of  the  "  Clermont,"  with  a  copy  of  a  cut  of 
the  steamboat  at  its  head : 

"HUDSON  RIVER  STEAMBOATS. 
"for   the   information   op   the   public. 

"The  ParagoUy  Capt.  Wiswell,  will  leave  New  York  every  Saturday  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock.  The  Oar  of  NepiunCy  Capt.  Roorbach,  do,  every  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  The  NorUi  River^y  Capt.  Bartholomew,  every 
Thursday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock. 

"  The  Paragon  will  leave  Albany  every  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

"The  Car  of  Neptujie,  do,  every  Saturday  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
North  River  do,  every  Tuesday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

"prices  OF  passage. 

"From  New  York  to  Verplanck's  Point,  $2;  West  Point,  $2.50;  New- 
burgh,  $3 ;  Wappingers  Creek,  $3.25 ;  Poughkeepsie,  $3.50 ;  Hyde  Park,  $4 ; 
Esopus,  84.25;  Catskill,  $5;  Hudson,  $5;  Coxsachie,  $5.50;  Kinderhook, 
$5.75;  Albany,  $7. 

"From  ^Aany  to  Kinderhook,  $1.50;  Coxsachie,  $2 ;  Hudson,  $2;  Cats- 
kills,  $2.25;  Red  Hook,  $2.75;  Esopus,  $3;  Hyde  Park,  $3.25;  Pough- 
keepsie, $3.50;  Wappingers  Creek,  $4;  Newburgh,  $4.25;  West  Point, 
$4.75;  Verplanck's  Point,  $5.25;  New  York,  $7. 

"  All  other  way  passengers  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every 
twenty  miles.  No  one  can  be  taken  on  board  and  put  on  shore,  however 
short  the  distance,  for  less  than  one  dollar. 


•  The  "  North  River"  was  the  «*  Clermont,"  which  had  been  lengthened. 
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"  YouDg  persons  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age  to  pay  half  price.  Chil- 
dreo  under  two  years  one- fourth  price,  Servants  who  use  a  berth  two- thirds 
price ;  half  price  if  none."  ^M 

Id  1816,  eight  steamers  had  been  built  to  run  on  the  Hudson  ;  besides  the 
four  above  named  were  the  ''Hope/'  " Perse verance,"  "Richmond"  and 
"Olive  Branch/'  and  the  '*  Clermont/*  having  been  enlarged,  was  re-named 
the  **  North  River." 

In  1816,  the  '*  Chancellor  Livingston/*  named  for  his  friend  and  patron, 
was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Robert  Fulton  in  Kew  York, 
to  run  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  the  largei^t  boat  that  had  been  built  in  that 
dty*  being  of  four  hundred  and  ninety -six  tons,^ — one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tons  larger  than  any  of  her  predecessors  on  that  river.  She  was  not 
launched  until  afler  his  death,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  the  crowning 
effort  of  his  life.  Her  keel  was  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  feet  long,  decks  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  beam  thirty-two  feet,  draft  of  water  8e%^en  feet  three 
inches,  principal  cabin  fifty-four  feet  long,  ladies'eabin,  above  the  other,  thirty- 
«ix  feet  long,  with  closets,  forward  cabin  thirty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high, 
permanent  sleepjing  berths  in  principal  cabin  thirly-eJght,  in  ladies*  cabin 
twenty-four,  forward  cabin  fifty -six,  in  captain's  cjibtn  on  deck  eight,  engi- 
neer's and  pilot's  three,  forecastle  six,  cook's  six ;  total,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Her  original  engine  was  of  seventy-five  horse-power,  diameter 
of  cylinder  forty  inches,  length  ^ye  feet,  length  of  piston-rod  eight  feet  feix 
inches,  stroke  five  feet,  boiler  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad, 
with  two  funnels,  paddle-wheels  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  paddle-boards 
five  feet  ten  inches  long.  She  had  two  fiy-wheeli*,  each  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  connected  by  pinions  to  the  crank-wheel.  The  machinery  rose 
four  feet  above  tlie  deck.  Her  average  speed  was  eight  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour;  with  strong  wind  and  tide  in  her  favor  she  made  twelve  miles; 
with  the  same  against  her,  not  more  than  six.  This  was  a^  she  was  originally ; 
afterward  she  was  lengthened,  and  with  a  larger  engine  her  speed  was 
increased. 

In  1M32  she  was  bought  by  Mr,  C.  Vanderbilt  and  Amos  H*  CroflB»  of 
Portland,  and  put  on  the  route  between  Boston  and  Portland,  as  an  oppoai* 
tion  boat.  At  that  time  she  had  in  her  third  engine,  which  was  what  is 
called  a  square  or  cross-head  engine.  Working  beams  had  not  then  come 
into  use.  This  engine  had  a  fifty-aix-iQch  cylinder  and  six-feet  stroke.  She 
had  three  smoke-stacks  athwartships,  and  three  masts,  a  bowsprit  and  jib- 
boom,  with  yards  and  topsails  on  the  foremast.  In  1834  the  "Chancellor 
Livingston**  was  broken  up  in  Portland,  and  her  engines  placed  in  a  new 
boat  named  the  "  Portland,*'  which  wm  launched  June,  1835, 

The  "  Portland  '*  was  chartered  to  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  finally  lost  somewhere,  about  184^,  on  the  gulf  coast 
of  Mexico,  between  Tampico  and  Matamoras,    Captain  J.  B.  Coyle,  then 
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the  engineer  of  the  "  Portland,"  is  credited  with  having  invented  a  blower 
by  which  he  was  able  to  use  anthracite  coal  on  board  the  "  Portland,"  in 
1835,  and  she  was  the  first  steamer  that  burnt  anthracite  coal  with  success. 
Small  blower  engines  were  soon  after  adopted  in  New  York.* 

The  following  table  of  the  dimensions  of  nine  steamers  which  were  run- 
ning on  the  Hudson  prior  to  1838,  compared  with  the  table  of  the  pioneer 
steamers  on  that  river  in  1812,  will  show  the  rapid  development  of  steam 
propulsion  in  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  its  introduction  : 


Name. 


to 
a 


De  Witt  Clinton. 

Champlain 

Eric 

North  America... 
Independence . . . . , 

Albany 

SwaU6w  

Utica 

Rochester 


ft. 
230 
180 
180 
200 
148 
212 

233 
200 
200 


5S 


ft. 
28 
27  ' 
27 
30 
26 
26 
22.5 
21 
25 


ft.  ' 

^''        \ 

5.5 

21       1 

5.5 1 

22 

55  1 

22 

5    : 

21 

... 

245 

3.75 

24 

3.5  ! 

22 

3.7SJ 

235 

n 


& 


ft. 

13.7 

15 

15 

13 

14 
II 

9.5 
10 


m 

34 
34 
3<> 

30 

U 
^4 


1>-I 

°.: 

;:ii 

S^ 

II 

in. 

t 

65 

2 

44 

2 

44 

2 

|44>^ 

] 

44 

I 

65 

I 

46 

I 

39 

I 

1  ^3 

^^ 

oB 

•ss 

II 

b    w 

,r  * 

11 

X 

^ 

ft 

10  ;  29 

10  !  27.5 


10 
10 


27.5 
24 

19 

27   I 

28 


'4 


Again,  the  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  ten  steamers,  recently 
built,  plying  on  the  Hudson  and  collateral  waters  in  1854,  not  quite  half  a 
century  after  the  advent  of  Fulton's  experimental  steamboat,  the  '*Clermont." 


K«roe. 


DtmciialqiM  of  VesBol. 


ft, 

liaac  Newton *.**...*    SSS 

Bay  States .,„„„,.. ,,    300 

Empire   State. .,«,...»,    304 

Oregon..., ^,.„.. .,,.    375 

Hendnck  Hufkon  «,,,, 320 

C.  Vaoderbik  .,.,.. 500 

Cotinecticut.......,., ,,„    300 

Coromodoi^,. ,.,.».,„ 2B0 

N«w  Wortd,... .,..., I  376 

Alida ,....„...,..*,.    286 


1 

r^ 

1 

Q 

1 

X 

d 

i 

6 

1 

ft.  in. 

ft,  in. 

404 

10  0 

39  0 

13  2 

l39  0 

136 

1  35  0 

.***.» 

ICXM 

[SSO 

96 

1050 

35  0 

If  0 

107s 

37  0 

II  0 

33^ 

10  6 

!  IS  0 

10  5 

2$  0 

96 

EtigiQoa. 


Pa*liUe  Wlieel* 


I    9  ^ 


ii). 

ft. 

Si 

12 

76 

12 

76 

12 

72 

11 

7^ 

II 

72 

12 

72 

n 

6s 

11 

76 

IS 

56 

12 

ift.in.  ft,  in 
iS^  139  o'  12  4 


2i;4 

iS 

22 
21 

21 
21 
ig 


38      I   10   3 

3S    I  10  3 

34  IT 
31       " 

35  I    9 
35     ;  ""  6 
31  6     9 
44  6   tz 


24>i   ,32        10 


3^ 

32 

3^ 

3S 

33 

33 
3& 

33 
36 
32 


*  Captain  Coyle  is  now  the  President  of  the  Portland  Steam   Packet  Company,  and  we 
may  saj  was  the  originator  of  that  successful  enterprise. 
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The  new  and  largest  class  of  steamers  on  the  Hudson  are  capable  of  run- 
ning from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  make  on  an  average 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.  These  remarkable  epeeda  are  obtained  usually  by 
rendering  the  boilers  capable  of  carrying  steam  up  to  fifty  pounds  pressure 
above  the  atmosphere,  and  by  urging  the  fires  with  fans  worked  by  an 
independent  engine.  This  extreme  uf  speed  is  also  obtained  at  a  dispropor- 
tionate increased  consumption  of  fuel. 

Up  to  1836  steamboats  in   the   United  States  had  burned  wood   only. 
The  "Novelty"  burnt  forty  cords  on  each  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
and  the  same  on  her  nortbera   trip.     Experiments  were  made  with  coal 
*for  fuel  with  success,  but  wood  was  principally  used  for  several  years  al\er. 

"  To  obtain  an  adeijuate  notion  of  the  furm  and  structure  of  one  of  the  first- 
class  steamboats  on  the  Hudson,"  says  Doctor  Lardner  in  his  *'  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,"  *^  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  boat  is  constructed  similar  in 
form  to  a  Thames  wherry,  but  above  three  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this  let  a  platform  of  carpeotry  be  laid,  projecting 
Aeveral  feet  upon  either  side  of  the  boat^and  at  the  stem  and  stern*  The  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  will  then  be  that  of  an  immense  raft,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide.  Upon  this  fiooring  let  us  imagine  an  oblong  rectangular 
wooden  erection,  two  stories  high,  to  be  raised.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boat, 
and  under  the  flooring,  a  long,  narrow  room  is  constructed,  havibg  ii  seriea 
of  berths  at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers  high.  In  the  centre  of  thifl 
flooring  usually,  but  not  always,  is  enclosed  an  oblong,  rectangular  space, 
within  which  the  steam  machinery  is  placed,  and  this  enclosed  space  is  con- 
tinued upward  through  the  structures  ruised  lu  the  platform,  and  is  inter- 
sected at  a  certain  height  above  the  plutlorm  by  the  shaft  or  axle  of  the 
pad  die*  wheel. 

** These  wheels  are  propelled  generally  by  a  single  engine,  but  occa- 
fiioually  by  two.  The  paddle-wheels  are  of  great  diameter,  varying 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  boats.  Ill 
the  wooden  building  raised  upon  the  platform  already  mentioned,  b  & 
a  magnificent  saloon,  devoted  to  the  ladies  and  those  gentlemen  who 
accompany  them.  Over  this,  in  the  upper  story,  is  constructed  a  row  of 
small  bedrooms  (state-rooms)  each  handsomely  furnished,  which  passengers 
can  have  who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a  small  additional  fare.  The 
lower  apartment  is  commotdy  used  as  a  dining  and  breakfast  roonu 

"In  some  boats  the  wlieels  are  propelled  by  two  engines,  which  are  placed 
on  the  platform  which  overhangs  tite  boat  at  either  side,  each  wheel  being 
propelled  by  an  independent  engine;  the  wheels  in  this  ease  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  without  a  common  shaft  or  axle.  This  leaves 
this  entire  space  in  the  boat,  from  stem  to  stern,  ^tq^^  of  njacldnery.  It  h 
impossible  to  describe  the  magnificent  co\tp  d*ml  which  is  presented  by  the 
immense  apparent  length  when  the  communication  betweeji  them  is  thrown 
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open.    Some  of  these  boats  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the 
uoifllerrupled  leuglh  of  ibe  salooiis  corresponds  with  this. 

*'Thi3arra«gemeat  of  machinery  is  attended  with  some  practical  advautage^i 
CDC  of  which  is  a  facility  of  turoiug,  as  the  wheels  acting  independently  of 
each  other,  may  be  driven  in  opposite  directions,  one  propelling  forward  and 
the  other  backward,  so  that  the  boat  may  be  made  to  turn  on  ita  centre. 
Ahhough  from  the  great  width  of  the  Hudson  do  great  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tfired  in  turuing  the  longest  boat?  yet  cases  occur  in  which  this  power  of 
revolution  is  found  extremely  advantageous.  Another  advantage  of  this 
sysUim  is  that  if  one  of  the  two  engines  becomes  accidentally  disubleil,  the 
boftt  can  be  propelled  by  the  other. 

"Ko  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  which  the  Hudson  presents 
forwveral  miles  above  New  York.  The  skill  with  which  these  enormous 
Teasels  rae^uritjg  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to 
thread  their  way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping  of  every  description  moving 
over  the  face  of  this  spacious  river,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  accidents,  is 
truly  admirable.  In  dark  nights  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
thrtiugh  fleets  f>f  sailing  vessels*  The  bells,  through  which  the  steersman 
Bpeaks  to  the  engineer,  scarcely  ever  cease.  Of  these  bells  there  are  several 
diffrrent  tones,  indicating  the  diflerent  operations  which  the  engineer  is  com- 
mamk^d  to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing,  slackening,  acceler- 
iti«g,  etc.  At  the  slightest  tap  of  one  of  these  bells  the  enormous  engines 
arenopped,  or  started,  or  reversed,  by  the  engineer,  a^?  though  they  were  the 
playiliiag^  of  a  child.  These  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  milea 
ao  hour,  are  propelled  among  the  crowded  shipping  with  so  much  skill 
it5  almost  to  graze  the  sidea,  sterns  or  bows  of  the  vessels  among  which  they 
pa*?." 

This  graphic  description  was  written  in  1854,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  hot 
(conveys  a  goo<l  general  description  of  the  bouts  now  running  upon  the  river, 
eltctric  bells  and  electric  lights  being  among  the  later  improvements,  and 
the  cabins  and  saloons  perhaps  being  more  sumptuously  upholstered. 

"  No  spectacle/'  adds  Doctor  Lardner,  "  can  be  more  remarkable  than  a 
Ifti^c  stenm  tow-boat  dragging  it^  enormous  load  up  the  Hudson.  They  may 
be  fcen  in  the  middle  of  this  vast  stream  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  twenty 
or  thirty  loaded  craft  of  various  magnitudes.  Three  or  four  tiers  are  lashed 
to  each  side,  and  as  many  more  at  the  bow  and  at  their  stern*  The  steamer 
h  aJmost  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  vessels  which  cling 
arouml  it,  and  the  moving  mass  is  seen  ta  proceed  up  the  fiver,  no  apparent 
agent  of  propulsion  being  visible.  As  this  wafer  ^roorf^  frjin,  for  so  it  may 
be  called,  nseendB  the  Hudson,  it  drops  off  its  load  vessel  by  vessel  at  the 
towns  which  it  passes.  One  or  two  are  left  at  Newburgb,  another  at  Pough- 
kec|>aie,  two  or  three  more  at  Hudson,  one  or  two  at  Fishkill,  and  in  fine 
the  tag  arrives  with  a  residum  of  some  half  a  dozen  vessels  at  Albany.'** 


^  The  Museum  of  Science  ar.d  Arts,  edited  by  Doctor  Lardner,  vol.  ti,    iS^^,. 
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^         1^09.^ — The  seventh  vessel  which  was  propelled  by  steam  upon  the  Dela- 

Iware  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in  June,  1809. 
This  steamboat  waa  called  the  ''  PhaMiix,"  and  was  the  same  built  by  John 
Cox  Stevens,  at  Hobokeu,  in  180<s  and  intended  as  a  passenger  boat  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  New  York.  But  Fultuu  and  Livio^^ton  having 
obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York  an  aseigumeutur  trangfer  of  tbe  rights 
of  John  Fitch  under  the  Inw  of  March  10,  1T8C,  securing  to  Fitch  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  nature  of  a  patent  ior  all  boat.s  and  vessels  navigated  l>y  fire 
and  steam,  Colonel  Stevens  found  thai  employment  of  his  boat  in  the  waters 

Pof  New  York  wtis  restricted  so  much  that  it  coukl  not  be  made  profitable* 
He  therefore  formed  the  design  of  sending  the  vessel  to  Philadelphia,  a9  an 
assistant  to  the  line  of  packets  and  stages  upon  the  line  to  New  York,  This 
was  a  bold  and  hazardous  experiment.  The  ocean  had  never  been  navi- 
gated by  steam,  and  the  power  of  the  engines  being  limited  the  danger  from 
storms  seemed  very  great.  But  Robert  L.Stevens,  sou  of  John  Cox  Stevens, 
the  inventor,  determined  to  risk  tbe  trial,  and  accordingly  with  a  small  crew 
he  left  New  York.     A  fierce  atorm  overtook  them.     A  schooner  in  company 

Iwaa  driven  aft*  to  sea,  and  was  kept  out  several  days.  The  **Phrenix''  made 
a  harbor  at  Barnegat.  After  the  storm  subsided  Stevens  jfucceede<l  in  briog- 
ing  the  boat  around  into  tbe  Delaware,  and  thus  earned  tbe  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  navigated  the  ocean  by  steam.  Tbe 
first  trip  on  the  Delaware  was  made  between  Philadelphia  ^nd  TrentoQ, 
July  6, 1809,  there  being  nearly  forty  passengers  on  board.  The  "Phceniac" 

■  had  **  twenty-five  commodious  berths  in  her  cabin  and  twelve  in  her  steer- 
a£e,  with  other  ample  accommodations  for  passengers.'*  She  was  constructed 
with  masts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  winds  and  thereby 
add  to  the  facility  of  her  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  saving  in 
that  important  article,— fuel, 

•  After  the  '*Pho'nix,"  the  next  steamboat  that  ran  up  the  Delaware  was 
named  the  "Philadelphia."  It  was  put  on  by  the  Union  Line,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Jenkins.     She  ran  from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol,  ^d 

I  afterwards  established  a  wharf  about  three  miles  above,  called  "  Van  HartV* 
Passengers  thence  took  stage^i  lor  New  Brunswick  and  to  New  York  in  the 
**  William  Gibbons/*  For  some  reason  this  boat  always  went  by  the  name 
of  **01d  Sal," — probably  from  a  grotesttue-looking  female  figure-head  on  her 
bow,  9 

Tbe  next  steamboat  was  the  "Pennsylvania,**  and  carried  passengers  for 
the  Citizens*  Line.  The  engine  of  this  boat  was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
old  "  Lehigh.*'     Passengers  by  this  line  landed  at  Borden  town,  and  thence 

»iook  coaches  to  Washington,  New  Jersey,  where  they  were  conveyed  to  New 
York  on  the  steamer  *'  ^Etna  "  Captain  Robinson.     The  following  is  one  of 
.    the  advertisements  of  this  boat*  dated  March  23,  1818: 
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"  THE  STEAMBOAT  ^TNA 

'L#eaves  the  upper  sitle  of  Market  Street  daily,  at  6  o'clock  (after  to-morrow) , 
for  Bordentowii,  touchmg  up  and  down  at  Burlington^  Bristol,  and  White 
HilL  PiiAKngcrsfar  New  York,  via  Bristol,  mil  be  conveyed  thro*  by  sunset 
»f  same  day,  and  by  way  of  Bordentowa»  by  noon  next  day/' 

The  following  advertisement  ia  from  The  True  American  arui  Commerciai 
AdveHUerf  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1817  : 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  BALTIMORE  LIKE  OF  STEAM- 
BOATS AND  STAGES, 

(Cut  of  steamboat) 

'  By  way  of  Wilmington  and  Elkton  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. , 
"The  new  steamboat  Superior,  CapL  Wm,  Mlloor,  will  leave  the  first 
pllArf  above  Market  St.*  Phila*,  at  3  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  afore- 
i  days  for  Baltimore* 
•*The  steamboat  New  Jersey,  Capt.  Rogera/will  leave  Light  St  wharf  for 
bila.  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day^.     These  boats  are  connected  by  a 
link!  ot* Silages  ou  the  new  turnpike  between  Wilmington  and  Elkton. 

N.  B. — The  Superior  will  leave  Phila.  every  day  for  Wilmington  (Sun- 
Imys  excepted )  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  Wilmington  every  morning 
Ifor  Philadelphia  at  seven  o'clock. 

Pa^aengens  rec'd  and  deliv*ed  at  Ch^ter  and  Marcus  Hook." 

*'TIIE  STEAMBOAT  BRISTOL 

(For  Burlington  and  Bristol.) 

•*Ltfttve^  the  first  wharf  above  Market  St  every  day  at  three  o*clk.  in  the 

after  noon*  taking  passengers  for  New  York  by  the  way  of  Bristol,  Trenton, 

Brunswick,  and  Elizabethtown  ;  also  by  the  way  of  South  Amboy*     On  her 

.reiuro  to  Philuda.  she  leaves  Bristol  at  half pa'?t  seven  and  Burlington  at 

eiglit  ci^clock  ev^ry  morning  (Sundays  excepted)." 

Another  advertisement  in  1H18  Announces 


"THE  STEAM BO.VT  BRISTOL,  OF  BURLINGTON, 

•*Has  commenced  running  for  the  season,  leaving  Bristol  daily  at  half-past 
aereo  a,m.;  Burlington  at  eight  a.m.  (and  in  returning),  Philadelphia  at 
ibree  p.m. 

••N,B. — A  Coach  leaves  Bristol  for  Trenton  every  day,  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  this  boat,  and  in  the  m^vrning  leaves  Trenton  in  time  for  the 
ptt>'  fi>  proceed  in  her  to  Philadelphia.     Fare  to  Trenton,  §1.25/* 

A  uQother  informs  us  that 
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"  THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  NEW  YORK  LINE  ^ 

*'  Of  steamboat,  ina  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick^  connected  by  new  carri- 
ages, 26  Miles  by  laud.  Fare,  84.50  through.  Deck  passengers,  83.50 
through. 

"  Passengers  leave  the  south  side  of  JIarket  Street  wharf,  in  the  Steamboat  | 
PHILADELPHIA,  for  Trenton,  every  dny  at  11  o'clock,  lodge  in  New 
Brunswick,  arid  arrive  in  New  York  in  the  Steamboat  OLIVE  BRANCH, 
the  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  On  her  return  the  Philadelphia  will  leave 
Trenton  at  0  o'clock  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  10  a.m.  On  her  return  the  Phila- 
delphia will  leave  Trenton  a^6  o'clock  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  10.  | 

"  The  Hull  and  Engine  of  the  Philadelphia  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired. She  will  work  under  a  very  low  pressure  of  steam,  and  will  be 
managed  by  a  careful  and  experienced  Engineer.'* 

The  **  J'^tna  **  exploded  her  boiler  in  New  York  Harbor  in  1^24,  having 
on  board  the  Philadelphia  passengers,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  Her 
place  on  the  line  was  supplied  by  the  steamboat  "  New  Y'ork." 

The  Union  Line  then  built  the  "  New  Philadelphia**  to  compete  with  xne 
**New  York,"  of  the  *' Citizens*  Line,  and  then  the  **  Trenton"  came  out  to 
run  against  the  **  Pennsylvania,"  of  the  Citizens'  Line.  This  line  then  built 
a  new  tloat,  and  named  it  the  "Philadelphia,**  to  beat  the  ** Trenton.** 

There  was  a  wonderful  competition  among  these  lines  for  several  years, 
when  Captain  Whilldin  and  Cornelius  Vauderbilt  :*tarted  an  opposition  to 
them  all.  This  was  called  the  Dispatch  Line,  and  the  fare  at  one  time  was 
reduced  to  one  dollar.  The  boat  on  thi.^  end  was  named  the  "Emerald." 
The  Dispatch  Line  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  Union  and  the  Citlieoa*,  i 
with  some  of  the  others,  after ward.%  became  merged  in  the  Camdeti  and 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  The  next  boat  was  the  *'  John  Stevens,"  built 
at  Hoboken  in  184t>,  and  destroyed  by  fire  at  Borden toivn  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  July,  lM.55.  The  next  was  the  "  Richard  Stockton,"  which  ran 
between  South  Amboy  and  New  York. 

1810-KL— Mr.  Ilezekiab  Bliss,  who  died  at  Brooklyn  in  1876,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Robert  Fidton  in  1810,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame  as  the 
pioneer  of  steamship  navigation.  Young  Bliss  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Fulton's  home,  and  in  his  later  years  often  spoke  of  the  instruction  that 
Fulton  gave  him.  With  his  brain  full  of  steamboats,  young  Bliss  came  to 
Philadelpliia  in  the  fall  of  1811,  and  in  the  following  spring  associated  him- 
self with  Daniel  French  in  the  organization  of  a  company  to  build  a  ateam- 
ooat.  They  constructed  a  boat  about  sixty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide, 
With  an  oscillating  engine  and  stern  wheel,  which  he  judged  the  best  adapted 
to  avoid  the  driftwood  that  had  proved  a  serious  impediment  to  navigatioa 
m  Western  waters.  The  boat  wa^  for  some  time  employed  on  a  ferry  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  William  Cooper^s  landing. 

In  1818,  Mf.  j^ijg3  ^y^jjj^  j^  Cincinnati,  and  there  in  the  following  year  he 
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ilgedi  with  the  eldest  son  of  General  William  H.  Harrison,  in  the  con- 
st ruction  of  steamboats.  They  built  one,  which  they  named  "  General  Pike/' 
ia  honor  of  General  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  the  father-in-law  of  young 
Harrison.  It  wa^  one  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  and  was  the 
first  boat  ever  built  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  sixth  on  Western  waters.  The 
,  boat  was  first  run  in  1819. 

Returning  to  Xew  York  in  1827,  ^Ir.  Bliss  considered  a  flattering  propo- 

sitjoD  to  go  to  Mexico  as  an  agent  of  the  Barings  of  Londou,  and  soon  afler- 

rards,  with  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  formerly  President  of  Union  College,  he 

jgaged.  in   1827-28,   in  experiments   in  steam  navigation.     In   1851    he 

e$t4tblished  tiie  since  widely-known  Novelty  Works,  with   the  view  of  con- 

structiDg  ocean  steamers. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Steam  Ferry^Boats  in  New  York:  IIarbor. — 1810--14, 

lo  1810  arrangements  were  made  with  Robert  Fulton  to  coustruct  steam 
ferry-boats,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1812,  one  namnl  the  **  Jersey*'  was  put 
ID  operation  bet^veen  Paulus  Hook,  Jersey  City,  and  New  York.  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the  Jerseynien  to  the  New 
York  Common  Council.     A  correspondent  to  a  newspaper  of  the  time  says  : 

*•  I  croseed  the  North  River  yestcnlay  in  the  steamboat  with  my  family 
in  nsy  carriage,  without  alighting  therefrom,  in  fourteen  minute.'*,  with  an 
immense  crowd  of  passengers.  On  both  ehores  were  thousands  of  people 
viewing  the  pleasing  object*  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  the  public 
mind  appeared  to  be  gratified  at  finding  so  large  and  so  safe  a  machine  going 
well;' 

Thia  "*  large  machine  *'  was  eighty  feet  long  uud  thirty  feet  wide. 
A  year  later  the  "  York  "  was  put  on  with  the  "  Jersey."     They  were  sup- 
poaed  to  run  every  half-hour  from  bunripe  until  sunset,  but  frequently  an 
^oar  waB  consumcil  in   making  a  trip.     Fulton's  description  of  one  of  the 
(la  is  fts  folli»w£f : 

'  She  is  built  of  two  boats,  each  ten  feet  beam,  eighty  feet  long,  and  five 

feet  deep  in  the  hold ;  which  b(.»at^  are  distant  from  tach  other  ten  feet,  con* 

fined  by  strong  transverse  beam-knees  and  diagonal  traces,  forming  a  deck 

'thirty  feet  wido  and  eighty  feet  long.     The  propelling  water-wheel  is  placed 

rlietween  the  boats  to  prevent  it  from  injury  from  ice  and  shocks  on  entering 

or  approaching  the  dock.    The  whole  of  the  machinery  being  placed  between 

th«  two  boats,  leaves*  ten  feet  on  the  deck  of  each  boat  for  carriages,  horses, 

Aod  cattle,  etc. ;  the  other,  having  neat  benches  and  covered  with  an  awing, 

lia  for  iiAssenger?,  and  there  is  also  a  passage  and  stairway  to  a  neat  cabin, 

^irhieh  is  fifty  feet  long  and  five  feet  clear  from  the  floor  to  the  beams,  fur- 

fiuibcMj  with  benches,  and  provided  with  a  stove  in  winter.     Although  the 

twn  brmU  and  space  between  them  give  thirty  feet  beata,  yet  they  present 

i^Tirtrr.  It^.ws  Ui  ilo  wntcr, aud   have  only  the  resistance  in  the  water  of  one 
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boat  of  twenty  feet  beam.     Both  ends  being  alike,  and  each  having  a  rudder^ 
she  never  puts  about." 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  March  4,  1814,  allowing 
William  Cutting  and  others  to  run  a  steam  ferry  with  passengers  at  four 
cents  each  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  firet  trips  were  made  in 
the  beginning  of  JMay,  1814,  and  the  name  of  the  boat  was  the  "Najsijau," 
The  Columbim,  a  newspaper  of  that  time,  contained  an  account  of  the  new- 
ferry,  and  stated  that  on  one  of  the  first  trips  of  the  Nassau,  from  the 
Beekmau  slip  to  the  lower  ferry  in  Brooklyn ,  there  were  five  hundred  aoij 
forty-nine  passengers,  one  wagon  and  a  pair  of  horses,  two  horses  and  chaise 
and  one  single  horse.  The  trip  occupied  from  four  to  eight  minuter,  and  forty 
crossings  were  made  every  day. 

The  veteran  artist  Banvard,  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  December, 
1881,  says:  **  I  crossed  this  Fulton  Ferry  from  Fair,  now  Fulton,  Street  on 
this  first  steam  ferry-boat.  At  that  time  the  boileri?  were  placed  on  deck, 
and  Fulton  8treet  was  a  country  road  with  old  farm-houses  on  either  side." 

Surmounted  liy  a  picture  of  the  steamboat,  an  advertisement  of  the  ferry 
company  of  1814  reads  : 

•*NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  FERRY. 

**Such  persons  as  are  inclined  to  compound  agreeable  to  law,  in  the  f^teant' 
Ferry  Boat,  Barges,  or  common  Horse  boats,  will  be  pleased  to  apply  to  the 
subscribers,  who  are  authorized  to  settle  the  ^ame. 

*»GEORGE  HICKS,  Brooklyn. 
*•  JOHN  PINTARD,  52  Wail  8t, 
"  Commutation  for  a  single  pereon  not  transferable  for  12  months  $10  00 
do  do  d  months      6  67 

'^May  3,1814,  6  m. 

Fulton  and  Cutting  formed  a  company,  "  The  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Steambuat  Ferry  Association,*'  with  a  capital  of  eixty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  sixty  shares,  valued  at  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty* three  cents  each.  The  first  steamboat  of  this  com- 
pany was  the  **  Nassau,"  and  the  Long  Island  Sfar  of  May  14,  1814,  men* 
tiona  her  first  trip.  The  boat  must  have  been  adapted  fur  the  work,  as  it  is 
stated  "  Hertrip9  varied  from  five  to  twelve  minutes-;  carriages  and  wagons^ 
however  crowded,  pass  on  and  off  the  boat  with  the  same  facility  oa  id  pa 
ing  a  bridge.** 

Some  time  afler  the  steaml>oat,  supplementary  scows  were  run  by  hor 
These  scows  had  double  hullis,  and  with  the  paddle  in  the  middle,  ^ighf 
horses  supplied  the  power. 

In  1817  the  advantages  of  the  steamboat  were  so  manifest  that  the  pubtic 
were 'clamorous  for  a  second  boat,  which,  according  to  the  agreement,  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  route  by  May  1,  1819.    The  company  demurred  on  the 
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ground  of  expense,  and  alleged  that  team-boats  were  more  easily  navigated 
and  much  eafer  in  winter  than  fetearaboats.  They  offered  to  substitute  the 
horse  for  the  steam  on  the  boat,  and  to  run  it  until  8  p.  m*  The  New  York 
authorities,  with  reluctance  and  in  order  to  avoid  legislative  interference, 
Agreed,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  four  cents  for  both  team  and  steamboata. 
In  1833,  David  Leaviit  and  Silas  Butler,  having  bought  forty-four  of  the 
sjjtty  fihares  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Block,  obtained  control  of  the  ferry  and 
put  on  two  new  boaU. 

Mr.  Banvard  has  recorded  his  reminiscences  of  the  old  horse  ferry-boat 
from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  in  verse : 

•*  How  well  1  remember  the  hopjeboat  Ihal  paddled 
*Cross  the  Eaat  River  cre  ihc  advent  of  steam  ; 
Sometimes  the  old  driver  the  horses  would  su^addle, 
And  sometimes  ride  round  on  the  circling  beam. 

**  The  old  wheel  would  creak,  and  ihc  driver  would  tvhisUc 
To  force  the  blind  horses  to  pull  the  wheel  round ; 
And  their  backs  were  all  scarr'd  and  stuck  out  in  bristles, 
For  tiie  driver*s  fierce  stick  their  old  bones  would  pound. 

"  The  man  at  the  gate,  in  fair  weather  or  mlny. 
Stood  out  in  the  storm  by  the  cold  river-side, 
With  pockets  capacious,  to  hold  all  the  pennies  : 
It  took  jusl  four  coppers  to  cross  o'er  the  tide. 

"  The  pilot,  he,  too,  took  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
Perched  o*cr  the  horses,  with  his  tiller  in  hand  ; 
Sometimes  would  the  wind  and  the  tide  fierce  tr>gcther 
Delay  him  in  getting  his  boat  to  the  land. 

"  Though  four^horse  was  the  power  that  plowed  the  fierce  river, 
Vet  oft  in  his  hurry  would  the  pajisenger  curse, 
Though  no  thought  would  come  to  mnke  a  man  shiver 
About  the  dread  danger  of  a  boiler  to  bursr" 


18]l,_0n  the  29th  of  November,  1811,  Daniel  Dod,  a  citizen  of  the 
TTnited  States,  was  grauted  a  United  States  patent,  by  which  he  claimed  as 
hU  invention, — 

Ist,  The  construction  of  the  boiler, 

2d.  The  condenser,  consisting  .  -  , 

3d.  The  exclusive  right  to  place  the  eteam  cylinder  and  other  parts  of 
ibe  fiteara-engine  between  two  boilers  in  a  steamboat  as  described. 

4th.  The  disposition  aod  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  and  combina- 
nation  of  the  whole  machinery. 

In  an  accompanying  schedule  Do*!  says,"  I  make  the  steam-engine  to  work 
with  a  double  impulse,  on  the  general  principlesof  Watt  and  Bolton's  steam- 
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engines.  I  form  the  con<lenser  of  a  pipe,  or  a  number  of  pipes  condensed 
together,  auU  cumlense  the  steam  by  immersing  the  pipea  in  cold  water^ 
either  with  or  without  an  iujection  of  water.  For  propelling  a  boat  I  make 
use  of  two  wheels,  one  ou  each  side,  hung  on  an  axis  which  lies  across  the 
boat.  lu  the  middle  of  this  axis  is  a  crank  to  which  is  attached  the  lower 
end  of  a  pitman.  The  upper  end  of  the  pitmau  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
lever-beam  ;  the  main  piston-rod  is  attached.  The  lever-beam  is  placed 
above  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  manner  practiced  by  Watt 
and  Bolton. 

**  The  fly-wheels  of  the  steam-engine  I  fix  ou  the  axis  of  the  propelling 
wheeU ;  I  make  the  fly-wheels  by  weighting  the  propelling  wheeJs  with  iron 
buckets  or  propelling  boards,  or  with  iron  segments. 

**  For  ^team  X  use  two  boilers  place<l  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  space  allotted  for  machinery*     I  iix  the  cylinder  and  steanoM 
engine  between  the  boilers. 

**The  boilers  1  construct,  viz.:  the  outside  to  be  a  cylinder  of  a  length 
and  diameter  to  produce  the  requir^^d  steam.  The  cylinder  to  be  horizontal, 
with  a  fixed  flue  equal  to  its  length  ;  its  form  the  segment  of  a  semi-circle 
or  greater.  This  flue,  placed  within  and  near  the  lower  side  of  the  cylinder, 
allowed  space  for  the  water  to  puns  under  it.  Within  the  flue,  at  one  end, 
was  the  fire ;  at  the  opposite  end  a  pipe  for  carrying  off*  the  smoke  and  pro- 
ducing a  draught  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  make  the  fire  burn  briskly. 
The  flat  or  upper  side  w^as  strengthened  and  supported  by  perpendicular 
tubes,  and  by  rods  and  braces  extending  from  the  upper  side  of  the  flue  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  axis  of  the  propelling  wheels  pass  over 
the  top  of  the  boilers." 

1812. — May  12,  1812,  Daniel  Dod  obtained  another  patent  for  hU  mode 
of  applying  the  steam-engine  to  boats,  mills,  etc.  After  specifying  his  in- 
vention, Dod  says,  '■  My  mode  of  applying  this  invention  to  the  navigation 
of  a  lx)at  is  as  follows : 

"  I  place  two  propelling  wheels  as  near  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  convenience 
will  admit.     The  arbors  of  these  two  wheels  are  placed  in   the  same  righ^ 
liue,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  arbors  approach  near  together  in  the  middll^ 
of  the  boat.     One  crank  attached  to  the  end  of  both  arbors,  and  one  pitman 
from  the  end  of  the  lower  beam,  put  both  wheels  iu  motion. 

**Then  two  other  propelling  wheels  are  placetl  so  far  abafl  of  the  forward 
wheels  that  the  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  length  of  the  tivo 
lever-beams.  The  arbors  of  these  twoaball  wheels  also  are  placed  in  a  right 
line  with  each  other,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  arbors  approach  near  to- 
gether, and  a  crank  is  connected  with  the  ends  of  both  arbors,  similar  to  the 
forward  wheels.  Then  a  pitmau  from  the  end  of  the  other  lever-beam  will 
drive  both  wheels  together. 

"  In  this  way,  without  a  cog-wheel  or  sector  of  any  kind,  I  employ  ono^ 
Bteam-engine  and  a  boat  to  drive  four  propellmg  wheth,  by  which  means  ifl 
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TRa  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  a  large  proportion  of  propellers,  without  mak- 
ing my  wheels  so  wide  as  to  project  out  aii  iuconvenient  distaDce  Irom  the 
eide^  of  the  boat.*' 

Dod  claimed  the  dri\riug  of  double  sets  of  machinery  with  one  »team  t.i- 
gine,  and  the  applying  of  four  propelliug  wheels  to  a  boatp  as  hiB  iuveiittoQ 
ftnd  exclusive  right ;  but  no  profitable  result  seem/to  have  been  achieved 
from  hU  inventioD. 

Feb.  9,  1811,  Robert  Fulton  obtained  a  United  States  patent  supplemea- 
ry  to  his  patent  of  Feb.  11,  1809,  for  inventions  and  discoveries  for  con- 
ictiiig  boats  or  vess^els  to  be  navigated  by  the  power  of  steam.     Amongst 
oih^r  speettications  describing  his  invention  he  says,  *'I  use  coupling  bojccs^ 
or  any  othtT  means  to  throw  the  propelling  wheels  in  or  out  of  gear,  or  to 
work  one  wheel  out  and  the  other  as  required/*     This  convenience  I  claim 
as  toy  discovery  and  exclusive  right.     I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the 
aards  which  are  around  and  outside  the  propelling  wheels,  which  guards 
Hay  support  the  outside  gudgeons  of  the  wheels  and   atford  a  dtpo^It  for 
fuel,  etc.,  water  closets  for  the  use  of  passengers,  and  steps  to  enter  from  row 
boaU  and  to  protect  the  water-wheels  from  injury  irom  vessels  and  wharves/' 
Htt  also  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  cover  the  water-wheels  with  boards, 
Dfcllitig,  grating,  canvas  or  leather,  etc.,  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  water 
ou  deck  or  entangling  the  ropes.     He  claimed  also  to  have  invented  placing 
th<:  forward  tiller  nr  steering  wheel  further  forward  in  steamboats  then  used, 
tiuue  the  boat  being  long  and  tlie  deck  covered  with  passengers  the  pilots 
beliin<l  could  not  see  far  ahead ;  also  the  straight  and  diagonal  traces  being 
fw  extending  from  the  boiler  to  forward  of  the  machinery,  which  ha  placed 
on  the  sides  to  give  them  strength ;  also  a  frame  set  in   the  bottom  of  the 
boat  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  machinery  and  working  of  the  engine;  also 
tsbia  iavcntioQ  and  exclusive  right  '^  the  combination  of  sails  with  a  steam 
engine  to  drive  a  boat,  I  being  the  first  who  haVe  done  so,  and  proved  by 
practice  the  utility  of  the  union  of  the  two  powers  of  w^ind  and  steam/*    He 
claimed  also  in  the  patent  his  "  particular  mode  of  proportioning  and  plac- 
iug  a  propelling  wheel  or  wheels  in  the  stern  of  a  boat*' in  a  chamber 
formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  boat  extending  all  one  or  more  feet  further 
than  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  propelling  wlieel,  to  each  side  of  which 
pityection   there  is  a   rudder,  which  two  rudders  connected  by  a  erosa-bar 
^orkiog  on  pivota  cause  them  to  move  together  and  parallel  to  each  other ; 
fr^mi  this  cross-bar  on  the  rudders  the  ropes  or  steering  chains  lead  on  to  the 
pilot." 

John  C.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  wrote  to  the  Philadel* 
phui  Timts  in  1878 :  **  About  the  year  1809  I  went  from  New  York  to 
Washington  City  with  my  mother,  liobert  Fultbn  was  in  the  stage  with  us, 
Aad  we  were  all  day  getting  to  Princeton,  where  we  were  to  stop.  Behind 
tlie  stage  Fulton  had  a  submarine  torpedo  hitched  up,  which  he  was  taking 
to  Waahingtou.     Fulton  was  a  gentleman  in  mind  and  manners.'' 
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The  first  steamboat  launched  on  Lake  Champlaln  waa  Id  1800 ;  ehe  waffi 
called  the  "  Vertnont/*     Between  1809  and  1870  thirty  stenmboats  had  been 
built  and  run  upon  the  lake,  the  last  of  which,  like  the  pioneer  boat,  was 
named  the  "  Vermont.*' 

1811 , — The  Boston  JVcckiy  MesBoigef  of  November  8,  LSH,  under  the 
head  of  Rai'ID  Tkavkling,  printa  a  letter  fr6m  New  York,  dated  October 
24,  which  says,  "The  eteamboat  'Car  of  Neptune,'  which  left  this  city  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  five  o'clock,  arrived  at  Albany  in  twenty  hours. 
She  returned  this  morning  in  twenty-two  hours, — equal  to  three  fmndrtd  and 
ihirttj  miles  in  fortjj'ihree  hours  !  Let  foreigners  say  we  have  no  talent  f^yr 
improvement,  PoiDt  out  where  there  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  equal  to  this  ! 
Ill  what  country  are  there  so  many  enjoyments  combined  in  one  great  poly- 
technic machine  and  mounted  with  wings  as  this  which  wafla  passengers 
by  enchantment  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany?  To  ou 
countrymen,  then,  and  our  arts  let  justice  be  hononibly  and  honestly  mea- 
sured out/' 

In  January  of  the  eame  year  Fulton  had  so  little  idea  of  the  capacity  and 
speed  attainable  by  steam,  thai,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thornton,*  he  says,  **I 
shall  be  happy  to  have  some  conversation  withVou  on  your  steamboat  inven- 
tions and  experience.  Although  I  do  not  see  by  what  means  a  boat  contain- 
ing one  hundred  tons  of  merchandise  can  be  driven  t<ix  miles  an  hour  in  still 
water,  yet  when  you  assert  perfect  confidence  in  such  success,  there  may  be 
something  more  in  your  combinations  than  I  am  aware  of.  ...  If  you 
succeed  to  run  six  miles  an  hour  in  still  water  with  one  hundred  tons  of 
merchandise,  I  will  contract  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  the  boat,  and  to  give 
you  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  your  patent ;  or,  if  you  con- 
vince me  of  the  success  by  drawings  or  demonstrations,  I  will  join  you  in 
the  expense  and  profits,"    , 

Within  forty  years  five  times  the  amount  of  merchandise  was  propelled  by 
eteam  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1811,  a  steamboat  built  by  Fulton  and  LivingstOD 
was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Rooaevelt,  as  the  agent  of  MessFs.  Fulton,  Livingston  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Bhe  was  a  stern-wheel  boat,  and  was  the  first  steamboat  ever  run  upon  the 
Western  waters  of  the  United  States.  She  was  paioted  with  a  bluish-colored 
paint,  and  passed  New  Madrid,  Miasouri,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in 
December  of  that  year.  Mr.  Scowls,  who  in  1853  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Covington,  Kentucky,  was  a  cabin-boy  on  board. 

In  1^14  bhe  carried  General  Cofiee  and  Don  Carol  from  Natchez,  with 
troops,  down  to  New  Orleans  to  aid  General  Jackson  in  his  defense  of  that 
city. 


•  Rccentljr  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Force,  Washington. 
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1809-13. — Id  1809  the  first  steaniboat  was  launched  on  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  Quebec  Mercury  of  that  date  says  concerning  her: 

*•  On  &?aturday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  arrived  here  from  Monlreali 

I'being  her  first  trip,  the  steamboat  *  Accoaimodatioii/   with  ten  passengers* 

rThis  is  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  tbia  harbor,     She  is 

c^onttnually  crowded  with  vi^itauta*    She  lefl  Montreal  on  Wednesday  at 

r  ^>ck;  so  that  her  passage  was  sixty-six  hours^  thirty  of  which  she  was 

s;  ir.     She  arrived  at  Three  Kivers  in  twenty-four  hours.     She  has  at 

prc^nt  berths  for  twenty  passengers,  which  oext  year  will  be  considerably 

augmeuted.     No  wind  or  tide  can  stop  her.    She  has  seventy-five  feet  keel, 

and  is  eighty-five  feet  on  deck.     The  price  for  a  paa^age  up  is  nine  dollarsi» 

aod  eight  down,  the  vessel  supplying  provisions.     The  great  advantage 

ittendiog  a  vessel  so  constructed  is  that  a  passage  may  be  calculated  on  to  a 

iegree  nf  certainty  in  point  of  time,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  any  vessel 

>nij»€llc<l  by  sails  alone.     The  steamboat  receives  her  impulse  from  an  open, 

^'double-spoked  perpendicular  wheel  on  each  side,  without  any  circular  baud 

or  rim.     To  the  end  of  each  double  spoke  is  fixed  a  square  hoard,  which 

aten  the  water,  and  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheel  acts  like  a  paddle, 

fThe  wheels  are  put  and  kept  in  motion  by  steam  operating  within  the  vessel. 

A  nsaai  is  to  be  fixed  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  sail  when  the  wind  js 

lavt»rab!e,  which  will  occasionally  accelerate  lier  head  way.** 

In  the  spring  of  1813  a  second  boat,  of  increased  dimenfiious,  called  the 
**  HwiiUure,^'  was  launched  fpm  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  She  was 
dne  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  of  keel,  and  one  hundred  aod  forty 
cet  on  deck,  with  twenty-four  feet  beam,  and  according  to  the  Mercury, 
made  the  passage  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in  twenty-two  hours^  uotwith- 
fitaoding  that  the  wind  was  easterly  the  whole  time,  and  blowing  strong* 

The  *'  SwiAsure  '*  beat  the  most  famous  of  the  sailing-packets  on  the  river 
fmifteen  houi^  in  a  race  of  thirty-six  hours,  but  her  owners  seem  not  to  have 
lieea  very  confident  of  her  movements  under  all  circumstances,  or  of  the 
number  of  piisseugers  who  would  patronize  her,  for  she  was  advertised  to 
**  Sail  m  tlie  wind  and  passengers  may  suit." 

First  Steamboats  in  India, 

11^10. — The  **  Van  der  Capellen/*  the  first  steamboat  of  which  we  have 
any  record  in  connection  with  India,  was  built  at  Batavia  soon  after  the 
eoadus.ion  of  the  Java  war,  in  1810-11,  at  the  expense  of  English  merchants. 
She  was  employed  by  the  government  fol-  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thou- 
pancl  dollars  a  month,  which  well  repaid  her  original  outlay.  She  proved 
very  effective  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  general  service.  After  some 
years  she  came  into  the  possession  of  Major  Schalch,  and  was  used  by  him^ 
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under  the  name  of  the  "  Pluto,"  in  1822,  as  a  ilredging-boat.  Then  she  went 
to  Arraken  as  a  floating  battery.     Finally  she  was  lost,  in  1830  in  a  gale. 

In  1819,  Mr.  W.  Trickett  built  at  the  Bntterley  Wurks  a  small  steam- 
boat of  eight  horse-power,  for  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  to  ply  on  the  Jumna,* 

In  1821  the  "  Diaoa  "  was  &eut  out  for  a  Mr.  Roberts,  intended  for  em- 
ployment on  the  Canton  River.  She  had  a  pair  of  sixteen  horse-power  en- 
gines. At  Calcutta  she  was  nearly  reconstructed  by  Messrs.  Kyd  &  Co., 
and  launched  again  July  12,  1823,  after  which  she  was  purchased  by  the 
Bengal  government  lind  di,spatched  to  Amarapura,  five  hundred  milea^  up 
the  river  Irrawaddy,  with  Mr,  Crawford,  then  the  Resident  in  Burmah.  She 
sailed  in  Septemberi  when  that  river  is  at  its  fullest, and  her  progress,  which 
did  not  exceed  thirty  miles  a  day.  was  a  disappointment  to  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment. The  water  having  fallen  when  she  returned  in  December  the 
navigation  was  intricate,  and  her  passage  down  was  also  tedious. 

Intkoduction  op  Steamboats  oK  the  Western  Watkes. 

FIRST  TRIF  OF  THE  "KEW  OBLEAKs''  FROM  PITTSBURG  TO  1*EW^   ORt.EANS.t 

181L — Prior  to  the  intruduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Western  waters  the 
means  of  transportation  ihereon  consisted  of  keel-boats,  barges,  and  flat-boats. 
The  two  former  asceuded  as  well  aa  descended  the  stream.  The  tiat-boat  or 
"broad  horn,"  an  unwieldy  box,  was  broken  up  for  its  lumber  on  arrival 
at  its  place  of  destination.  Whether  steam  could  be  employed  on  the  Western 
rivers  waa  a  question  its  success  between  New  York  and  Albany  was 
not  regarded  aa  having  entirely  solved,  and  after  the  idea  had  been  suggested 
of  building  a  boat  at  Pittsburg  to  ply  between  Katchez  and  New  Orleans,  it 
was  considered  necesi*ary  investigations  should  be  made  as  to  the  currents 
of  the  rivers  to  be  navigated.  These  investi^atious  were  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Kicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  report  was  favor- 
able Chancellor  Livingston,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  and  himself  were  to  be 
equally  interested  in  the  undertaking*  Livingston  and  Fulton  were  lo  supply 
the  capital  and  Roosevelt  was  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  boat  and 
engine.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Pittsburg  in  May,  1809,  accompanied 
by  his  bride,  wliere  he  built  a  flat-boat  which  was  to  contiiin  all  the  neceesarj 
comforts  to  float  himself  and  wife  with  the  current  from  Pittsburg  to  New 


*  Early  Steam  Navigation  to  IndiJif  by  G.  A.  Prinscp*  Calcutta,  4U),  1830. 

•I"  This  account  of  the  **  New  Orleans*  **  first  vuyagc  ts  cuiulcnscd  from  *•  The  Fir^l  Steajn* 
boal  voyage  on  ihc  Western  Waters,"  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Ualtimo re,  October,  iS;i,  j2  pp.> 
8vo,  Fund  Publicaliot),  No.  6,  of  the  Morjiland  Ui!>torical  Society.  Mrs«  Roosevelt  was  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Latrobc,  and  alive  when  he  wrote  this  narnitivc.  Tliis  successful  voyage  of  the 
*♦  New  Oileani*'  down  tlic  Ohio  and  Mis&i&sippi  antedates  the  first  voyage  of  the  **  Coroet  '* 
ontlie  Clyde,  which  commenced  to  ply  between  GU^gow  and  Helensburgh  January,  tSll^ 
with  only  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
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Orleans,  and  this  boat  was  the  home  of  the  young  couple  for  six  months.     He 
reached  New  Orleans  about  December  1,  1801),  and  returned  thence  to  New 
York  in  the  first  vessel.    Mr.  liwisevelt  had  made  up  his  mind  that  steam 
mmt^  to  do  the  work,  and  hia  vi^it  was  to  ascertaio  how  best  it  could  be  done 
^poD  the  Western  streams*     He  gauged  them  and  measured  their  velocity 
at  diflerent  seasons,  and  obtained  all  tlie  statistical  iofurmation  within  his 
reach.     Fiuding  coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  he  purchased  and  opened 
mines  of  that  mineral,  and  so  confident  was  he  of  the  success  of  his  steam  pro- 
ject that  he  caused  supplies  of  the  fuel  to  be  heaped  up  on  the  shore  iu  antici- 
(>atiou  of  the  wants  of  a  steamboat  whose  keel  had  yet  to  bo  laid,  and  whose 
existence  was  dependent  upon  the  impression  of  his  refwrt  upon  capitalists, 
without  whose  aid  the  plan  would  have,  tcmporarilly  at  least,  to  be  abauduned. 
Mr*  Roosevelt's  report  so  impressed  Fulton  and  Livingston,  that  in  the  spring 
of  1810  he  was  sent  to  Pittsburg  to  superintend  the  building  of  tlie  first 
steamboat  that  was  launched  on  the  Western  waters.     On  the  Allegheny  side, 
cloee  by  the  creek,  and  immediately  under  a  bluif  called  Boyd's  Hill,  the 
keel  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Veesel  was  laid.     The  depot  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Conoellsville  Railroad  now  occupies  the  ground  (188*2).     The  size  and  plan 
of  this   steamboat   was  furnished  by   Robert  Fulton.      It  was   to   be  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with  twenty  feet  beam..   The  engine  was 
to  have  a  thirty-four-inch  cylinder,  and  the  boiler,  etc,»  to  be  in  proportion. 
To  obtain  the  timber,  men  were  sent  in  the  forest  to  find  the  ribs,  knees,  and 
betms,  transport  them  to  the  Monougahela,  and  rail  them  to  the  ship-yard. 
Tboship-builders  and  mechanics  for  the  machinery  department  had  to  be 
brought  from  New  York.    A  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  set  all 
the  buoyant  materials  afloat,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
veiiel  would  be  lifted  from  its  ways  and  launched  before  its  time.     At  length 
the  boat  was  launched,  at  a  cost  of  near  thirty*eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
waiuaraed  **  New  Orleans/*  after  the  place  of  her  ultimate  destination. 

As  the  "New  Orleans"  approached  completion  and  it  became  known  that 

Mrs*  Koosevelt  intended  to  accompany  her  husband,  friends  endeavored  to 

dissuade  her  from  the  utter  folly,  if  not  absolute  madness  of  the  voyage.  Her 

husbaud  was  told  he  had  no  right  to  peril  her  /(/e,  however  reckless  he  might 

htofhia  own.    The  wife,  however,  believed  in  her  husband,  and  after  a  short 

wpcritnental  trip  late  in  September  the  **New  Orleans"  commenced  her 

voyage.    There  were  two  cabins,  one  aft  for  ladies  and  a  larger  one  forward 

&r  gtiDtleraen.     In  tlie  former  were  four  berths.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

took  possession  of  the  cabin,  as  they  were  the  only  passengers.     There  was  a 

captain,  an  engineer  named  Baker,  Andrew  Jack  the  pilot,  six  hands,  two 

female  servants,  a  man  waiter,  a  cook,  and  an  immense  Newfoundland  dog, 

Darned  " Tiger.*'    Thus  equipped  and  manned,  tlie** New  Orleans"  began 

tb«  voyage   which  changed  the  relations  of  the  West  to  the  East,  and 

wlji»*li  may  almost  be  said  to  have  changed  its  destiny. 

Tiui  people  of  Pittsburg  turned  out  en  masie  and  lined  the  banks  of  the 
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MoUQOgabela  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  steainboat,  and  &bout  after  shout 
rent  ihe  air,  and  haudSerchiefs  were  waved,  and  haU  thrtiwu  up  in  *'  Ood 
speed*'  when  the  anchor  was  raised,  and  as  she  disappeared  behind  the  first 
headlands  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Ohio, 

Too  much  excited  to  sleep,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  pa^ed  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  night  ou  deck,  and  watched  the  shore,  covered  then  with  au 
almost  unbroken  forest*  as  reach  alter  reach  and  beod  after  bend  were  passed 
«t  a  speed  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  i 

On  the  second  night  after  leaving  Pittsburg  the  **  Kew  Orleans*'  rounded 
to  opposite  Cincinnati  and  cast  anchor  in  tho  stream.  Levees  and  wharf- 
boats  were  things  unknown  in  181 L  Here  &s  in  Pittsburg  the  whole  town 
seemed  to  have  assembled  on  the  bank,  and  many  of  the  acquaintances  of  their 
former  visit  came  otfin  gimill  boats.  **  Well,  yuu  are  as  good  as  your  word  ; 
you  have  visited  us  in  a  steamboat/*  thej  said  ;  "'  but  we  see  you  for  the  last 
time:  your  boat  may  go  domi  the  river,  but  as  to  coming  up  it,  the  idea  is 
an  absurd  one.'*  The  keel-hoatrocn  shook  their  heads  as  they  crowded  around 
the  strange  visitor  and  bandied  river  wit  with  the  cre'w  that  had  been  selected 
from  their  own  calling  for  the  iirst  voyage*  Some  flat-boatmen,  whose  arks 
the  steamboat  had  passed  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  and  who  now 
floated  by  with  the  current,  seemed  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  new-comer, 
and  proposed  a  tow  in  case  they  were  again  overtaken.  But  as  to  the  boat's 
returning  all  agreed  that  that  could  never  be. 

The  stay  at  Cincinnati  was  brief,  only  long  enough  to  take  in  a  supply  of 
wood  for  the  voyage  to  Louisville,  which  was  reached  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  Pittsburg.  It  was  midnight  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1811,  that  the  "New  Orleans''  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  town.  There 
was  a  brilliant  moon/  It  was  almost  as  light  as  day,  and  no  one  on  boaxd 
had  retired.  The  roar  of  the  escaping  steam,  then  heard  for  the  first  time, 
roused  the  population,  and  late  as  it  was,  crowds  came  rushing  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  uproar.  A  letter  written  by 
one  of  those  on  board  records  the  fact  that  there  were  people  who  insisted 
that  the  comet  of  1811  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio  and  produced  the  hubbub  I 

A  public  dinner  was  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
complimentary  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  usual  amount  of  good  feeling  on 
such  occasions  manifested.  The  success  of  the  steamboat  in  navigating  down- 
stream was  acknowledged,  but  her  return  up*3tream  was  deemed  impossible* 
and  it  was  regretted  that  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  a  steamboat  would  be 
seen  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  Mr.  Roosevelt  invited  his  hosts  to  dine 
on  board  the  "  New  Orleans,*'  which  still  lay  anchore<l  opposite  the  town* 
The  company  met  in  the  forward  or  gentlemen's  cabin,  and  the  feast  was  at 
ita  height  when  suddenly  there  was  heard  unwonted  rumblings,  accompanied 
by  a  very  perceptible  motion  in  the  vessel*  The  company  had  but  one  idea  : 
the  "  New  Orleans"  had  escaped  from  her  anchor,  and  was  drifting  toward 
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the  fiius,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  all  on  board.  There  was  an  instant 
rush  to  the  upper  deck,  M?here  the  company  found  that  instead  of  drifting 
toward  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  the  **  New  Orleans**  was  making  good  headway 
up  the  river,  and  would  soon  leave  Louisville  in  the  distance  down-stream. 
As  the  engine  warmed  to  its  work  and  the  steam  blew  off  at  the  safety-valve 
the  speed  increased.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had,  of  course,  provided  this  mode  of 
convincing  hh  incredulous  guests,  and  their  surprise  and  delight  may  be 
readily  imagined.  After  going  up  the  river  a  few  miles  the  *'  New  Orleans" 
returned  to  her  anchorage. 

On  leaving  Pittsburg  it  was  intended  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
New  Orleans  to  place  the  boat  on  the  route  for  which  it  was  designed, 
between  that  city  and  Natchez.  It  was  found,  however,  on  reaching  Louis* 
vHle  there  was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to 
perniit  the  vessel  to  pass  over  them  in  safety.  The  "  New  Orleaus**  iherefore 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  convincing  the  most  incredulous  of  her  power  to  stem 
the  current  of  the  river  The  waters  having  risen,  the  **  New  Orleans*' 
returned  to  Louisville,  and  safely  passed  through  the  rapids,  crowds  collecting 
to  witness  her  departure.  **  Instinctively  each  one  on  board  grasped  the 
neareiit  object,  and  with  bated  breath  awaited  the  result*  Black  ledges  of 
rock  appeared  only  to  disappear  as  the  *New  Orleans'  flashed  by  them. 
The  waters  whirled  and  eddied  and  threw  their  spray  upon  the  deck  as  a 
more  rapid  descent  caused  the  vessel  to  pitch  forward  to  what  at  times  seemed 
certain  destruction.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  pilots  directed  the  men 
at  the  helm  by  motions  of  their  hands.  Even  the  great  Newfoundland  dog 
©eemed  affected  hy  the  apprehension  of  danger,  and  crouched  at  Mrs.  Roose* 
velt's  feet*  The  tension  on  the  nervous  system  was  too  great  to  be  long 
SQStained*  Fortunately,  the  passage  was  soon  made,  and  with  feelings  of 
profound  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  adventure 
oti  the  part  of  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  wife,  the  *  New  Orleans'  rounded 
to  in  f^afety  below  the  fails." 

Hitherto  the  voyage  had  been  one  of  exclusive  pleasure,  but  now  were  to 
Lcome,  in  the  words  of  the  letter  referred  to,  **  those  days  of  horror/'     The 
reomet  had  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  the  earthcjuake  of  that  year 
which  accompanied  the  **  New  Orleans"  fur  on  her  way  down  the  Mississippi, 
L  Ibe  first  shock  of  which  was  felt  while  she  lay  at  anchor  after  passing  the 
r&Us.     On  one  occasion  a  large  canoe  fully  manned  came  out  of  the  woods 
abreast  of  the  steamboat  and  paddled  after  it.    There  was  at  once  a  race, 
ibut  Bteam  had  the  advantage  of  endurance,  and  the  Indians  with  wild  shouta 
PaoOD  gave  up  the  pursuit.     One  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire.     Tlie  ser- 
vant had  placed  some  green  wood  too  close  to  the  stove  in  the  forward  cabin, 
which  caught  fire  and  communicated  to  the  joiner-work  of  the  cabin,  when 
the   servant,   half  suffocated,  rushed    on   deck  and  gave  the  alarm.      By 
great  exertion  the  fire  was  extinguished.    At  New  Madrid  a  greater  portion 
of  which  had  been  engulfed,  terror-stricken  people  begged  to  be  taken  on 
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board,  while  others,  dreading  the  steamboat  more  than  the  earthquake,  bid 
themselves  as  she  approached.     Having  an  insufficient  eupply  of  proviBiuiis 
for  any  large  increase  of  passengers,  the  requests  to  be  taken  on  board  hadl 
to  be  denied!    The  earthquake  had  so  changed  the  channels  of  the  river  that^ 
the  pilots  became  confused,  and  guided  her  course  more  by  luck  and  judg- 
ment than  knowledge.     As  the  steamboat  passed  out  of  the  region  of  the 
earthquake  the  principal  inconvenience  was  the  number  of  shoals,  snags,  and 
sawyers*     These   were  safely   parsed   and    the    vessel    came    in    sight  of 
Natchez  and  rounded  to  opposite  the  landing-place.     Expecting  to  remainJ 
here  for  a  day  or  two  the  engineer  had  allowed  his  fires  to  go  down,  so  that  J 
when  the  boat  turned  its  head  up-stream  it  lost  headway  altogether,  and  waflj 
being  carried  down  by  the  current  far  below  the  intended  landing.     Thou- 
sands  were  assembled   on   the   bluif  and  at   the   foot   of  it,   and    for   a 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  "New  Orleans*'  had  achieved  what  she   had 
done  so  far  only  that  she  might  be  overcome  at  last.     Fresh  fuel,  however, 
was  added  ;  the  engine  was  stopped  that  steam  might  accumulate ;  presently 
the  safety-valve  lifted,  a  few  turns  of  the  wheels  steadied  the  boat*  a  few 
more  gave  her  headway,  and  overcoming  the  Mississippi,  she  gained  the 
shore  amid  shouts  of  exultation  and  applause. 

The  romance  of  the  voyage  ended  at  Natchez,  where  the  same  hospitalities 
were  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  lloosevelt  that  had  been  enjoyed  at  Louisville,  j 
From  thence  to  New  Orleans  there  was  no  occurrence  worthy  of  note,  \ 
"Although  forming  no  part  of  the  story  of  the  voyage  proper,"  says  Mr» 
Latrobe,  *'  yet  as  this  has  been  called  a  romance,  and  all  romances  end,  or 
should  end,  in  a  marriage,  the  incident  was  not  wanting  hero,  for  the  captain 
of  the  boat  falling  in  love  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt*!*  maid,  prosecuted  his  suit  so 
fiuccessfully  as  to  find  himself  an  accepted  lover  when  the  *  New  Orleans'  . 
reached  Natchez;  and  a  clergy nmn  being  sent  for,  a  wedding  marked  the  I 
arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Mississippi," 

The  "  New  Orleans"  ran  aAerwards  between  that  city  and  Natchez.     The 
first  steamboat  that  ever  ascended  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
was  the  fourth  une  launched  on  the  Ohio  and  the  second  built  at  Brownsville, 
and  was  named  the  **  Enterprise,"     She  was  of  only  seventy-five  tons  burden* 
In  1814  she  descended  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  serving  General  Jackson 
in  his  defense  of  that  city  in  1815,  undertook  and  completed  the  return  j 
voyage  to  Pittsburg,  reaching  Louisville  in  twenty-five  da}"^.     The  waters  of  ^ 
the  Mississippi  at  the  time  were  high,  and  she  was  enabled  to  avoid  the 
current  where   any   existed,   and  maie   her    way   through  **  cut-offs"  and  , 
over  inuudate<l  fields  in  still  water.     The  voyage  of  the  "Enterprise,"  aa  ^ 
is  usually  the  case  with  fir*t  experiments,  failed  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
practicability  of  ascending  the  Mississippi  when  that  river  was  confined  within 
its  banks,  and  its  current  sweeping  downward  at  a  rate  due  to  a  descent  of 
four  inches  to  the  mile.     It  was  reserved  to  the  steamboat  "  Washington," 
Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve,   to  demonstrate  by  a  second  voyage  of  twenty- 
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five  daya  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  that  steamboats  could  ascend  this 
river  in  at  least  one-fourth  the  time  required  by  the  barges  and  keel-boata 
hitherto  in  excluai%*e  use.  At  a  public  dinner  given  to  Captain  Shreve*  at 
X^utfiville  on  his  return^  he  predicted  that  the  time  would  come  when  his 
twenty-five-day- voyage  would  be  made  in  ten, — a  feat  which  his  audience  no 
donbt  considered  visionary,  but  which  has  since  been  performed  in /aur  day$ 
and  nine  hours. 

Id  1823  there  were  public  rejoicings  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  when  a 
eleftinhoat  arrived  there  in  fifteen  days  and  six  hours  from  New  Orleans. 
*  The  captain,  answering  a  complimentary  toast,  gravely  stated  the  upward 
passage  might  possibly  be  accomplished  in  fifleen  days,  or  six  hours  less  than 
the  time  he  had  just  made.  Within  twenty  years  the  passage  was  actually 
performed  in  a  few  hours  over/owr  days!' 

The  oldest  steamboat  company  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  %vorId  in 
1858  (and  we  believe  it  still  exists)  was  the  United  States  Mail  Line  between 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St,  Louis,  It  was  organized  in  1818,  and  kept 
improving  and  adding  to  its  boats.  This  company  built  the  first  steamer 
designed  e:edimveh/  for  passengers.  She  was  named  the  "  General  Pike/* 
and  made  her  trips  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  in  thirty-one  hours, — 
WL  passage  now  made  in  nine  hours. 

In  1858  eighteen  miles  an  hour  was  the  maximum  speed  attained  on 
'Western  waters*  At  that  date  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  steamboats  were 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  having  a  total  tonnage  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  tons. 

The  traveler  now  on  the  Father  of  Waters  is  seldom  if  ever  out  of  sight 
of  the  smoke  or  gouud  of  a  steamboat,  and  the  boats  have  increased  in  size 
ftom  seventy-five  tons  to  between  one  and  two  thousand  tons,  with  machinery 
powerful  in  proportion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progressive  improvement  made  in  the  speed 
of  the  boats  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  (distance  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty  miles),  1816  to  1853 : 


Dati. 


,M«y,  18I5 
^ApfiU  1817 
ISefil.,  1817 
'  Uaj,  1819 
Kov*.  1828 
'  April,  1834 
LKoir.»  i8j7 
1S37 
1837 
Dec,      1837 


NAme  of  Steamer. 


I 


40^ 
Q    X    ^ 


Tuscarora ,, 

General  Grown.. 

Randolph.. , 

Empress... „ 

SuUwui 


Enterpnse.»..,......i25     2, 

Washington.. 1 25  00 

Shelby 20    4 

Paragon. iS  10 

Tecumseh [  8    4 

7  16 
6  22 
6  22 
6  17 
6  15 


DJITI. 


40  '  April »  1840 

00  April,  1842 

20  April,  1843 

00  I  April,  1S44 

COM  May,  1849 


May,  1 85  2 

May,  1 852 

May.  1853 

May,  1853 


KAine.of  Steftxaer. 


III 


Edward  Shippen.,.  5  14 

Belle  of  the  West,.  6  14 

Duke  of  Orleans...  S  23 

Sultana  ....,,.....,..  5  12 

Bostona 5  8 

Belle  Key 4  23 

Reindeer... ..,.....,  4  20 

Eclipse 4  18 

A.  L.  Shotwell |  4  10 

Eclipse..... .»... I  4  9 


00 
OQ 
00 
00 
00 
QO 

45 
00 
20 
30 


*  Cipttia  Shreve  died  March  6,  1851.     He  mvented  the  firsi  snag  boal. 
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The  last  waa  the  quickest  time  un  record  up  to  that' date.     Her  avemge 
speed  was  fourteen  miles  an  hour  against  the  streaoL 


Steamboats  in  England* 

1812.— The  ''Comet/*  Stimulated,  as  he  tells  m,  by  the  euccess  of  Mr. 
FultoD,  with  whom  he  was  in  correBpondence,*  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  of  Helens- 
burgh, for  maoy  years  a  house  carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
determined,  in  1812,  to  try  the  power  of  steam  on  the  Clyde,  and  proilured 
the  first  trading  steam  vessel  in  Europe. 

Helensburgh  is  a  watering-place  on  the  river  Clyde,  and  Mr.  Bell,  lor 
several  years  preceding,  had  been  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  bathing- 
establishment  there.  It  was  to  increase  the  facilities  for  reaching  the86 
baths  that  Mr,  Bell  first  constructed  his  steamboat. 

la  tln>ije  days  there  were  no  conveyances  on  the  river  except  ''fly-boats," 
pulled  by  four  oars  or  using  sails  when  practicable ;  with  tbese  tbe  voyage 
was  Bometimes  made  in  five  or  six  hours,  but  often  the  time  was  loajyer  and 
uncertain.  After  various  experiments  with  paddle-wheels  driven  by  hand  in 
place  of  oars,  Mr.  Bell  was  convinced,  by  tbe  experiments  of  Millar  and 
Symington  and  the  success  of  Fulton,  that  steam  power  alone  would  effect 
his  object.  In  consequence,  after  making  several  models  of  a  steam  vessel, 
he  succeeded  in  one  suited  to  his  ideas,  and  contracted  witb  Messrs.  John 
Wood  &  Co.,  ship-bu aiders,  in  Port  Glasgow,  to  build  a  eteani  vei^el  after 
his  mode],  to  be  forty  feet  on  the  keel  and  have  ten  feet  six  inches  heam.  She 
was  called  the  "  Comet/'  because  she  waa  built  and  finished  the  same  year 
that  a  comet  appeared  in  the  north-west  part  of  Scotland. 

The  •'  Comet'*  had  two  paddle-wheels,  or  rather  two  radiating  sets  of  pad- 
dles, on  each  side,  resembling  very  much  in  their  appearance  four  malt 
shovels,  radiating  from  a  revolving  axis  to  which  they  were  all  fixed.  This 
was  soon  changed  to  Mr.  Bell's  complete  wheel,  which  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.  The  engine  known  as  the  bell-crank»  on  Mr.  Watt's  principle,  was 
put  up  under  Mr.  Bell's  superintendence.  The  boiler  was  every  way  inferior 
to  the  boilers  of  Millar,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  inasmuch  as  the  fire  was  on 
the  outside  of  the  Uoiler,  separatetl  from  the  wood  of  the  vessel  only  by  the 
bricks  In  which  it  was  set,  while  in  theirs,  as  in  all  steam  vessels  of  the 
present  day,  the  fire  was  wholly  within  the  boiler,  and  surrounded  by  water, 
so  as  to  prevent  danger  from  accident  by  fire  or  loss  of  beat.  The  boiler, 
which  was  fed  by  a  cistern  of  fresh  water,  was  on  one  side  of  the  engine,  the 
funnel  being  bent  to  the  centre  of  the  boat,  Avhere  it  served  ibe  purpose  of  a 
mast  to  carry  sail-      The  early  constructors  of  steamboats  endeavored  to  dis- 

^  Mr,  UeU,  in  ii  letter  dated  March  1,1824,  says,  "  When  I  wrote  to  ihc  American  gov- 
erament  on  ihe  great  utility  thai  steam  navigation  would  be  to  them  on  their  ri^trs,  they 
appointed  Mr.  Fulton  to  correspond  with  me;  so  in  that  way  the  Americans  got  ibeir  insight 
from  your  humble  servant/*— ^£«tft>  h'  Pattuk  Afi//ar,  Jn 


I 


I 


■I 
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!  odious  funnel  under  the  designation  of  a  main-mast,  and  some  went 

far  as  to  raise  up  a  tofitoast  iu  the  thick  folds  of  the  den:5e,  black  smoke. 

The  **  Comet**  began  to  ply  from  Glasgow  to  Helensburgh  in  January, 

l^^rjp  making  a  speed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.     She  was  of  about  tweuty- 

five  tons  burthen,  and  her  engine  exerted  a  force  of  about  three  horse*power* 

She  continued  during  the  summer  to  ply  successfully  as  a  passenger  boat. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  advertisement: 

"*  8TEAM  PASSAGE  BOAT.  Toe  Comet.  Between  Glasgow,  Green- 
ock,  and  Helensburgh,  for  passengers  only.  The  subscriber  having,  at  much 
expense,  titted  up  a  handsome  vessel  to  ply  upon  the  River  Clyde  between 
(iLASfJow  AND  Greencxjk,  to  snil  bv  the  power  of  wind,  air,  and  steam,  he 
iut«tid»  that  the  vessel  shall  leave  the  Broomielaw  on  Tuesdays,  Thun^days, 
and  Saturdays,  about  midday,  or  at  such  hour  thereafter  as  may  answer  from 
tie  ftate  of  the  tide ;  and  to  leave  Greenock  on  Mondays,  Wednesday,  and 
Fridftygt,  in  the  morning,  to  suit  the  tide. 

'The  terms  are  for  the  present  fixed  at  4s.  for  the  beat  cabin  and  3s.  for 
I  ih^ second  ;  but,  beyond  these  rates,  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  to  servants  or 
fJloy  Other  person  employed  about  the  %"e8sel. 

"The  subscriber  continues  his  establishment  at  Helensburgh  Baths  the 
araeas  for  years  past,  and  a  vessel  will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers 
io  the  Comet  from  Greenock  to  Helensburgh. 

*' F^aasengers  by  the  Comet  will  receive  information  of  the  hours  of  sailing 
hjiipplyiug  at  Mr*  Housten's  ottice,  Broomielaw  ;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Blackney'e^ 
Jm  Quay  Head,  Greenock. 

"  Btlemhurgh  Bath,  Auff.  5, 1812.  Hekry  Bell." 

The  **  Comet"  was  wrecked  in  1825  io  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  a  return  trip 
f'^ni  the  Western  Highlands,  and  many  of  her  passengers  were  drowned. 
Bell,  her  originator,  became  as  great  a  wreck  as  his  vessel,  and  the  Clyde 
tmt««3,  out  of  gratitude,  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
wliich  he  enjoyed  until  he  died,  in  1830.  His  widow  died  in  185(»,  aged 
f  tighly^six.* 

1813. — The  **  ELiZABErn/* — The  success  of  the  "Comet"  soon  excited 
competition,  and  three  months  after  ehe  began  ie  ply  upon  the  Clyde,  the 
teel  of  a  rival  was  laid,  and  in  March,  1813,  the  **  Elizabeth,*'  the  second 

anier  on  tl^e  Clyde,  was  started,  and  continued  to  ply  successfully,  eclips- 
^  tog  tlie  "Comet"  and  bringing  much  profit  to  the  owner.  The  **  Elizabeth,** 
s«T»  John  Scott  Rnssel,  was  probaldy  the  first  remunfrathig  steam  vessel  in 
the  world  :   but  we  think  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bell  had  employed  in  his  experiments  on  fly-boats  an  engineer  named 
John  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  who  appears  to  have  assisted  in  planning  hia 


♦  Notes  find  Queries,  voK  iv,,  2nd  Scries. 
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first  boat,  and  to  have  felt  himself  ill-treated  by  Bell  io  not  being  made  ft 
partner  io  that  speculation.  To  avenge  his  wrong  he  got  Mr,  Wood,  who 
built  the  **  Comet/*  to  build  a  vessel  fifty-one  feet  keel,  twelve  feet  Ijeam^ 
and  five  feet  deep.  The  tonnage  of  this  vessel  was  about  thirty-three  tons, 
and  her  power  about  ten  hor&ea.  The  correct  proportion  of  power  to  tonnage 
seems  to  have  been  the  secret  of  her  success.  The  owner*8  description  of 
this  vessel  is  an  interesting  and  characteristic  memorial  of  early  steam 
navigation,  he  tays: 

"The  '  Elizabeth'  was  started  for  passengers  on  the  9th  of  March,  1813, 
and  has  continued  to  run  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  daily,  leaving  Glasgow 
in  the  morning  and  returning  the  same  evening.  The  passage,  which  is 
twenty-seven  raile,«,  has  been  made,  with  a  hundred  passengers  on  board,  in 
somethiog  less  than  four  hours,  and  in  favorable  circuraatances  in  two  and 
three-quarters.  The  *  Elizabeth'  has  sailed  eighty-one  miles  in  one  day,  at 
an  average  of  nme  milm  an  hour.  The  '  Elizabeth'  measures  aloft  fifty-eight 
feet ;  the  best  cabin  is  twenty -one  feet  long,  eleven  feet  three  inches  at  amid- 
ships, and  nine  feet  four  inches  aft»  seated  all  round,  and  covered  with  hand- 
some carpeting,  A  sofa^  clothed  with  tuarone^  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  gives  the  whole  a  warm  and  cheerful  appearance.  There  are 
twelve  small  windows,  each  finished  with  raarone  curtains  with  tassels,  fringes, 
and  velvet,  cornices  ornamented  with  gilt  ornaments,  having  altogether  a 
rich  effect.  Above  the  sofa  there  h  a  large  mirror  suspended,  and  on  each 
side  bookshelves  are  placed  containing  a  collection  of  the  best  authors  for 
the  amusement  and  edification  of  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  them 
during  the  passage;  other  amusements  are  likewise  to  be  had  on  board, 

**  The  engine  stands  amidships,  and  requires  a  considerable  space  in  length 
and  all  the  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  forecastle,  which  is  rather  small,  is 
about  eleven  feet  six  inches  by  nine  feet  six  inches,  not  quite  so  corafortahle  as 
the  after  one,  but  well  calculated  for  a  cold  day,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable 
on  a  warm  ;  all  the  windows  in  both  cabins  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  shift 
up  and  down  like  those  of  a  coach,  admitting  a  very  free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
From  the  height  of  the  roof:}  of  both  cabina,  which  are  about  seven  feet  four 
inches,  they  will  be  extremely  pleasant  and  healthful  in  the  summer  months 
for  those  who  may  favor  the  boat  in  parties  of  pleasure. 

'*  Already  the  public  advantages  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  ;  indeed,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  that 
the  intercourse  through  the  medium  of  steamboats  between -Glasgow  and 
Greenock  has,  comparatively  speaking,  brought  those  places  ten  or  twelve 
miles  nearer  each  otbcr.  In  most  cases  the  passages  are  made  in  the  iom^ 
time  08  by  the  coachm;  and  they  have  been,  in  numerous  instances,  done  with 
greater  rapidity.  In  comparing  the  comfortableness  of  these  conveyances, 
the  preference  will  be  given  decidedly  to  the  steamboat.  Besides  all  this,  a 
great  saving  in  point  of  expense  is  produced  ;  the  fare  in  the  best  cabin  being 
only  four  shillings,  and  in  the  inferior  one  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  whereas 
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^SSoS  of  a  coach  costs  not  less  than  twelve  shillings  and  the  outside  eight 
tbilling*.*' 

The  **Clyde/'  a  third  vessel,  was  huilt  by  Mr.  Wood  the  same  year  for 
Mr.  Robertson,  an  engineer  of  Port  Glasgow,  and  commenced  her  trips  in 
July,  She  was  seventy  feet  on  the  keeli  sevenly-six  feet  long  on  deck»  thir" 
leen  to  fourteen  feet  beam,  of  fourteen  horse-power,  and  sixty-nine  tons 
measurement.    Her  speed  was  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  "  Glasgow,**  a  fourth  vessel,  was  also  launched  by  Mr.  "Wood  in  181 3i 
seventy-two  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  seventy-four  tons  measurement,  and 
lixleeo  horse-p  wer.  Her  engines  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Glas- 
gow. She  was  intended  to  carry  goods  as  well  as  passengers,  and  was  mod- 
erately  sharp,  but  afterwards  improved  by  lengthening  the  bow  five  feet, 
and  giving  it  greater  sharpness.  This  vessel  belonged  to  the  first  joint  stock 
company  for  steam  navigation  ever  established. 

The  "Dumbarton  Castle,"  eighty-one  tons,  one  hundred  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  hmg,  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  eight  feet  eleven  inches  deep, 
having  two  engioeis  of  thirty-two  horse-power,  was  built  in  1815,  and  the 
1   '  vear  accomplished  the  first  trip  to  Rothesay,  considered  a  feat,  aa 

.[  packets  formerly  on  the  station  occupied  one  day,  and  occasion- 
aily  three  days,  in  making  the  passage.  The  succeeding  year  she  made  the 
pa^N^l:e  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  up  Lochfyne  to  Inveraray,  having 
i  i:  Glasgow  at  six  a.  m.,  and  reaching  Inveraray  about  ten  p.  M.,  a  most 
remarkable  occurrence. 

The  **  Britannia,'*  of  seventy-three  tons,  ninety-four  feet  four  inches  long, 

by  sixteen  feet  five  inches  broad,  and  eight  feet  eight  inches  deep,  having 

two  engines  of  fourteen  horse-power,  was  built  in  1815,  and  some  years  there* 

aflrf'f  made  the  trip  to  Campbeltown  in  about  fourteen  hours. 

The  "  Rob  Roy,**  fifty-six  tons,  eighty  feet  eleven  inches  long,  fifteen  feet 

gh%  inches  broad^  and  eight  feet  deep,  was  built  in  181ft,  and  was  the  first 

Eier  that  plied  to  Belfast. 
The  **  Robert  Bruce,**  of  ninety  tons,  ninety-four  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
ifca  inches  broad,  and  eleven  feet  deep,  was  also  built  in  1818,  and  was  the 
Ifctearaer  that  proceeded  to  Liverpool  as  a  regular  trader  from  Glasgow, 
In  1S13  a  steamer  was  launched  at  Manchester  and  another  at  Bristol. 
Jlober,  1814,  the  first  steamer  was  in  operation  on  the  Huraber.  and  in 
*«cfctnber  the  first  steamer  on  the  Thames  was  put  in  motion  on  the  canal 
at  Limehouse.  June  28,  1815,  a  steamboat,  built  on  the  Clyde,  arrived  and 
wa»  placed  on  the  Mersey.  On  her  passage  she  called  at  Ramsey,  Isle  of 
ilaa.  She  is  notable  as  the  first  steamer  which  plied  on  the  Mersey,  and 
t  as  the  pioneer  of  that  noble  fleet  of  steamers  which  ply  with  regularity 
tween  Liverpool  and  the  numerous  ports  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
counts,  aim)  from  being  the  first  steamer  to  encounter  the  passage  of  these 


out  1^14  usn  vessels,  **  The  Princess  Charlotte  "  and  the  *'  Princess  of 
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Orange,"  were  built  and  experimented  with  on  the  Clyde  by  a  man  name 
Miller,  and  proved  unsucce,s8fuL     Watt  t^  Bolton  were  the  engineers. 

The  "  IxDiTSTRV.** — The  seventh  steamer  built  on  the  Clyde  was  launched 
by  William  Fyle,  May,  1814.  She  was  of  only  fifly-four  tons  register. 
After  an  honorable  career  she  lay  a  long  time  sunk  in  the  Ea&t  India 
harbor  at  Greenock,  but  November,  1872,  was  floated,  beaehed,  and  ealked« 
and  in  1876  was  presented  by  ^lessrs.  Steele  &  Co*,  Catskill,  her  owners,  to 
the  Gla*>gow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the 
early  days  of  steam  navigation,  being  beyond  doubt  the  oldest  steAmboat  in 
the  world. 

In  1815  ten  steamboats  were  plying  from  the  Clyde  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers*  The  success  of  the  steam-vessels  at  Glasgow  soon  excited  atteo- 
tioq  elsewhere,  and  several  Clyde-built  vessels  were  purchased  as  models.  A 
Mr.  Lawrence^  of  Bristol,  established  a  steamboat  on  the  iSevern,  and  hav- 
ing carried  her  to  ply  on  the  Thames,  the  Company  of  Watermen  made  such 
opposition  he  was  obliged  to  take  her  back  to  Somersetshire** 

June  11,  1813.— Robert  Fulton  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  at  WasbingtOD 
a  petition  for  a  patent,  in  which  he  as-^erted  tliat  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
two  patents  which  contemplated  the  propelling  of  one  single  boat  by  the 
steam-engine,  and  that  in  this  prosecution  of  his  experiments  on  the  naviga- 
tion by  steam  on  a  large  scale  be  had  made  discoveries  and  produced  inven- 
tions extending  to  an  iDcalcuhible  degree  the  benefits  of  his  original 
discovery  and  invention  of  the  practical  methoti  of  navigation  by  steam. 
These  inventions  ho  goes  on  to  state  consist  principally  in  the  corabi- 
nation  and  connection  of  several  boats,  constructed  and  connected  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  be  propelled  or  drawn  forward  by  one  boat  containing 
a  steam-engine  with  the  machinery  necessary  fur  the  propelling  of  such 
steamboats.  This  invention  consisting  essentially  in  the  separation  of  the 
8teara*engine  and  of  the  boat  containing  the  same,  from  the  boat  or 
boats  which  carry  the  passengers  and  cargo,  without,  however,  ita 
being  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  boat  carrying  the  steam-engine  some 
part  of  the  passengers  and  cargo.  By  which  invention  the  weight  being 
distributed  over  a  surface  of  water,  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased, 
the  draft  of  water  necessary  to  carry  the  same  may  be  indefinitely  dimin* 
ished,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  inconveniences,  expense  and  liability 
to  warp,  which  attend  one  boat  of  very  large  dimensions  and  great  length 
are  avoided. 

1814. — Early  in  1814  there  were  five  steamboats  on  the  Thames  River.  1. 
The  "  Thames,"  (originally  the  "  Argyle**),  fourteen  horse-power,  plying  be- 
tween London  and  Margate  ;  reckoned  the  best  boat.  The  paddles  alternated 
with  each  other,  and  were  set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  2.  The  '*  Re» 
gent,"  ten  hoi^e-power, paddles  set  square,  with  rims  like  an  overshot  wheel; 


I 


*  Buchanan's  "  Practical  Trealiic  on  Propelling  Vessels  by  Steam," 
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to  plj  between  Chatham  and  Sheeruess.    She  was  first  built  for  the 

^beel  to  work  iu  the  iDjcTille ;  but  thb,  not  having  been  found  to  answer, 

WHS  aUered.     3.  The  ''Defiance/'  twelve  horse-power,  to   ^largate,    with 

double  horizontul  cylinder  engine.     4.  A  boat  which  plied  between  London 

and  Gravcsend  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  a  lawsuit,  he  she  was  not  worked 

by  a  privileged  person,     bhe  was  soon  to  etart  again,  with  a  new  twelve  or 

fourteen  horse-power  Scotch  engine,  being  originally  fitted  with  a  high- 

pres^uro   engine.      The    wheels    bad   rimsj   and   the   paddles  swung    like 

ip  butt-hinges.     5.  A  boat  with  dfiuble  keel,  six  horse-power,  was  building 

ve  Westminster  Bridge;  paddle^s  upright;  said  to  be  for  Loudon  and 

Richmond.     6*  Mr.  Maudslay  built  a  small  boat  in  1813  for  Ipswich  and 

Harwich,  sixteen  miles  duue  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  but  against  a  strong 

uiuil  in  three  hour?.     This  had  six  frying-pau  paddles  set  square,  without 

lims.    **  There  are  two  eteara  vessels  on  tht^  liiver  St.  Lawrence,  one  forty- 

eiglit  the  other  thirty-six  horse-power,  which  gb  at  seven  niilea  an  hour, 

meiiisure  about  cue  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  ! 

Another  forty  eight  horse-power  vessel  will  be^  launched  next  year  on  that 

river,    So  that  one  may  go  by  steam  from  Quebec  to  New  York  in  eight 

iliiji?,  with  a  short  land  carriage."* 

lu  October,  lfc<14,  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Humbcr  was  started  to  run 
Intwcen  Hull  and  Gainsborough.  She  was  called  the  "Caledonia/*  and 
accomplished,  with  a  favorable  tide,  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  She  made 
yage  between  the  two  |Mjrts,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  in  eight  hours. 
11  ''Margary"  was  taken  south  iu  1814,  along  iheeast  coast  ufScotland. 
Whtii  she  reached  the  Thames  she  passed  close  along  the  English  fleet  at 
tcbor.  Her  extraordinary  apparition  excited  a  commotion  among  oflicers 
itlineQ;  none  of  them  had  seen  a  steamer  helure;  by  some  she  was  taken 
for  ft  fire-ehip.  The  nearest  man-of-war  hailed  her,  and  on  being  answered 
t  she  was  a  steamer  built  at  Dumbartou,  on  the  Clyde,  a  seaman  named 
oho  Richardson,  from  Dumbarton,  who  was  alive  in  1857,  ran  along  the 
d«ek  of  the  man-of*war  shouting  "  Hurrah  for  Scotland  !  Dumbarton  for- 
txatV*  The  **  Margary'*  was  fifty-six  feet  long  and  nineteen  feet  in  breadth 
OTtralL  On  leaving  for  Loudun  she  was  taken  through  the  Forth  and 
lyde  Canal,  and  coasted  up  to  London.! 

The  claims  of  the  **  Margary**  conflict  somewhat  with  those  of  the  **Cale- 
d<iuia,**  but  the  **  Margary*'  was  launched  June,  1814,  according  to  Cleland's 
**Aunal8  of  Glasgow,"  published  in  181 G,  and  went  to  London  November 
1^14,  while  the  same  annals  say  the  **  Caledonia  **  was  not  launched  until 
Aprd»  1815^  and  did  not  go  to  London  until  May,  1816.  According  to 
Icland,  twenty  steam  vessels  of  various  dimensions  were  built  at  PortGlas- 
ireenock,  and  Dumbarton  with  engines  of  Glasgow  make  during  the 


•  Suekamam'i  Trealise  on  Propelling  VetseU. 

k  r>umhaiirn  fl.-^jfj;  ftlso  thc  Grefnock  Advertiser,  May  12,  1857. 
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four  years  1812-16*  Of  these  the  **  Elizabeth;'  launched  November,  1812, 
went  to  Livcrpaol  in  1814;  '^Argyle/'  launched'in  June,  1814,  went  to 
London  iu  1815;  •*Margary/'  launched  June,  1814,  went  to  LondoD  Ko- 
vember,  1814;  *' Caledonia/'  launched  April,  1815,  went  to  Loudon  Maj^ 
1816 ;  **  Greenock,"  launched  May,  1815,  went  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  Lon- 
don May,  1816  * 

A  Margate  hoy  of  large  dimensions,  propelled  by  steam,  was,  in  1815,  run 
oouRtantly  from  London  to  Margate,  and,  Bays  a  letter* writer,  **from  its 
novelty,  and  the  certainty  of  it.s  arrival  within  a  given  time  (about  twelve 
hours),  it  is  much  crowd t-d  with  pa^scnger^/*  This  was  probably  the 
**  Margary.** 

Mn  Martin,  the  harbor-muster  of  liamj^gate,  who  commanded  a  sailings 
packet  from  Margate  to  Kamsgate,  gays  that  in  June,  1815,  on  one  of  his 
trips,  his  compauiofis  pointed  out  to  him  an  object  some  distance  ahead^ 
which  they  supposed  to  be  a  vessel  on  fire,  but  as  they  neared  it  waa  dis- 
covered to  be  the  steamboat  "  Margary,"  altxui  **  Thames.**!  Wfth  a  freeh 
breeze  he  sailed  round  her  easily,  as  her  engine  was  of  only  fourteen  horse- 
power, and  her  model  a  clumsy  one.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ridicule  hh 
passengers  bestowed  upon  the  unseemly  vessel ;  some  compared  her  to  a 
jaded  horse  with  a  huge  pair  of  panniers,  others  to  a  smoke-jack.  Yet  this 
vessel  had  voyaged  from  Port  Glas-gow  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  Lon- 
don, and  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  sea,  some  part  of  it  in  tempestu- 
ous weather. 

1815.— The  ''Bnikh  Naval  Chronicle"  for  July,  1815,  says,  "The 
*  Thames*  steam  yacht  is  said  lately  to  have  accomplished  a  voyage  of  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.  She  twice  crossed  St.  George's  Cliannel  and  sailed 
round  Land*s  End,  and  is  the  first  i»^cain-vessel  that  ever  traversed  these 
seas.  The  advantages  of  a  vessel  enabled  to  proceed  either  by  sail  or  steum, 
or  both  united,  must  indeed  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and  especially  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  reaching  its  place  uf  destination  in  a  given  time.** 

The  Hampshire  Tthgraph,  June,  1815,  notices  a  steam-vessel  which  **  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  lately  at  Portsmouth,  England,  and  coming  into 
the  harbor  immediately  against  the  wind,  produced  a  considerable  degree  of 
curiosity.  She  was  a  very  neatly  fitted  vessel,  and  goes  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  which  is  produced  by  the  steam 
from  an  engine  of  fourteen  horse-power.  One  ton  of  coal  is  sufficient  fuel  to 
produce  the  necessary  force  of  steam  for  propelling  her  one  hundred  miles, 
©he  came  from  Plymouth  Sound  iu  twenty-three  hours.  It  was  intended, 
bad  the  wind  not  been  fair,  that  she  should  have  towed  the  'Endymion* 
frigate  out  of  the  harbor  ;  ^'  the  **  Endymion"  being  the  vessel  which  was  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  had  the  credit 
of  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  **  President.** 


I 
I 


^  London  Notes  aad  Queries,  vol.  v.,  2nd  Series* 

f  Another  gives  the  name  of  the  "  Argylc"  to  the  "  Thames.'* 
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Thii  notice  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  "  Argyle/'  launched  on  the  Clyde, 
June,  1814,  and  re-named  the  **  Thames/*  which  ia  memorable  from  being 
the  first  steamboat  to  make  an  extendetl  sea- voyage  in  British  seua* 

The  **  Argyle/'  or  ••Tharaea,"  was  seventy  tons  register,  seventy-nine  feet 
loug  OD  the  keel,  had  dx teen  feet  beam,  and  eogioea  of  fourteen  horse-power* 
Her  paddle-wheels  were  nine  feet  in  djameter.  She  had  two  cabins, — one 
lilt,  the  other  forward  of  her  engines.  In  her  waist  was  the  engine,  the 
boiler  on  the  starboard,  the  cylinder  and  fly-wheel  on  the  port  side*  Her 
fuiinel  did  duty  m  a  maat,  and  was  rigged  with  a  large  square-sail.  A  gal- 
lery iipon  each  side  of  the  cabin  formed  a  continuous  deck.  She  had  eigh- 
teeu  painted  ports  on  each  side,  with  two  astern,  which  to  a  casual  observer 
wtire  very  formidable,  ^fter  plying  a  year  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
ihe  was  purchased  by  a  London  company,  to  be  run  l)etween  that  city  and 
Mttrgatc,  and  it  became  necessary  to  bring  her  by  sea  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Thamea. 

There  was  then  in  London  a  man  named  Dodd,  who  had  served  in  the 
navj,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  architect,  but  who 
filially,  driven  by  misfortune  to  intemperance,  almost  literally  died  in  the 
fireeLs  a  beggar. 

Tu  this  Dodd  was  intrusted  the  task  of  taking  the  "Argyle'*  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Thames.  He  arrived  in  Glasgow  April,  1815,  with  a  crew  consist- 
iag()f  a  mate,  an  engineer,  a  stoker,  four  seamen,  and  a  cabin-boy  ;  and  with 
llieac  put  boldly  to  sea  in  the  "Argyle"  about  the  middle  of  May,  1815. 
Bus  voyage  at  first  was  far  from  auspicious.  The  weather  was  stormy,  the 
i^ea  ran  high  in  the  strait  which  separates  Scotland  from  Ireland,  and, 
rough  ignurance,  negligence,  or  misunderstanding,  the  pilot  during  the 
gbt  altered  the  course,  and  the  vessel  came  near  being  wrecked.  At  break 
of  day,  a  heavy  gale  blowing,  it  was  discovered  they  were  within  half  a  mile 
of  a  rock*bouud  lee-shore,  two  miles  north  of  Port  Patrick.  To  beat  off  in 
the  leeth  of  the  gale  by  the  united  power  of  steam  and  sails  Dodd  found  im- 
poafiible.  Depending,  therefore,  entirely  on  his  engine,  he  laid  the  vessers 
I  directly  to  windward,  and  kept  the  log  going.  The  veMel  began  slowly 
>  clear  the  shore,  about  three  knots  an  hour.  Having  acquired  a  sufficient 
Rng,  ho  bore  away  for  Loch  Ryan,  gained  the  Irish  coast,  and  May  24  en- 
ered  the  Liffey.* 
A  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  her  voyage,  written  by  Mr,  Weld,  the 
cretary  and  historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  with  his  wife  look  passage 
I  board  at  Dublin,  can  be  found  in  Chambers  Journal  for  April  25,  1857. 
Leaving  the  LiHey  on  Sunday  noon,  the  28th  of  May,  1815,  many  persons 
niu  curiosity  crossed  the  bay  in  her  and  landed  at  Duuleary  (now  Kings- 
own;,  and  the  sea  being  rough,  the  passengers  were  violently  sea-sick, 
Seteral  naval  officers  on  board  declared  it  to  be  their  firm  opinion  that 


*  Morning  Chronicle^  June  15,  1815. 
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the  vessel  could  not  live  long  in  heavy  seas,  and  that  there  would  be 
much  daDger  in  venturing  far  from  shore.  At  Dunlearj  all  the  passengers; 
except  Mr  Weld  and  his  wife  left  the  boat»  and  it  is  to  their  hrave  resolve 
to  remaitj  that  such  a  complete  account  of  this  pioneer  voyage  around  the 
British  Islands  has  been  preserved. 

The  voyagers  soon  lelt  behind  them  all  the  vessels  which  had  sailed  from 
Dublin  with  the  same  tide,  and  the  next  morning,  when  off  Wexford,  the 
dense  smoke  which  issued  from  the  mast-chimney  being  observed  from  tbo 
heights  over  town,  it  was  concluded  the  vessel  was  on  tire,  and  all  the  pilota 
put  off  to  her  assistance.  Putting  in  at  several  intermediate  points,  on  the 
the  6th  of  June,  the  adventurers  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The  harbor-master, 
who  had  never  seen  a  ^teamboat^  was  as  much  struck  with  astonishment 
when  he  boarded  the  '*TLames**  as  a  child  in  the  possession  of  a  new  plaything. 
The  sailors  ran  in  crowds  to  the  sides  of  their  vessels  as  she  passed,  and, 
mounting  the  rigging  of  their  vessels,  gave  vent  to  their  oliservatJons  in  the 
most  amusing  manner. 

On  her  arrival  at  Portsmouth  thousands  of  spectators  assembled  to  gaze 
upon  her,  and  the  number  of  boats  that  crowded  around  her  was  so  great 
that  it  became  necessary  to  request  the  port-admiral  to  assign  the  voyagers 
a  guard  to  preserve  order.  A  court-martial  sitting  on  board  the  "  Gladiator" 
adjourned  its  session  to  visit  her,  and  on  the  lOih  of  June  Sir  Kdward 
Thoruborough,  the  Port-Admiral,  sent  his  baud  and  a  guard  of  marines  on 
board,  and  soon  after  followed  himself,  accompanied  by  three  admirals,  el^lc 
teen  [lost-captaius,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  morning  was  speot 
very  pleasantly  in  steaming  among  the  fleet  and  running  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  admiral  and  the  naval  officers  expressing  themselves  delighted 
with  the  '*  Thames." 

From  Portsmouth  the  steamer  proceeded  to  Margate,  which  was  reach<;d 
Sunday,  July  11,  1S15.     The  next  day  she  arrived  at  Limehouse,  and  was 
moored.      They   passed  everything  on   the   Thames, — ^all   the   fast-i$ailijii 
Graveseud  boats,  pleasure-boats,  West  Indiamen,  etc. 

The  whole  distance  sailed  from  Dublin  to  Limehouse  was  seven  bund 
and  fifty -eight  nautical  miles,  which  were  accomplished  in  one  hundred  and* 
twenty-one  and  a  half  hours,  with  an  expenditure  of  one  ton  of  coal  for  evetj 
one  hundred  miles. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  Post-office  Reformer,  whose  life  has  recently  been 
published,  makes  a  note  as  to  the  comraencGmeut  of  steam  traffic  at  Margate. 
He  was  there  in  the  year  1815,  with  his  brother,  Matthew  Davenport  HilL 
On  the  3d  of  July  they  **  went  to  see  the  steamboat  come  in  from  London, 
generally  performing  the  voyage  in  about  twelve  hours."  **  It  is  surprising 
to  see,"  says  Sir  Rowland,  "  how  most  people  are  prejudiced  against  this 
packet.  Some  say  that  it  cannot  sail  againet  the  wind,  if  it  is  high  ;  but  when 
it  entered  the  harbor,  (at  Margate),  the  wind  and  tide  were  both  against  iU 
and  the  former  rather  rough ;  yet  I  saw  it  stem  them  both.    There  was  a  great 
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crowd,  aud  miich  entliusiaam,  tliougb  carpers  predicted  failure,  and  sneered 

Ai  *  smoke-jacks/  ''* 

1^15. — Richard  Treviihick  obtaiaed  a  patent  in  England  far  *'a  screw 

propeller,  cunsistiug  of  a  worm  or  screw,  on  a  number  of  leaves  placed  ob- 
liquely around  an  axis,  which  revolves  in  a  cylintler,  fixed  or  revolving,  or 
without  a  cylinder,  at  the  head,  sides,  or  stern  of  a  vessel.  In  some  cases 
the  screw  is  made  buoyant  and  works  on  a  universal  joint/'  In  a  second 
tpecificalion  he  adds  :  ''A  stuffing  box,  enclosing  a  ring  of  water/'  also  **  a 
Wiler  of  a  number  of  small  perpendicular  tubes — each  tube  closed  at  the 
liottoni,  but  all  opening  at  the  top  with  a  common  reservoir."  This  was  the 
Sm  Eogliiih  patent  for  a  screw  propeller*  It  never  was,  however,  made  the 
?abject  of  a  practical  experiment. 

Employment  op  Steamers  in  toeWar  181 2-14. — TheGentl€fnan*i Mat^or 
.*m^  April,  1814,  in  an  articleon  "Steam  Engine  Passajjje  Boats,"  says," For  the 
infurmaiion  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  wiih  the  fact,  it  maybe  necessary 
to  state  that  the  principal  rivers  of  North  America  are  navigated  by  steam- 
boats; one  of  them  passed  two  thousand  miles  on  the  great  river  Mississippi 
IQ  twenty -one  days  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  against  the  descending 
cnrreat,  which  u  perpetually  running  down.  This  steamboat  is  one  hundred 
aud  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  carries  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  at  a 
veryahallow  draft  of  water, — only  two  feet  six  inches,— and  conveys  whole 
J'bipfi*  cargoes  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  passengers. 

"Tie  city  of  New  York  alone  possesses  »even  steamboats  for  commerce 
and  passengers.  To  name  only  one  or  two  of  them,  that  from  thence  to 
^Iffiuy,  on  the  North  River,  passes  one  hundred  and  thirty   miles;  then 

ii'  r  about  forty-tive  miles  of  land-carriage  to  Lake  Champlain)  you  enter 
another  steamboat  that  will  take  you  about  two  hundred  miles  to  near  Mon- 
treal, between  which  place  and  Quebec  a  British  steamboat  one  hundred 
aod  forty  feet  in  lengthl  is  constantly  passing,  and  usually  goes  down 
in  twenty-eight  hourti,  but  sometimes  in  only  twenty-four,  although  the  dis- 
lauce  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  returning  she  is  seldom  more 
lliHO  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  additional  time,  though  the  stream  is  almost 
coiigtaritly  running  against  her  with  the  great  velocity  so  peculiar  to  the  river 
St,  Lawrence  of  North  America.  This  boat  in  the  last  year  was  found  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  British  government  in  carrying  troops  and  stores  with 

ealer  ease  and  dispatch  than  can  possibly  be  effected  by  land ;  and  it  is 
«re  worthy  of  remark  that  in   the  late  expedition  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Boflose  Warren  up  the  Potomac  River,  chasing  the  enemy,  they,  keeping 

^r&hips  at  a  prudent  distance  from  ours,  sent  one  of  their  steamboats  directly 

abstthe  wind,  so  as  to  be  just  without  gun-shot,  and  reconnoitered  our 


^//ew  Castit  IVcekiy  ChronkU,Kugvi%X  21,  1881. 
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fleet.     This  fact  is  mentioned  because  it  w  presumed  that  it  is  the  first  insane 
where  they  have  been  applied  to  such  purposes. 

"The  steamboats  used  at  prescDt  in  our  owo  island  are  a  sufficient  demon* 
stration  of  their  utility ;  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  those  workinjsr 
on  the  river  Braydon  between  Yar month  and  Norwich,  and  on  the  river 
Clyde  between,  Glasgow  and  Greenock ;  which  boaLs  on  this  latter  station 
often  beat* the  mail  between  the  two  places,  and  are  always  certain  to  time, 
let  the  wind  and  tide  be  what  ihey  may* 

**  It  would  occupy  tuo  considerable  a  space  ia  this  paper  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  those  steamboats  now  building  and  preparing  on  the  rivers  Tyne^ 
Thames,  and  Med  way,  particularly  those  with  patent  and  simplified  appara- 
tus for  the  use  of  rivers,  to  pass  coastwise,  and  for  short  runs  of  passages  to 
the  Continent;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  from  most  mature  and  dcUberai 
examination,  that  some  of  these  steamboats  with  patent  apparatus  are 
constructed  that  they  can  carry  sail,  and  perform  all  the  manoeuvres  of  olhe^ 
vessels  at  ses^  when  the  wind  is  in  their  favor,  and  when  against  them  by 
furling  their  sails  pass  right  in  the  wind's  eye  with  velocity,  thus  continuing 
their  passages  in  a  straight  line,  while  other  vessels  are  obliged  to  tack  to 
and  fro." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  a  measure  of  the  steamboat's  speed  during  the 
war  n{  3812-14,  the  captious  of  the  newspaper  articles  of  that  day.  Here  is 
one : 

"  By  the  arrival  of  the  fa^-t  sailing  "  Car  of  Neptune'*  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  Albany,  we  have  news  from  the  army  under  General  Scott  to  a  very 
late  date/' 

At  that  time  the  price  of  passage  from  Albany  to  New  York  waa  tea 
dollars. 

Toe  First  War  Steamboat. 


1814. — ^Near  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  Kobert  Fulton  exhibited  to  the 
Presi<ient  of  the  United  States  the  drawing  of  a  proposed  war  steatner  or 
floating  battery,  named  by  him  the  "  Demologns," 

He  contemplated,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  armament  on  deck,  she  should 
be  furnished  with  tour  submarine  guns,  two  suspended  at  each  bow,  to  di«- 
charge  a  hand  red -pound  ball  into  an  enemy  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  her 
water-line,  and  that  she  should  have  an  engine  for  throwing  an  inimens4> 
column  of  hot  water  upon  the  decks  or  through  the  ports  of  an  opponent. 
Her  estimated  cost  was  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  abiHit  the  cost  of  a  first-class  sailing  frigate. 

Fulton's  project  waa  favorably  received,  and  in  March,  1814,  a  law  author-^ 
iacd  the  President  to  cause  to  be  equipped  **  one  or  more  floating  batteries 
for  the  defense  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States/' 

The  coDPtruction  of  the  vessel  was  committed  by  the  "Coast  and  Harbor 
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ISO  AssocialioD  *'  to  a  suh-coramittee  of  five  gentlemen,  appointed  by 
William  Jonp-^,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Robert  Fulton,  whose  soul  animated  the  enterprise,  was  ap[)ointe«l  the  en- 
giueer,  and  ou  the  20th  of  June,  1814,  the  keeh  of  this  novel  steamer  were 
laid  at  the  ship-yard  of  Adam  &  Koah  Brown,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  blockade  of  our  coast  by  the  enemy  enlianced  the  price  of  timber,  and 
rendered  the  importation  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  the  supply  of  coal 
from  KIchraond  and  Liverpool  diHicult ;  these  obstacles  were,  however,  sur- 

mnted,  and  the  enemy's  blockade  only  increased  the  expense  of  her  con- 
iction.  With  respect  to  mechanica  and  laborers  there  was  also  difficulty; 
ahipwrights  had  repaired  to  the  hikes  in  bUL'h  numbers  that  comparatively 
but  few  were  left  on  the  sea-board  ;  besides,  a  large  number  had  enlisted  as  sol- 
dioi^  By  an  increase  of  wages,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers 
were  obtained  ;  and  ihe  vessel  was  launched  on  the  2^*th  of  October,  1814, 
am  id  the  hurras  of  assembled  thousands. 

The  river  and  bay  were  tilled  with  steamers  and  vessels  of  war  in  corapli. 
nient  to  the  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  these  was  the  floating  mass  of  the 
•*  Dcmologos,^'  or  "Fulton,"  as  she  was  afterwards  named,  whose  bulk  and  un- 
wieldy form  seemed  to  render  her  as  unfit  for  motion  as  the  land  batteries 
vhteh  were  saluting  her.* 

Captain  David  Porter,  writing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  date  New 
York,  Oct.  18,  1814,  says,  **  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
*  Fulton  the  First'  was  this  morning  safely  launched.  No  one  has  yet  ven- 
tared  to  suggest  any  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the  vessel,  and,  to 
Uic  th^  rfnrrf.-^  of  the  projector ^  *  /  7rnuM  imf  after  hrr  if  if  were  in  my  power  to  do 

livf)tu\^(:s  fair  to  met't  our  luott  Miir^uuK-M-xj'rclations,  and  I  do  not 
In  being  able  to  navigate  in  her  from  one  extreme  of  the  coast  to  the 
«ther.  Her  buoyancy  astonishes  every  one*  She  now  draws  only  eight  feet 
ee  inches  of  water,  and  her  draft  will  be  ten  feet  with  all  her  guns,  ina. 
^,  stores,  and  crew  on  board.  The  ease  with  which  she  can  now  be 
by  a  single  steamboat  renders  it  certain  that  her  velocity  will  be 
itly  great  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  manner  it  is  intended  to 
Mctm:  her  machinery  from  the  gunners*  shot  leaves  no  apprehension  for  its 
n&ly.  1  shall  use  every  exertion  to  prepare  her  for  immediate  service, 
Hergun«  will  soon  be  mounted,  and  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Fulton  that  her 
mftdiinery  will  be  in  operation  in  about  six  weeks/* 
On  tb62l9t  of  November,  1814,  the  **  Fulton"  waa  moved  from  the  wharf  of 

•  I  htvt  seen  a  Urge  eoppcr-platc  engraving  of  the  launch  of  the  ♦*  Falton."  It  is  etitiltcd 
**Lujiich  of  the  Steam- Frigate  'Fullon  the  First,'  al  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1814;  one  hun- 
^^  aod  fifty  feet  long,  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  mounting  thirty  long  32'pounders  and 
tvo  ooe  hundred  pcunderi  (coliimbiads).  Philadelphia:  Published  March  27,1815,  hy 
B.  Tififleft  74  South  street.     Drawn  by  1.  I.  Baralet,  from  a  sketch  by  Morgan,  taken  on 
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Messrs.  Brown,  on  the  East  River,  to  the  works  of  Robert  Fulton,  on  llje 
North  River,  to  receive  her  niaohinery.  The  steamboat  **Carof  Neplune*' 
made  fast  to  her  port  and  the  **  Fulton  **  to  her  starboard  side,  towed  her  to 
lier  destination  at  the  rate  of  three  and  half  to  four  miJea  per  hour.* 

The  dinjensions  of  this,  the  Jird  war  steamer^  weri: :  Length,  150  feet; 
breadth,  56  feet;  depth,  20  feet;  water-wheel,  16  feet  diameter;  length  of 
bucket,  14  feet;  dip,  4  feet ;  engine,  4S-ineh  cylinder,  5*feet  stroke  ;  boiler, 
length  22  feet,  breadth  12  feet,  and  depth  8  feet.  Tonnage,  2,475.  Bhe  was 
the  largest  steamer  by  many  hundreds  of  tons  thai  had  been  built  at  the  date 
of  her  launch. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  her  in  their  report  say: 
"  She  is  a  structure  resting  upon  two  boats,  keels  separated  from  end  to  end 
by  a  canal  fifteen  feet  wide  and  sixty-six  feet  long.  One  boat  contains  the 
caldrons  of  copper  to  prepare  her  stearo.  The  vaat  cylinder  of  iron,  with 
its  piston,  levers,  and  wheels,  occupies  a  part  of  its  fellow  ;  the  great  water- 
wheel  revolves  in  the  space  between  them  ;  the  main  or  gun-deck  supporting 
her  armament  is  protected  by  a  bulwark /owr  Jeei  ten  incheji  thick,  of  stylid 
limber.  This  is  pierced  by  thirty  port-holes,  to  enable  as  many  32-pounder9 
to  fire  red-hot  balls;  her  upper  or  spar  deck,  upon  which  several  thousand 
men  might  parade,  is  encompassed  by  a  bulwark  which  aflbrds  safe  quarters. 
She  is  rigged  with  two  short  masts,  e«ch  of  which  supports  a  large  lateen 
yard  and  sails;  She  has  two  bowsprits  and  jibs  and  four  rudders,  two  at 
each  extremity  of  the  boat ;  so  that  she  can  be  steered  with  either  end  foro- 
most.  Her  machinery  is  cjilculated  fur  the  addition  of  an  engine  which  will 
discharge  an  immense  column  of  water,  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  upon  the 
decks  and  all  through  the  jKirta  of  an  enemy.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we 
suppose  her  to  be  furnished,  according  to  Mr.  Fulton's  intention,  with  100* 
pounder  columbiads,  two  suspended  from  each  bow,  so  as  to  discharge  a  ball 
of  that  siie  into  an  enemy's  ship  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  water-line,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  she  has  the  appearance  at  least  of  being  the  most  for- 
midable engine  of  warfare  that  human  ingenuity  has  contrived." 

Such  is  a  correct  description  of  this  sea-monster  of  1814,  but  exaggerated 
and  fabulous  accounts  of  her  got  into  circulation.  Among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing was  published  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  the  writer  stating  that  "  he 
had  taken  great  care  to  procure  full  and  accurate  infarmation.^'t 

"Her  length.**  he  writes,  " on  deck  is  three  hundred  fed i  thickneaa  of 
sides,  mirteen  feet,  of  alternate  oak  plank  and  cork-wood  ;  carries  44  guns, 
four  of  which  are  lOO-pounders ;  and  further  to  annoy  an  cneiny  attempting 


*  **  Re«*s  Encyclopedia"  states  she  was  towed  on  this  occasion  by  the  "  Pangon/'  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons  burden,  at  the  rate  of  four  mile*  an  hour.  Thai  ihe  was 
towed  by  •*  Car  of  Neptune''  and  "  Fulton' '  h,  I  bchcve,  correct. 

t  Stuart't  •*  War  and  Mail  Steainen**  has  accurate  drawings  of  the  "  Fulton"  from  the 
originals. 
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^  board  can  discharge  one  hundred  gallons  of  boiling  water  in  a  minute, 
and  by  mechanism  brandishes  three  hundred  aUlasses  with  the  utmost  regu* 
larity  over  the  gunwales  ;  works  also  an  equal  number  of  he  ivy  iron  pikes 
of  great  length,  darting  them  from  her  sides  with  prodigious  force,  and  with- 
drawing then)  every  quarter  of  a  minute.'* 

The  stores  of  artillery  at  New  York  not  furnishing  the  number  and  kind 
of  cannon  she  was  to  carry,  guns  were  transported  from  Philadelphia,  a 
prize  having  placed  some  excellent  pieces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment* To  avoid  the  danger  of  their  capture,  twenty  of  these  guna  were 
sent  over  the  miry  roads  of  Kew  Jersey  dragged  by  horses. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  and  temporary  depres- 
fiion  of  the  public  credit,  the  commissioners  w^ere  instructed  to  pay  the  bills 
for  the  '*  Fulton"  in  treasury  notes,  but  solely  at  par.  These  notes  were 
often  so  long  withheld  that  those  who  had  advanced  materials  and  labor 
were  importunate  for  payment,  and  the  commissioners  had  frequently  to 
pledge  their  private  credit.  Once  the  men  discontinued  work.  From  these 
caases  her  completion  was  retarded  until  winter,  and  also  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Mr.  Fulton,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1815. 

All  difficulties  at  length  being  surmounted,  the  machinery  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  she  made  her  first  trial  trip  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1815,  only  nine 
moaths  after  her  keels  were  laid.  On  this  trial  she  was  found  capable  of  op- 
posiog  the  wind,  of  stemming  the  tide,  of  crossing  currents,  and  of  being  steered 
among  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  though  the  weather  was  boisterous  and  the 
water  rough.  Her  performaiice  demonstrated  the  success  of  Fultou's  idea, 
and  that  a  iloatiog  battery  composed  of  heavy  artillery  could  be  moved  by 
m. 
She  left  the  wharf  near  the  Brooklyn  ferry,  propelled  by  steam  alone, 
agftitist  a  stiff  south  breeze  (which  was  directly  ahead),  and  a  strong  ebb 
e^  and  i-tcamed  by  the  forts,  saluting  them  with  her  guns,  her  speed  equal- 
g  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

After  circumnavigating  the  bay  and  receiving  a  visit  irom  the  officers  of 
m  French  ship-of-war,  she  came  to  anchor  at  Powles'  Hook  ferry  about  two 
r.  M.,  nothing  occurring  to  mar  the  pleasure  or  success  of  the  trip.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  alterations  were  necessary,  some  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  some  defects  to  he  supplied,  before  she  was  prepared  for  a  second 
trial. 

Ou  the  4th  of  July.  1815,  she  again  marie  a  trip  to  the  ocean,  eastward  of 
Saaiiy  flook,  and  back  again,  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles,  in  eight  hours 
Wid  twenty  minutes,  without  the  aid  of  sails,  the  wind  and  tide  being  partly 
favorable  and  partly  against  her,  the  balance  rather  in  her  favor.  The  gen- 
tlmcn  who  witneeeed  this  experiment  without  exception  enterlained  no 
iloubt  BB  to  her  fitness  for  the  intended  purpose.  Expedients  were  sought 
u>  iacreaite  her  power,  and  devised  and  executed  for  quickening  and  direct- 
ing birr  movements. 
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A  third  trial  of  her  powers  was  attempted,  on  the  lllh  of  September,  with 
twenty-six  of  her  long  and  ponderous  guns  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores  on  board.  Her  draft  of  water  was  less  than  eleven 
feet.  She  changed  her  course  by  reversing  the  motion  of  her  wheelsi  with- 
out the  necessity  of  putting  about,  like  the  ferry-boata  of  the  present  day. 
She  saluted  as  she  passed  the  forts,  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  wind  and 
tide  in  her  progress  down  the  bay,  and  performed  beautiful  manceuvres 
around  the  U,  S.  Ship  '*  Java,"  then  at  anchor  near  the  light*house.  She 
moved  with  remarkable  celerity,  and  was  perfectly  obedient  to  her  double 
helm.  The  explosion  of  powder  produced  very  Httle  concussion  on  board 
and  her  machinery  was  not  affected  by  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Her  prog- 
ress during  the  firing  was  steady  and  uninterrupted.  On  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  her  velocity  waa  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  she  made 
headway  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  against  the  ebb  of  the  East  River, 
running  three  and  a  half  knots.  The  day's  exercise  was  satisfactory  to  the 
company  on  board  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally conceded  that  the  United  States  possessed  a  new  auxiliary  against 
€very  maritime  invader.  The  city  of  New  York  was  considered  as  having 
the  means  of  making  itself  invulnerable,  and  that  every  bay  and  harbor  of 
the  nation  might  be  protected  by  the  same  tremendous  power.  Her  perform- 
ance more  than  equalled  Fulton's  expectations,  and  it  exceeded  what  he  had 
promised  the  government,  that  she  should  be  propelled  by  steam  at  the  rate 
of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  commissioners  who  suj>erintcnded  her  construction,  congratulated  the 
government  and  the  nation  on  the  event  of  this  noble  project,  and  said, 
"  Honorable  alike  to  its  author  and  its  patrons,  it  constitutes  an  era  in  war- 
fare and  the  art^.  The  arrival  of  peace  indeed  has  disappointed  the  expec- 
tations of  conducting  her  to  battle.  That  best  and  conclusive  act  of  show- 
ing her  superiority  in  combat  ha^  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  commissioners 
to  make. 

*•  If  a  continuance  of  tranquility  should  be  our  lot,  and  this  steam-vessel 
of  war  be  not  required  for  the  public  defense,  the  nation  may  rejoice  in  the 
fact  we  have  ascertained  as  of  incalculably  greater  value  than  the  expendi- 
tures, and  that  if  the  present  structure  should  perish,  we  have  the  informa- 
tion, never  to  perish,  how,  in  any  future  emergency,  others  may  be  built. 
The  requisite  variation  will  be  directed  by  circumstances." 

The  war  having  termiuated,  **  Fulton  the  First,"  after  these  trial  trips,  was 
taken  to  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn  and  moored  on  the  fiats  abreast  of  that 
station,  where  she  was  used  as  a  receiving-ship  until  the  4tb  of  June,  1829, 
fifteen  years  after  the  laying  of  her  keeb,  when  she  was  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely blown  up. 

Commodore  Chauncey,  reporting  this  catastrophe,  says  that  he  had  been 
on  board  of  her  all  the  morning  inspecting  the  ship  and  men,  particularly 
the  invalids,  who  ha*l  increased  considerably  from  other  ships,  and  whom  he 
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inteoded  asking  the  Department's  permission  to  discharge,  as  of  little  use 

ic  service.     He  had  left  the  ship  but  a  few  moments  before  the  explosion 

took  pUce.    The  report  did  not  appear  to  hira   louder  than  a  32-pouuder» 

although  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  complete  and  entire,  owing  to  her 

rery  decayed  state.     There  was  on  toard  at  the  time  no  more  than  heo  and 

a  half  barrcU  of  damaged  powder t  kept  in  ihe  magazine^  for  the  morning  and 

evening  gun*    By  this  explosion,  however,  twenty *four  men  and  a  woman 

were  killed,  nineteen  wonuded,  and  five  reported  a^  missing  and  probably 

iUed,     Auumg  the  killed  vim  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Breckinbridge,  and  among 

the  wounded  Lieutenant  C.  F.  Piatt,  who  died  ti  captain  in  the  navy,  Lieu- 

tenaiit  A,  M.  Mull,  and  Bailing-Master  Clough  ;  Lieutenant  Piatt  was  dan- 

oaJy,  the  others  severely  wounded.     Four  midshipmen  were  among  the 

uoded^ 

Commodore  Chauncey  was  of  opinion  that  *'  the  explosion  could  not  have 

iken  place  from  accident,  as  the  magazine  was  as  well  or  better  secured 

D  the  magazines  of  most  of  our  ships;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive 

to  tho«^  in  the  magazine  for  so  horrible  an  act  as  voluntarily  to  destroy 

themselves  and  those  on  board,  yet  if  the  explosion  was  not  the  effect  of  de- 

igti,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  catastrophe.*' 

Master  Commandant  John  T.  Newton,*  her  commander,  was  on  shore  at 

the  time  of  the  explosion.     Such  was  the  beginning,  end,  and  uneventful 

history  of  the  first  steam-vessel  of  war  ever  put  afloat, — the  pioneer,  and  to 

an  extent  the  model  also,  of  the  floating  batteries,  double-hulled  vessels,  and 

**  double-enders  "  which  have  succeeded  her. 

Captain  E.  C.  Bowery,  U.  S,  N.,  a  surviving  oflBcer  of  the  Fulton,  writing  me 

der  dale  Dec.  13.  1881,  says:    **  I  say  the  destruction  of  the  Fulton  was 

carelessDess.     I  believe  in  Divine  Providence,  but  not  in  accident.     I 

joined  her  io  the  early  part  of  1826  as  an  acting  midshipman,  Commander 

FBudd  then  having  command.  Her  magazine  (if  it  could  be  called  one)  waa 
nearly  under  the  ship*;*  coppers,  and  separated  only  by  a  light  bulkhead 
was  the  *  bag  room,*  in  which  the  Sergeant  of  Marines  had  a  writing-desk,  on 
vbieh  was  a  naked  oil  lamp.  Soon  after  reporting,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
down  there;  the  bulkhead  had  a  sliding  door,  which  was  open,  and  his  lamp 
abcine  on  the  kegs  of  powder,  one  of  which  was  without  a  head«  I  remarked 
to  the  Sergeant,  *  If  your  light  was  only  five  feet  nearer  (all  the  space  that 
f^pamted  it  from  the  powder)  there  would  be  trouble.'  *  Yis,*  said  he,  tu ril- 
ing his  beery  eyes  on  me,  *  there  would  be  a  sensation.*  After  that  I  never 
Inriied  in  at  night  without  thinking  there  might  be  a  sensation  before 
eock-erowing,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not  forgot  the  appearance  of  that  pow- 
der with  the  light  shining  on  it,  and  draw  the  inference  that  gross  careless- 
caused  the  sensation.    Yet  at  the  time  there  was  a  story  that  a  gunner's 


^  CA|](}un  Newton  also  commanded  the  **  Missouri  '*  when  she  wis  burned  in  GibtAltftr 
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mate  had  been  disrated  and  puDislied  with  the  cats  the  luorniDg  before  ihP 
blowuig  up  of  the  Fulton.*' 

r  First  Steam  Vessels  in  Russia.  ™ 

1H15. — Steam  navigation  was  adopted  in  Russia  at  an  early  date.  3Ir. 
Baird,  superintendent  of  the  mine*,  made  the  first  experiments  in  1815 
with  an  open  boat  of  his  own  construction,  fitted  with  a  four  horse-jKiwer  en- 
gine, with  which  he  made  his  first  trip  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt  and 
back  on  the  15th  of  November.  In  181G  he  builta  steam-vesael  of  larger 
dimension:?,  with  an  engine  of  twenty  horse-power,  for  conveyance  of  pas-an- 
gers between  the  two  places.  For  twenty  yeari  he  had  the  exclusive  pi  ivi- 
lege  of  furnishing  the  Russian  metropolis  with  steamboats  for  mercantile 
purposes*  The  first  government  steam-vessel,  the  **  Rapid/*  waa  constructed 
at  the  Ishora  yard  in  1816,  and  waa  of  thirty-two  horse-power.  The  first 
Russian  steam  vessel  arm^d  with  guns  was  built  in  182G.  The  Neva 
was  the  first  river  in  Russia  on  which  steamboats  w*ere  applied*  The  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  1844,  was  navigated  by  four  steamboats,  each  of  forty  horse- 
power. The  first  steamboat  introduced  into  Siberia  was  built  in  1843,  and 
employed  on  Lake  Balkan.  She  was  of  thirty-two  horse-power,  and  called 
the  **  Emperor  Nicholas.'* 

In  the  Americafk  Daihj  AdveriUer  of  November  27,  1810,  there  appears 
the  following  notice  of  a  new  steamboat  to  run  between  New  York  and  Balti- 
more, commanded  by  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  who,  three  years  later,  further 
immortalized  himself,  in  connection  with  steam  navigation,  by  commauding 
the  '*  Savannah,''  the  first  steam-vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic : 

**  New  Steamboat.i-Ou  Tuesday  last  the  elegant  steamboat  '  New  Jer- 
sey,* Moses  Rogers  master,  sailed  from  this  port  for  Baltimore.  This  boat 
is  coppered  completely,  and  furnished  svith  powerful  copper  boilers.  She  is 
fiuiijhed  in  a  style  superior  to  any  ever  built  in  this  place;  the  workn»anship 
of  the  main  and  ladies'  cabins  is  executed  with  great  ttvsle  and  with  every 
possible  accommodation  for  passengers, 

"  Her  engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lar^,of  this  city,  engineer^ 
it  appears  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  David  Pren* 
ti<jp»  and  exemplified  in  one  of  the  ferry-boats  on  the  Delaware.  The  cylinder 
is  fixed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  shafts  of  the  two  wheels  are  fur- 
nished with  a  crank  com  man  to  bf)th,  which  crank,  by  a  connecting-rod, 
puts  the  fixtures  of  the  cjlinder  and  air-pump  in  motion  without  that  tremor 
and  noise  which  is  so  injurious  to  steamboats  iu  general,  and  unpleasant  to 
the  passengers.  Her  speed,  in  the  trials  which  have  been  niade»  exceeds 
that  of  the  fastest  boats  at  their  commencement,  and  if  she  continues  to  im- 
prove she  will  be  one  of  the  most  expeditious  steamboats  in  the  United 
^States.    No  expenses  have  been  withheld  ;  every  opportunity  has  l^en  em- 
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red  to  fit  her  for  the  station  in  the  line  of  steamboats  for  which  she  h  in* 
teodeti,  between  Baltimore  and  Elkion.  Captain  Rogers  woa  also  the  jini  who 
vceiii  to  sea  in  a  steamboat;  he  navigated  tlie  *  Phcenix/  in  180J),  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia ;  in  1813  he  navigated  the  *  Eagle*  from  this  port 
(Xew  York)  to  Baltimore,  and  now,  towards  the  cloee  of  November,  he  pro- 
poses to  conduct  this  steamboat  to  th^  capa*  of  the  4>elaware,  and  from 
thence  to  Baltimore,  by  way  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.*' 

1816* — Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  in  the  following  advertisement,  claims 
the  invention  of  vertical  paddle-wheels  for  steamers,  and  f>r  which  he  ob- 
taiued  a  United  States  patent  in  1814  : 

**  STEAMBOAT  NOTICE. 

*  ALL  persons  are  hereby  informed  that  I  claim  the  right  of  Inveutur  of 
Vertical  Wheels,  as  now  generally  used  for  Steam  Boats  througlumt  the 
United  States,  having  been  first  used,  after  ray  invention,  in  the  North  Siver 
Steam  Boat,  by  Messrs.  Livingston  Sc  Fulton. 

••  I  have  obtained  a  Patent  in  due  form  of  law,  for  ray  ioventioOi  which  ia 
date<l  the  Ut  day  of  Dec.  1814. 

**  No  other  person  in  the  United  States  has  any  Patent,  but  myself,  for  the 
iDvention  of  Vertmd  Wheeh,  Having  obtained  a  legal  title  to  the  sole  use 
k  of  steam  boats  tvlth  mch  wheeU,  I  hereby  forewarn  all  [>ersoniij  from  using 
them  hereafter  without  license  from  me.  The  patent  and  evidence  of  my 
right  are  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Burlington,  my 
CoQUsel-at-Law. 

"On  tliis  subject,  so  very  important  to  me  (being  the  only  real  and  effi- 
cieot  itiveDtion  since  Fitch's  Boat),  I  do  not  by  this  notice  challenge  contro- 
Tei«y,  but  am  prepared  to  meet  it  In  any  forjn.  My  object  is  to  make 
^  hwwn,  that  I  am  the  inventor,  and  have  the  Patent  right.  Individuals  or 
companies  who  use  such  wheels  without  my  license  after  this,  will  be  prose- 
c^uted  under  the  Law  of  Congress,  for  damages  amounting  to  the  profits  of 
the  boat.     Licensee  will  be  sold  uuder  me  at  moderate  rates,  and  warranted.* 

"Nicholas  J,  Roosevelt* 

"Burlington,  N.  J.,  4th  March,  IKIG." 

181G. — The  first  steamer  specially  byilt  at  Liverpoid  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ferry  was  the  "  Etna,"  which  in  April,  1816,  began  to  ply  between  Liverpool 


••  •  Note. — Although  my  Patent  assure*  me  a  legal  ri^jht,  any  person  may  be  fmther  satis- 
fied of  my  just  claim  by  recurrence  to  the  evidences  in  the  hands  of  my  CounseUat-Law. 
Tliey  consist  principaUy  of  criminal  letters  between  Chancellor  Livingston,  Mr.  Stevens  and 
atysclf.on  this  very  thing,  at  the  time  of  my  iVie'^'/i/^ai,  accompanied  with  depositions  of 
m&iiy  persons  witnesses  of,  and  knowing  to  the  fact. 

"  N.  J.  R. 
••  March  15,  iSt6;» 

— Phiiadelphia  Xer^L^spaper^  March  t6^  /S/^^ 
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and  Traumere.  She  was  sixty-three  feet  long,  with  a  paddle-wheel  in  the 
centre*  her  extremities  being  connected  by  beams,  and  her  deck  twenty-eight 
feet  over  all.  This  primitive  vessel  iuiiiated  the  transit  by  the  numerous 
ferry-boats  which  now  bridge  the  Mei-sey, 

March,  1816,— The  **  Majestic*'  was  the  first  steamboat  that  crossed  the 
English  Channel  from  Brighton  to  Havre.  She  was  built  at  Ramsgate,  and 
had  engines  of  twenty-five  horse-power,  and  was  considereil  a  gigantic  cou- 
cern.  Her  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais  with  two  hundred  passengers,  and 
return  without  accident  was  a  highly  appreciated  feat  The  Majestic  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  steamboats  over  other  means  of  water  conveyance. 
The  sailing- packet  between  Margate  and  Ramsgate  was  often  detained  two 
days  by  calms  and  tides.  The  steamboat  passed  and  repassed  the  sailing- 
packet  loaded  with  passengers.  On  one  occasion,  the  third  night  out,  the 
packet  caught  at  anchor  in  a  sudJcn  northerly  gale,  lost  much  of  her  gear» 
and  the  next  day,  while  the  gale  was  stronger,  had  the  mortification  of  see- j 
ing  the  "  ^rujestic"  pass  and  convey  her  passengers  into  Margate. 

1816. — The  6r3t  line  of  steamboats  from  New  York  to  New  London,  Connec- 
ticut, w^as  established  in  1816.  Ou  the  28th  of  September,  1816,  the**Connecti- 
cut/*  Captain  Bunker,  arrived  from  New  York  in  twenty-one  hours, — which 
was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  for  steam,  the  wind  and  the  tide  belug 
against  her.  lu  October  a  regular  line  commenced  making  two  trips 
week  to  New  Haven ;  the  "  Fulton,"  Captain  Law,  at  the  same  time  running 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven.  The  price  of  passage  was  ^ve  dollar 
to  New  Haven,  and  from  thence  to  New  York  four  dollars. 

Jonathan  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  a  well-known  and  eccentric 
citisien  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  1816  ascended  the  Kennebec  River  by  steam. 
Li  June,  1818,  this  boat,  the  **  Alpha,"  of  fifteen  tons,  was  sold  at  "  public  ^ 
vendue**  by  a  constable  of  Wbcasset,  for  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  boal 
was  a  long,  narrow,  flat  boat,  and  the  machinery  being  taken  out  she  was' 
converted  into  a  fishing- vessel.  The  steam-power  was  applied  to  a  screw- 
propeller  in  the  stern.  Her  boiler  was  built  of  pine  planks  and  about  the 
she  of  a  common  molasses  hogshead,  into  which  was  fixed  a  fire*box  of  iron. 
An  endless  chain  connected  the  engine  with  her  propeller.  The  machinery 
was  invented  and  designed  by  Jonathan  Morgan,  who  anticipated  a  fortune 
from  its  invention. 

The  first  trip  of  the  **  Alpha"  up  the  Kennebec  was  as  far  as  Augusta, 
At  nallowell  the  boat  halted,  when  many  visitors  inspected  the  strangl 
craft.  IVIr.  Morgan  came  on  shore,  and  Page  &  Bemant,  to  encourage  thi 
enterprise,  made  him  a  donation  in  money.  Leaving  the  wharf,  she 
was  unable  to  stem  the  current,  and  was  carried  sidelong  across  the  river 
and  fell  back  to  Clark^s  wharf,  lower  down.  At  last  she  gained  sufficient^ 
headway  to  proceed  up  river  to  Augusta,  where  she  was  greeted  with  man] 
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cheers.     Mr  Morgan,  who  removed  to  Portland  in  1820^  was  so  ashamed  of 
hU  failure  that  he  uever  wished  to  have  it  spoken  of. 

The  First  Exglish  Steam  Tugs. 

1816. — It  has  been  asserted  that  the  first  application  of  steam  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  vessels  was  made  in  October,  1816,  when  the  ''Harlequin" 
wma  towed  out  of  the  Mersey  by  the  '*  Charlotte/'  a  steamer  which,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  had  been  placed  as  a  ferry*boat  to  run  between 
Uverpool  and  Eastham."^ 

In  1819  Mr.  Reunie,  who  plauned  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  England, 
was  the  *'  advisiuj^  engineer  "  to  the  Admiralty,  and  on  every  occasion  urged 
the  application  of  steam-power  to  vessels-of-war.  He  hired  at  his  own  cost 
the  Margate  steamboat  "  Eclipse/*  and  successfully  towed  the  "Hastings" 
74  against  the  tide  frara  Woolwich  to  Gravesend,  June  14, 1819.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  feat  Lord  Melville  and  Sir  George  Cockburn,  R.  N.,  urged 
the  great  value  of  steam-power  for  towing  men-of-war. 

In  bis  "Local  Records,"  1857,  Mr.  Latimer  perpetuates  the  memory  of  The 
Tyne5?ides,  who  introduced  steam-towing: — "Died  in  Gateshead,  September 
27, 1852,  aged  81*,  Mr.  Joseph  Price,  gla?s  manufacturer,  who  was  the  first 
to  apply  steam -vessels  to  the  towing  of  ships  to  and  from  sea,  in  adverse 
winds,  for  which  he  received  a  handsome  testimonial  in  1818.* 

In  Gateshead  the  first  English  steamboat  was  built.  It  was  launched 
from  the  South  Shore  in  the  month  gf  February,  1814  ;  and  the  glass-manu- 
facturer took  an  interest  iu  the  question  of  navigation  by  steam.  In  his 
retrospect,  July,  1838,  "  To  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Shipowners,  &c," 
he  tells  us  that,  **  In  1815  he  became  a  shareholder  in  a  steamboat  speculation 
on  the  Tyne,  which  was  continued  for  two  years,  when  the  boats  becoming 
oat  of  repairs  were  laid  up.  Fertile  in  resource,  Mr.  Price  devised  a 
Heir  uge.for  the  boat  with  wheels— a  contrivance  that  was  celebrated  in  song 
by  his  townsman,  Wilson,  author  of  "The  Pitman's  Pay." 

**  Steam**  neisi  cam'  puffin'  into  play, 

And  put  AH  end  to  rowin* ; 
^Vhen  Price  said,  in  his  schemiti^  way, 

•'  Lct*s  try  the  chcp  at  towin/  *' 

**  July,  1818,*'  Mr.  Price  "  conceived  good  might  be  done  by  towing  vessels 
to  sea."  **  In  furtherance  of  my  idea/'  as  may  be  read  in  his  address  of 
1838.  **I  applied  to  the  late  Mr.  Robson,  wharfinger  of  Newcastle,  for  leave 
lo  try  an  experiment  with  one  of  his  loaded  vessels,  which  was  granted.  I 
gave  notice  to  Captain  Copeland,  of  the  Frimd^'  Advertture,  Hull  trader,  to 
have  all   ready  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  before  high  water. 

•  The  ••  Charlotte  Dundas/*  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  was  built  for  a  tow-boat^ 
and  we  Have  already  shown  ihat  Fulton*s  steam  battery  was  towed  on  one  occasion  by  the 
•*  Car  of  Neptune  "  and  "  FuUon." 
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At  the  time  appomted  I  requested  him  to  throw  a  line  on  board  the  eteanier. 
The  tide  was  against  ua  the  firat  three  mile^s.  Everything  answered  as 
well  as  I  could  wj^h,  and  the  vessel  was  towed  two  miles  over  the  bar  in  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes — a  distance  of  thirteen  miles — the  wind  against  udj 
all  the  way.  Thh  loas  the  first  time  a  mlling  vessel  was  ever  towed  bif  a  deam^l 
boat  The  public  did  not  at  tirst  appreciate  my  endeavors  for  expediting 
the  sailing  of  ships  in  adverse  winds.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  told  I  had 
ruined  the  port.  I  continued  my  two  steamboats,  the  Eagle  and  Fericvei'- 
unce,  in  this  employ,  with  little  benefit  to  myself,  for  my  captains  were  so 
timorous  they  would  not  stir  but  In  moderate  weather.  They  once  had  an 
olfer  to  tow  two  shipB  with  one  boat.  They  would  on  no  account  undertake 
so  heavy  a  task.*' 

The  **  Perseverance*'  was  originally  known  as  the  *'Tyne  Packet,**  or 
"Tyne  Steamboat/*  and  afterwards  called  by  a  distinctive  name  when  she 
was  no  longer  alone  on  the  river.  Mr.  Price's  example  led  the  way  to 
general  traction  by  steam.  **  After  a  considerable  interval  other  owners 
of  steamboats  saw  the  advantage  of  the  towing  system »  and  emph>yed 
theirs  in  a  similar  manner,  receiving  pay  according  to  the  depth  of  water  < 
the 'sailing  vessels  drew.  The  advantage  to  the  shipowner  was  great.  [ 
Previously  no  vessel  over  240  tons  register  ever  attempted  to  come  up 
Newcastle,  After  the  introduction  of  the  towing  system  vessels  of  400  to 
register  were  brought  up;  and  vessels  that  previously  averaged  only  eight 
voyages  in  the  year  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames  were  able  to 
average  thirteen  voyages,  thereby  keeping  the  coal  market  regularly  sup- 
plied, and  preventing  those  great  fluctuations  in  prices  whichformerly  had 
such  a  serious  effect  in  increasing  the  misery  of  the  poor,** 

The  towing  system,  Mr.  Price  says,  wa§  in  1821  adopted  between  Uull 
and  Gainsbrough;  in  1826  at  Liverpool;  **  afterwards  at  Montreal,  where 
a  large  steanv-vessel  towed  from  three  to  four  ships  at  once  from  Quebec 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  then  thought  a  heavy  task,  considering  the 
strong  current  she  had  to  contend  against.  Previously,  ships  going  to  Mon- 
treal required  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  complete  the  dbtance,*' 

Mr.  Price's  services  were  recognized  on  the  Tyne  by  a  banquet  and  the 
presentation  of  a  silver  tankard  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

Presented  lo  Mr*  Joseph  Price 

by  the 

Shippers  and 'Manufacturers  of  Lead, 

and  the 

Wborfi liters  of  the  Goods  Trade  between 

Newca^te  and  London, 

as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  for 

his  zeal  and  spirited  exertions 

in  the  Application  of  Steamboats  to  the  Towing 

of  Ves&eU  on  the  River  Tyne, 

lSl8. 
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^^^H  Progress  of  Steam  Navigation  ik  Kkgulxd. 

^jrSl9.--The  first  steamers  on  the  Hue  between  the  Mersey  aud  the 
Clyde  were  the  **  Robert  Bfuce*'  nml  the  *' Uoited  Kitjgdom,'*  which  began 
to  ply  regularly  in  1819,  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow*  The  following 
is  the  advertisement  of  the  first  return  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow 
of  the  pioneer  ves&el,  Robert  Bruce : 

"Safe  akd  Expeditious  Traveling  between  Liverpool  and 

Glasgow. 

•*  The  elegant  new  steam-packet  *  Robert  Bruce,*  Captain  John  Paterson, 
will  sail  from  Glasgow  to-morrow  (Tuesday),  the  *2Zd  of  August,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  moroing,  from  the  George's  Dock  pier-head.  The  accommo- 
dation of  passengers  is  most  excellent,  and  &he  is  exj>ected  to  perform  the 
passage  within  thirty  hours.  The  fare  in  the  cabin  forty  shillings,  steerage 
lwenty*oiie  shillings  ;  passengers  will  be  accovvmodaied  icUh  proiimoits  at  mod- 
erate terms.  For  pttBsnge  apply  to  Captain  Paterson,  or  to  John  Richardson. 

"  Liverpool,  2d  August,  1819/* 

The  first  steam- vessel  employed  in  the  Irish  trade  with  Liverpool  was  the 
**  Waterloo,"  built  at  Greenock,  and  launched  on  the  18lh  of  June,  l'S19. 
Being  fitted  with  engines  and  other  requisites  for  a  passenger  steamer  she 
proceeded  to  Belfast  to  ply  between  that  port  and  Glasgow.  Her  destina- 
lion  was  soon  clmnged,  and  she  wa«  placed  on  the  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Belfast.  Her  first  arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the  Liverpool  MercxLty 
of  July  23,  1819: 

"  Yesterday  a  beautiful  steam-packet  arrived  at  this  port  from  Belfast, 
lartiyil  passage  of  only  twenty-four  hours.  She  is  called  the  *  Waterloo/  and 
^ffm'ine,  well-built  vessel,  burden  two  hundred  and  one  tons,  length  ninety 
eight  f^U  breadth  on  deck  thirty-seven  feet,  and  has  two  highly*finished 
eteam-engines  of  thirty  horse*power  each,  which  work  without  noise  or  vibra- 
tion >  and  are  on  the  low-pressure  construction,  perfectly  safe  from  accident 
They  are  attended  by  two  experienced  engineers.  The  vessel  is  provided 
with  two  masts,  with  sails  and  rigging.  Her  interior  accommodations  ar© 
m&  complete  and  elegant  as  skill  and  expense  C4)n  make  them.  She  has  a 
handsome  dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  cabin  passengers, 
a  separate  and  neatly  decorated  cabin  for  ladies,  and  two  apartments  for 
private  families;  twenty-two  well-furnished  beds,  each  accommodated  with 
light  and  air ;  and  a  comfortable  place  for  steerage  passengers.  She  cost 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds.  She  will  sail  for  Belfast  at  tide  time  to-day, 
and  will  return  on  Monday.  She  will  sail  the  same  day,  and  regularly 
every  Monday  and  Friday.  Fares,  cabin,  £1  11*.  6c?. ;  steerage,  10#,  6c?. 
The'cahin  pas^engei^  are  not  under  thfi  nercj^.'fity  of  taking  pTovmoiUf  as  they 
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are  well  accomraodaled  on  board  with  everything  at  the  raost  moderate 
prices/* 

The  "  Waterloo"  was  soon  transferred  to  the  more  important  traffic  be- 
tween Liverpool  f^nd  Dublin,  where  her  success  resulted  in  the  employment^ 
of  more  powerful  etearaers. 

This  detailed  account  of  so  small  a  steamer  may  be  pardoned  when  we 
consider  that  the  "  Waterloo*'  was  the  germ  and  pioneer  of  the  magnificent 
steam  fleet  which  now  eaili*  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Liverj)ool.  It  is  no 
longer  ncces^sary  to  caution  pa^isengera  they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
provisioning  themselves. 


1817, — Herbert  Lawrence,  who  died  in  1882,  aged  91,  built  in  1817  the 
*  Bolona*  the  first  steamboat  commanded  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Her 
model  is  in  the  possesaion  of  his  son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Mr* 
Lawrence  remembered  the  trial  trip  of  the  "  Clermont,**  and  was  thus  a  ^ 
connecting  link  with  the  origin,  gradual  growth  and  present  state  of  steam 
navigation. 

1817.— The"Firefly;'— On  Monday,  the  2Gth  of  May,  1617,  the  **Fire- 
fly,*'  Captain  Smith,  arrived  at  Newport  from  New  York.  The  sea  was  very 
rough  as  she  rounded  Point  Judith,  and  she  was  twenty-eight  hours  in  mak- 
ing the  passage.  She  was  intended  to  ply  between  Providence  and  New^port, 
and  made  her  first  trip  to  Providence  on  the  28th,  leaving  Newport  at 
nine  a»  m,  and  reaching  Providence  about  noon.  A  sh^op  brought  news  i 
of  the  approaching  steamboat,  and  long  before  noon  the  wharves  wer© 
crowded  with  people  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  strange  craft*  At  last  she 
came  wheezing  and  puffing  up  the  riv^erto  where  the  Crawford  Street  bridge 
now  stands ;  then,  turning  about,  ran  up  to  her  wharf  and  made  fast.  A 
gentleman  doing  business  in  the  Arcade  in  1877  remembered  being  held 
aloft  in  his  father's  arms  to  see  the  boat  come  in.  He  described  the  "  Fire- 
fly *'  as  an  ugly  little  thing,  full  of  nmchinory  and  awkward  in  her  motions* 
The  people  cheereil,  however,  and  shouted  and  looked  her  over  as  we  would 
now  inspect  a  balloon  just  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg. 

June  28,  the  *'  Firefly,"  with  Governor  Knight,  U.  S.  Marshal  Dexter, 
and  others  on  board,  sailed  at  seven  a,  m.  for  Newport,  to  meet  and  escort 
President  Monroe  to  Providence.  He  went,  however,  in  a  revenue  cutter  to 
Bristol,  where  he  embarked  on  the  **Friefly/*  reaching  Providence  about 
nine  p.  m.  On  landing  he  was  received  by  a  salute  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Boston.  On  the  26th  of  July 
the  "  Firefly  '*  made  a  **  cherry  "  excursion  to  Fall  River,  two  dollart  being 
the  charge  for  the  fare  and  dinner. 

The  packet-masters  resorted  to  every  lawful  means  to  break  down  the  neir 
enterprise.  The  "  Firefly  "  was  no  match  for  a  fast  sloop  with  a  favorable 
wind.  She  hoisted  a  huge  square-sail  when  the  wind  was  fair,  bat  the 
packets  would  often  come  into  port  ahead.    The  packet  captains  even  car- 
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ried  their  opposition  so  far  that  they  would  Hand  upou  the  *'  FireflyV 
^harf  just  before  her  lit^ur  of  slartiog  and  offer  to  carry  passengers  to  New- 
part  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  for  nothing  if  they  did  not  get  there  in  advance 
of  the  *' Firefly."  In  tlda  way  in  fuur  months  they  succeeded  in  running  her 
off. 

Then  the  packetmeu  held  a  meeting  on  the  packet  wharf  and  denounced 
interlopers  iu  striking  and  powerful  language,  after  which  they  adjourned  to 
tt  convenient  packet  and  drank  confusion  to  steamboats.  Packets  in  those 
days  furnished  the  best  means  of  transportation  between  Providence  and 
K«w  York,  The  mailing  of  a  mail-packet  iar  New  York  arouged  moreat- 
tetitiou  than  ie  now  paid  to  the  departure  of  an  ocean  steamship.  Passen- 
gers came  to  the  boat  nccon^panicd  by  relative?  and  friends.  Tbe  master  of 
the  boat  would  brinej  out  his  stately  decanters*  and  place  a  whole  row  of 
gla^^cs  on  the  mahogany  table  in  the  eal>io.  Then  a  solemn  health  would 
be  drank  to  the  proj^perity  of  the  voyage. 

The  packets  were  beautifully  modeled,  eloop-rigged  vessels  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  tons  burden,  built  with  a  view  to  speed,  carrying  capa- 
city, and  comfort.  The  sides  of  some  were  adorned  with  bead-work  ;  others 
had  polished  strips  of  hard  pine  let  into  the  sides,  and  all  were  painted  in 
gmy  acd  lively  colors.  The  cabins  were  frecjuently  finisbed  and  furnished 
with  mahogany,  and  decorated  in  every  imaginable  way.  Tbe?e  cabjna 
averaged  twelve  feet  square,  and  from  them  opened  tiny  8tate*rooms. 

Packets  sailed  from  Providence  for  New  York  every  week  ;  the  trip  was 
of  varying  length.  The  **  Huntress'*  often  came  through  in  eighteen  hours, 
but  sometimes  the  voyage  lasted  a  week»  The  fare  was  ten  dollart?,  includ- 
ing meals.  Over  the  cabin  stairs  hung  a  mahogany  letter-box,  and  on  arri- 
%*al  there  would  be  a  rush  of  people  tu  the  packet  to  get  letters  in  advance 
of  tbe  itlow  mail  plodding  over  the  post-roads.  As  soon  as  the  immediate 
business  of  landing  was  over  the  captain  w^tiufd  pour  tbe  contents  of  the  let- 
ter-box upon  the  mahogany  table,  and  after  the  distribution  of  letters  the 
decanters  were  produced  and  everybody  drank  the  captain's  health.  Cap- 
Uun  Whipple  Brown,  one  morning,  unloaded  from  his  sloop  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  tiiousand  dollars  in  silver.  There  were  five  thousand  dollars  in  a 
keg^  and  kegs  enough  to  load  fifteen  baggage- wagons,  which  before  sunrise 
set  out  for  Boston  with  two  well-armed  guards  in  charge  of  each  wagon.*'* 

Seventeen  large  steamboats  were,  in  1817,  in  constant  enjploytpent  on 
American  rivers  besides  ferry-boats. 

First  Steamboats  rx  Boston, 

1^17. — The  steamboat  "Massachusetts,"  in  1817,  introduced  steam  naviga- 
tion to  Boston  early  iu  June.  She  was  owned  by  Joseph  and  John  11.  Andrews, 
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William  Fettyplace,  Hod,  Stephen  AVhite,  and  Andfew  Walking,  of  Saleni^ 
and  Andrew  Bell,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  intended  to  run 
between  Salem  and  Boston,  Bhe  was  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
register,  and  had  an  engine  of  thirty  horse- power.  She  made  a  few  trips 
between  Salem  and*  Boston,  but  not  bein^  well  patronized,  in  ihe  autumn, 
or  early  in  the  winter,  was  sent  south  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  be  sold, 
and  was  lost  on  the  passage  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  On  her  arrival 
in  Salem  she  was  called  by  the  Enierprim  the  "Brilliant  North  Star/'  She 
made  her  first  trip  from  Salem  to  Boston  July  4,  1817,  leaving  Salem  at 
8  A.  M. ;  she  arrived  at  Boston  at  eleven  A.  m,,  her  greatest  rate  of  speed  be- 
ing eight  miles  an  hour.  In  consequence  of  some  damage  to  her  machinery 
ehe  did  not  return  to  Salem  oo  that  day,  and  her  passengers  were  sent  back 
in  coacheij.  The  next  day  she  made  a  trip  to  Hinghara  and  returned,  mak- 
ing the  trip  in  two  hours  each  way.  The  enterprise  proved  more  than  a 
total  loss  to  her  proprietors.  There  was  a  distrust  in  the  public  mind  in 
relation  to  her,  and  many  who  cried  out  against  her  were  thought  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  stage  companies. 

The  Bodon  Dally  Advertiser^  July  4,  1817,  announced,  **  We  understand 
that  the  elegant  steamboat  *  Massachusetts  *  will  be  here  this  day  at  ten 
o*clock,  and  will  take  a  few  gentlemen  and  ladies  for  a  few  hours  to  sail 
about  the  islands  in  this  harbor."  This  was  beyoid  a  doubt  the  first  Fourth 
of  July  steamboat  excursion  in  Boston  harbor. 

She  seems  to  have  been  supplanted,  in  1818,  by  the  **  Eagle,*'  which  filled 
her  place  as  an  excursion  boat.  The  **  Eagle  **  ran  from  Nantucket  to  New 
Bedford  for  six  months  the  same  year. 

1818. — From   a   return    made   to   the    Comptroller    of    New    York,    it 
appears  that  the  tax  upon  steamboat  passengers  produced  to  that  State  dur- 
ing the  years  1817  and  1818  was  a  net  aggregate  of  «37.G20.18     The  grooJ 
amount  of  the   tax   for  these   two  years  was  $41,440.     All    passengeM 
for  over  one  hundred   miles  paid   a  tax  of  81. OQ  each,  and  for  unde^ 
distances  over  thirty  miles,  half  the  sum  ;  under  thirty  milciJ,  nothing.     For 
every  dollar  collected  by  the  State  it  was  estimated  that  seven  was  received 
by  the  proprietors  ofthe  New  York  steam  boa  t«. 

1818. — One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  afler  the  launch  of  the  firi^t 
vessel,  the  "  Griffin,"  of  sixty  tons,  by  La  Salle,  August  7,  1679,  upon  the 
Niagara  River,  between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie,  steam  navigation  com- 
menced on  Lake  Erie,  The  pioneer  steamboat  called  **  Walk*in-ihe- Water  *' 
was  launched  at  Black  Kock  on  the  28th  of  May,  1818. 

In  the  Federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Daily  Advertuer  of  April  27,  1818, 
I  find  two  advertisements  of  steamboats  running  to  Philadelphia, — one,  of 
the  Union  Line  of  Steamboats  i^ta  Frenchtown  and  New  Castle,  advertised 
by  William  McDonald  &  Son  to  start  from  the  lower  end  of  Bowly's  wharf 
every  evening  at  five  o'clock  j  the  other,  advertised  by  Briscoe  &  Partridgi^ 
leaving  the  same  wharf  at  the  same  hour  :  *'  the  passengers,  traveling  OTen 
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;  gocMi  turoptke  road  from  Elkton  to  WilmjugtoUj  will  then  take  sletiTuboata^ 
d4  arrive  in  Philadelphia  in  time  for  tlie  boats  which  leave  ti^at  place  for 
Vcw  York." 


CHAPTER  III.— 1819-1838. 

t%f  ^Tiitui&h«  the  Fim  Oct?»n  ^te&tnihJp,  1619,— Dnvld  Nftp!er'&  Enterprise,  lSt1l*22.— First  St«iiin« 
tKkCtt  oo  Uic  Mlwouri,  ISU*.— The  Rol»ert  Fuld^n  PteAiusbip  t^etweeu  KfW  OrloAUS  and  Kew  York. 
1SU»,—**  Walk- in-lhe- Water,"  Fin*t  8tciiiiiboat  un  Lake  Erie,  iNlt).— First  SlejtintHJiit  on  Lake 
>jM  t.  n^-T,    ' .  -  _  I  1. .«   in  „,....,  t..  '.K  v,n^ix»at,  USUI).— Flj^t  i?icAm  Vt'fsi'ls  in  titc  Roynl  Nnvy,  ItOK 

2r  ites  to  En<tuirfab4>ut  Siottm  Vc'sscU,  etc*  1820,— First  Bteam- 

1- '  tn^t  8teBiaboiit  for  Hull,  EngUiid,  ItKil.— Fitst  Stifaoiboat 

KMi»r»tioii  from  New  York  to  Jr-rovideuce,  1»21.— FlrMSiteJimbottt  Line  iwtwueti  Providence  end 
New  York,  1822.— David  Gordon**  Fnti'ul  for  Boxing  FaddleWhe^U,  1822.— Tabic  of  Compamtivo 
Vojajee^  of  Sailing  aud  Si<^ain  Vessels,  1822,— Ninaljcr  ofStfamboatR  on  Aiinfrimn  Walt-rs,  1823.— 
OftpL,  de  Lisle  ProfKziftta  Screws  to  be  Api>iled  to  French  i^hlpa  of  the  Llnc\  182.*l— yilanj^tje  of 
I*Wl9  FatentB  a  Screw,  ItfGi.— Steamer  Euterpriw  Goejs  from  London  to  CikL  '        -Jacob 

Fcitoto*  Propeller,  1925.— Samuel  Brown's  Canal  Towing  Co.  Pmi»cller,  1825.  Sj>eed 

i>n  I'll,  Hh.Uoii,  lH26."Wnodcrofl*s  Screw,  1826.— Winter  Staamboat<  between  i^. *......  .,.liia  and 

>-  :.— The  Allaa  Launche<l  at  Rotttrilnm.  lS2s*-— The  Swin.  Flnit  Steomcr  In  Tufkor, 

l^j  racoa,  1828.— The  Steam  Brig  New  York,  182C.— Fallen's  i^crew;  Copley**  8erew  ; 

WiMer  «  4ctxTW,  ISfto.— First  Steamboats  on  the  Dunul*e,  1830.— Temt«nioce  Resolutit^ns  of  the 
JUriiis5T*>ti  Steam  Paeket  Co,,  182i>.— The  Mete^ir.  the  Firnt  Ship  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  Carry  the 
Mails,  1 830,— The  Hugh  Lindsay,  Firat  Steamer  to  Navigate  the  Red  So4i»  1830.— Girard's  Screw, 
U8S,— riT^t  Meamer  to  Arrive  at  Chicago.  18aL—Woodcroft'»  Screw,  1&32.— First  W^rought- 1  roll 
si^r  '  ^  >.T2.— Tiie  Firebrand's  Lonjr  Voya^re,  1B33,— Flr«t  Vessel  of  Koyal  Na^-y  to  West 
1 1  Timing  Smith,  the  Originator  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  1S32-S.— The  Second 

>;  '  >-««  the  Atlamie.  1832.— Fi^t  Steamer  ou  tlK-  Merriniac  River,  1831,— Smith** 

<<  iiflckR,  18:15,— Franeh  Steamboat:*,  1SH(L— First  Steamer  to  China,  ISili-^Aa 

.A;  1  t.  lS.*hj,— Commodore  Barron's  Ram,  183(5.— ^Steam  TowBoals  Ititn»diic«d  on 

iht  l*clitwiLrv%  INito,— ateam  Ve»elsofGreat  BriUilii,  1836  7,— The  Francis  U.  Ogden.  Ericsson's 
Fir^i  PmrfJtal  Bcr^w  st*Mnier,  lsw%,— The  Enterprise,  IKtli.— The  Robt.  F,  StoekUJU  Screw,  lfi38-». 
-'  Still.— The  Princetfjn,  First  Screw   War  St eiuner.— Smith's  Screw 

h\  —The  Rattler,  First  Enfillf'h  8erew  \^'n^  Steamer*  1^13  — Aiuttrian 

u  Hiiu  tiiinjL'urjuii  .^Ltjimers,  1637.— Dr  Ijirdnrmn  Steatu  NavigiUlon  of  the  Atlantic,  18S7. 
i.  \  c«jU  of  the  United  SUtea,  183SL— The  Germs  of  the  t  nited  States  Navy.  1S87, 


1819- — ^The  Savanxah,  the  Fibst  Ocean  Steamship. 

TbU  Teasel — pronounced  a  myth  by  Mr.  Wooderoft  in  his  work  on  **  Steam 
Navigation/*  and  of  which  the  London  Illndrukd  Times  for  January  16, 1858, 
iaj8  it  *'jft  forced  into  the  belief  was  merely  an  atYer-th  ought  of  the  Americans/' 
elatmlog  that  the"  Rob  Koy/'  a  British  steam-packet  between  Glasgow  and 
BelikBt,  was  the  first  sea-going  steamer — can  be  easily  shown  was  no  myth,  but 
m«eA*going  steamer,  which  by  the  aid  of  sails  and  steam  made  the  passage 
frora  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  twenty-six  days  in  1819. 

Use  **  Savanouh"  was  built  at  Corlear's  Hook,  New  York,  by  Crocker  A 
Fickett.     '^ho  u  1^  ihme  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  and  was  launched 
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OD  the  22d  of  August,  1818,  aud  built  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Liv^P 
pool  as  a  sailing  packet.  About  the  time  of  her  launch.  Captain  Moees 
Kogera,  then  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  suggested  to  Megere.  Dunning,  Scarbo- 
rough. Sturgea,  Burroughs,  Ileury,  McKinna,  and  others  of  tliat  city, 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  steamer  for  plying  between  Savannah  and 
IjiverpooL  They  accordingly  purchased  this  ship,  just  launched  at 
C'orlear's  Hook,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  named  her  the 
**Savannah."  They  allowed  the  rigging  and  other  appurtenances  for  sailing 
to  remain,  and  supplied  her  with  sicam'mnchiaQTy^  aud  paddie-whceUt  the 
latter  constructed  to  fold  up  like  a  fan  and  to  be  laid  upon  deck  when  not 
in  nse^  her  shaft  having  also  a  joint  for  that  purpose-  The  wheel-house  was 
nmde  of  canvas  extended  on  an  iron  rim.  She  naade  a  trial  voyage  to 
Savannah  in  April,  1819,  and  arrived  therefrom  Kew  York  in  seven  days^ 
after  a  boieteroud  passage,  during  which  she  had  to  take  in  her  wheels  ^veral 
times  and  rely  upon  her  sails. 

She  left  New  York  under  canvass,  aud  arrived  at  Savannah  early 
in  May,  1819.  President  Monroe  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  «nd  Mr. 
Mr.  Scarborough  directed  her  to  go  there  aud  give  the  President  an  Invita- 
tion to  tforae  to  Savannah  on  the  steamship.  The  President  declined,  aa 
the  people  of  Charleston  did  not  wish  him  to  leave  their  Slate  in  a  G^rgia 
conveyance,  but  said  he  would  meet  her  at  Savannah.  Therefore  she  returned 
to  Savannah*  and  a  few  days  after  the  President  arrived  and  came  on 
board  with  his  suite,  accompanied  by  several  naval  officers  and  citizens*  The 
ireseel  was  controlled  by  steam,  and  proceeded  upon  an  excursion  down  the 
river.  The  President  dined  on  board,  and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased 
with  the  vessel,  and  told  Mr.  Scarborough  that  when  he  returned  from  her  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  to  bring  the  vessel  to  Washington,  for  he  thought 
no  doubt  the  government  would  purchase  her,  and  employ  her  aa  a 
cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

After  her  trial-trip  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  "Savannah*'  would  succees- 
fully  accomplish  Ihe  object  for  which  she  was  purchased,  and  she  sailed  fram 
Savannah  for  Liverpool  May  26,  1810.  The  New  York  papers  of  the  2d  of 
June  notice  her  having  been  spoken  at  sea,  all  well.  The  log-book  of  the 
'*  Pluto/'  which  arrived  at  Baltimore  from  Bremen,  contains  the  following 
passage: 

**June  2,  1819.— Clear  weather,  smooth  sea,  latitude  42"^,  longitude  50^ 
Spoke  and  passed  the  elegant  steamship  eight  days  out  from  Savannah  to 
Petersburg,  by  way  of  Liverpool.  She  passed  us  at  the  rate  of  mV<<?  or 
ten  knoU,  and  the  captain  informed  us  she  worked  remarkably  well,  and  the 
greatest  compliment  we  could  bestow  was  to  give  her  three  cheers  as  the 
happiest  effort  of  mechanical  genius  that  ever  appeared  uu  the  Western 
ocean/' 

Niles'  New  York  Eeglstcr  for  the  21st  of  August  contains  this  para- 
graph, italicized,  at  ihe  head  of  its  column  of  foreign  news:  '*  The  iUam- 
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nnah,^  Captain  MoiCi  Rogers,  the  jird  thai  ever  croB^cd  the  Atlantic^ 
arrived  at  Liverpool  in  tweyity-fiue  days  from  Stivannuh,  all  ivdly  to  the  great  Oi* 
i&nidimeni  of  the  people  at  thai  place.     She  worked  her  engine  eighteen  days. 

It  h  stated  that  **  on  the  'Savannah's*  approach  to  Liverpool,  with  sails 
furled  and  American  colors  tiying,  the  pierd  were  througed  by  thoueanda 
i»ho  greeted  her  arrival  with  vociferou!!  cheers,  and  before  she  anchored 
her  decks  were  so  crowded  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  crew 
€Ould  move  about  in  the  perfornmnce  of  their  duty." 

The  next  record  of  ber  movements  is  that  she  sailed  io  AuguH  for  St, 
Pelersburg,  passing  Elsinore  on  the  13th,  and  that  the  British  '*  wisely  sup- 
poised  her  visit  to  be  somehow  connected  with  the  arabilious  views  of  the 
United  States/* 

She  returned  to  Savannah  early  in  November,  1819,  after  a  passage  of 
fifty- three  days  from  St,  Petersburg,  via  Copenhagen  and  Arendal,  in 
Norway,  in  the  language  of  Captain  Rogers,  **  with  neither  a  screw,  nor  bolt, 
uor  rope-yarn  parted,  though  she  eucou uteres!  a  very  heavy  gale  in  the  North 
Sea."  She  left  Savannah  for  Washington  on  the  4tli  of  November,  and  lo5t 
her  boats  and  anchors  off  Cape  Ilatteras. 

But  for  the  war  of  1^^1*2,  the  *'  Savannah  would  have  been  anticipated  in 
her  ocean  voyage  by  a  larger  and  superior  vessel,  built  by  a  company  for 
the  Russian  government*  This  vessel,  the  *'  Emperor  Alexander,"  was  nearly 
really  for  sea  when  her  departure  was  prevented  by  the  declaration  of  war 
m  June,  1812.  Under  the  name  of  the  **  Connecticut"  she  was  known  upon 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  later  in  her  history  waa  a  weekly 
|>aeket  between  Portland,  Maine,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  * 

If  these  statements  do  not  satisfy  the  most  doubting  that  the  "  Savannah** 
wa*  no  myth  or  an  afier-thought  of  the  Americans,  these  extracts  from  a 
petiU(m  to  Congress,  in  1856,  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  daughter  of  lier  con- 
structor, fortified  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  CajU-ain  Rogers,  must  be 
conclusive. 

Mrs*  Taylor  says^  **  Your  petitioner  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  late 
tVilliam  Scarborough,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  who,  being  an  energetic  and 
ciiterpris^ing  man  of  great  mechanical  genius,  caused  to  beoonstructed  in  the 
y€ar«  1818-19,  with  his  own  means,  and  those  of  every  friend  he  could  enlist 
ill  the  elfort,  the  first  &teamer  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  *  The  Savannah,* 
of  Bavaunah,  Georgia,  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  of  New  London,  Connecticut, 
command  ing.*' 

For  the  details  of  this  voyage  she  refers  to  the  sworn  statement  of  Captain 
Steven  Rogers,  the  sailing- master,  **  and  prays  that  they  will  granther  some 
pecuniary  acknowledgment,"  etc. 

Captain  Stevens  Rogers,*  under  date  New  London,  Connecticut,  May  2, 


•  Otptain  Stevens  Rogers,  the  sailing-master,  died  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  Septem- 
ber, i868,  Aged  seventy*four  years.  The  log-bxjk  of  the  **  Savannah/'  containing  the  daily 
record  of  her  meroorab!e  voyage,  is  in  possessioa  of  bis  descendants. 
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1856,  swears  that  he  h  aged  eixty-eight  years  ;  tbat  he  was*  the  sailing  maeter 
of  the  steamship  "Savannah"  on  her  trial  trip  to  Lirerpoo),  Copenhagen^ 


This  va.luable  relic  is  miide  up  of  ninety-six  poges  of  coane  paper,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  nineteen  and  a  half  long,  browned  wtlh  age,  and  wilh  edges  ragged  from 
much  handling.  C>nly  fifty-lwo  poge*  arc  written  on,  ihc  rest  arc  blank.  Il  is  unbound,. 
but  the  sheets  are  sewn  inio  an  enveloping  piece  of  sail-cloths  which  is  rudely  hemmed  at  the 
upl'^r  and  lower  edges.  This  cloth  cover  bears  the  inscnplion,  **  Steamship  •  SavannaVs* 
Log 'Book/*  printed  in  bold  characters.  The  handwriting  is  that  of  Steven  Rogers,  the 
saiUng.master.  Every  word  in  the  closely- written  pages  is  legible,  the  ink  being  still  black; 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  entries  hivc  any  present  interciii,  the  larger  jiart  being  remarks 
on  the  weather,  on  the  disposition  of  the  sHip^s  skills,  and  the  results  of  tlic  ohservalians  of 
latitude  and  longitude* 

The  caption  of  Ibe  lirst  page  is  as  follows  : 

*\4  yourftal  of  a  J'oy&gt/rmi  Nru*  York  towards  Savannah  fin  steamhoai  *  Savannah  f 
Afifsfi  Hogers^  Master.*^ 

This  is  continued  on  four  pages;  the  caption  of  the  fifth  is, — 

♦•  A  Half-Hour  Journal  on  board  steamship  *  Savannah,'  Moses  Rogers,  Master  '* 

And  after  a  few  piages  this  caption  gives  place  to — 

•*A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Savannah   towards  Liverpool  on  boord  steaxnship  -  ^avan-" 
nah;*  Moses  Uofcrs,  Master." 

The  caption  afterwards  changes  several  times,  but  the  same  formula  is  preserved. 

Tlic  first  entry  in  the  log-book  is — 

•»  Sunday^  Marfh  jSp  1819,  The^e  24  hours  begin  with  fresh  brccies  at  N.  W.  At  la 
A.  M.  got  under  way  for  Sea  with  the  crew  on  board.  At  t  P,  M.  the  I'iJoi  left  the  Shtpo^ 
Sandy  hook  light." 

After  this  entry  the  page  is  ruled  on  the  left  side  into  six  narrow  columns,  headed  respect- 
ively, **  H,  K,  HK  [hours,  knots,  half  knots],  Course,  Winds,  LW  [lee-way] ;''  and  ihei* 
a  longer  space,  headed,  **  Remarks  on  board,"  wilh  Ihc  appropriate  date. 

The  second  entry  is  as  follows : 

•*  Remarks  on  board  Monday,  March  29,  1819.  The  24  hours  begin  wilh  fresh  breezes 
Imnd  clear.  At  4  v.  m.  the  Highlands  of  Nevcrsink  bore  N.  b.  W.  6  Leagues  distant  from 
irhich  I  take  my  departure.  At  10  p,  m,  took  in  Topgallant  Sails.  At  6  A.  M,  Set  Topgal- 
ant  Sails.  At  8  a.  m.  Tacked  Ship  to  the  Westward.  Saw  a  brig  and  Schooner  Steering  to 
the  Westward.  A^  1 1  A.  M.took  in  the  Mizzcn  and  Fore  Topgallant  Satis,  At  II  A.  M. 
got  the  Steam  up  and  it  coming  on  lo  blow  fresh  we  took  the  Wheels  in  on  deck  in  30  min- 
utes.    At  meridian  fresh  breezes  and  Cloudy.     l^L  by  Obs.  39®  19/." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  daily  records,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  months. 

The  statement,  »*  we  took  the  wheels  in  on  deck  in  thirty  minutes,"  refers  to  the  fact  that 
this  steamer  was  so  constructed  that,  in  case  of  boisterous  weather,  her  paddle-wheels  could 
be  brought  on  deck. 

Land  was  sighted  on  June  J6,  being  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  17th  the  **  Savan* 
nah'*  **  was  l>oarded  by  the  King's  Cutter  *  Kile,'  Lieutenant  John  Bowie*" 

The  log-book  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  sternly  brief.  Fortunately  we  have  in  Steven  Rogers* 
own  words  a  fuller  account  of  the  amusing  circumstances  connected  wilh  this  boarding  of  the 
*•  Savannah"  by  the  king's  cutter.  In  a  communication  to  the  New  London  (Conn.}  <7#- 
s^fie  he  said,  **  She  [the  steamer]  was  seen  from  the  lelegrapb-stalion  at  Cape  Clear,  on  the 
southern  coa<^t  of  Ireland,  and  reported  as  a  ship  on  fire.  The  admiral,  who  lay  in  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  dispatched  one  of  the  king*s  cutters  lo  her  relief.  But  gre.it  was  their  wonder  at 
Ibeir  inability,  with  all  sail  in  a  fast  vessel,  to  come  up  with  a  ship  under  bare  poles.     AAer 
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'  Si*  Petersburg,  etc.  "  Said  steamship  was  built  at  the  cfty  of  New  York,  in 
the  y^r  1818,  the  builders  being  Fickett  *fe  Crocker.  She  was  designed  for 
a  Havre  packet,  and  was  purchased  by  William  Scarborough,  of  Savannah, 
and  was  named  at  his  suggestion  *  The  Bavaunah/  he  having  told  me  that 
in  his  opinion  the  ocean  would  bp  navigated  by  steam,  and  he  intended  his 
own  State  and  city  should  have  the  credit  of  sending  the  first  steamer  across 
the  Atlantic.  Her  castings  were  made  in  New  York,  and  her  boilers  at 
ElizabethtowUf  New  Jersey,  by  Daniel  Dodge.  She  left  New  York  under 
SLDirad,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1819.  President 
Monroe  was  then  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Mr,  Scarborough  di- 
rected us  to  go  there  and  give  the  President  an  invitation  to  come  to  Savan- 

ruah  on  the  steamship.  The  President  declined  because  the  people  of  Charles- 
toa  did  not  wish  him  to  leave  their  State  in  a  Georgia  conveyance,  but  said 
that  be  would  visit  us  at  Savannah,    So  we  returned*    A  few  days  after  we 

-got  back  the  President  arrived,  and  came  on  board  the  vessel  with  his  suite 

'and  several  naval  o6Scer3  and  citixens.  The  vessel  was  navigated  by  steam, 
and  we  proceeded  down  the  river  on  an  excursion.  The  President  dined  on 
boar<],  and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  vessel,  and  tuld  Mr. 
Scarborough  that  when  she  came  back  from  lier  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
bring  the  vessel  around  to  Washington,  for  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
the  government  would  purchase  her,  and  employ  her  as  a  cruiser  upon  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 


several  shots  were  fired  from  the  cutter,  the  enijine    was  stopped,  and  the  soqsnse  of  her 

crew  at  the  mUtakc  they  had  made,  as  well  as  ihcir  curiosity  to  see  the   singtilar  Yankee 

m  be  ea&ily  tmagLned.     They  asked  permission  to  go  on  board ^  and  were  much  gran* 

I  by  ihc  inspection  of  this  naval  novelty," 

T<ra  days  later  (June  2o)  they  "  shipped  iht   wh,*els,  furled   the  saiU,  and  ran  into  the 

RiVtT  Mcf^ey,  and  at  6  P,  a.  come  to  anchor  off  Liverpool  with  the  small   bower  anchor." 

The  London  Timtj  of  June  21,  1S19,  his  the  following  p,\nigraph,  credited  to  Murwat/e^s 
Csmmircia!  Rep0ti  for  that  week  : 

■•  Among  the  arrivals  yesterday  at  this  port  we  were  particulady  gratihea  and  astonbhed 
bjr  the  novel  sight  of  a  tine  steamship,  which  came  round  at  7  v^  p.  M.  without  the  asHi^iance 
<*C  «  ^m^te  *heet,  in  a  style  which  displayed  the  jjowcr  and  advantage  of  the  application  of 
of  the  largest  size,  being  three  hunJred and fifiy  tons  burden.  She  is  called 
Ca)>tatn  Roger*,  and  sailed  from  S:ivannah  (Georgia,  United  Stales)  the 
26th  of  May,  and  arrived  in  the  Channel  five  diys  since*  During  her  passage  she  worked 
the  engine  eighteen  day^.  Her  model  is  beautiiul,  and  the  accommodations  for  passengers 
ele-jjant  and  complete*  She  Is  TUK  FIRST  SMIP-  on  ihU  coniitruction  that  has  undertaken  a 
v*v>sfe  *rrtfjj  tke  Atiantic,** 

Thm  Ttmui  o[  June  30,  I8l9»  says,  "  The  •Sivannih*  steam  ve5scl  recently  arrived  at 
1  /ri>m  Amerira — the  Jtrsi  vesse/  of  th:?kind  that  ever  crossed  (he  Atlantic — was 
^  WHOLE  PAY  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  the  *  Kite*  revenue  cruiser,  on  the  Cork 
hl^iC'iii  which  mistook  her  for  a  ship  on  fire." 

ri^y^ft  /,«/ repofls  the  arrival  uf  the  **Savannih"   at  Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  June, 
ind  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  Gore's  Annals  0/ Liverpool  this  American  steamer's 
iHnf.li^.l  iimong  **  remarkable  events." 
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*'We  sailed  from  Savannah  for  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  May,  1819. 
Moses  Rogers,  my  brother*! n-1  aw,  was  master  and  engineer.  I  was  sailing- 
master,  and  Mr.  Blackman  was  third  officer.  We  made  tlie  port  of  Liver- 
poo]  in  twenty-two  days  after  leaving  Savannah,  fourteen  of  the  tweuty-two 
uncler  steam.  The  only  reason  why  the  whole  voyage  was  not  per- 
formed by  steam  was  the  fear  of  I  he  fuel  giving  out.  Off*  Cape  Clear,  the 
admiral  at  Cork  dispatched  a  ehip  to  our  relief,  supposing  we  were  on  fire.  At 
Liverpool  we  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement^  ^ind  f.uspicion  of  having 
some  design  to  release  Napoleon  from  St*  Helena.  From  Liverj>ool  we 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  thence  to  Stockholm.  At  both  places 
the  Savannah  excited  great  curiosity ;  at  the  latter  place  she  was  visited  by 
the  royal  family,  our  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Lord  Lyndoch.  Lord  L.  went 
with  us  to  8t,  Petersburg.  On  tlie  passage  he  desired  us  to  bring  the  vessel 
from  steam  to  canvas.  He  held  his  watch  and  noted  the  time,  fifteen  minutes. 
He  was  so  dciighted  that  he  exclaimed^  *  I  blame  no  man  born  in  the  United 
States  for  being  proud  of  his  country  ;  and  were  I  a  young  man  I*d  go  there 
myself  The  Emperor  of  Russia  came  on  board  at  Cronstadt,  aud  was 
much  pleased  with  the  vessel,  and  presented  Captain  Rogers  with  two  iron 
chairs  (one  of  which  is  now  in  the  garden  of  Mr,  Dnnning  at  Savannah)." 

Steven  Rogers  then  states  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  gold  snuff-box 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Lyndoch,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscriptiou  : 

"Presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Lord  Lyndoch,  to  Steven  Rogers, 
eailing-master  of  tlie  steamship  'Savannah,*  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oct,  10, 
1819.'* 

He  adds:  '*  We  sailed  from  St,  Petersburg  to  Arendal  in  Norway,  and 
from  thence  to  Savannah,  in  twenty-five  days, steaming  on  the  passage  nin^ 
teen  days.  We  went  from  Savannah  to  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Monroe,  but  the  government  did  not  buy  her.  She  was  there  sold 
at  auction  and  converted  into  a  packet.** 

Captain  Rogers  *iays  that  Scarborough  ruined  himself  by  her  and 
died  poor.  While  at  St.  Petersburg  the  '*  Savannah'*  was  anchored  oppo§ite 
and  six  miles  from  the  city.  After  being  used  for  a  time  a^  a  sailing 
packet  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  the  "Savannah"  went  ashore  oo 
Long  Island  and  was  broken  up. 

Tl>ese  notices  of  the  •'Savannah"  are  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

^*  By  an  advertisement  in  this  dny'^  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  and 
elegant  steamship  "  Savannah"  is  to  leave  our  harbor  to-morrow*  AVho 
would  have  had  the  courage  twenty  years  ago  to  hazard  a  prediction  that  in 
the  year  1819  a  ship  of  three  hundretl  tons  burden  would  be  built  in  the 
p;^rt  of  New  York  to  navigate  the  Atlantic  propelled  by  steam  ?  Such, 
•however,  ia  the  fact.  With  admiring  hundreds  have  we  repeatedly  viewed 
this  prodigy,  and  can  also  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  celerity  with  which 
«he  is  moved  through  the  water.     On  Monday  last  a  trial  was  made  of  her 
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epeed,  and  although  there  was  at  no  time  more  than  an  inch  of  steam  upon  her, 
and  for  the  g^reater  part  not  half  an  mch^  with  a  strong  wind  and  tide  nhead, 
ahe  went  within  a  mile  of  the  anchoring  ground  at  Stateu  Island,  and  re- 
turned to  Fly-Market  wharf  in  one  hour  and  filly  minutes.  When  it  is  con- 
fiidered  that  she  is  calculated  to  hear  twenty  inches  of  steam,  and  that  her 
machini^ry  is  entirely  new%  it  must  be  evident  that  she  will  with  case  pass 
any  of  the  steamboats  upon  our  rivers.  Her  cabin  is  finished  in  an  elegant 
style,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  tasty  manner.  There  are  thirty-two  berths 
all  of  which  are  state-rooms.  The  cabin  for  ladies  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  intended  for  gentlemen,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  afford  that  per- 
fect retirement  which  is  so  rarely  found  on  board  of  passenger  ships.'*'*' 

'*  The  elegant  steamship  Savannah  arrived  here  about  five  o'clock  yesterday 
evening.  The  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 
who  saluted  her  with  shouts  during  her  progress  before  ihe  city.  She  was 
also  fainted  by  a  discharge  from  the  revenue  cutter  Dallas.  Her  appear- 
I  ance  inspires  instant  confidence  in  her  security.  It  is  evident  that  her 
wheels  can  be  unshipped  in  a  few  minutes^  so  as  to  plane  her  precisely  in 
the  condition  of  any  other  vessel,  in  cade  of  a  storm  and  rough  sea.  Our 
n  be  indebteii  to  the  enterprise  of  her  owners  for  the  honor  of  first 
I  .:  the   Atlantic   ocean  in  a   vessel    propelled    by   steam." t 

"We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  steamship  Savannah,  Captain  Hogen!, 
will  without  fail  proceeed  to  Liverpool  direct  to-morrow,  20th  instant. 
Fadaengers,  if  any  offer,  can  be  well  accommodated,"  J 

**  Captain  Livingston,  of  the  schooner  Contract,  who  arrived  at  Newbury- 
port  on  the  5th  instanti  sighted  on  the  29th  of  May,  latitude  27:30,  longi- 
mde  70,  a  vessel  ahead  to  eastward,  from  which  he  saw  volumes  of  smoke 
{•ssuiDg.  Judging  it  to  be  a  vessel  on  fire,  stood  for  her,  in  order  to  atibrd 
fxilief;  "hut*'  (observes  Captain  Livingston)  "found  she  went  faster  with 
fire  and  smoke  than  we  possibly  could  with  all  sail  set.  It  was  then  we 
discovered  that  what  we  supposed  a  vessel  on  fire  was  nothing  less  than  a 
fft<camboat  crossing  the  Western  ocean,  laying  her  course,  as  we  judge,  for 
Europe;    a  proud  monument  of  Yankee  skill  and  enterprise.      Success  to 

X'.'/fnfL\  AuguAt  10. —  *  iK  iK  *  *  I  }^Q.ve  received  no  shippiag 
list  by  llii^  arrival,  but  an  article  of  great  importauce  in  the  steam  world  (if 
I  may  use  the  expresbion)  is  contained  ia  theCork  paper  of  the  19th  of  June, 


•  jVrto  y^rJi  Mircaniile  Jdveriiser,  March  27,  iSio. 
t  Sat^Hftah  Gtpr^nt  Wednesday,  April  7,  1 8 19, 

''■    '       ^  i\%  May   tg,  1819. 
,  June  24,  iSrg. 
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It  is  no  less  than  the  arrival  at  Kinsale,  in  twenty^one  days,  of  the  steam- 
ship Savanoah,  from  Savannah,  laden  with  cotton  and  passengers.  She  put 
in  for  supplies,  would  remain  a  day  or  two,  and  theo  proceed  for  Liverpool. 
Previous  to  her  putting  in  she  was  chased  by  a  cutter  under  the  impresi^ioa 
that  she  was  a  ship  on  fire.      No   further  particulars  are  stated,'"*  • 

1819. — The  model  of  the  first  canal  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  exists  at  the 
Historical  Society  Rooms  in  Buffalo.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  sharp  at 
either  end,  and  is  flat-bottomed.  There  are  cabins  at  each  end»  between 
which  are  the  gangways.  It  is  a  faithful  and  accurate  copy  of  the  '*  Chief 
Engineer  of  Rome/*  the  first  canal  boat  that  was  built  to  navigate  old  Erie. 
The  following  card  of  explanation  says  the  *'  Chief  Engineer  of  Rome  **  was 
the  first  boat  built  for  the  Erie  Canal,  of  wiiich  the  trial  trip  was  made  Oct- 
23,  1819.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  Canal  Commissioners,  and  Chief 
and  Assistant  Engineers,  other  State  officers  and  guests,  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Utica^  Whitesboro,  Oriskany,  and  Rome — in  all  about  sixty 
or  seventy  persons  made  up  the  party.  The  boat  was  named  in  compliment 
to  Benjamin  Wright,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal,  The  model, 
without  the  forward  and  middle  cabins,  was  brought  from  England  in  the 
early  part  of  1H17  by  Canvass  White,  then  Assistant  Engineer  to  Mr. 
Wright,  subsequently  a  distinguished  engineer.  The  model  was  presented 
to  the  Society  to  which  it  now  belongs,  in  February,  1867,  by  William  C» 
Young,  a  rodman  of  the  Erie  surveys  of  1816-17,  a  kinsman  of  ih<^  Whilea 
of  Whitesboro, in  which  family  the  original  muibl-bniit  has  been  kept  foi 
years. 

1819. — ^Great  ilniiau  owes  to  David  Kapler  the  estabUshment  of  deep 
sea  communications  by  steam  vessels,  and  of  p>st-offine  steam  packets,  at 
about  the  same  date  as  the  adventurous  voyage  of  the  "  Savannah.**  Previ- 
ous to  his  enterprise  stoara-ve^sels  rarely  ventured,  and  only  in  fine  weather, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  rivers  and  coasts  qf  firth?*.  Soon  after  the  iiitrodue- 
tion  of  steam  on  the  river  Clyde  he  entertained  the  idea  of  establishing  steam 
communication  on  the  open  sea,  and  a^  a  fir^t  step  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Fi>r  thii  purpose  he  took  passage,  at  a 
stormy  period  of  the  year,  on  a  sailing  packet  which  lormed  one  of  a 
line  and  the  only  means  of  intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  Belfiist,  a  pa^ 
»ttgc  which  required  a  week  to  accompri-sh  what  is  now  done  by  steam  in  nine 
hour:5.  The  captain  of  the  packet  fuund  a  young  man,  whom  he  aflerwarJi 
knew  as  ^Ir,  Napier,  during  one  of  his  winter  passages  to  Belfast,  constantly 
perched  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  fixing  an  intent  gaise  on  the  sea  when  It 
broke  on  tlie  side  of  the  ,*hijn  cjuito  heedless  of  the  waves  and  spray  <hat 
waiihcd  over  him.  He  only  ceased  from  this  occupation  at  intervals  as  this 
i)ree3Ee  freshened  to  ask  the  captain  whether  the  sea  was  such  that  might 
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be  considered  a  rough  one,  and  when  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  unusually 
rough,  he  returned  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  resumed  his  study  of  the 
waves  hreakiug  at  her  stem.  When  the  breeze  begaii  to  freaheo  into  a  gale, 
and  the  sea  to  rise  cousiderably,  he  again  inquired  of  the  captaiu  whether 
the  sea  might  now  be  considered  a  rough  one,  and  was  tohl  that  as  yet  it 
could  not  be  called  very  rough.  Disappointed,  he  returned  again  to  his  sta- 
don  at  the  bow  and  resumed  his  employment.  At  last  he  was  favored  with 
a  storm  to  his  contentment,  and  when  the  seas,  breaking  over  the  vessel, 
swept  her  from  stem  to  stern»  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  captain  and  re- 
peated his  inquiry :  **  Do  you  call  it  rough  now?'*  The  captain  replicfJ 
"he  could  not  remember  to  have  faced  a  worse  night  in  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
pcrieoce/'  which  delighted  young  Napier,  who  muttering  as  he  turned  away, 
*'  I  think  I  can  manage,  if  that  be  all/*  went  down  to  his  cabin.  Napier  saw 
then  the  end  of  his  difficulties,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  means  of 
overcoming  them. 

llii!*  next  inquiry  was  as  to  the  means  of  getting  through  the  water  with 
least  resistance.  To  deterniine  thi^,  he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
with  mudels  of  vessels  in  a  small  tank  of  water,  and  soon  found  that  the 
round  full  blutf  bow  adopted  for  sailing  ve^^seU  was  quite  unsuited  for  speed 
with  mechanical  propulsion  uf  a  different  nature.  This  led  him  to  adopt 
the  fine,  wedgedike  entrance  by  which  the  vessels  built  under  his  supcrin- 
tendcDce  were  after  ward;?  so  distinguished. 

In  1818  he  establigheil  a  regular  steam  communication  between  Greenock 
aod  Belfast  by  means  of  the  **Kob  Roy/*  a  vessel  uf  about  ninety  tons 
burden  and  thirty  horse- power.  She  plied  two  winters  between  those  ports 
with  regularity  and  success,  and  afterwards  was  transferred  to  the  English 
Channel  as  a  packet  between  Dover  and  Calai:i.  Having  thus  acquired 
steam  navigation  dominion  of  the  open  sea,  Mr.  Napier  was  not  slow  to  ex- 
tend it. 

Id  1JS19  the  Messrs.  Wood  built  for  him  the  **  Talbot,"  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tonn,  with  two  of  Mr.  Napier^s  engines,  each  of  thirty  horse-power, 
lb©  mo§t  perfect  vessel  of  her  day  in  all  respects,  and  a  mo^iel  which  was 
long  iu  being  surpa^^sed.  The  "  Talbat "  plied  between  Holyhead  and 
Dublin,  and  conferred  on  Ireland  the  advautage  of  a  direct,  certain,  and 
rapid  communication  with  England. 

Napier  in  1822  intro'luced  surface  condensers  on  board  the  **  Vmt 
Boy/*  a  steam- vessel  built  by  him.  The  condenser  consisted  of  a  series 
of  email  copper  tubes,  through  which  steam  passed  towards  the  air- 
pump.  By  a  constant  current  of  cold  water  encircling  the  pipes  the  steam 
was  cooled,  and  returned  into  water,  which  was  agained  returned  into  the 
lioiler  fi»r  c«»nversion  into  steam,  without  beiog  mixed  with  the  cold  salt 
water,  which  in  tlie  ordinary  plan  was  injected  into  the  condenser.  The  ra» 
pidity  uf  condensation  was  found  insufficient,  and  he  returned  to  the  old 
jysteai  for  coQden*?ation.     Years  aJlerward    lie  returned  to  this  system,  in 
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BJrcumstaDcea  which  rendered  it  desirable,  and,  using  flat  plates  instead  of 
Itubea,  was  more  succeiJsful,  and  plied  fur  years  with  no  other  condenser.  In 
1826  the  first  of  the  so-called  leviathan  class  of  steamers,  the  "United  Kiiig- 
iom/*  was  built  for  the  trade  between  Londou  aud  Edinburgh.  She  was  of 
160  feet  long,  with  26 J  feet  beam,  and  engines  of  200-hor?ie  power,  built  by 
>avid  Napier.  Slie  was  considered  the  wonder  of  the  day,  and  people 
Jocked  from  all  quarters  to  inspect  and  admire  her. 

1810. — The  first  steamboats  to  ascend  the  Missouri  were  three  little  gov- 
grnnient  boats  in  1819.  A  party  of  engineerd  and  uattiralists  kept  along 
aear  them  on  shore.  The  Pawnees  pilfered  the  horses,  provisions,  and  ap* 
paratus  of  the  unfortunate  .^aiviMJ?,  and  left  them  h:i  wantler,  hungry  and  half 
aaked,  till  they  foun<i  refuge  among  the  friendly  Kaws,     These  steamers 

^stemmed  the  current  with  difficulty,  and  were  delayed  !>y  sand-bars ;  for 
this  was  before  steamboats  were  educated  up  to  walking  ofi^on  their  spur;!  as  a 
boy  walks  on  his  stilU;  and  on  their  return  they  dropped  tlown  river  stern 
foremost,  as  they  were  more  manageable  in  that  position.  One  of  the  tirst 
boats  to  ascend  the  Missouri  carried  the  figure-head  of  a  serpent  at  her  prow. 
Through  this  reptile*s  mouth  stearn  escaped,  and  the  savages  when  they  saw- 
it  fled  in  alarm,  fancying  the  spirit  of  evil   was  coming  bodily  to  devoQ 

I  them. 

First  Steamer  Between  New  York  and  Havana. 


In  1819  a  vessel  of  seven  hundred  tons,  named  the  **  Robert  Fulton,'^  ship- 

^gg^^i  but  furnished  with  a  steam-engine,  was  built  at  New  York,  to  ply  as 

a  packet  between  New  York,  Charleston,  Cuba,  and  New  Orleans.     She  pcr- 

Xurmed  her  voyage  over  that  long  route  with  great  regularity  in  nine  days, 

nrt  continued  running  on  it  over  three  years.      So  far  as  safety  and  speed 

ere  concerned  she  was  successful ;  but  fthe  did  not  defray  expenses,  and  was 

sold  to  the  Brazilian  government,  when  her  engine  was  remo\*ed,  and  she 

was  converted  into  a  crusier.    As  late  as  1838  she  was  in  the  Brazilian  service. 

The  *•  Walk-in-the* Water,"  the  only  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie  in  1819,  was 

considered  sufficient  to  transact  the  commercial  business  of  that  lake.     This 

boat,  named  after  a  Wyandotte  chief,  made  her  first  trip  to  the  island  of 

Mackinaw  in  the  summer  of  1819.     There  was  no  one  to  furnish  her  with  a 

rgo  except  the  American  Fur  Company. 

In  1827  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  plowed  by  9team»  a  boat 

baving  made  an  excursion  to  Green  Bay ;  and  in  1832  another  steamboat 

sached  Chicago  with  troops,  that  site  being  in  course  of  clearance  and  set- 

lement.     la  1840  forty*eight  boats  were  tradiug  between  Butfalo,  Chicago, 

nd  uther  ports  west  of  Detroit,  the  trip  occupying  fifteen  days. 

lu  1820  the  first  steam- vessel  was  prepared  for  Ramsgate,  and  was  called 

e  **  Eagle,''     She  had   two  of  Bolton   &  Watt's  engiues,  e(|Uttl  to  forty 

orsepower.     She  was  in  existence  in  1850,  and  used  by  the  King  of  Den* 
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mark  as  his  8tearo-yocht.  If  a  sailing  packet  prior  to  the  advent  of  steam 
conveyed  to  or  from  London  and  Ranisgate  eight  hundred  passengers  a  month 
it  wa*  something  extraordinary.  Yet  in  November,  1850,  the  *'  City  of  Lon- 
don/* steam-packet,  conveyed  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  per- 
ions. 

1820-23,— The  "Comet/'  '^  Ligbtning/*  and  " Meteor'*  were  the  first 
steam-vessels  that  ever  appeared  in  the  British  navy,  and  the  **C^met**  waB 
the  first  that  ever  carried  a  pennant. 

These  sister-vessele  were  constructed  by  Oliver  Lang,  then  an  assistant 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  in  the  year  1820,  the  three  mrveifor^  in  office  hamng  re* 
fused  to  take  the  reepoiwibilittf  of  con»irndwff  a  ifteam-ves^el  for  U'a  t*erviee  f 
They  were  built  at  Deptford,  in  ab<nit  three  years,  from  Mr.  Lang*a 
drawings  and  plans  of  finings,  without  the  interference  of  any  one,  and 
solely  under  his  direction  and  personal  superintendence. 

The  following  was  the  Admimlty  return  of  their  dimensions  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier^ 
1111846: 


Nfliiiie. 

'  Guns, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

D^pth. 

Cln^    HrtTB^'power 

EngiiHv 

Comet 

MSeor..:. 

»»      3 

....       3 

.....1      1 

IIS 

126 
126 

ft,    in. 

21  3 

22  S 
32       8 

//.    fit. 
11     II 

13      8 

13      8 

Paddlci        So 

»'                 lOO 
"                 lOO 

Bolton  ft  WAtl*t 
Side  Lever. 

"    1     " 

The  first  iron  steamboat  ever  built  was  constructed  in  1820  at  the  Ilorsley 
Iron  Works,  She  was  called  the  '* Aaron  Manhy/*  after  her  projector.  She 
was  built  in  sections  and  put  together  in  London,  and  was  the  first  vessel 
that  ever  weint  direct  from  Loudon  to  Paris, 

In  1^20  there  was  only  one  small  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1831, 
wieren  steamboats,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  lona.  In  1836,  forty-five  steamboats,  of  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  tons.  In  1847,  sixty-seven  side-wheel  steamers  and 
twenty-^ix  screw  streamers. 

In  li*22,  Messrs.  Wood  built  on  the  Clyde  the  *Mame8  Watt/'  to  ply 
between  Leith  and  London.  She  measured  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
tons  and  carried  two  engines  of  fifty  horse-power  each,  made  by  Bolton  <Jt 
Watt,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  firm.  The"  James 
W«tt"  wa3  remarkable  for  having  its  paddles  moved  through  the  interposi- 
tjao  of  toothed  wheels,  and  not  directly  by  the  engine  ;  so  that  the  revolution 
of  the  axis  of  the  engine  was  greater  than  that  of  the  paddles.  With  the 
exception  of  the  low  proportion  of  power  to  tonnage,  the  **  James  Wntt^' 
(Mseaeed  nearly  all  the  <[ualities  of  the  most  improved  vessels  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later. 
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1820. — A  small  steamboat  christened  the  "Snake"  was  built  ia  Bombar 
in  1820,  and  was  tbe  lir!!t  steam  vessel  oa  the  Indus,  and,  in  fuet,  uii  any 
river  in  India.  Her  engines  were  designed  and  built  by  a  Parsee,  and  were 
the  first  ever  manufactured  in  India*  How  well  they  were  constructed  is 
evidenced  by  their  lasting  powers.  She  was  twice  wrecked, — once  in  a  hur- 
ricane in  1837,  and  again  \tx  a  cyclone  in  18»54*  She  was  employed  during 
the  fir^t  British  Burmese  war  and  on  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  1823  to  lrS26,  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1841-42,  Burmese  war  of  1H52, 
Persian  war  of  1850,  mutiny  of  1857,  Chinese  expedition  of  1859,  etc,  etc. 
She  in  her  day  carried  most  nf  the  notables  that  arrived  in  India  via  Bom- 
bay^ and  closed  her  eventful  career  of  sixty  years  in  1880,  when  she  was 
broken  up. 

The  **  Falcon  "  in  1^20  used  steam  during  part  of  her  voyage  from  Eng^ 
land  to  India* 

A  steamboat  was  launcheti  at  Potsdam  in  1820,  larger  than  any  yet  built 
in  Europe.  It  was  two  hundred  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide,  had  two 
engines  of  twenty  hor^e-power  each,  and  was  named  **  The  Blucher**  with 
great  ceremony.* 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  steam  ships  of  war  as  early  as 

1820,  the  French  government  sent  two  officers  to  America,  Captain  Mon- 
gery  of  the  Navy  and  M.  Marestier  of  the  Corps  of  Marine  Engineers,  to 
ascertain  and  report  upon  the  properties  of  the  steam  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  report  was  printed. 

In  1820-21  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Boston  ship  merchants 
to  establish  steam  towage  on  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina.  A  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  825,000,  and  afterwards  increased.  A  steamboat 
called  the  **  Patent,"  and  towing  barges  were  built  and  sent  out  to  ply  on  the 
Pedee  and  Santee  rivers,  but  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  Tboma.s  H.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  from  John  L.  Sullivan,  dated  Troy,  January  1,  1823,  the  enterprise 
resulted  ia  the  loss  of  the  capital  invested ,  and  its  abandonment  It  is 
worthy  of  note  only  as  showing  that  thus  early  an  atteujpt  was  made  to 
inaugurate  steam  navigation  on  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast  of  tbe  United  States, 

1821.^ — The  first  sea-going  steamboat  sent  out  from  Hull,  England,  was  in 

1821,  ami  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  sea-going  steamboat  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  In  1854  the  sea-going  steamers  connected  with  Hull  had  an 
^ggf^gate  tonnage  of  9,139,  and  the  river^boats  2,218  tons  ;  other  steamboats 
coming  to  and  departing  from  Hull  had  a  burthen  of  5909  tons;  altogether 
there  were  eighty  steamers  trading  with  Hull,  tifteen  of  which  were  screws. 

In  1821  there  was  an  excurrsion  frutu  New  York  to  Providence  in  tbe 
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^iteftmboai  "Robert  Fulton."*  the  firgt  of  its  kind.  The  Mamt/acturers  and 
lameri  Journal  of  Aagmt  27,  1821,  ha*  the  followiDg  notice  of  the  event 

**The  *  Kobert  Fulton'  left  New  York  Thursday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock, 
and  Arrived  below  at  nine  Saturday  morning.  As  soon  as  the  tide  would 
permit  she  came  up  to  town,  where  she  was  the  admiration  of  crowds  of 
viiitors.  She  brought  eighty  pai?senger8,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  AdajaSt  Secretanf  of  Stafe^  who  immediately  proceeded  to  Boston  by 
land.    At  two  o'clock  the  *  Fulton'  departed  on  her  return  to  New  York." 

The  journal  of  one  of  the  passengers  supplies  further  particulars  of  this 
inteR'sting  trip-.     He  says  : 

"On  Friday,  at  a  quarter  before  eight  p.  m,»  we  ranged  alongside  of  the 
duck  at  Newport,  music  playing  as  we  entered  the  harbor  and  passed  the 
fortified  island*  Such  a  s^ctne  of  tumult  as  was  here  witnessed  I  never  j?aw 
be^ire.  The  wharves  were  lined  with  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who 
pressed  forward  and  immediately  on  our  landing  took  complete  possession 
ofibei^bjp.  The  bund  and  many  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore,  and 
Governor  Gibbs  and  some  of  the  principal  families  in  town  were  serenaded. 
When  the  party  returned  to  the  ship  they  w^re  scarcely  able  to  get  on  board, 
aod  the  tumult  lasted  until  one  o'clock  io  the  morning. 

"We  started  at  five  A.  M.  next  day  for  Providence,  As  we  approached 
the  £cene  became  truly  interesting.  The  inhabitants  had  anticipated  our 
arrival^  and  every  hill  was  covered  with  an  admiring  assemblage.  India 
Point  wharf  presented  a  spectacle  singular  and  gratifying.  The  beauty  and 
fafthiou  of  this  charming  town  greeted  us  with  cheers  and  welcoming.  At 
T.45  we  came  up  to  the  dock  and  landed  the  company,  and  here  again 
numerous  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  crowded  the  ship.  The  mastaand 
"ggiiigof  the  vessels  lying  in  the  vicinity  were  covered  with  spectators,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  and  gratification  with  which  all  appeared 
to  greet  our  arrival.  At  3  p.  m.  the  *  Fulton*  left  the  wharf  amid  the  shouts 
of  thuueands. 

'*  We  arrived  at  Bristol  at  half-past  five  p*  m.,  where  we  were  met  with  the 
«tnje  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized  our  whole  route.  Mr. 
I^  Wolfe's  elegant  mansion  was  thrown  open  to  the  visits  of  the  passengers, 
•nd  was  much  admired.  We  arrived  at  Newport  at  8  p,  m.  It  was  quit© 
dark,  bat  the  interest  appeared  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished* 
I  look  a  station  at  the  gangway  to  assist  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly 
thif  ladieSj  on  board  the  ship, — notice  having  been  given  that  none  but 
ladies  would  be  allowed  on  board  at  lirst.^and  in  the  short  sj>ace  of  twenty 
JW'Mutfa  I  handed  in  three  hundred  and  thirty -seven*  I  found  that  this 
nuiaber  did  not  appear  to  have  thinned  the  crowd  in  the  least  degree,  and 
by  nJiie  o'clock  there  must  have  been  on   board  upward  of  six  hundred 


*  Tht&  was  oot  (he  New  York  and  (lavana  packet  already  mentioned,  but  a  steam  vessel 
oTlhe  itine  name  built  exclusively  to  navigate  Long  Island  Sound. 
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Early  Steamboats  on  Long  Island  Sound. 


After  the  **  Fulton'*  steamed  away,  no  cteamboats  came  from  Provi- 
denoe  until  the  6th  cjf  June»  1822,  when  the  "  Connecticut,"  Captain  Bunker, 
arrived  from  New  York. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  of  this  year,  a  company  was  formed,  called  the 
^*Rh(>de  Island  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company/*  and  regular  trips,  twice 
a  week,  were  begun  between  the  two  cities  by  the  ** Fulton''  and  "Con- 
necticut.'* 

The  New  York  Legislature  had  gmnted  great  pri%nleges  to  the  Livingston 
and  Fulton  Steam  Navigation  Company.  No  steam  vessel  could  navigate 
New  York  Bay,  the  North  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  any  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  State  of  New  York  without  their  license.  The  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  antagonistically  enacted  **no  vessel  bearing  such  a  license 
should  enter  any  waters  within  that  State/*  The  "Connecticut"  was  run- 
ning at  this  time  between  New  York  and  New  Haven  in  opposition  to  the 
packet  lines.  Through  the  influence  of  the  packet-owners  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  and  the  **  Fulton  "  and  **  Connec- 
ticut," running  between  New  York  and  New  London,  were  driven  from 
Connecticut  ports. 

The  Providence  Journal,  June  3,  1822,  copies  from  the  New  York  Mercan- 
ille  Advertiser  the  announcement  that  steam  communication  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  had  ceased,  and  states  that  the  "  Fulton  "  and 
"  Connecticut*' had  sailed  for  Pome  point  in  Rhode  Island.  June  C  the 
arrival  of  the  Connecticut  was  announced  in  the  **  marine  news,**  and  July 
12  the  **  Fulton,**  Captain  Law,  arrived  at  Providence  from  Pawcatuck. 
The  same  day  the  "Connecticut,'*  Captain  Elihu  S.  Bunker,  and  "  Fulton  ** 
began  regular  trips  between  Providence  and  New  York,  touching  at  New- 
port. The  fare  between  Providence  and  New  York  was  ten  dollars  ;  between 
Newport  and  New  York  nine.dollars.  The  tirst  advertisement  of  this  com- 
pany appeared  under  the  cut  of  a  vmn-of-man  with  port-holes  open  and  every 
sat!  set.  In  a  few  weeks  a  steamboat  cut  was  procured,  and  then  the  Bdv^^r- 
tisemerit  announced  that 


i 


**From  New  York  a  boat  will  depart  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  4 
o'clock  p.  M,,  and 

**From  Providaice  a  boat  will  depart  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
6  o*elock  a.  m." 


The  "Fulton"  and  "  Connecticut**  continued  their  weekly  trips  through 
the  season,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  the  steamboat  trade  between  Providence 
and  New  York.  The  log  uf  the  6rst  trip  of  the  "Connecticut"  is  in  sub* 
stance:— "Left  New  York  on  the  4th  at  4  p.  m.  ;  was  detained  at  Sandy 
Point  8i  hours  by  easterly  winds  ;  on  the  5th  continued  our  voyage,  and  ar- 
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rived  oflTFiaher's  Island  at  8  p.  m.  Lay  to  3  hours ;  doubled  Point  Judith 
at  2  A.  M, ;  touched  at  Newport,  and  arrived  at  Providence  at  8  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  the  tUh  of  June/'  During  the  autumn  of  1822  the  amount  of 
travel  and  rate  of  speed  between  New  York  and  Newport  were:  Sep- 
lember  13,  "  Fulton/'  27  hours  from  New  York,  40  passengers  ;  October  4, 
**  Connecticut/*  32  hours,  40  passengers  ;  October  6,  '*  Fulton/'  24  hours, 
26  passeugera;  October  10,  **  Connecticut/*  18  hours,  35  passengeril 
The  **  Fulton"  withdrew  for  the  winter  November  16,  but  the  **  Connccti* 
cut'*  was  continued  on  the  Hue,  making  one  trip  per  week  until  the  naviga- 
tion was  closed  by  the  ice.  The  foUowing  announcement  reads  queerly 
now; 

"The  *  Connecticut*  willleave  Providence  every  Tuesday  evening  to  go 
down  the  river,  in  order  to  start  from  Newport  at  an  early  hour  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  pamengerd  to  be  on  board  at 
Providaiee  at  ten  in  the  evening^' 

The  "  Connecticut"  and  **  Fulton"  were  owned  in  New  York.  The  **  Con- 
necticut" was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  wide,  aBd 
of  about  two  hundred  tons  burden.  Her  color  was  white,  with  green  trim- 
mings. She  had  a  square  engine,  and  cost  eighty  thousand  dollars.*  The 
•'  Fulton"  was  the  first  steamboat  built  expressly  to  navigate  Long  Island 
Sound.  8he  was  enormously  strong,  but  had  little  less  machinery  than  is  now 
put  tn  a  cotton  mill*  Her  wheels  were  turned  through  a  cog'wheel*wilh 
teeth  five  inches  long*  8he  made  a  terrific  noise  when  in  motion,  but  moved 
0O  slowly  that  &he  was  once  five  hours  going  from  Providence  to  Newport. 
Her  color  was  black,  and  she  had  sails  to  help  the  steam.  Her  captain  once 
lold  with  glee  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  without  hoisting  his 
«aiU. 

Neither  boat  had  upper  saloon,  state-rooms,  or  hurricane-deck.  Both 
^boBts  burned  piue  wood  under  large  copper  boilers,  which  were  kept 
^lioljsbed  to  the  la*t  degree  of  brigbtne^js.  The  wood  necessary  to  keep  steam 
up  during  the  trip  between  Providence  and  New  York  was  piled  every- 
wbere«  fore  and  aflt„  and  high  above  the  guards.  But  little  freight  was  car- 
ried, am  the  wood  took  up  nearly  all  the  room.  When,  years  afterwards,  coal 
waa  introduced,  iron  boilers  were  substituted,  and  the  old  copper  boilers 
P#ld  for  the  new  iron  ones. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  the  "  Connecticut "  and  *'  Fulton**  resumed  their 
trip.  The  *'  Fulton"  had  been  overhauled  and  improved,  so  that  she  was 
uefirly  as  fast  a*  the  "Co/inecticut/*  She  made  her  first  trip  to  Providence 
on  the  12tli  of  May,  1823,  and  brought  fifty  passengers.  When  near  Field's 
Point  one  of  her  boilers  was  discovered  to  be  **  partially  ruptured."  The  fires 
were  hauled  and  the  boat  anchored  all  night.  In  the  morning  she  was  taken 
to  Pfovideooe,  and  five  days  afterwards  waa  again  on  the  line* 

j!^o  sooner  waa  the  line  again  in  operation  than  the  paeketmen  caused  to 


♦  She  afterwards  ran  between  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boslotv,  Mas%. 
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be  introducetl  in  the  Geoeral  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  a  Prohibitory  Bill, 
which  restricted  the  lauding  of  steamboat  passeogera  on  Rhode  L^land  soil, 
and  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  fiRy  cents  upon  each  passenger  by  steamboat. 
The  tax  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  wa^  rejected  by  the  House,  the  measure 
being  decided  unconstitutional.  Cousideration  of  the  other  bill  was  iodefi- 
niteiy  postponed, 

•  During  the  season  of  1823  the  **  Connecticut"  and  **  Fulton  made  regular 
trips  between  Providence  and  New  York,  leaving  Providence  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  at  0  A.  M.,  and  New  York  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  4 
p,  M*  The  advertisement  announcing  this  programme  concludes  with  the  re- 
mark :  **  Travelers  are  requested  to  read  the  above  notice  right/' 

As  the  **  Conneclicut'*  approached  Nyaot  Point  one  June  morning  in  1823, 
two  skifid  were  obs^erved  making  for  the  steamer.  The  occupants  seemed  to 
signal  the  vessel  to  stop,  and  such  interest  was  aroused  that  Captain  Bunker 
steered  towards  the  foremost  skiff  and  hailed  her.  There  %vas  returned  no 
answer,  but  from  the  rear  boat  came  oaths  and  shouts  from  which  those  on  the 
steamer  gathered  that  the  occupants  of  the  foremost  boat  were  runaways  in 
pursuit  of  some  Grelua  Grei-n.  As  their  boat  came  witbiu  a  few  yards  of 
the  steamer  a  young  nmn  looked  up  and  said,  "Will  you  take  us  on  board, 
sir  ?"  An  enthusiastic  response  from  the  passengers,  and  a  score  of  hands 
lent  their  aid.  Captain  Bunker  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
but  tradition  says  that  the  ini^tant  the  young  man's  feet  touched  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  the  engineer  received  an  ord(*r  to  ** go  ahead'*  with  asuddeonees 
that  took  away  his  breath  ■  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  a  wide  stretch  of  water 
lay  between  the  steamer  and  the  empty  boat. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  and  ctmjparative  length  of  the 
voyages  of  «team  and  sailing  ves^sels  between  British  ports  and  those  of  sur- 
rounding seas,  as  reported  to  the  British  Parliament  in  June,  1822: 
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1823, — In  1823  there  were  about  three  hundred  steamboats  on  Araerican 

Between  1813  and  1823  one  hundred  and  sixty  steam-vessels  were  launched 
In  England,  varying  all  the  way  from  nine  to  five  hundred  and  ten  tons  in 
size,  and  from  three  horse-power  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  largest 
of  these,  the  '*  Soho,"  was  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  American  steam- 
boat •*  Chancellor  Livingston/*  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  plying  on 
the  Hudson  River  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  she  was  surpassed 
by  the  "  Lady  Sherbrooke/*  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty -seven  tons,  the 
largest  then  plying  upon  the  St,  Lawrence. 

In  1H22  David  Gordon,  of  London,  obtained  a  patent  for  certain  improve- 
oiuuts  and  additions  to  steam  puckels  applicable  to  naval  and  marine  pur- 
,  which  coysisted  in  boxing  the  paddle-wheels,  or  enclosing  them  in  a 

se,  by  which  plan  the  vessel  can  be  easily  made  proof  against  shot. 

In  1^23  Captain  Delisle  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine,  in  which  he  proposed  applying  to  shipa-of-the-Une  fr)ur  screws  of  five 
arms  each,  of  which  tw*b  were  to  be  placed  5n  the  bow  and  two  in  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  He  gave  tlie  propurtions  of  the  length  of  the  furrow  of  the 
tcrew  to  its  diameter  at  1.85.  He  also  gave  plans  for  raising  the  screws  out 
of  water  and  unshipping  I  hem  while  immersed — that  it  might  not  impede 
the  vessel  while  under  i^ail. 

WickofTiij  his  *'  Keminiscences  of  an  Idler**  mentions  in  1823  that  *'  a  steam- 
boat nicknamed  *  Qld  Sal  *  ran  daily  in  summer  from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol, 
M»nie  twenty  miles,  a  distance  which  was  usually  accomplished  in  three  hours,** 
and  that**  a  sensation  was  created  in  Philadelphia  when  a  steamboat  appeared 
ctklled  the  *  Trenton'  that  ran  to  Bordentow^n,  some  twenty-six  miles,  in  two 
hours  anil  a  half/'  Pa:ssengers  then  took  stages  to  New  Brunswick,  when  an- 
other steamboat  carried  ihem  to  New  York.  AVith  luck  the  journey  waa  per 
formed  in  twelve  hours,  but  terrible  work  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In 
wtuLer  the  only  route  to  New  York  was  by  land,  the  rivers  being  closed  witli 

1822 — Early  Steamroats  is  Maixe. — The  first  advertisement  or  notice 
of  A  steamboat  in  Maine  ia  found  iu  the  Portland  Arf^u^,  August  13, 1822,  viz. : 

•'  Tlie  steamboat  *  Kekkebec  '  will  leave  Union  wharf  at  four  o*clock  for 
North  Yarmouth  to  spend  the  day.  Will  returu  on  Thursday  to  take  piissen- 
gerB  tJi  the  Inland  as  usual.  If  required,  will  stop  at  Week*s  wharf  to  receive 
Aod  land  passengers.  Will  also,  should  suiticieut  number  of  passengers  ap- 
jd\\  go  to  Commencement  the  day  preceeding.  and  also  on  the  diiy  of  Com* 
lii'  iicc^meat.     For  tickets  apply  to  Mr.  A.  W,  Tinkham's  store.*' 

L^vis  Pea^e,  constable  and  bank  messenger  and  local  poet,  records  her 
advent  thus : 

**A  Eg  for  all  your  clamsy  craft, 

Vour  pleasure  boats  and  packetSt 
Tlje  Steam  If  oai  lands  you  safe  and  s^oan. 
At  Mansfield's,  TroU's  or  Brackei's." 
8 
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This  pioueer  boat  was  the  old  hull  of  a  flat- bottomed  craft,  us  which  Cap- 
tain Seward  Porter,  the  father  of  steam  navigation  in  Maiue,  had  placed  a 
small,  imperfect  englue  fur  excursions  in  the  bay.  His  enterprise  was  so 
successful  that  two  years  later  we  iiud  the  following  notice  in  the  Portia: 
Argus  of  July  8,  1824. 

"The  steamboat  *  Patent,'  Captain  Seward  Porter,  arrived  here  yesterday^ 
in  four  days  from  New  York,  having  touched  at  a  number  of  places  to  laud 
passengers.  She  is  intended  to  ply  between  this  place  and  Boston,  is  strong 
and  commodious,  and  elegantly  fitted  for  passengers.  Her  engine  has  been 
proved,  is  of  superior  workmanship,  aud  propels  the  boat  about  ten  miles  an 
hour.  From  the  perseverance  of  Captain  Porter  we  have  no  doubt  but  he 
will  meet  with  good  encouragement  and  iiod  it  profitable.  We  wish  hira 
success." 

In  a  report  made  to  the  stock-holders  she  is  described  as  of  two  hundred 
tons  and  as  costing  820,000.  She  had  one  mast,  and  a  staff  at  her  stern,  from 
which  was  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes,  a  flag,  which,  in  1832,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Hon.  Wni.  Gould,  of  Windham,  Maine,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Porter  in  l^^Sl. 

The  **Patent"  was  low  and  without  a  hurricane  deck  ;  her  boiler  and  engine 
were  below,  and  she  hod  a  heavy  balance-wheel  half  above  the  deck,  and  an 
,  arrangement  by  which  tlie  paddle-wheels  could  be  disconnected.  It  was  said 
her  engine  had  been  built  for  a  vessel  to  go  to  Russia  (?).  Her  cabins  were 
all  below.  The  ladies'  cabin  was  at  the  stern,  but  had  no  skylights  on  deck  ; 
the  entrance  to  it  was  through  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  The  stern  broad 
quarter-deck  was  clear  with  seats  all  around  it.  In  the  Boston  Courier  of 
August  12, 1824,  her  arrival  on  the  8th  is  noticed  from  Portland  in  seventeen 
and  a  half  hours  against  a  head  wind  with  seventeen  passengers. 

In  1824  a  small  boat  was  built  at  Bath  called  the  "  Wat^rville,**  to  run 
on  the  Kennebec  river. 

In  1825  the  "Maine,"  built  of  the  hulls  of  two  schooners,  with  beams 
across,  was  fitted  out  in  Bath.  She  was  of  one  hundred  and  five  tons,  and 
cost  §13,000.  The  fare  between  Boston  and  Portland,  with  meals,  was  85.00; 
to  Bath,  $0.00;  Augusta,  ?7.00;  and  Eastport,  811.00. 

182tl — The  steam-brig  ''Nkw  York"  was  running  on  the  coast  in  182(3^ 
and  was  lo^t  three  years  after.  A  abort  time  previous  to  her  loss  she  had  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Eastport,  and  fitted  with  new  machinery,  etc.|. 
running  regularly  between  Boston,  Portland,  Bath  and  f»ther  ports  on  the 
coast,  and  while  on  a  trip,  and  near  Owl's  Head,  came  in  collision  with 
another  steamboat  and  the  next  day  took  fire.  We  learn  from  the  statement 
of  a  passenger :  • 

*'  Nothing  material  occurred  until  she  ran  on  shore  going  up  the  Kennebec. 
She  was  get  off  on  the  next  tide,  and  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  passengeis 
were  landed  and  received.  She  then  sailed  for  Belfast;  in  the  evening,  near 
Owra  Head,  she  met  the  steamer  Patent  from  Belfast  to  Portland  ;  both  vea. 
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sels  came  in  contact,  and  the  Patent  receiving  injury  was  taken  iu  tow  bj 
tlie  Nno  YoTk%  and  returned  to  Belfiuit.     The  New  York  then  proceeded  to 

frtportt  having  about  thirty-two  souls  in  all  on  board.  On  the  same  eveD* 
ifDg,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  about  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Petit  Meuan  Light,  a  glimmering  light  was  discovered  around  the  port  fun- 
Del.  Only  two  men  were  on  deck»  viz. :  one  at  the  helm  and  one  at  the  bow. 
No  engineer  or  fireman  was  at  his  post,  and  but  one  bucket  could  be  found 
00  deck.  Before  assistance  could  be  had  the  6re  had  got  the  upper  handj 
and  the  engineer  could  not  stop  the  machinery. 

"  No  fire  engine,  hose  or  buckets  couhl  be  found  to  throw  a  drop  of  wat^r. 
The  passengers  escaped  in  the  boats,  and  lauded  about  midnight  at  the  light- 
house, and  from  thence  to  the  mainland/' 

The  *'  New  York  '*  had  full  round  lines,  flush  deck,  long  scroll-head^ 
like  the  packet-ships  of  that  day;  her  name  painted  on  the  paddle-boxes^ 
with  the  addition  **New  York  and  Norfolk  packet," 

Captain  Churchill,  her  commander,  was  known  as  a  first-class  sailor  and 
eofister,  and  by  his  familiars  was  called  '*01d  Churchyard." 

1824.^ — French  Patekt. — In  1824  L.  A.  Delaogue,  of  Paris,  France, 

patented  a  mode  for  propelling  vessels  and  boats  on  rivers,  by  means  of 

Archimedes'  screw,  placed  horizontally,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine, 

A.  A.  Geerault,  of  Paris,  patented  a  system  of  oai^  moving  in  a  vertical 

UV        '   '\  applicable  to  the  navigation  of  steamboats,  and  G.  Heath,  of  Paris, 

\^  I  of  keeping  a  boiler  always  full  of  water  by  condensing  the  steam. 


1?*25. — First  Steamer  to  CAirrrrA.^Tlie  steamship  "Enterprise** 
made  the  parage  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  inaugurated  the  com- 
iDanication  of  England  with  India  by  steam.  The  *'  Enterprise'^  was  a 
5»el  of  470  tons  burthen,  having  engines  of  120  horse-power.  Com- 
ftoded  by  Lieutenant  Johnson,  R,  N.,*  she  sailed  from  Falmouth,  August 
16,  1^25,  and  arrived  in  Diamond  Jlarbor,  Bengal,  on  the  7th  of 
ember,  having  achieved  a  distance  of  13,700  miles  in  113  days,  of 
iriiich  she  was  04  davs  under  steam,  39  under  sail,  and  10  at  anchor 
The  "  Enterprise"  was  built  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  and  was  sold  to 
gtht3  government  of  Bengal  for  £40,000,  which,  together  with  the  passage- 
iicuiey,  nearly  paid  her  first  cost.  She  was  employed  in  the  Burmese  war 
"with  advantage,  and  uu  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Malowa  saved  the  gov- 
jment  six  lacs  of  rupees  by  reaching  Calcutta  in  time  to  prevent  the 
larch  of  troops  from  the  upper  provinces. 
1825* — Jacob  Perkins,  February,  182.3,  applied  a  propeller  eight  feet  iu 
diameter  at  the  side  of  the  rudder  of  a  canal  boat.  It  was  built  like  a 
double  §et  of  windmill  vanes,  the  solid  axle  of  one  set  working  the  hollow 
(ie  of  the  other,  mod  rotating  in  opposite  directions. 

*  CapUln  Johnson  received  j^io,ooo  for  making  the  Brsl  steun  TOfage  to  India.. 
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1825. — A  vessel  was  also  built  at  Rochester  the  §arae  year  by  the  Canal  Toi 
ing  Company,  fitted,  on  the  plan  of  Samuel  BrowD,  with  a  gas  vacuum  engine 
of  twelve  horse-power,  working  by  means  of  beveled  gear  a  h^jo-bladed  pro- 
peller at  the  bow.  The  blades  were  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  to  each 
other,  and  forty*five  degrees  to  the  axis. 

•    Another  vessel,  with  similar  engine  and  propeller,  was  soon  after  tried  on 
the  Thames^  aud  attained  a  speed  of  seven  miles  per  hour, 

1826. — The  following  hand-bill,  if  compared  with  others  of  the  present 
time,  will  show  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  North  River 
boats  during  the  past  half  century  : 

HUDSON  RIVER  STEAMBOAT  LINE. 


CONSTITUTlOy,  CoXSTELLATJii^ , 

Captain  W.  J.  WiswelL  Captain  R  G.  Crittendeu. 

DAILY. 

These  new  and  splendid  Boats  will  be  dispatched  Daily  from  New  York 
and  Albany,  during  the  Summer  months,  commencing  their  regular  tripe, 
under  this  arrangement,  on  Monday,  the  5th  June:  leaving  the  wharf,  foot 
of  Cortland  Street,  New  York,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  the  wharf,  near  the  fcteaiu. 
boat  office,  South  Market  Street,  Albany,  at  9  o'clock. 

When  practicable,  the  Boats  will  come  to  at  the  wharves  at  New  burgh, 
Pougbkeepsie,  Catckill,  and  Hudson.  At  Rhinebeck  and  Kingston  u  coo- 
venient  barge  will  constantly  be  in  readiness  to  receive  and  land  passenger?. 

At  the  other  intermediate  places  passengers  will  be  received  and  landed 
whenever  it  can  be  effected  with  safety. 

These  boats  are  of  the  first-class,  aud  for  extensive  and  airjt  accommoda- 
tions, speed,  and  quiet  motion  of  engines,  and  ekilful  management,  are  uot 
surpassed  by  any  boats  navigating  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  proprietors 
assure  the  public  that  the  most  {issiduous  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  passengers. 

Agents  for  this  line: 

A.  N.  HOFFMAN,  No.  71  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Boutli  Market  Street,  Albany. 
^AU  freight  and  baggage  at  the  risk  of  owners.    Freight  of  light  arti* 
cles,  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot. 

Mat/2Sd,U2iy. 

1826. — November  18,1826,  Bennett  Wood  croft  patented  a  screw  propeller 
in  Eui^land. 

1827. — ^The  following  advertisement  of  a  steamboat  winter  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1827 : 
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H^^**  STEAMBOAT  WINTER  LINE  FOR  NEW  YORK, 

And  ihc  only  one  now  nmning  between  the  two  Cities,  Through  in  one 
flay.  Two  Citizens'  Line  Coaches  leave  their  office,  No,  32  North  Third 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel,  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at 
4  o'cluck ;  breakfast  at  Vencleu's  City  Hotel,  Trenton  ;  dine  on  board  the 
tteanihoat,  under  way  from  Perth  Ainboy,  nnd  nrrive  in  New  York  early 
the  same  afternoon.     Fare  through,  $6, 

**  For  seats,  apply  at  the  above  Office,  CitJzeu:^  Line  office,  No.  2o  South 
Third  street,  sign  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  at  the  ofijce  of  the  Reading  and 
Bethlehem  Mail  Stagef,  A,  M'Calla's,  White  Swan,  Race  street 

"ii^All  baggage  at  its  owner's  risque/* 

1828. — The  steamship  "Atlas"*  lauiiohed  at  Rotterdam  in  tlie  summer  of 
182H^  had  three  engines  of  one  hundred  norse-power  each,  antl  ff)Ur  masts* 
Her  decks  were  thirty-five  feet  longer  than  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  and  she 
iras  described  as  "  a  gigantic  steam -vessel*  the  largest  ever  built/' 

1823. — First  Steamer  in  Turkey* — The  first  steamer  ever  seen  in  Tur- 
key, the  "Swift,"  arrived  at  Staraboul  ^lay,  182S.  This  solitary  bont  was 
pQrcbased  by  an  American  and  two  or  three  others  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tliousand  piasters,  and  was  presented  by  them  to  the  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

Ift28.— The  "  Curacoa."— It  seems  probable  that  the  sight  of  the  '*  Cale- 
|donim*' which  James  Watt,  Jr.,  brought  early  in  1^17  from  the  Clyde  to 
pake  up  the  Rhine,  staying  a  little  while  at  Rotterdam,  stimulated  the  inter- 
Bit,  of  the  Dutch  in  steam  navigation  ;  at  any  rate,  they  soun  after  ordered 
■everal  small  steamers  from  Scotland,  and  in  1827  a  company  of  the  mer- 
Peluuits  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  united  for  the  hazardous  experiment 
r»  'n%  steamships  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  West  Indies.     Ac- 

I  c-    ..,-iy,  they  had  a  steamer  built  on  the  Clyde,  which  they  nanied  the 

••  Curacoa,"  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  one  hnndre^  horse-power, 
bnd  di^pntched  her,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Dutch 
R^'est  Indies,     Another  account  says  she  started  from  Antwerp  on  her  first 

iriii  August  12,  1828,    The  voyage  to  Curacoa  and  from  Antwerp  was  re- 

I  '  -'  venil  timeii  witli  great  commercial  success;  nevertheless  the  enter- 

,  0  came  to  an  end, 

JLtecetflber  10,  1828,  Charles  Commerow  patented  a  perfect  one-turn  screw 

propeller  or  spiral,  fixed  parallel  to  the  keel,  the  outir  bearing  being  held 

by  a  iiccond  sternpost,  behind  which  was  the  rudder. 

lH2ft-*T£>frKRANCE  OS  LoxG  Island  Sount>, — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston  Steam  Packet  C^^mpauy,  in  1829,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  prohibiting  the  steward  from  placing  decanters  of 
hran.lv  ^f»-t  spirits  upon  the  tables.    This  action  created  a  tremendous  stir. 
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As  previously  stated,  the  cuisine  on  the  '*  Chancellor'*  had  always  been  superl 
In  these  meals  the  decanters  had  played  an  important  part ;  to  banish  them 
was  atrocious.  The  indignation  was  strong,  and  a  letter  in  defence  of  the 
action  was  publishal*  That  letter  said  '*  the  Directors  were  not  influenced 
by  petty  motives  of  economy  or  gain,  but  hoped  to  do  a  little  to  aid  the  cause 
of  reform/'  and  concluded  as  follows: 

"The  tables  are  now  supplied  with  red  wines  of  good  quality  and  pleasant 
flavor,  as  well  as  a  good  tendency  in  its  effects  upon  those  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  boat.  In  addition  to  all  this,  whenever  any  person 
ftiay  choose  to  order  brandy  or  spirits  from  a  belief  of  their  necessity,  it  will 
be  immetliately  and  cheerfully  supplied  from  the  bar,  and  the  gentleman 
will  hear  no  more  about  it  unless  he  pleases.*' 

This  sensible  and  moderate  movement  in  favor  of  reform  finally  received 
the  approval  of  all  persons  of  true*lii*cernment, 

182'J.— November  29,  1H29,  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
obtained  a  patent  **  for  propelling  boats  on  the  water  by  the  application  of 
sculling  wheels,  or  a  screw  propelling  wheel,  formed  like  the  wheel  of  a 
smoke-jack,  and  fixed  at  the  devi  or  bow  of  the  boat  by  means  of  a  shaft 
running  through  the  centre,  and  worked  by  any  suitable  power/'  July  10, 
1830,  a  Mr.  Doolittle  being  at  Syracuse,  saw  a  steamer  with  wheels  of  this 
description  arrive  on  the  canal  from  the  We^t* 

1^.10.— February  4,  1830,  John  M.  Patten,  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
patented  **  a  spiral  or  screw-wheer'  (ilescribed  by  him  as  an  old  invention). 

May  22,  Josiah  Coply,  of  Warner  Mark,  Pennsylvania,  patented  "a  shaft 
having  atfixed  to  it  eight  or  any  other  number  of  vanes  or  fans,  forming 
segments  of  spiraU.  These  to  bo  placed  under  water,  parallel  with  the  keel, 
and  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  to  be  given  to  them. 

October  1,  Felix  Peltier,  of  New  York,  patented  "a  screw  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  wholly  uncovered  or  nake«l,  whether  formed  of  a 
single  spiral  wound  round  a  solid  arbor  and  cutting  at  constantly  equal 
angles,  or  whether  its  inclination  vary,  and  whether  the  spiral  be  of  one  or 
the  same  breadth  thriughout,  measured  from  the  arbor." 
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1830,— Early  Steamships  op  the  Frekch  Navy. — The  Minister  of 
the  French  Marines  in  l-HoO  anuouueed  that  the  arrangementj!  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  cannon  foundry  of  the  Ir-lnnd  of  ludret,  on  the  Loire,  into 
an  esstablishment  for  the  supply  of  engines  for  the  use  of  the  steamship  dock- 
yard at  that  plnce^  commenced  at  the  close  of  1828,  were  then  eufBciently 
advanced  t»  be  in  active  operation. 

This  steam  dock-yard  had  already  fitted  out  "  Le  Pelicaji/*  She  had /our 
wheels  ard  four  engines  of  sixty  horse-power.  The  machine  was  made  at  In- 
dret.  Two  s-leam  frigjite?,  viz.,  the  ''Cantor'*  and  "Crocodile,"  were  building, 
calculated  to  draw  twelve  feet  of  water.  Their  length  on  deck  wa?  161  English 
feet,  keel  150  f^ti,  extreme  breadth  30  feet  4  inches,  breadth  aroid^ships  25 
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Llt-tt-  They  wore  to  be  armed  with  six  24*poiiDd  carrouades,  and  three  of 
rPaixhaiii^?  luw  guos,  carrying  a  hollow  twelve-inch  shell  shot.  The  French 
had  nine  armed  steamships  afloat  in  1830,  and  nine  under  construction,  A 
writer  in  the  United  Service  JonnicU  in  1831  aays  :  **  It  is  really  surprising — 
melancholy^ — to  find  there  h  not  one  steam  man-of-war  on  our  (the  Royal) 
Navy  list"^ — "the  construction  of  engines  has  not  even  commenced  in  our 
dock-yards." 

1830. — FiRf=!T  Steam KR  ok  the  DAXriiE. — The  first  attempts  to  navi- 
gate the  Danube  by  steam  were  made  by  French  and  German  engineers,  who 
were  so  confident  of  success  that  they  did  not  even  try  the  vessel,  but  before 
trial,  invited  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  to  honor  them  with  his  presence  on 
their  first  trip  to  Pesth,  His  Majesty  embarked,  and  a  favorable  passage 
WHS  made  down  the  stream.  On  arriving  at  Festh  with  the  Emperor  on 
board  the  vessel  crated  no  little  sensation;  salutes  were  tired  from  the  bat- 
teries, the  curiosity  was  intense,  and  to  celebrate  the  great  event  public 
balls  and  other  festivities  were  given.  At  the  end  of  these  joyous  proceed- 
ings His  Majesty  intimated  his  intention  of  returning  to  Vienna.  But 
when  orders  were  given  to  "go  on  with  all  speed*'  it  was  found  the  engines 
bad  insufficient  power,  and  that  the  stream  was  carrying  the  boat  down  the 
iriver.  All  attempts  to  propel  the  boat  against  the  current  proving  in- 
Pefficicnt,  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  obliged  to  land  and  proceed  to  Vienna 
through  a  country  where  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  his  carriage  frequently 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 

In  1830  Mr,  J.  Pritchard,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
UDanube,  and  passing  the  rapids  of  Floresiiorf  in   his  steamer,  returned   to 
rVienna,  where  his  vessel  was  visited  by  the  imperial  family  and  permission 
given  to  name  her  the  "  Francis  the  First/'     A  concession  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Pritchard  by  the  Austrian  government  for  the  exclusive  right  of  carry- 
in  cf  tui  ?ttHuii  navigation  on  the  Danube  for  fifteen  years. 

I'^^iU, — 1"  iKf?T  English  Mail  Steamer. — The  fir?t  English  steamship  to 
carry  foreign  mails  was  the"  Meteor."  The  United  Service  Journal  for  1^30 
Miays,  "  It  has  long  been  contemplated  for  the  conveyance  of  the  foreign  mails. 
H.  M.  steam*ve&sel* Meteor/  Lieutenant  William  H.  Symons,  is  to  proceed 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  this  service.  The  first  adoption  of  steam  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  foreign  post-ofBce  mail  has  taken  place.  H.  M.  steftm* 
Tcascl  *  Meteor,*  Lieutenant  William  H.  Symons,  left  Falmouth  February 
5,  for  the  Mediterranean.  We  look  on  this  as  an  era  in  steam  navigation 
which  bids  fair  to  introduce  its  more  general  adoption  for  the  purposes  of 
government."  * 

1^30. — First  Steamer  ox  the  Kei>  Sea. — The  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
|viiiiv%  firtiik^d  -tcamer  "  Hugh  Lindsay,**  Captain  Wili^on,  <»f  four  hundred 
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and  eleven  tons  burden,  and  two  engines  of  eighty  horse-power  each,  arrived 
at  Suez,  April  20,  1830,  from  Bombay*  She  was  the  first  steam  vessel  that 
ever  navigated  the  Red  Sea.  It  had  been  for  some  time  a  favorite  object  of 
Sir  John  Malcolra,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  establish  a  steam  convey- 
ance for  dispatcher  between  that  place  and  England,  and  the  *'  Hugh  IJnd- 
say"  waa  built  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  pounds;  yet  the 
blunder  was  committed  of  her  having  only  the  capacity  to  carry  six  days* 
coal.  In  consequeoce  the  **  Hugh  Lindi*ay  '*  was  thirty-three  days  in  reach- 
ing Suez  from  Bombeiy,  having  lost  twelve  days  in  the  porta  of  Aden, 
Mocha,  Jiddah,  and  Cosseir,  coaling. 

The  letters  sent  by  her  reached  England  in  less  time  than  any  ever  re- 
ceived before  from  India.  Colonel  Campbell  was  the  only  passenger  by  her, 
from  want  of  room,  as  the  cabin  and  every  other  available  place  wa^  occu* 
pied  by  coal.  She  w^as  so  deep  in  the  water  on  leaving  Bombay  that  she 
waa  a  fieuT  rf*eaM,  and  her  wheels  could  hardly  revolve*  The  diataucea 
between  the  several  places  on  her  route  are; — From  Bombay  to  Aden 
1710  miles;  from  Aden  to  Mocha,  14G  miles;  from  Mocha  to  Juddah, 
556  miles;  from  Juddah  to  Gosseir,  430  miles;  from  Cosseir  to  Sues,  261 
miles,  which  at  twenty  days*  navigation  ia  155  miles  a  day»  or  six  miles  and 
a  fraction  per  hour.  She  was  thtj  first  vessel  that  made  so  loflg  a  voyage 
entirely  by  steam. 

A  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  "Hugh  Lindsay  **  details  this  the  first  al« 
tempt  to  establish  a  steam  conveyance  upon  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  Lord 
opened  a  path  for  the  Israelites  of  old,  and  where  Pharaoh  and  his  host  aa 
ttiserably  perished : 

*'  Hon.  Company's  Abmed  Steamer  *  Hugh  Lixdsav,* 

•*  Suez,  April  22,  1830* 
**SiR, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  with  the  arrival  of  the 
*Hugh  Lindsay*  at  Suez  this  day  from  Bombay,  which  place  she  left  20th 
of  ^larch*  The  passage  has  occupied  more  time  than  was  expected^  owing 
to  the  delay  occasioned  by  receiving  coal  at  Aden  and  Juddah.  At  thej 
former  place  we  were  detained  nix  days,  and  at  Juddah  five.  We  alsol 
touched  at  Mocha,  which  detained  us  a  day.  The  present  trip  being  an  ex- 
periment, I  was  instructed,  if  time  permitted,  to  vii?it  you  at  Alexandria,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  you  on  the  subject  of  tteam  navigation 
in  the  Red  Sea;  but  the  sea>*on  being  now  so  far  advanced,  it  is  ueccjsary 
we  should  u^e  the  utmoBt  dispatch  to  insure  our  return  to  Bombay  previous 
to  the  setting  in  of  the  i^outh-west  monsoon^  for  wliich  reason  we  shall  leave 
Suez  as  soon  as  we  have  received  what  coal  there  is.  We  touched  at  Cosscir 
to  take  what  fuel  was  there  also,  and  we  are  apprehensive  we  shall  find  scarcely 
enough  on  the  Ited  Sea  to  take  us  to  Bombay. 
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**The*Hugh  Lindsay*  is  four  hundred  aod  eleven  tons  burden,  and  has 
two  eighty  horse*power  engines.  By  the  builder's  plan,  she  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  carry  about  six  days'  coal ;  hut  iu  order  to  make  the  pas- 
sage from  Bombay  to  Aden  she  was  laden  aa  deep  as  could  be,  and  left  with 
bur  traodom  in  the  water.  Notwithstanding,  on  our  arrival  at  Aden  after  a 
passa^  of  eleven  days,  we  had  only  about  six  hours'  coal  remaining,  which 
circa mstaoce  alone  shows  her  unlit  for  the  performance  of  the  passage.  Her 
being  so  deep,  too,  materially  atfeeted  her  speed,  I  met  with  greater  deten- 
lion  in  getting  off  coal  at  Aden  and  Juddah  than  I  had  anticipated.  Ar- 
rangements might  be  made  to  expedite  the  shipment  of  coal  at  those  places, 
but  I  am  uow  of  opinion  the  fewer  depots  the  betterf  and  that  if  st camera 
were  built  of  a  class  that  would  be  propelled  by  engines  whose  consumption 
of  coal  would  not  exceed  nine  tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  which 
should  carry  conveniently  fifteen  days  coal  at  that  rate  of  consumption,  then 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  be^t  carried  on  in  two  stages,  one 
from  Bombay  to  Aden,  and  from  thence  to  C'osseir  or  Suez  direct.  I  think> 
tODy  there  is  no  necessity  for  proceeding  up  as  far  as  Suez,  as  every  object 
might  be  equally  well  attained  by  going  to  Cosseir  only.  As  far  as  the  pas- 
sengers are  concerned »  the  n)ajority,  I  should  suppose,  would  prefer  being 
landed  at  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  antiquities  on  the  route 
from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  the  arrival  of  dispatches  would  be  very  little 
delayed  when  we  take  into  account  the  time  occupied  by  a  steamer  on  going 
from  the  parallel  of  Coi*seir  to  Sueje,  which,  when  northwest  winds  prevail^ 
lid  not  be  done  in  less  than  two  daysi  and  a  half. 
'I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  log  of  the  *  Hugh  Lindsay' from  Bombay  to 

iejt,  conceiving  it  might  possess  some  interest  as  the  journal  of  the  first 
iitCfam-vej^sel  which  has  ever  navigated  the  Red  Sea. 

**  I  am,  sir,  etc." 


183L— April  23,  1831,  Giraud  patented  in  the  United  States  "  a  screw  or 
spiral  lever  for  propelling,'* 

1^31* — The  Fir8T  Steamer  to  Chicago.— The  first  steamer  arrived  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1831.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  the  sons 
uf  the  forest  on  seeiug  this  ijteamer  move  against  wind  and  current  without 
tails  or  oars.  They  lined  the  shores  and  expressed  their  astonishment  by 
re|>eated  shouts  of  **  Tahjoh  nkhee  /*'  an  expression  of  surprise.  A  re[)ort  had 
been  circulated  amouij  them  that  a  '*  big  canoe'*  would  8o(»n  come  fnvin  the 
noisy  waters,  which  by  order  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  "  Chemo  Ko mods'* 
(  Yanhtrs),  would  be  drawn  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  by  a  sturgeon,  and 
liiui  «jrve4i  to  verify  the  report. 


1832. — Iron  Stkamiioats.— March,  1832,  Bennett  Wooden -it  [Kit>  utvd  a 
•crew  formed  by   a  circular   line   coiled  round  a  cylinder^  increasing  the 
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pitch  throughout  the  length  and  producing  greater  speed  with  fewer  rev- 
olutions, to  be  fixed  forward  of  tlie  middle  post  by  cutting  away  part  of 
the  dead  wood.     Sauvage  also  experimented  this  year. 

The  introduction  of  wrought-iron  hulls  for  steam-vesdels  produced  great 
improvements.  It  enabled  builders  to  combine  a  strength  and  lightneda  of 
draught  peculiarly  advantageous  in  some  branches  of  trade  and  In  certaio 
localities.  Tbe  *' Alburkha,"  of  Hfty-five  tons,  built  as  a  companion  to  the 
**  Quorra**  for  the  Niger  expedition  in  1832,  gave  great  satisfaction*  Messrs. 
Laird,  of  Liverpool,  their  builders*  immediately  commenced  the  "  Garry- 
owen/*  to  run  between  Limerick  and  Kilrush.  The  **Garryowen"  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  on  deck,  twenty -one  feet  six  inches  beam,  with 
engines  of  fifty  horse-power  each.  The  **Garryowen"  was  driven  un  shore 
in  the  great  hurricane  which  happened  soon  after,  but  escaped  uninjured. 
This  evidence  of  the  power  of  iron  vessels  to  withstand  the  casualties  of  the 
sea  so  raised  their  estimation  that  they  were  rapidly  increased  in  number 
and  their  size  greatly  extended.  The  "  Garryowen"  was  the  first  steamer 
built  that  had  a  regular  arrangement  of  water-tight  bulkheads. 

1^20. — The  Aaron  Maxby, — The  first  steam-vessel  ever  constructed  of 
iron  was  the  "Aaron  Manby/**  launched  in  1820,  and  named  for  her 
builder.  She  was  constructed  at  the  Horsely  Iron-Works  in  sections,  and 
was  sent  to  London  and  put  together  in  dock.  September,  1821,  Captain — 
afterwards  Hear- Admiral — Sir  Charles  Napier,  a  partner  in  the  speculation, 
took  charge  of  her  and  navigated  her  from  London  to  Havre,  and  thenc 
to  Paris,  without  unloading  any  of  her  cargo.  She  was  the  fir*t,  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  the  only,  vessel  that  saileil  direct  from  London  to 
Paris*  In  1843  she  was  in  good  condition,  and  to  that  time  had  required 
no  repairs  oo  her  hull.  She  was  broken  up  in  1855,  after  thirty-five  yenr<' 
service, 

1H32, — The  third  steamer  to  croFs  the  Atlantic  was  the  **  Royal  Wiliiam. 
built  at  Quebec  in  1831  by  Mr.  George  Black  for  the  Quebec  and  Halifa; 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  She  h  described  as  360  60-94- tons  burden, 
one  deck,  three  masts,  160  feet  long  ;  breadth  above  the  main  wale^,  44  feet; 
between  paddle-boxes,  28  feet ;  schooner-rigged,  carvel  built.  She  was  towed 
to  Montreal,  where  she  was  fitted  with  marine  engines  with  aide  levers  by 
_Mc!$srs.  Bennett  and  Henderson.  The  ship  created  a  profound  sensation, 
puid  es[>ecially  upon  the  officers  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates,  who  firal  at 
her  as  she  was  steaming  through  the  Gulf,  and  she  was  compelled  to  lay  to 
until  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  diabolical  in  her  construction.  The 
only  cargo  she  carried  on  her  trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  coal,  which  was 
nearly  all  use*!  on  the  voyage.  The  good  people  of  Cockaigne  thronged  to 
«ee  the  strange  cralt  in  the  Thames,  and  were  heanl  to  remark  that  the  *'Id* 
diaos*'  were  not  unlike  themselves,  the  hallucination  being  strengthened  by 
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the  fact  that  the  ancient  mariners  were  talking  French.  While  in  the 
Tbames  the  Royal  William,  according  to  our  informant,  was  sold  to  the 
Spanish  Govern raeot,  aad  became  the  Isabella  the  Second,  and  the  first  war 
vessel  of  the  Dons. 

Mr.  Joseph  Geo.  Dauten,  who  was  the  Second  Engineer  of  the  '*  Royal 
William"  on  this  Atlantic  trip»  was  in  Montreal  in  1880. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Rbodamanthus"  arrived  at  Barbadoes  May  17, 
1832,  from  Plymouth,  She  was  tlie  first  vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  make 
the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Portsmouth  IJeratd,  in  announcing 
her  iiiteniled  departure,  says,  **  we  are  anxious  to  learn  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  climate  on  the  engines^  fittings,  etc." 


1832.— The  First  Ikon-Clad  Battery, — Robert  L,  Stevens  conceived 
the  Stevens  battery  in  1832,  It  was  to  be  an  iron-armored  ship,  250  f(^t 
long,  and  28  feet  beam.  His  brothers,  J.  C.  and  E.  A,  Stevens,  assisted  in 
the  experiments,  and  the  keel  of  the  battery  was  laid  in  1843.  In  1854,  the 
improvement  in  projectiles  having  got  ahead  of  the  growth  of  the  batteryt 
tlie  old  designs  were  abandoned  and  the  keel  of  the  Stevens  battery,  as  it 
was  called,  was  laid.  It  was  designed  to  be  40  feet  over  all,  and  45  feet 
beam,  with  a  draught  of  22  feet,  and  6,000  tons  displacement.  Powerful 
engines  devised  by  Mr.  Stevens  were  to  give  the  battery  a  speed  of  15]  knots. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens  at  his  death  left  S1,OUO»000  to  complete  the  vessel,  direct- 
iDg  that  it  should  be  given  when  completed  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  raillioD,  together  with  nearly  as  much  expended  before,  was  used  up. 
The  heirs  claimed  the  battery  and  began  a  suit  to  have  it  declared  theirs. 
The  New  Jersey  courts  held  that  the  title  wa^  in  the  State  and  the  heirs  ap- 
pealed to  tiie  United  States  courts  for  the  reversal  of  the  decision.  Mean- 
while the  battery  stood  on  property  belonging  to  the  Stevens'  estate  valued, 
it  is  claime*',  $150»O0O,  The  heirs  desired  to  make  the  property  remunera- 
tive, anil  in  order  to  get  tlie  battery  away  asked  the  Chancellor  to  have  the 
battery  m\<\. 

In  I'HHO  in  pursuance  to  a  decree  uf  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey, 
tbe  whole  of  the  still  unfinished  Stevens  battery,  together  with  three  steam- 
CDgioes  used  in  the  workshops  and  in  the  cooatruction  of  the  hull,  an  inp- 
foeose  quantity  of  iron,  bolts  and  screws,  and  a  lot  of  tools,  wrenches,  punch- 
ing and  bolting  machines,  were  sold  at  auction,  at  the  yard  in  Iloboken,  lo 
Wra*  E.  Laimbeer,  of  New  York,  hx  $62,790.  It  had  cost  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  battery  an<l  material  were  divided  into  eight  lots.  The  first  lot,  com- 
prUingthe  hull  of  the  vessel  as  far  as  it  was  completed,  with  the  engines  and 
boilers  on  board,  a  locomotive  boiler  and  Worthingtou  pump,  and  a  quantity 
of  rope  and  trcstle*work  and  shed  benettth  which  the  battery  is  housed,  was 
otfere*!  for  sale  as  soon  a^  the  Mai^ter  in  C-hancery  had  read  the  degree  and 
stated  the  conditions  of  sale  as  follows;  On  each  of  the  seven  small  lots  10 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  to  accompany  the  purchase,  and  ^the  re- 
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maiDder  on  October  20.  Oa  lot  one  the  vessel,  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
money  down,  16  per  cent,  on  October  20,  and  the  rest,  if  the  veBgel,  etc, 
should  be  removed  in  one  lot  or  remain  on  the  ground  for  completion,  before 
the  1st  day  of  January.  1881 ;  or  if  removed  piece-meal,  in  instalments  as 
the  material  Is  removed,  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  ton.  The  bidding  opened  at  i 
825,000,  and  rose  quickly  by  $1,000  bida  to  $32,000,  then  by  §500  a  bid  to 
847,000,  after  which  it  dragged  at  8250  a  bid  to  855,000,  at  which  figure  it 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr,  William  E.  Laimbeer,  of  No,  51  East  Thirty-first 
street,  New  York,  The  only  bidders  beside  the  purchiiser  after  $35,000  had 
been  ollered  were  Mr.  Furves,  of  Purves  ik  Son,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Clancy,  of  Boston. 

In  1832  the  "General  Jackson'*  was  the  only  steamer  running  in  the 
Sound  between  New  York  and  Norwich.  She  was  thought  in  her  time  a 
splendid  craft,  and  no  one  ever  imagined  that  any  improvements  could  be] 
made  in  regards  to  her  beauty,  speed  or  comfort.  But  time  works  won-  ' 
der^.  **  She  had  no  state-rooms,  her  passengers  being  compelled  to  sleep 
in  berths  below  the  water  line»  These  were  roomy  enough,  but  at  titnts 
they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  accommodate  the  tlirongs  that  took  pas- 
sage. On  these  oecusious  Captain  Havens  used  to  resort  to  a  lottery.  When- 
ever he  saw  that  all  cuuhl  not  get  berths  he*d  send  a  boy  on  deck  with  a  big 
bell  which  he\i  ring  and  tell  the  passengers  to  step  into  the  cabin  fur  berths. 
When  all  had  assembled  he  would  place  slices  of  paper  with  numbers  cor- 
refijK)nding  to  the  berths,  and  as  many  blanks  and  shake  'em  up.  Then  each 
man  or  woman  would  step  up,  draw  a  slip,  and  if  there  was  a  number  on  it 
that  berth  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lucky  one.  If  not,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  solicitude  to  find  a  soft  place  on  the  cabin  floor.  It  was  a  rare  thing  . 
however,  for  a  lady  to  be  compelled  to  rest  that  way,  as  the  more  fortunate 
male^  gallantly  surrendered  their  privileges  and  slept  where  they  could  find 
a  place/* 

1h;^3. — The  First  Mail  Contract.— The  first  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails  in  steamers  was  made  by  the  British  Postmaster*General  in  1833,  with 
the  "Mona  Isle  Steam  Co*,  to  run  semi-weekly  between  Liverpool  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  at  ^''^oO  per  annum.  After  this  a  contract  was  made  in  1834 
with  the  **  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.*'  for  tlie  weekly  conveyance  of 
the  mails  between  London  and  Hotterdam  and  London  and  Hamburg  at 
£17.000  per  year.  Both  these  contracts  continued  in  force  twenty  years 
or  more. 


1833. — Early  Steamboats  on  the  Lakes.— Mr.  Kandall,  of  Phila* 
delphia,  in  1833,  built  the  **"Wi*con*in,"  218  feet  long  by  Ji8  feet  wide,  at 
Detroit,  and  ran  her  through  three  of  the  lakes  on  round  trips  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  In  1845  he  designed  and  navigated  the  "  Empire/*  251  feet 
long,  38  feet  beam,  16  statute  miles  per  hour.  Soon  after  the  "City  of 
Buffalo'*  and  the  "Western  Metroi>oli&**  were  sent  aAoat.     They  were  msitt 
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boats,  340  feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  and  only  9*  feet  draft  ot  water,  light 
ladeu.  By  a  report  iu  the  Cleveland  Htrald  the  trip  between  Buflalo  aud 
Cleveland  at  that  early  date  was  made  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty-one 
miles  an  hour  by  the  **  Metropolis,''  the  "City  of  Buifalo"  making  even 
greater  speed* 

1833. — H.  M.  feteam-packet  "Firebrand"  traversed,  in  sixty-s^ix  days, 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  two  voyages  from  Falmouth  to  Corfu, 
aind  one  from  the  same  port  to  Lisbon.  In  the  same  year  the  "  Royal 
William/'  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  horse- 
power engine,  built  on  Three  River?,  in  Lower  Canada,  made  the  voyage 
Urom  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Cowea,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  the  third 
transatlantic  voyagef  of  a  steamer  She  was  employed  for  three  or  four 
yeari  between  England  and  Ireland.  She  afterwards  made  several  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  people  of  the  provinces  claimed  for  her  the  credit 
of  the  first  ocean  transit  by  steam.  The  Historical  Society  of  Chicago  haa 
the  original  working  plans  of  this  vessel,  presented  by  James  Gouchie,  a 
Scotch  ship-builder,  who  in  1880,  was  a  resident  of  that  city.  She  was 
launched  at  Quebec  in  1831,  and  made  the  trip  from  Pictou  to  London  in 
twenty 'five  days.  In  1837  "The  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company** 
purchased  the  **  Royal  William,"  and  jnhe  made  her  first  voyage  from  Dublin 
lo  Liverpool,  October  'J,  1837,  in  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minute^?.  Soon 
after  the  was  sold  to  the  Spanish  government  for  ten  thous?and  pounds,  and 
converted  into  a  man-of-war.  She  sailed  tVom  Pictou  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
April  1. 1833, 

1834. — Up  to  the  year  1834  steamboats  in  the  United  States  had  burnt 
Jfood  only.  The  **  Novelty*'  burnt  forty  cords  each  trip  from  IS'ew  York  to 
Albany.  In  183G  cKperiments  were  made  with  anthracite  coal  fur  fuel  on 
board  the  ferry-boats  in  Kew  York  with  success,  but  wood  was  principally 
used  for  American  coast-steamers  for  several  vears  after. 


-I*  Id  iS6o  Mr.  Rnnda}!  designed  and  modeled  a  vessel  fur  an  ocean  steainshrp  line  to  tc 
c^alled  the  PhiUdcljiliia  and  Crescent  Steam  NavigatTon  Cocn|.tiiiiy,  organized  for.  constnict- 
iiig  vci&cls  for  ti;iding  between  Great  Britain  and  Philadelphia,  which  obtained  an  act  of 
incorpomtfoii  from  the  Stale  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  This  vessel  was  to  be  500  feet 
long,  5S  feet  moulded  beam,  and  to  measure  8000  tons.  Her  motive-power  was  to  consist 
of  two  sets  of  wheels.  She  was  to  have  ample  accommodations  lor  3000  passenger?  and 
jooo  tons  of  cargo,  and  to  be  a  regular  **  20-mile  ship."  She  was  to  have  ample  fuel  room 
s<i£Rcient  to  run  Sooo  miles  without  stopping  for  coal;  a  main  saloon  of  350  feet  of  unin* 
terrapted  length  and  175  family  state* rooms,  with  double  beds  in  each  of  extra  size,  etc.  A 
dining-room  ond  drawing  room,  each  150  feet  long,  a  social  hall,  reading-room,  amoking- 
coom,  and  library,  etc*,  etc. — Lmditiy*s  Mfr<hant  SMif*pingf  vol.  iv,  pp.  157-158. 

Unfortunately  this  magni^cent  design  of  Mr.  Randall  was  never  put  lo  a  practical  test  at 
thftt  time,  but  he  only  anticipated  the  large  ocean  steamships  of  to-day. 

f  The  "  Savannah/*   1819,  from  Liverpool,  was  the  first;  the  ♦♦  Curaco*/*  from  Antwerp 
)  Cuja^ota,  the  second. 
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The  adreDt  of  ocean  steam-navigatioa  soon  led  to  llie  almost  universal 
of  coal, — bituminous  and  anthracite, — even  the  steamboats  on  the  Mis- 
Vts&ippi  having  adopted  the  former. 

1834. — The  first  8teamer  on  the  Merrimac  River,  Massachusetts,  was 
called  the  **  Herald/*  She  was  built  above  Pawtucket  Falls,  launched  in 
1834,  antl  made  regular  trips  between  Lowell  and  Nashua  when  Lowell 
had  but  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  and  Nashua  a  few  hundred.  *  In 
1838  she  was  lengthened,  and  conld  carry  five  hundred  passengers.  In 
1840  she  was  floated  over  the  falls  to  Newburyport,  and  taken  to  New  York, 
and  run  as  a  ferry-boat  between  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,^ 

1835, — ^John   F,  *Smith,  of  Charle*town,  Massachusetts,  September   18, 
835,  patented  a  screw  revolving  in  a   cavity  made  by  giving  the  hull  tlie 
rm  of  a  double  vessel  from  amidships  to  the  stern,  the  forepart  being  in 
e  ordinary  shape. 

Edward  l\  Fitzpatrick,  of  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  November  23»1835, 
tented  a  spiral  screw,  the  shaft  swelling  in  the  middle  like  a  donble  cone, 
surrounded  by  a  spiral  thread,  also  w  ider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends, 

183ii. — Fhencu  StivAMBoats. — The  whole  number  of  French  steamboats 
in  1836  was  eighty -two  ;  the  majority  were  of  small  size  and  only  suited  lo 
the  navigation  of  the  French  rivers.  Forty-four  were  passenger  boats, 
Beventeen  freight  boats,  and  twenty-one  employed  in  towing  ships.  The 
gregute  horse-power  of  these  eighty-two  steamboats  was  two  thousand 
light  hundred  and  sixty- three,  an  average  of  thirty-five  horse- power  to 
ch  boat.  The  average  tonnage  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ns,  or  fifteen  thousand  in  all. 

Twenty-seven   steam-vessels  were    also    in     the    French    Koyal  Navy, 

ighteen   afloat,  six  on  the  stocks,  and  three  employed   as  iugB.      Of  the 

Aeen  atluat  eleven  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  horse-power  each,  and 

one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  and  under,  and  were  armed  with 

each,  two  being  Paixhan  or  ded  guns.     Fifty-four  steam-veaieU 

were  also  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the 

Mediterranean. 


The  Origin  of  Ocean  Steam  Naviuatiok,  1832, 


No  thought  was  entertained  of  the  application  of  steam  to  ocean  navigatioQ 
until  1832,  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  public  by  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1802,  Junius  Smith, 
L.  L.  D,,  who  had  resided  io  London  ov<jr  forty  years,  engaged  in  active 
business  pursuits  with  this  country.  In  1832  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the 
Britbh  ship  *'8t.  Leonard,"  arriving  in  Now  York  in  October,  after  a  paa- 
sage  of  fifly-four  days.    He  returned  to  London  in  the  packet  ship  "  West- 
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nlDSter,"  sailing  from  New  York  in  December,  tuakiiig  the  passage  to 
Plymouth,  England,  iu  thirtytwo  days.  These  two  passages  forced  upon 
bis  mind  the  idea  of  transatlaatfc  steam  navigatioD,  and  writing  to  his  cor- 
respondents in  New  York,  under  date  **  London,  June  28,  1833,"  he  says: 

•*  Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Plymouth  is  no  trifle  ;  any  orc/i«ary, 
sea-going  tfteamer  wouid  have  run  it  ivitk  the  utather  tve  had  in  fifteen  days  imth 
€o«e.     I  shall  not  relinquish  the  project  unless  I  iiiid  it  absolutely  iniprac- 
Ucable,'' 


After  giving  the  subject  thoughtful  exaraination,  Ins  iniud  became  tho* 
roughly  imbued  with  the  project,  and  he  entered  upon  it  with  enthusiasm, 
first  introducing  the  scheme  to  leading  businessmen  and  bunkers  of  London, 
and  to  shipping  merchants  engaged  in  the  Americau  trade.  The  novel 
pn^ject  was  received  with  indifference  and  scouted  as  visionary,  and  preseiUiug 
insunnoun table  obstacles.  These  objections  be  regarded  as  the  otfi^pring  of 
^Dorant  prejudice,  which  it  was  his  province  to  overthrow.  He  isiiued  a 
pruepectus  embodyiag  facts  and  figures  to  disprove  such  objections,  which  he 
distributed  personally.  He  failed  to  meet  with  the  slightest  encouragement, 
but  on  the  contrary,  with  unqualified  ridicule,  as  a  visionary,  and  an 
outspoken  opposition  from  all  the  sailing-packet  interest,  who^e  craft  would 
be  endangered  if  the  enterprise  should  prove  successful.  Nothing  daunted 
by  these  difficulties,  which  served  only  to  furnish  him  new  arguments  favor- 
able to  his  project  and  to  enlarge  his  ideas,  he  issued  a  second  and  then  a 
third  prospectus,  giving  a  wider  scope  to  his  idea  od  a  more  extended  basis. 
Thus,  his  first  prospectus  contemplated  a  company  with  £100,000  sterling 
capital  to  build  steamers  of  1,0IXI  tons,  while  his  third  prospectus  proposed 
foraiiog  a  coaipany  with  £1,000,000  sterling  capital,  to  build  steamers  of 
1,800  to  2,000  tons.  These  prospectuses  presented  calculations  based  upon 
facts  connected  with  the  commerce  and  shipping  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tritaf  which  could  not  be  controverted,  the  only  remaining  point  was  to  satisfy 
ublic  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 

Here  was  a  direct  issue,  for  which  no  precedent  was  furnished,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  a  formidable  objection.  Although  the  fact  that  a  vessel 
ixught  be  safely  and  expeditiously  navigated  by  steam-power  from  port  to 
port  in  the  coasting  trade  was  fully  demonstrated,  it  was  universally  thought 
liopracticable  to  cross  the  ^Vtlantic  by  the  same  means.  It  was  a  Herculean 
la^k  to  turn  su^ch  currents  of  thought,  but  to  this  great  change  his  efforts  were 
directed.  In  accomplishing  this  he  set  about  organising  a  company  under 
the  title  of  **  The  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,'*  by 
securing  a  Board  of  Directors  upon  the  basis  of  his  third  prospectus,  as  stated, 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  To  further  this  he  waited  upon  lead- 
ing mercbanta  and  bankers,  soliciting  the  use  of  their  names  borrowing  them 
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as  a  man  would  borrow  money,  with  the  promise  to  return  it  as  soon  as  i 
coukl  do  without.  After  great  labor  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  list 
Directors.  With  tbc^e  he  came  before  the  public,  opening  books  of  eub-' 
fieri ption  to  the  stock.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  introduction  to  the  British 
public  of  a  new  project  embracing  such  physical  objections  as  Atlantic 
Ocean  steam  navigatiou  for  a  consecutive  number  of  days,  for  the  reaeou 
that  they  are  a  conservative  and  peculiarly  cautious  people,  slow  to  move^ 
while  ready  with  their  vast  wealth  for  great  enterprises.  The  books  uf 
eubscripliuu  were  opened  in  Julyf  1836,  shares  were  liberally  subscribed, 
sufficient  being  alloled  to  warrant  contracting  for  their  first  steamship,  which 
was  made  with  Messrs.  Curling  &  Young,  shipbuilders  at  Blackwall,  London. 
Relative  to  this  Dr.  Smith  wrote  his  New  York  correspondents : 

**I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Directors  of  the  *  British  and 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company*  have  contracted  for  the  building  of 
the  largest  and  intended  to  be  the  most  splendid  steamship  ever  built,  ex- 
pressly for  the  New  York  and  London  trade.     She  will  measure  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  tons,  two  hundred  feet  keel,  forty  feet  beam,  three  deckj?. 
and  everything  in  proportion.     She  will  carry  two  engines  of  two  hundredJ 
and  twenty-five  hor^e-power  each,  seven ty*six  inch  cylinder,  and  nine  feeli 
stroke.     The  expense  of  tins  steam-frigate  is  estimated  at  £60,000.     These 
large  undertakings  require  time  to  mature,  but  I  tliink  the  business  will  at 
last  be  (lone  cfiectu;\lly/* 


The  crmtriict  lor  tue  uyglnca  was  made  with  Messrs.  Claude,  Ginlwood  <Sc 
C^j.,  of  Glasgow,  which  lirm,  after  completing  about  two-thirds  of  the  work, 
waa  obliged  to  suspend  and  went  into  bankruptcy,  which  proved  a  serious 
disappointnieut,  involving  a  year's  delay.  A  new  contract  was  then  made 
with  Mr,  Robert  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  and  as  the  building  of  the  ship  pro- 
gressed the  views  of  the  Directors  enlarged,  resulting  in  the  completion  of 
the  **  British  Queen/'  of  two  thousand  Jour  hundred  tons*  The  delay  con- 
sequent upon  tlie  failure  of  the  iirst  contractors  for  the  engines,  coupled  with 
the  importance  uf  practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  crosding  the 
Atlnuiic  Ocean  by  steam,  determined  the  company  to  charter  the  steamer 
**Sirius,'*  of  about  seven  hundred  tons,  for  a  voyage  from  London  to  New 
York  and  return.  She  was  dispatched  from  London  1st  April,  18.%,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th,  making  the  passage  in  sixteen  days'  con- 
secuUve  steaming,  encountering  very  tempestuous  weather,  completely  de- 
monstrating the  feasibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  steam.  She  was  soon 
Aticoeeded  by  the  **  British  Queen,'^  which  left  London  in  July,  1839,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  after  a  passage  of  fourteen  and  a  half  days.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  value  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  give  the  prospectus  under  which  the 
eoterpriae  was  originated.    The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  tlie  original : 
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*'  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

'CAPITAL,  £1,000,000,  IN  10,000  SHAKES  OF  £100   EACH. 
DIRECTORS : 

*      "  Henry  BaiDbridge,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
'Cbas.  Ecderby,  Esq,,  CoL  Aspinwall,  IJ.  States  Consul, 

JuDius  Smith,  Esq., 
Jos.  RobiDsoii  Pun,  Esq., 

Liverpool, 
Jas,  Beale,  Esq.,  Cork. 
'Baukers — Messrs,  Puget»  Bainbrldge  tt  Co.,  12  St,  Paura  Churchyard. 
**  Secretary — Macgregor  Laird,  E^q. 


**  Capt.  Thomas  Lurkins, 
•*Capt,  Ilobt  Locke, 
**  Capt,  Rolit.  Isaacke, 
•*  Paul  Twigg,  Esq.,  Dublin, 


'  The  object  o{  this  company  i3  to  establish  a  regular  and  certain  commu- 
nicalloQ  by  steamships  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States*  The 
vessels  are  jnteucled  to  depart  alternately  from  London  and  Liverpool  to 
New  York  ;  their  average  pa??age  will  not  exceed  fifteen  days.  The  com- 
pany's first  .vessel,  the  'British  Queen,*  has  capacity  for  five  hundred  pas- 
6engerSy  twenty-five  days'  fuel,  and  eighty  tons  measuretnent  goods,  exclusive 
of  provii^ions,  stores,  etc, 

**  The  successful  voyages  of '  Sirius'  and  *  Great  Western*  steamships  having 
placed  the  success  of  the  undertaking  beyond  a  doubt,  the  Directors  are  now 
preparing  contracts  for  other  vessels  of  similar  description  to  the  *  British 
Jueen,"  and  will  be  able  in  1839  to  despatch  their  vessc4s  for  New  York  on 
the  Ist  and  lOth  of  each  month  from  London  and  Liverpool  alternately. 

**  Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  to  Macgregor  Laird,  Esq,,  at  the 
Goittpany*a  offices,  7^  Cornhill;  to  Buxendale,  Tathem,  Upton  &:  Johnston, 
7  Great  Manchester  Street.  London  ;  to  Isaac  Miller,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  and 
to  Boyle,  Low,  Pain  &  Co.,  Duane  Street,  Dublin.'* 

Such  was  the  modest  prospectus  under  which  a  system  of  ocean  steam 
navigation,  now  extending  throughout  the  entire  globe,  was  inaugurated. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  a  ktter  addressed  to  him  by  Dr. 
Junius  Smith,  replied  **  he  would  give  no  countenance  to  any  scheme  which 
Jm«l  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  established  system  of  the  country."* 

1830.— The  First  STKAMKRa  in  Chiisa.— In  the  "  Life  of  E.  C.  Bridge- 
man,  the  Pioneer  of  American  Missions  in  China,"  the  arrival  of  the  first 
st^bmer  at  ^lacao  is  thus  mentioned  in  his  diary ; 

•*  J/ay  1,  1830. — Arrived  at  Macao  on  the  19th  (April)  in  the  steamer 

*  Thoe  facts  were  ftiniishcd  to  ihe  JV,  V,  Evenih^  F&st  by  Henry  Smithj  of  ihc  firin  of 
W^dswonh  ^  Sroitli,  N.  V*,  who  is  in  possession  of  all  the  concipontlencc  from  the  first 
EiccfUioD  of  the  cniei prise. 
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'  Forbes/  the  fir^t  ship  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  visited  these  shores.     She's 
a  wonder  to  the  Chinese;  they  call  her  Fo  Shune, — The  Fire-Sbip." 

In  1832  a  Canton  paper  contained  an  advertisement  of  the  steamer 
"  King- fa/'  It  said,  "She  carries  a  cow,  a  surgeon,  a  band  of  music,  and 
has  rooms  elegantly  fitted  up  for  cards  and  opium  smoking/' 

In  1835  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  foreign  residents  t%  place  a  small 
steamboat  called  the  **  Jardine*'  upon  the  Canton  River,  to  run  between 
Lintin,  Macao,  and  Wbampoa.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  as  shown  in  the  following  correspondence,  the  under- 
taking was  temporarily  abandoned.  The  editor  of  the  Oinlon  Retjlsicr  re- 
marks: "  We  understand  that  the  project  of  running  the  steamer  in  the  way 
set  forth  in  the  letter  is  not  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  deputy-gov» 
ernor's  refusal  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  cod 
munity  of  Canton.  Perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  will  be  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  re-urge  this  reasonable  and  judicious  plan  of  communica- 
tion with  the  shipping  at  Lintin  and  w^ith  Macao.  A  united  and  determined 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  carry  this 
or  any  other  reasonable  project  into  effect. 

"  We  notice  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  foreign 
community  on  this  gubject.  The  name  of  every  foreign  merchant  in  Canton 
was  signed  to  the  letter  to  lIowi|uai  including  the  three  East  India  Com* 
pany's  agentSi  whose  names  head  the  list.    O  n  dc  omnia,*'* 


"  To  HowQUA,  Senior  Hong  Merchant Canton  : 

**  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  of  all  nations  residing  at  Canton^ 
having  for  years  past  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  the  tardiness 
and  uncertainty  of  our  communication  with  Macao,  where  our  wives  and 
children  reside,  as  well  as  from  the  difficulties  attending  the  conveyance  of 
letters  to  and  from  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  have  lately  procured  from 
Europe,  at  considerable  expense,  a  traveliug  boat  of  a  modern  consjIructioQ 
propelled  by  steam  and  capable  of  moving  against  wind  and  tide. 

**  The  said  boat  having  arrived  at  Lintin,  we  intend  to  order  her  up  with- 
out delay;  and,  as  the  ofKcers  stationed  at  the  different  forts,  never  having 
Been  a  travelling  boat  of  this  description,  may  entertain  erroneous  ideas  re- 
garding her,  and  may  attempt  to  impede  her  passage  up  the  river,  which 
might  terminate  in  disaster,  the  motive  of  our  now  addressing  you  is  to  re- 
quest the  favor  of  your  forwarding  a  true  statement  to  the  government 
officers,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  or  trouble* 

**  Being  all  personally  known  to  you,  it  is  guperfluous  to  assure  you  of  our 
peaceable  dispositions  and  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions. 

**Our  boat  is  purely  a  passage-boat,  and  no  cargo  can  ever  be  admitted. 
Neither  is  she  provided  with  a  defensive  weapon  of  any  description,  such  is 
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our  uobounded  coofideuce  in  the  protectioa  of  the  Imperial  governraenL 
Any  officer  doubtiDg  our  fitatement  can  satiafy  himself  by  personal  inspec- 
tioD. 

•The  regularity  of  communication  thus  esLablUhed  will  leave  no  induce- 
tt€Eit  to  resort  any  longer  to  Chinese  fast-boats  fur  the  con%'eyance  of  letters 
or  pas&engera,  \vhich  has  so  frequently  led  to  petition itig  at  the  city  gate,  re- 
moving at  once  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  to  the  Hong  merchants  as 
well  as  to  ourselves, 

**  The  boat  is  expected  at  Canton  in  seven  days,  when  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you,  sir,  or  any  geotieman  of  your  honorable  country,  on  board. 

"  With  compliments  we  affix  our  names, 

"  We  herein  state  her  length  85  feet,  beam  17  feet,  draft  of  water,  <i  feet. 
Reduced  to  Chinese  feet  in  the  Chinese  letter,  being  70  feet  length,  1-4  beam, 
6  draft  of  water." 


To  this  letter  the  Hong  merchants  replied : 

**  We  respectfully  inform   you,  benevolent  elder  brethren,  that  yesterday 

we  received  your  letter,  the  contents  of  which  we  immediately  submitted  to 

TSihheen,     Now,  we  have  received  the  Tuhhevn^s  reply,  which  we  have  faith- 

illy  transcribed,   and  we  present  it  prajing  that  you,   benevolent   elder 

ethren,   will  all  inform  yourselves   thereof.     You,   gentlemen,   and   the 

blished  authorities  of  your  honorable  country,  should  obey  the  orders 

bat  the  said  steamship  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  port.     When  there  are 

itters,  ships'  boats,  as  heretofore,  should  be  ordered  to  make  a  clear  report 

aod  bring  them  up  for  delivery.     We  earnestly  request  your   particular 

ttention    to   this   matter.     Directed  to  Mr,  Jardine   and   the   constituted 

rutlemen  for  their  information. 

"  Signc<l  by  Wooiaeyung,  and  ten  others. 
"11th  moon,  6th  day,— 25th  December,  1835/* 

The  acting  governor  aliio  wrote  to  Hong  merchants  in  reply  to  the  peti- 
tiou  of  the  foreign  merchants : 

"  JTc,  Guardian  of  the  Prince,  Acting  Governor-general  of  the  two  Kwang^ 
Smn/ewjof  Kwantung,  proclaims  to  the  Hong  merchants,  who  have  presented 
the  petition  of  the  English  foreign  merchant  Tanele  (Daniel)  and  the  others 
in  reply — 

**  I  have  examined,  and  find  that  each  sliip  of  every  nation  arriving  in  the 

^Chineee  waters  (of  Canton  proviiice;  have  hitherto  been  cargo-ships,  and, 

[>naequently,  they  have  been  permitted  to  come  up  to  Whampoa  ;  with  tbeise 

Koeptions,  ships  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  port.     As  the  ships  that  re- 

lin  at  anchor  in  the  offing  have  letters  for  delivery  and  suchdike  business. 

heretofore  it  hag  been  the  custom  to  order  ships'  boats  to  make  a  clear  re- 

ort  at  the  custom-houses,  and  then  allow  them  to  enter  the  port ;  these  are 

be  reported  and  fixed  regulations,     ^ow^  as  the  English  have  brought 

bfther  a  eteamship,  it  ia  proper  to  manage  the  affair  agre^&bV^  to  \.\i^  i^^^W 
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tioDfi.    Tbe  said  Hoog  merchants  must  immediately  transmit  the  orders  to 
the  foreiguer  of  the  said  steamship,  that  if  he  has  letters  he  should  order 
ships'  boats  to  make  a  clear  report,  and  then  enter  the  port  and  deliver  the 
letters,  he  must  not  hastily  bring  in  the  steamship ;  if  he  presumes  obstinately 
to  disobey,  I,  the  Acting-Governor,  have  already  issued  orders  to  all  the  forts 
that  when  the  steamship  arrives  they  are  to  open  a  thundering  fire  and  at*^ 
tack  her*     On  the  whole,  since  he  has  arrived  within  the  boundaries  of  th©^ 
Celestial  Dynaaty,  it  is  right  that  we  should  obey  the  laws  of  the  Celestial 
Dynasty.      I  order  the  said  foreigner  to  ponder  this  well  and  act  in   trem- 
bliDg  obedience  thereto. 
H  "Taoukwano,  15th  year,  11th  moon,  6th  day,— 25th  December,  1835." 

Hoppo  followed  this  letter  with  this  edict  three  days  later:  fl 

^v  "Pang^  by  Imperial  appointment CaniroUer' General  of  (he  ChtsUmi  at  Canton^ 

^M  "  I  have  examined  and  find  ih^t  the  reported  and  fixed  regulations  are 
^Bhat  the  foreign  ships  of  every  nation,  when   they  arrive  in  the  waters  of 
^Canton,  should,  as  the  law  directs,  make  a  clear  report  and  receive  a  pilot 
to  bring  them  up  to  Whampoa,     In  the  transmission  of  letters  hitherto  open 
boats  have  been  used  to  enter  and  leave  the  port,  which  waited  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  this  has   been   the  custom  for  very  many  years,  and  there   has 
neither   been   delay  nor  impedient;  and  most  assuredly  these  regulations 
are  unchangeable.   It  is  now  authenticated  that  the  English  have  petitioned 
respecting  a  newly-built  steamship.    This  is  scarcely  a  credible  affair.     She 
is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  port.     1  order  the  head  Hong  merchants  and  all 
^^Lhe  others  immediately  to  direct  their  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  expla- 
^pbatioD  of  the  orders  to  the  said  foreigners,  that  they  should  be  obedient  to 
the  fixed  regulations  as  established  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  they  should 
^_  use  ships*  small  open  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  in  going  and  re- 
^piurning,  and  reverently  obey  the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Dynasty  ;  they  are  not 
'      allowed  presumptuously  to  make  changes  and  oppose  the  prohibitory  laws. 
Forthwith  obey  my  former  orders  ou  this  business,  And  await  the  reply  of 
the  Acting*Governor. 
"Taoukwano,  15th  year,  llth  moon,  0th  day,— December  28,  1835/' 

The  doubt  expressed  by  Pang  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  "affair'*  of  the 

Uteamer  is  pointed  at  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  she  may  be  employed  ; 

[ie  does  not  believe  that  she  is  merely  intended  aa  a  passage- boat  and  packet, 

f  Beems  afraid  there  is  some  ulterior  design  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners.* 

**  The  steamer  •  Jardinc '  was  sailed  out  as  a  schooner  from  Aberdeen  (Scotland),  And 
arriverl  in  September,  1835,  at  Lintin,  where  her  machinery  V as  put  in  working  order; 
and  she  made  several  trips  to  the  Boguc  ( Hocca  Tigris)  in  November,  being  intended  as  a 
P«wsenger  and  mail  conveyance  l)clwecn  Macao,  Linlin,  and  Canton.  But.  although  every 
foreign  merchant  residing  at  Canton  signed  a  letter  to  Howqua  for  submission  to  Uic  Cover- 
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[d  Williams'  "Middle  Kingdom"  (vol*  i.  pp,  573,  574,  edition  l^HTG)  there 
ia  a  description  of  a  steamer  which  **  was  attached  to  drawiags  made  by  tho 
Chinese  when  the  English  attacked  Canton  in  1841 :  ** 

"  She*s  more  than  thret  hundred  cubits  long, 
And  thirty-odd  in  height  and  breadth  i 
Iron  is  used  to  bend  her  stiff  and  stout, 
And  she's  painted  black  all  round  about ; 
Like  a  weaver's  shuttle  is  her  shape  ; 
On  both  sides  carriage  wheels  are  6]ced| 
And,  using  fossil  coal  to  make  a  fire, 
They  whirl  around  as  the  race*horse  flics, 
or  white  cloth  all  the  sails  arc  mftde, 
In  winds  both  fair  and  foul  she  goes. 
On  her  bow  is  the  god  of  the  waves, 
At  stem  and  stem  is  a  revolving  gun  j 
Mcr  form  is  truly  terrific  to  men. 
The  god  of  the  North  displaying  hi*  sanctity, 
The  sunken  rocks  there  shoaled  the  steamer; 
All  who  saw  it  witnessed  to  the  justice  of  heaven. 
None  of  the  plans  of  the  foreigners  took  effect, ' 
Which  greatly  delighted  the  hearts  of  men." 

In  this  connection,  referring  to  the  American  steamers  trading  in  Canton 
i?aters,  Mr.  Gideon  Nye  wrote  : 

"  Premising  that  several  steamers  under  the  British  flag  preceded  the 
coming  of  any  but  a  very  small  one  under  our  own,  I  merely  recall  that  this 
one  was  the  *  Fire-Fly,*  sent  out  in  pieces  by  H.  B>  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
to  run  between  Canton  and  Whampoa  ;  that  he  sent  next  the  *  Spark  '  (that 
is  still  running  to  Macao,  after  haviu'g  been  lengthened  abou^ sixteen  feet)^ 
also  in  pieces,  chiefly  for  account  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B,  Eudicott ;  and  another 
called  the  *  Midas/  that  went  hence  to  Brazil.  These  all  came  out  during 
my  absence  from  Canton, — that  is,  after  1845  and  before  1850* 

**  During  the  same  period  three  British  steamers  were  running  between 
Canton  and  Hong  Kong, — the  '  Corsair,'  the  *  Canton,*  and  the  *  Hong 
Kong/  In  1854  the*  late  Mr.  Robert  Sturgis,  Mr.  J.  B.  Endicott,  and  my- 
self sent  to  New  York  for  a  larger  class  steamer  fur  this  river  trade,  and  in 
her  (utider  command  of  Captain  Sampson)  came  the  late  Captain  George  U. 
8ands  as  chief  engineer ;  she  being  called,  I  think,  the  *Fung  Shung'  when  she 
left  New  York,  but  the  new  name  of*  River  Bird/  suggested  by  my  partner, 
Mr*  Tackerman  (late  U.  8.  Minister  in  Greece),  was  given  her  here.    In  1854 

nor,  stating  the  purpose  of  lier  employment  and  engaging  that  she  should  be  restricted  to  it, 
t!ic  chief  authorities  refused  consent  to  her  entering  the  river ;  and  this  was  peremptory,  not- 
withstanding the  admirar*  disposition  to  admit  her,  having  visited  her  and  allowed  her  lo 
lake  his  own  junk  in  tow  up  and  down  Anson's  Bay,  after  which  he  freely  acknowledged 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  her  running.'* — Gideok  Nye,  in  CAtma  /^niew,  Hong 
Eong,  1S75. 
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the  steamer  'Carolioa  '  was  bought  for  me  in  CaliforDii,  and  brought  over 
by  Captain  Sampfion  in  1855;  but  I  sent  her  to  Calcutta,  where  also  the 
'  River  Bird'  waa  sent  by  Mr.  Sturgis  after  the  war  of  1856  stopped  the  river 
traffic.  ITostilitiea  here  continued  until  1860,  though  after  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  in  185M^  there  was  a  partial  resumption  of  business*  Meantime 
Captain  Sampson  had  returned  to  California  and  brought  over  the  *  WilHa- 
roette/  Soon  after  the  *  White  Cloud  *  came  cut  from  New  York,  chiefly 
for  Mr.  Sturgis'  and  Captain  Sands's  account,  and  next  the  'Hankow/  both 
inder  steam,  followed  later  by  the  *  Kiushau '  in  pieces,  to  be  set  up 

rbampoa.  The  *  Fire- Dart'  was  sent  down  from  Shanghai,  followed  then* 
later,  by  the  '  Po-yang*  and  '  Kiu-Kiang.*     The  '  Hankow'  was  destroyed 
fire  here,  and  the  *Po-yang*  was  lost  in  a  typhoon  near  IMacao."* 

1836* — Proposed  Invulnerable  Steam  Battery  axd  Torpedo  Boat. 
—The  New  York  Tim€.\  io  1836,  say^,  "  Clinton  Roosevelt  of  N.  Y.,  baa 
vented  an  invulnerable  steam  battery.  It  is  rendered  invulnerable  by  mak- 
ing the  bow  and  stern  of  the  vesecl  alike  sharp  and  plating  them  with 
poliBhed  iron  armor,  with  high  bulwarks,  and  a  sharp  roof  plated  in  like 
manoer,  with  the  design  of  glancing  the  balls.  The  means  of  offense  are  a 
torptfdo  made  to  lower  on  Bearing  an  enemy,  and  driven  by  a  mortar  into 
the  enemy's  side  under  water,  where,  by  a  fusee,  it  will  explode.  There  is 
also  a  large  cannon  at  each  end  of  the  battery,  and  mortars  to  throw  com- 
bustibles upon  the  sails  and  decks  of  opponents.  There  are  means  to  pre- 
sent balh  reaching  any  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  design  is  always  to 
"fight  the  vessel  end-on/* 

This  device  seems  not  to  have  been  put  to  practical  experiment,  but  m^ 
of  the  ideas  have  been  adopted  or  incorporated  in  veesela  of  a  later  date. 

183G. — Commodore  Barron *i  PROW-snip* — A  model  of  Commodoi 
James  Barroh's  prow-ghip  was  exhibited  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
Washington  in  1836,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Seamanship  building  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Its  inventor  thus  described 
this,  the  first  steam  ram  ever  proposed,  under  date  February  11,  1836  : 

"  I  would  propose  that  a  vessel  be  constructed  of  solid  logs  of  light  timber, 
the  gravity  of  which  would  not  exceed  four- tenths  that  of  water,  and  be  <if 
Buch  bulk  that  the  upper  part  of  the  solid  log-work  of  the  centre  v< 
would  float  six  or  eight  feet  above  its  surface. 

"  Ivet  this  vessel,  or  combination  of  vessels,  be  of  large  dimensions,  say 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  and  seventy  or  eighty  feet  wide,  and  resembling  in  their  form  a  si 
boat  of  the  treble  construction.     The  prow  should  be  very  strong,  and  for 
few  feet  aft  a  little  sharp;  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  impair  its  strength. 
The  point  of  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  less  thickness  than  three  or  four 


♦  Gideon  Nye,  author  of 
Gibbons. 
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Tfeet,  an«i  not  exceediog  in  its  whole  length  beyond  the  bow  of  the  centre 
vessel  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  that  prominence  coshered  with  iron  plates 
from  three  to  four  ifiches  thick,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  six  or  eight 
feet  long  on  each  arm,  formed  into  an  acute  angle  to  fit  tlie  shape  of  the 
prow,  and  enlarged  at  their  junction  on  the  point  of  the  prow  to  about  eight 
or  tan  laches  in  thickness,  and  rounding  outwards  in  sharp-pointed  kuobs» 
cut  in  large  diamond  form.  These  plates  should  be  placed  four  or  five  inches 
apart  from  each  other,  and  let  half  their  thickness  into  the  wood,  which  will 
produce  a  saw-shaped  space  upon  the  prow^  and  prevent  the  glancing  of  the 
%''efHel  from  her  oliject,  either  up  or  down,  or  sideways. 

**  The  logs  that  form  the  prow  should  be  at  least  two  feet  square,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  wood,  such  as  oak  or  elm^ 
and  occupy  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  up  and  down,  and  be  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  same  kind  of  timber.  The  iron  plates  should  be  securely 
bolted  through  the  whole  mass,  but  particularly  so  through  these  logs  of 
hard  timber.  To  protect  the  crew  and  machinery  from  shot,  let  the  guard* 
Tcssels  without  the  centre  vessel  be  built  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of 
solid  white  pine  timber,  and  projected  a  sufHcient  distance  from  the 
^ides  of  the  centre  vessel  to  embrace  the  paddle-wheels.  These  barricade 
vessels  should  be  of  sufficient  elevation  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  paddle- 
wheelii.  Each  of  the  lower  parts  must  form  a  bottom  similar  to  the  centre 
one,  and  be  secured  to  it  forw^ard  and  aft  by  the  cross  logs  of  which  the 
centre  vessel  is  constructed,  projecting  from  her  sides  to  such  a  distance  as 
to  allow  spaces  for  the  paddle-wheels  on  each  side,  and  from  as  many  points 
above  the  water  between  the  paddle-wheels  as  might  be  required  for  strength, 

"The  water  is  admitted  to  these  paddle-wheels  between  the  bows  of  these 
vessels  through  a  channel  formed  by  a  long  inverted  arch,  the  lowest  point 
of  nhich  must  descend  below  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wheels.  The 
wUd  log- work,  forward  and  aft  of  the  centre  vessel,  should  form  a  mass  of 
at  leadt  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  or  as  the  side  vessels, 

"Over  the  top  of  these  vessels  lay  a  tier  of  logs  about  two  feet  equarSi 
ithich  will  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  crew*  and  machinery  from  any  as- 
€iniilt$  by  boarding,  etc*  The  middle  vessel  may  be  hollowed  out,  at  a  proper 
dbtaoce  from  her  extremes,  if  more  buoyancy  is  required  than  the  timber 
itself  gives,  except  amidships,  and  there  the  log-work  should  be  continuous 
from  the  prow  all  the  w*ay  aft 

**The  object  of  this  vessel  is  to  destroy  men-of-war  by  running  into  them 
with  such  impetuosity  as  to  break  down  their  sides  sufficiently  to  admit 
water  in  such  quantities  as  would  defy  all  possible  eliorts  to  prevent  im- 
mediate sinking. 

•'Only  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  prow  of  this  vessel  ought  to  be 
allowe<l  to  strike  the  ship  that  is  assailed;  the  other  parts, above  and  below, 
should  recede  or  incline  aft,  and  this  ten  or  twelve  feet  space  should  be  so 
riilnati^d   us  to  (ouiG  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  enemy  five  or  six  feet 
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above  the  water  and  five  or  six  feet  below  its  surface.  Tbe  resistance  to  the 
stroke  would  be  less  impeded  tbaii  it  would  be  were  it  given  by  a  prow  of 
greater  extent,  and  of  course  it  would  he  more  certain  to  pierce  or  break 
downlhat  part  of  the  aide  of  the  enemy *3  ship  which  it  might  come  in  cou* 
tact  with.  Three  steam-engines,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power 
each,  would  propel  such  a  vessel  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  or  more, 
per  hour,  and  should  be  preferred  to  larger  ones,  aa  they  would  be  less  liable 
lo  damage  from  the  shock  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  when  the  vessel 
should  come  at  her  full  speed  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 

**  Let  those  who  are  curious  or  doubtful  of  tbe  efficiency  of  this  plan  cal- 
culate the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  a  stationary  body  by  a  con- 
cussion so  violent  as  would  be  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  the  prow  of  this 
masfiive  vessel.  To  make  it  apparent  that  the  strongest  ships  in  the  world 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  resist  such  force,  it  need  only  be  observed  that 
they  seldom  come  in  contact  with  each  other  with  any  violence  without 
sinking  or  sustaining  a  most  destructive  degree  of  damage. 

"  Ancient  as  well  as  modern  history  furnisher  us  with  many  proofs  of  the 
decided  effects  of  this  mode  of  attack.  The  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
were  in  the  practice  of  running  into  each  other's  vessels  at  their  greaiest 
speed,  impelled  by  their  oars;  and  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  when  they 
found  their  enemies  en^ngled  with  their  friends,  so  as  to  render  them  sta- 
tionary for  the  moment  of  their  assault,  that  it  seldom  failed  to  produce  thai 
description  of  destruction  contemplated  by  the  adoption  of  this  invention ; 
but  the  power  of  steam  and  the  Bolid  couiitruction  of  this  vessel  would  give 
this  mode  of  attack  a  decidetl  advantage  over  all  otber  attempts  of  a  similar 
ature  ever  heretofore  resorted  to,  and  beyond  a  doubt  insure  success. 
'*  The  proof  of  the  effects  of  an  attack  made  by  a  whale  on  the  ship  *  Essex* 
of  New  Bedford,  in  the  year  1819,  is  conclusive  that  no  construction  of  a 
ship  now  known  could  resist  the  shock  of  such  a  vessel  as  the  one  I  have 
described.  A  circumstance  not  very  dissimilar  occurred  to  Captain  Jones^ 
in  the  United  States  ship  '  Peacock/  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  instances  of  destruction  occasioned  to  vessels  by  one  running  into 
another  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  if  the  plan  recommended 
above  should  be  adopted  on  a  proper  scale,  it  could  never  fail  of  effectiDg  its 
object 

**  The  rudder  is  attached  to  the  centre  vessel,  and  must  be  moved  by  a 
wheel,  which  may  be  placed  on  tbe  upper  surface  of  tbe  centre  vessel,  under 
the  roof  ur  main  covering,  eitber  forward  or  aft;  but  I  should  prefer  Its 
being  aft,  and  it  should  be  considerably  forward  and  lower  down  than  in 
ordinary  cases.  A  breast* work  sliould  be  raised  aft,  for  the  protection  of 
officers  and  others;  also  for  the  chimneys  and  eteam*pipes,  in  their  proper 
places,  which  should  be  circular. 

"The  timber  alluded  to  in  the  above  description  h  the  white  pinc,^ — 
^PuiWiStrobuM,* — poplar, — *Lmodendraii  TulipiferUf* — and  some  species  of  the 
^um,  none  of  which  exceed  four-tenths  of  the  gravity  of  water. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"The  prow  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  description  is  not  of  such  a 
form  as  I  would  either  use  myself  or  recommend  to  tho96  whom  I  would 
allow  to  use  my  invention:  that  form  might  become  fixed  m  the  body  as- 
eatled,  but  the  form  represented  by  the  drawing  will  surely  clear  itself. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  different  presentations  of  the  prow  and  its  momentum^ 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  in  contact  with  a  solid  body. 

**  Dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  steam  prow-ship :  ■ 


Length. 

Width, 

Depth. 

Kumb«f  of 

JrcL 

/e^. 

JcH. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Middle  vessel 

150 

20 

30 

90,000 

Side  vessels 

each  125 

12 

50 

Ixith  90,000 

Ntunbcr  of  cubic  feet  in  the  three  vessels^  180,000,   1 
Weight  of  each  cubic  foot  of  white  pine  in  the  three  vessels,  24  pounds. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  three  vessels,  4,320,000  pounds,  or  1,963  Ions. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  three  vessels  multiplied  by  their  velocity  gives,  as  the  whole  mo* 
menium  of  the  three  ves^ls,  43,200,000  pounds. 

Momentum  on  each  foot  of  the  prow,  900,000  pounds."^ 

1A36.^-Steam  Tow-Boats  on  the  Delaware. — Steam  tow-boats  were 
totroduced  upon  the  Delaware  in  1H30,  as  appears  from  the  following 
mdvertisement  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Xed^^  March  25,  1886: 

**  PiitLADELPniA  Steam  Tow-Boat  Co. 

**  A  meeting  of  the  stockholdera  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  next, 
at  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  Exchange,  at  7  o'clock. 

**  Merchants  generally,  who  take  an  interest  in  facilitating  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware  by  means  of  steam  tow-boats,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attebd. 

**  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

D,  B,  Stacey,  Secretary/' 

1836. — Registered  Steam  Vessels  of  Great  Britain. — The  number 
of  registered  steam- vessels  in  Great  Britain  in  183G  waa  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven.  One  bundretl  and  Hfly-three  were  under  fifty  tons, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  more  under  one  hundred  tong.  The 
namber  above  one  hundred  tons  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six* 
The  largest*  the  "Monarch,*'  of  Lcftidon,  measured  only  ?ixe  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  no  other  exceeded  four  buudred  tons.  The  new5pa|»era 
of  ihifl  year  apeak  of  *'an  Immeme  steam*frigate,  to  be  called  ihe  *  Gorgon,* 
to  be  built  in  London.  She  is  to  be  eleven  hundred  tuns,  and  will  carry 
twelve  guos,  and  is  larger  than  the  old  seventy-fours." 

In  1837  the  number  and  tonnage  of  »team-vessels  belonging  t^>  the  British 
empire  distinguishing  British  possessions  in  Europe  from  the  British  plan- 
tationii,  was 
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England *  432 

Scotland,     ^ 109 

Ireland S7 

Total  for  United  Kingdom.                    .         .  61S 

Isles  of  GuerAsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,         ...  6 

British  Plantations,          ......  44 

Total  for  all 66§ 


Tonnage* 
37.240 
13.368 
18437 


69.0^5 
S31 

78.288 


The  First  Practical  Screw  Steamers. 

1836. — Captaio  John  EricssoD,*  a  native  of  Sweden,  who  had  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  hia  patent  for  propelling  vessels  heeo  a  resident 
in  England,  and  was  well  known  as  a  mechanician  of  originality  and  skill,  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  Englanil,  July  13, 1836|  for  a  spiral  propeller  consisting  of 
two  broad  thin  hoops  with  eight  fan§,  each  fixed  on  ashaflt,  the  outer  hoop  re- 
volving in  a  contrary  direction  and  at  a  greater  velocity  to  the  inner  one. 
This  propeller  was  to  be  entirely  submerged  ahafi  the  rudder^  the  sha 
passing  through  ihe  stern-post;  the  rudder  was  divided  into  two  parts,  coa-« 
nected  by  a  strong  iron  stay  on  each  side,  having  a  wide  bend  to  allow  the 
rudder  to  traverse  clear  of  the  shaft,  Before  the  const/uction  of  his  first 
vessel  Captain  Ericsson  experimented  in  a  circular  bath  in  London  with  a 
model  boat,  which  was  propelled  by  a  screw.  This  model  boat  was 
fitted  with  a  small  engine  supplied  with  steam  by  a  pipe  leading  from 
a  steam-boiler  over  the  centre  of  the  bath  and  descending  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  water-line,  where  it  was  branched  off  by  a  swivel-joint  and  connected 
with  the  engine  in  the  boat.  Steam  being  admitted  in  this  pipe,  the  engine 
in  the  boat  was  put  in  action,  and  motion  was  thus  communicated  to  the 
propeller.  This  model,  though  less  than  three  feet  long,  performed  its  voy- 
age  about  the  ba^sin  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

His  next  step  in  the  invention  was  the  construction  of  a  wooden  boat 
forty-five  feet  long,  eight  feet  beam,  three  feet  draught  of  water,  with  two 
propellers,  each  five  feet  two  inches  in  dianfeter.  So  successful  was  this  ex- 
periment that  when  steam  was  turned  on  for  the  first  time  the  boat  moved 
at  once  upwards  often  miles  an  hour  without  any  alteration  in  her  machin* 
ery.  This  vessel  was  named  by  the*  inventor  the  "  Francis  B.  Ogden,'*  in 
compliment  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  who  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  and  encourage  his  efforts.  The  vessel  was  built  at  Wapping,  by 
Mr.  Gulliver,  boat*builder,  and  was  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of. 
testing  Ericsson's  propel  1  en 


*  Eric  U  in  Scandinavian  countries  the  same  as  Enrico  in  Italian,  Enrique  in  SpAoisIi, 
Heinrich  in  German,  Henri  in  French,  and  Henry  in  English.  So  that  Mr.  Ericsson  may 
be  called  Mr,  Hcnrvson. 
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The  following  description  of  ber  motive  power  was  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine  for  June,  1837  : 

**  The  propelling  apparatus  is  placed  at  the  stern,  and  works  entirely  under 
the  water.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  application  of  the  old  and  well-known 
principle  of  the  water  ?crew,  by  which  a  great  propelling  power  ia  concen- 
trated in  a  small  space.  Of  the  degree  of  power  concentrated  no  better 
proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  4i  knots,  against  wind 
and  tide,  was  produced  by  an  apparatus  measuring  only  5  feet  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide,  weighing  only  615  pounds,  and  worked 
by  a  high* pressure  engine  having  2  cylinders  of  14  inches  stroke  and  12 
inchea  diameter,  and  which,  during  the  experiment,  made  only  60  strokes  per 
minute,  and  showed  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  50  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  new  propelling  apparatus  consists  of  two  short  cylinders  of  thin 
wrought  iron  supported  by  arms  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  are  placed  en- 
tirely under  the  water  at  the  stern  and  made  to  revolve  in  contrary  direc- 
tions round  a  common  centre.  To  the  outer  periphery  of  each  cylinder  is 
attached  a  series  of  spiral  planes  or  plates,  which  may  be  placed  at  any  angle^ 
according  to  the  effect  sought  to  te  (obtained,  whether  it  be  great  speed  or 
great  propeJling  power. 

'*The  apparatus  may  be  made  to  ship  and  unship  at  pleasure;  the  engine 
that  works  it  may  also  be  loco-movable,  so  as  to  be  worked  upon  deck  and 
any  part  of  the  deck  ;  and  in  these  two  peculiarities  we  are  incUne<l  to  think 
the  chief  advantage  of  this  new  step  in  steam  navigation  will  be  found  to 
consist.  Sailing-vessels  may  by  this  means  command  all  the  aid  that  ^team 
can  give  them  without  divesting  themselves  of  any  of  their  peculiar  fitness 
for  long  sea  voyages  or  undergo  any  change  in  their  original  coastruction.*^'*' 

As  noticed,  the  "Ogden"  when  first  tried,  April,  1-^37,  upon  the  Thames, 
attained  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  houi\  She  subsequently  towed  schooners 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  American 
packet'^bip  "  Toronto,"  of  six  hundred  and  tifly  tons  register,  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  five  English  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  following  certificate : 

**  PackeT'Ship  •  Toronto/ 
"  l^^  THE  Thames,  2S1I1  May,  1837, 

**  We  feel  pUaaure  in  certifying  that  your  experimcntul  steaml»oat,  the 
*  Frauds  B*  Ogden/  has  this  morning  towed  our  ship  at  the  rate  of  4i  knots 
p  ibrougU  the  water,  and  agaimi  tide. 

"E.  Kashly,  PiYol!, 
**  IL  II.  Hooey.  Mate, 
^♦•To  Captain  Ericsson/' 

The  London  engineers  looked  upon  the  experiment  with  silent  neglect, 
and  when  the  subject  was  laid  before   the  British  Admiralty  it  failed  to 
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attract  its  favorable  notice.  Accounts  of  the  experiments,  with  favorable 
mention  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  other  public  journal ;  also  in  the  Civil 
Eji-ginte/s  and  Architect' i  Journal^  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
the  London  Mechanics'  Maganne^  and  similar  publications. 

Perceiving  its  peculiar  and  admirable  fitness  for  ehips-of-war,  £riC8Son  wa 
coniideDt  that  the  Lonb  of  the  Admiralty  would  at  once  order  the  construction 
of  a  war-steamer  on  the  new  priuciple.  He  therefore  invited  them  to  an  ex- 
cursion in  tow  of  his  experimental  boat.  Accordingly,  the  Admiralty 
barge  was  ordered  to  Somerset  House,  and  Ericsson's  little  steamer  was 
lashed  alongside  of  it. 

A  lecture  before  the  Boston  Lyceum  in  December,  1843,  by  John  O.  Sar- 
gent, supplies  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  trip  : 

"The  barge  contained  Sir  Charles  Adara, Senior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Sir  William  Symonds,  Surveyor  of  the  British  Navy ;  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
the  Commander  of  the  Second  British  North  Pole  Expedition  ;  Captain 
Beaufort,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  other  scientific  and 
naval  officers, 

"  In  anticipation  of  a  severe  scrutiny  from  so  distinguished  a  personage  as 
the  chief  constructor  of  the  British  navy,  the  inventor  had  carefully  pre- 
pared plans  of  his  mode  of  propulsion,  which  were  spread  on  the  damask 
cloth  of  the  magnificent  barge*  To  hiB  utter  astonishment,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  this  scientific  gentleman*  did  not  appear  to  take  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  his  explanations.  On  the  contrary,  with  those  expressible  shrugs  of 
the  shoulder  and  shakes  of  the  head  which  convey  so  much  without  abso- 
lutely committing  the  actor, — with  an  occasional  @Iy,  mysterious,  undertone 
remark  to  his  colleagues, — he  indicated  plainly  that  though  his  humanity 
would  not  permit  him  to  give  a  worthy  man  cause  for  un happiness,  yet  *  he 
could  an'  if  he  would'  demonstrate  by  a  single  word  the  utter  futility  of  tbe 
invention. 

''  Meanwhile  the  little  steamer  proceeded  at  a  steady  progress  often  miles 
an  hour  through  the  arches  of  the  Southwark  and  London  bridges  towards 
Limehouse,  and  the  steam-engine  manufactory  of  the  Messrs,  Seward.  Their 
lordships  having  landed  and  inspected  the  huge  piles  of  the  marine  engines 
intended  for  his  Majesty *s  steamers,  with  a  look  at  their  favorite  propelling 
apparatus,  the  '  Morgan  paddle-wheel,*  re-embarked,  and  were  safely  re- 
turned lo  Somerset  House  by  the  noiseless  and  unseen  propeller  of  the  new 
steamer. 

**  On  parting,  Sir  Charles  Adam,  with  a  sympathizing  air,  shook  Erics:»on 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in 
showing  him  and  his  friends  this  interesting  experiment,  adding  that  he 
feared  he  had  put  himself  to  too  great  an  expense  and  trouble.  Notwith- 
standing this  ominous  ending  of  the  day's  excursion,  Ericsson  felt  confident 
that  their  lordships  would  not  fail  to  proeive  t^e  importance  of  the  inven- 
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liot).  To  bis  surprise,  however,  a  few  days  ftfterwards  a  letter  written  by 
CaptaiQ  Beaufort,  at  the  suggestion,  probably,  of  the  LonU  of  the  Admir- 
alty^ was  put  into  his  hands,  iu  which  that  gentleman,  who  had  witnessed 
Ih6  ex})€riment,  expressed  his  regret  that  their  lordships  had  been  very 
JDEkiich  disappoiuted  at  its  results*  The  reason  was  altogether  inexplicable  to 
the  inventor;  for  the  speed  attained  at  the  trial  far  exceeded  anything  that 
had  been  accomplished  by  any  paddle-wheel  steamer  on  stj  small  a  scale. 

''  Au  accident  soon  relieved  his  astonishment.  The  subject  having  been 
started  at  a  dinner-table  where  a  friend  of  Ericsson  was  presenttSir  William 
Symonds  ingeniously  remarked  that*  even  if  the  propeller  bad  the  power  of 
propelling  a  vessel,  it  would  be  found  altogether  useleiis  in  practice,  because 
the  power  being  applied  in  the  stern,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  the  vessel  steer/  It  may  not  be  obvious  to  every  one  how  this  naval 
philosopher  derived  his  conclusion  ;  but  his  hearers  doubtless  acqulesed  in 
hia  oracular  proposition,  and  were  amused  at  the  idea  of  *  undertaking  to 
steer  a  vessel  when  the  power  was  applied  in  her  stern/ 

'*  But  we  may  well  excuse  the  British  Admiralty  for  exhibiting  no  interest 
tn  the  invention  when  the  engineering  corps  of  the  empire  arrayed  itself  in 
opposition  to  it,  alleging  that  it  was  constructed  upon  erroneous  principles 
and  was  full  of  practical  defects  ;  regarding  its  failure  as  too  certaio  to  au- 
thorize any  speculation  of  its  success.  The  plan  of  screw  propulsion  was 
specially  submitted  to  many  distinguished  eugineerg,  and  publicly  discussed 
In  the  Bcientilic  journals;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  one  but  the  inventor 
who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  numerous  demonstrations  proving  the  vast 
loss  of  mechanical  power  which  must  attend  the  substitute  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned paddle-wheel/* 

In  August,  1837,  a  lithograph  of  the  apparatus  tjf  the  **  F.  B.  Ogden'*  waa 
published  in  London,  The  machinery  wras  subsequently  removed  and  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes. 

The  Novelty. — In  the  winter  of  1837  the  ** Novelty,"  a  canal  boat,  was 
fitted  with  Kricsson*s  propeller,  aud  sent  to  ply  on  the  canal  between  Man- 
chester and  London,  England.  The  propellers  were  but  two  feet  six  inches 
ill  diAmet^.  and  were  driven  by  an  engine  often  horse-power ;  nevertheless, 
tlie  boat  realized  a  speed  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  This  is  the  first 
icrew-boat  ever  employed  for  commercial  purposes,  but  in  a  short  time  she 
was  laid  up,  owing  to  the  failure  of  her  owners. 
,  Although  Ericsson's  invention  was  treated  with  indifference  by  the  high- 
est naval  scientific  authority  of  England,  Mr  Ogden  did  not  lose  his  interest 
or  belief  in  it.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  attainment's  in  mechanical 
science,  and  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  applied  the  principle  of 
the  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  of  having  originated  the  idea  of  right- 
angular  cranks  for  marine  engines.  His  practical  experience  and  long  study 
of  the  subject— for  he  was  the  first  to  stem  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
siattppi,  and  first  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  steam  alone — enabled  him  at  once 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  inventor's  demonstrations. 
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Other  circumstunces  consoled  Ericsson  for  the  rejection  of  hLs  propeller 
by  the  Admiralty*  The  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Captain  Kobert 
F.  Stockturi,  U*  S»  N.,  then  in  London,  who  was  induced  to  accompany  the! 
inventor  on  one  of  his  experimental  trips  on  the  Thames.     Captain  Stockton  ■ 
must  be  credited  with  being  the  first  naval  officer  who  dared  to  act  upon  the 
suggestions  of  Ericsson  m  to  the  application  of  Iiis  propellor  to  shipa-of-warJ 
He  saw  the  importance  of  \he  inventioUi  ami  his  acute  judgment  enableol 
him  to  predict  it  was  destined  Ut  work  a  revolution  in  naval  architecture. 
After  making  a  trip  in  the  "  Ogden/*  from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich, 
he  ordered  Mr.  Ericsson  to  build  for  him  forthwith  two  iron  boats,  for  the 
United  States,  with  steam  machinery  and  propeller  on  the  plan  rejected  by 
the  British  Admiralty.     **  I  do  not  want,"  said  Captain  Stockton*  **  the 
opinions  of  scientific  men  :  what  I  have  seen  this  day  eatisfies  me/*     At  a 
dinner  at  Greenwich  Captain  Stockton  made  several  predictions  respecting  , 
the  new  invention,  all  t)f  which  have  been  realized.  To  the  inventor  he  said, 
in  words  of  no  unmeaning  compliment,  "  We  will  make  your  name  ring  on 
the  Delaware  as  soon  as  we  get  the  propeller  there." 

Captain  Stockton  not  only  ordered,  on  his  own  account,  two  iron  boats, 
but  at  once  brought  the  subject  before  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  numerous  plans  and  models  made  at  his  own  expense,  explaining 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  new  invention  for  shipa-of^war.  So  completely 
waa  he  persuaded  of  Its  importance,  and  so  determined  hia  views  should  be 
carried  out»  that  he  assured  the  inventor  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  test  the  propeller  on  a  large  scale  ;  Ericsson  wag  so  confident 
that  the  perseverence  and  energy  of  Captain  Stockton  would  accomplish  all 
he  projnised  that  he  abandoned  his  professional  engagements  in  England 
and  ^et  OJit  for  the  United  States  at  once. 

TuE  Enterprise, — Before  leaving  England,  however,  he  built  for  Mr. 
John  Thomas  Wood  bouse  an  iron  screw  propeller,  which  was  named  the 
"  Enterprise,"  to  run  as  a  pas:5enger-boat  on  the  Ashby*deda*Zouch  Canal. 
Her  length  was  about  70  feet;  beam,  7  feet;  and  her  engine  about  14 
hor*«e-power;  her  speed,  from  0  to  10  miles  an  hour.  She  commenced  riu^ 
ning  on  the  canal  in  August,  1^39,  and  having  run  the  scasoif  throug]|| 
without  profit  was  afterwards  need  as  a  steam-tug  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey* 

The  Nam!  Magazine  for  November,  1837,  published  at  New  Vurk  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Nuval  Lyceum,  and  which  contains  a  de* 
scriptiuns  and  drawing  of  Ericsson's  propeller  for  steamboats,  says:  **Wo  do 
it  from  a  conviction  that  this  ingenious  engineer  has  discovered  a  most  vnlu* 
able  improvement  in  the  mode  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam/'  and  adds, 
*'  If  it  eucceeds  on  a  Urge  scale  as  well  as  it  has  on  the  trials  already,  it 
^muit  eraate  an  entire  revolution  in  Um  mode  oj propelling  by  steam,** 

1838. — The  Robert  F.  Stocktok. — The  iron  vessel  built  for  Captain 
Stockton  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird  A  Co.,  of  Birkeu^- 
head,  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  and  named  the  **  Robert  F.  Stockton/'    A 
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'^Jrawitig  of  this  vessel  as  rigged  for  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  illustrates 
**  Woodcroft's  Hiatory  of  Steam  Navigation/' 

Oa  a  trial  below  Blackwall  the  12th  of  January^  183!),  in  the  presence  of 
thirty  gentlemeu,  a  distaoce  of  nine  miles  (over  the  laud)  was  passed  with 
the  tide  in  thirty-five  minuted,  proving  her  speed  in  the  water  to  be  betweea 
eleven  and  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  "  8tock ton  **  was  7(J  feet  long,  had 
10  feet  beam,  and  drew  6  feet  9  inches  oi^  water.  The  diameter  of  her  pro- 
peller was  6  feet  4  inches. 

To  teiit  the  power  of  her  propeller,  she  was  made  t»>  tow  four  coal  barges 
with  upright  sides  and  jsquare  ends,  each  of  fifteen  feet  beam  and  drawing 
four  and  three-quarter  feet  of  water,  from  Southwark  to  Waterloo  Bridge* 
Steam  being  set  on,  full  speeed  was  attained  in  one  minute,  and  the  distance 
between  the  bridges,  whieli  is  precisely  one  mile,  was  performed  in  eleven 
mioutes. 

Considering  the  square  form  of  the  barges,  and  that  they  presented  to- 
gether b%  feet  1  onch  beam,  with  an  average  draft  of  4  feet  4  inches,  besides 
the  sectional  area  of  tiie  steamer,  which  was  53  square  feet,  and  that  the 
p^o|^eller,  only  tj  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  occupied  less  than  2  feet  G  inched 
JO  length  behind  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  result  was  considered  very 
satisfactory* 

Tbe**Robert  F.Stockton"  lefk  England  for  the  United  States  early  in 
April,  1839,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Crane.  Her  crew  comprised 
four  men  and  a  boy.  She  was  forty  days  making  the  passage  under  sail, 
and  for  his  daring  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  iu  this  small  vessel  Captain 
Crane  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Her  ma- 
chinery wa^  arranged  so  that  either  one  or  two  propellers  could  be  used.  In 
her  experiment  on  the  Thames  she  was  worked  with  a  single  propeller. 

The  New  Jersey.— In  1840  Captain  Stockton  sold  the  **R.  F.  Stockton'* 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  permission  having  been  ob- 
tained, by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  to  run  her  In  American  waters,  her 
name  at  ihe  same  time  being  changed  to  that  of  *'  New  Jersey."  From  that 
date  she  was  in  constant  employment  as  a  steam-tug  on  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  both  winter  and  summer,  as  she  was  the  only  vessel  capable  of 
towing  through  the  drift  ice,  paddle-wheel  steamers  being  of  little  use  for 
that  purpose.  The  "  New  Jersey"  was  the  first  screw-propeller  vessel  prac- 
tically used  in  America,  although  numerous  unsuccessful  experiments  with 
the  screw  had  been  previously  made. 

In  the  autumn  of  183'J,  Ericsson  came  to  the  United  States,  and  still  lives 
m  a  green  old  age  to  plan  new  and  to  perfect  his  old  inventions  on  steam  nav- 
igation.  Before  he  had  been  long  iu  America  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  propeller  into  the  United  States  navy. 

The  Princeton. — The  **Princeton"  war-steamer  was  built  and  fitted  with 
Ericsson *s  screw;  the  engines  also  designed  by  him  were  so  constructed  as 
to  lie  beneath  the   water-line,  and  therefore  more  out  of   reach  of  shot. 
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These   were  the  first  engines  made  upon  this  principle,  and  we  believe  her  ^ 
engiues,   though    compact    and  eminently   successful,    have     never    been 
duplicated  in  any  other  vessel  in  the  United  States.* 

TflE    *'  PoMONE." — When    Ericsson    left    England    he    consigned     Lis  ■ 
inlere^sts  to  the  guardianship  of  Count  Adolph  E,  de  Kosen,  and  in  18431 
Count  Rosen  received  an  order  from  the  French  government  to  fit  a  forty- 
four-gun-frigate,  the  "  Pomone,"  with  a  propeller  on  Ericsson's  plan^  with- 
engiises  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power,  which  were  to  be  kept  below  I 
the  water-line.     In  LS44  the  English  government  had  the  "  Amphion"  frigatM 
fitted  on  the  same  plan,  with  engines  of  three  hundred  horse-power.     These  i 
were  the  first  engines  in  Europe  which  were  kept  below  the  water-line.     They 
were  also  the  first  direct-acting  horizontal  engines  employed  to  give  motion 
to  the  screw.     Both  vessels  were  completely  successful. 

1836. — Smith's  Archimedean  Screws — In  1835  Francis  P,  Smith,  a 
farmer  at  Hendon,  first  directed  his  attention  to  screw  propulsion.     In  thoj 
spring  of  183G  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Mr*  Wright,  a  banker,  and^ 
his  first  patent  was  granted  the  3l8t  of  May,  1836.     A  model  boat,  con- 
structed under  his  supervision  and  fitted  with  a  wooden  screw,  was   theiLj 
exhibited  in  operation  upon  a  pond  on  his  farm  at  Hendon   and  at  tbelj 
Adelaide  Gallery  in  London.     At  the' Adelaide  Gallery  it  was  inspected  by 
Sir  John  Barrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  ^Messrs,  Harris  iS: 
Bell,  of  Alexandria,  offered  to  purchase  the  invention  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt;  but  their  offer  was  declined. 

The  results  with  the  model  boat  were  so  satisfactory  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1836  Mr.  Smith  and  his  friends  constructed  a  boat  of  six  tons  burthen, 
and  about  six  horse-power,  to  further  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the 
invention.  This  buat  was  fitted  with  a  wooden  screw  of  two  turns.  On  the 
1st  of  Jsovember,  1836,  she  was  exhibited  to  the  public  in  operation  on  the 
Paddiogton  Canal,  and  continued  to  ply  there  and  on  the  Thames  until  the 
month  of  September,  1837.  During  one  of  her  trips  on  the  Paddington 
Canal,  in  February,  1837,  an  accident  occurred  which  first  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  length  of  the  screw.  The  propeller  havinn 
come  in  contact  with  some  object  in  the  water,  about  one-half  of  its  length^ 
was  broken  away,  and  no  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  the  boat  quickened 
her  speed  and  was  found  to  realize  a  better  performance  than  before.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  a  new  screw  was  fitted,  of  a  single  turn,  and 
with  the  vessel  thus  improved,  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  J 

Although   these   experiments   established   the   eligibility  of   the    bctevfl 
as  a   propeller  for  canal  and  river  vessels,  nothing  had  yet    been   done 
that  wag  known  or  remembered  to  show  that  it  was  applicable  to  vessels 
navigating  the  sea.     To  this  point,  therefore,  Mr.  Smith  directed  his  alien- 
tion,  and  he  determined  to  carry  his  small  vessel  to  sea  with  the  view  of 


*  A  full  description  of  the  "  Princeton  '*  will  Lc  found  In  the  next  chapter. 
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ascertainiug  if  she  would  there  exhibit  the  i*a me  efficiency  displayed  in  eaual 
auJ  river  navigation  Accordingly,  on  u  Saturday  evening,  Se()tember, 
1837,  he  proceeded  in  his  rainiature  vessel  fruni  Blackvvall  to  Grave^end, 
afid  having  at  three  in  the  morning  takeu  in  a  pilot,  went  on  to  Ranisgiite, 
and  reached  that  place  during  divine  service*  From  Raraggate  he  proceeded 
to  Dover,  where  a  trial  of  ihe  ves*^el*!?  performance  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  John  Wright  and  Mr,  Feajc,  civil  engineer.  From  Dover  he  went  on  to 
Folkestone,  and  thence  to  Hythe,  returning  again  to  Folkestone.  The  dis- 
tance between  Hythe  and  Folke^^tone^  about  five  mile*^,  was  accomplished  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  2t>tb  of  ^5eptembcr  he  returned  to  Lon- 
doo,  in  weather  so  stormy  and  boisterous  that  it  was  accounted  dangerous 
for  any  vessel  of  so  small  a  size  to  put  to  sea.  The  courage  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  unexpected  efficiency  of  the  propeller,  rendered  the  little 
veasel  during  this  voyage  an  object  of  great  interest;  and  her  progress  was 
watched  with  solicitude  from  the  clifi!s  by  nautical  and  naval  men,  who  were 
loud  in  their  praise^  These  favorable  impreesicms  reached  the  Admiralty, 
acid  produced  a  visible  etfect  there. 

Id  March,  1838,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  recjuested  Mr*  Smith  to  have 
the  vessel  tried  under  their  inspection.'^  Two  trials  were  accordingly  made 
which  were  considered  satisfactory ;  and  thenceforth  tbe  adoption  of  the 
pnipeller  for  the  naval  service  was  deemed  ntil  improbable. 

Before  finally  deciding,  however,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  propeller,  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  considered  it  desirable  that  an  experiment  should 
be  made  with  a  vessel  of  at  least  two  hundred  ti)us,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  accordingly  resolved  to  con- 
fltruct  the  *'  Archimedes." 

1830. — The  *'Archimede8." — This  vessel,  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
tons  burthen,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  laid  down  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
and  launched  on  the  18th  of  October  following,  and  made  her  first  trip  in  1839. 
She  was  fitted  up  with  a  screw  of  one  convolution,  which  was  set  in  the  dead- 
^ood,  and  was  propelled  by  two  engines  of  the  collective  power  of  ninety 
boraes.  Her  cost  was  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  She  was  built 
under  the  persuasion  that  her  performance  would  be  considered  satisfjictory 
if  a  apeed  was  attained  of  four  or  five  knot^  an  hour,  and  that  in  such  an 
CTent  the  invention  would  be  immediately  adopted  for  the  service  of  the 
navy.     Nearly  twice  that  speed  was  actually  obtained. 

After  various  trials  on  the  Thames  and  at  Sheerness,  the  **  Archimedes/* 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1831),  proceeded  to  sea.  She  made  the  trip  from 
Gravesend  to  Portsmouth,  under  adverse  circumstances  of  wind  and  water, 
in  twenty  houi*9.  At  Portsmouth  she  was  tried  against  the  "  Vulcan,**  one 
of  the  iwiileat  steam  vessels  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  The  trial  took 
place  before  Admiral  Fleming,  Captain  t^rispin,  and  other  competent  au- 


•  This  was  a  yeajr  or  more  after  Iheir  trip  in  Ericsson's  "  F.  B,  Ogdcn." 
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tl^prities,  who  acquired  frotn  *,he  result  a  high  opioioa  of  the  efficiency  or 
the  scrtw  a^  a  propeller,  wliich  they  expressed  in  writing  to  Mr.  Smith, 
I  The  following  deBcriptiou  of  the  "Archimedes*'  is  from  a  newspaper 
Df  the  time  t'^ 

"The  'Archimedes'  ia  rigged  as  a  three-masted  schooner,  with  her  masts 
raking.  Her  length  is  125  feet ;  average  draught  of  water,  10  feet ;  capacity, 
240  tons ;  power  of  engines,  80  horses. 

"  The  mode  of  propulsion  may  be  said  to  be  by  a  portion  only  of  the 
Archimedean  screw.  When  the  vessel  was  first  tried,  a  full  turn  of  that 
species  of  screw  was  employed*  The  inventor  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
compactness,  introduced  the  double-threaded  screw,  with  half  a  turn  of  each 
thread,  as  more  applicable  to  this  vessel,  although  he  prefers  the  other. 
This  is  of  iron,  and  is  fixed  in  an  opening  on  the  run  of  the  vessel,  above 
the  keel,  and  about  ten  feet  forward  from  the  rudder.  The  screw  works 
transversely  with  the  keel,  radiating  lire  water  all  round  as  it  turns  with  a 
backward  movement.  Its  diameter  is  five  feet  nine  i^lches,  and  the  length 
fore  and  aft  about  ^vo^  feet  It  almost  appears  incredible  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  machinery  could  propel  a  vessel  of  .such  length  ;  but  the  hold  it 
takes  of  the  water,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  turns,  are  the  elements  of 
its  power.  It  is  quite  under  the  surface,  and  is  therefore  invisible  to  spec- 
tators, either  on  board  or  on  sliore.  It  ia  worked  by  a  spindle  forming  its 
axle,  which  runs  fore  and  aft  and  is  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  the 
velocity  being  acquired  by  a  combination  of  spur-wheels  and  pinions.  Each 
revolution  of  the  larger  wheel  turned  by  the  cranks  of  the  engines  gives,  by 
the  multiplied  power,  five  and  one-third  revolutions  of  the  screw,  which  con- 
se<juently  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  turns  in  a  minute,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  In 
consequence  of  the  powerful  stream  thus  propelled  against  the  rudder,  the 
ship  is  actually  found  to  obey  the  helm  much  more  readily,  and  to  be  there- 
fore more  under  command  in  steering,  than  either  a  common  steam  or  sail- 
ing-vessel; so  that  she  can  easily  turn  round  in  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and 
a  half  of  her  own  length,  while  it  is  well  known  that  an  ordinary  steamer 
cannot  do  so  with  the  paddles  in  less  than  six  times  her  length.f  The  sliafts 
of  the  8team*engine  work  fore  and  aft,  the  cranks  turning  transversely,  so  as 
to  communicate  the  power  directly,  by  cog-wheels,  to  the  screw ;  and  there  is 
one  considerable  advantage  arising  from  this  arrangement  of  the  machinery, 
— namely,  that  the  cylinders,  and  in  fact  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine, 
testa  immediately  over  the  keel,  where  the  vessel  is  the  least  liable  to  strain- 
ing or  twisting  from  the  effects  of  undue  pressure.  The  larger  wheel  is 
toothed  or  cogged  with  horn-beam  (timber). 

The  action  of  the  screw  is  different  from  the  operation  of  *  sculHog/  in 


♦  The  /nvemtss  Courier, 
I     t  This  was  a  confounding  nnswer  to  Sir  William  Symond's  oninion  or  EHcsaoii'ft  I 
Y*it  wouJd  be  absolulely  impof^ible  to  make  the  vessel  aecr." 
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the  particular  that  in  sculling  there  are  but  two  motions,  the  chief  force  be- 
ing derived  from  the  lateral ;  whereas  the  screw  exerts  au  equal  degree  of 
power  for  every  part  of  its  surface  towards  the  periphery  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii.  The  successive  columns  of  water,  a^s  fa^st  as  presented,  are  forced 
away  by  the  act  of  rotation,  pretty  much  as  the  earth  is  turned  away  from 

.  the  mold-board  of  a  plow*  The  action  of  the  screw  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  *  sculling*  which  the  use  of  paddle-wheels  does  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  propulsion  by  oars. 

'*  The  'Archimedes*  has  made  several  trips  and  works  well.  Her  speed  is 
Dot  quite  so  great  as  that  of  a  first-rate  steamboat  in  calm  weather,  but  this 
h  believed  to  result  from  the  fact  that  her  engines  are  on  a  new  principle, 
and  made  by  an  inexperienced  engineer,  The  full  power  of  the  boat  is  eighty 
horse-power,  but  in  reality  they  do  not  work  up  to  more  than  sixty. 

"One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  invention^  as  applicable  to  all  de- 
eeiiptioDS  of  shipping,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  screw  may  be  thrown  out 
of  gear  in  two  minutes  and  the  vessel  be  put  under  sail  alone.  The  screw 
is  then  turned  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  the  drag  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  ten.  Even  the  drag  itself  admits  of  being  removed,  as  provi- 
Hon  is  made  for  totally  unshipping  the  screw  and  bringing  it  upon  deck. 

"The  advantages  of  the  screw  over  paddle-wheels  in  ocean-sttamGrSj  it 
will  be  readily  seen,  must  be  very  great.  The  leaning  over  of  the  ship  often 
throws  one  of  the  paddle-wheels  out  of  water  and  immerses  the  other  too 
deeply.  The  screw  is  always  in  the  water  The  saving  of  fuel  will  be  con- 
siderable, as  the  tires  may  be  extinguished  on  board  a  ship  propelled  by  the 
6orew  and  the  vessel  used  as  a  sailiMg-ship  when  the  wind  is  full  and  fair. 
As  a  vessel  of  war  the  advantages  would  be  palpable*  This  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  officers  of  the  royal  navy  who  have  witnessed  the  performance 
of  the  *Archimede8,*  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  invention  is  yet  in  ita 
infancy,  and  that  the  'Archimedes'  is  the  first  vessel  on  a  large  scale  that 
has  been  constructed  on  the  new  principle,  we  may  readily  infer  that  the 
introduction  of  the  screw  in  the  construction  of  steamers  is  destined  to  work 
an  important  change  in  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  naval  architec- 
ture." 

So«m  after  this  the  **Archimedes'*  had  to  ^return  to  London,  an  accident 
having  occurred  to  her  boilers,  and  new  boilers  were  fitted,  which  occupied 
five  months.  She  was  then  sent  to  the  Tex  el,  by  request  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, whose  interest  her  performances  had  excited  ;  but  on  the  way  she 
broke  the  crank-shaft  of  one  of  her  engines.  She  was  consequently  put  into 
the  bandB  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Ravenhill  &  Co.  for  a  complete  repair,  and  at 

itbe  same  time  the  form  of  her  screw  was  altered  by  dividing  the  one  whole 
turn  intu  two  half  turns,  which,  being  placed  on  the  apposite  sides  of  the 
axifti  gave  to  the  propeller  the  characterof  a  double-threaded  screw  of  half  a 

.|art3.  In  April,  1H40,  the  Admiralty  dispatched  Captain  Chappell,  of  the 
Itojral  Xavy,  nnd  Mr,  Lloyd,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Woolwich  dockyard,  to 
candact  a  seriea  of  experiments  upon  the  vessel  at  Dover,    tW*^  ^^^xv- 
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Jiieuts  were  carried  oo  tluriug  April  and  Ma)%  ami  the  s()ee(l  of  the  '*Archi- 
medea"  was  tested  relatively  with  that  of  the  mail  packets  un  the  Dover 
station.  The  rei^ult  was  a  highly  favnrahle  report  to  the  AdmiraUy,  stating 
thftt  the  succe453  of  this  uew  method  of  propulsion  had  been  completely 
proven.  Immediately  after  these  exj>enment*  the  vessel  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Captain  Chappell,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smith,  performed 
in  her  the  circumnavigation  of  Great  Britain,  visiting  every  seaport  of  im- 
portance. Everywhere  the  vessel  became  an  object  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, Heretfdore  engineers  had  been  almost  unanimous  in  opinion  that  a 
screw  would  occafciiou  a  loss  of  power  from  the  obliquity  of  its  action,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  water,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  ineligible  as  a  propeller.  But  it  was  impojisible  for  them  to  resist 
facts  such  as  the  performance  of  the  **Archimedes''  afibrded. 

The  London  NauHcal  Matfozine  at  this  time  took  decided  ground  agaiust 
the  screw  aa  a  means  of  propulsion  in  the  following  article: 

**  Paddle-wheel  verms  Screw.  Trial  of  Siretit/th. — A  few  day*  ago  ihe 
following  experiment  was  made  in  the  river  to  test  the  power  of  the  Archi- 
medean screw,  as  compared  with  the  common  pad  die- wheel,  in  presence 
of  ^Ir.  Frfwcet,  the  eminerjt  steam*engine  builder  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  other  gentlemen.  The  'Archimedes,'  witli  Mr.  Smith's  screw  propeller, 
,  and  the  *  William  Gunstou*  tug-boat,  with  common  paddles,  were  lathed 
together,  stern  to  stern,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  from  twenty  ta 
thirty  fett.  The  former  vessel  has  two  engines  of  twenty-five  horse  power 
each  I  the  latter,  two  of  twenty. 

*'Thc  *Archimedes*  was  employed  to  tow  the  *  William  Gunston*  with  her 
engines  and  paddle-wheels  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  this  she  did  with  ease,  the 
object  of  this  preliminary  trial  being  to  ascertain  that  the  working  efficiency 
of  the  screw  was  not  impaired  by  the  relative  position  of  the  two  vessels. 
The  steam  was  then  let  on  to  the  engines  of  the  '  William  Guuston/  and  a 
fair  trial  of  strength  commenced  between  them  In  a  little  while  the 
'Archimedes*  was  seen  to  have  lost  all  power  over  her  rival ;  a  minute  or  two 
more  and  the  *  William  Gunston'  was  tugging  the  *Archime<les*  after  her  in 
^  spite  of  the  superior  engine  power  employed  on  the  opposite  direction,  and 
in  spite  also  of  the  aid  of  her  niuch-lauded  screw  propeller, — at  first  slowly* 
and  as  it  were  intermittingly,  but  at  a  constantly  increased  rate  of  speed, 
till  at  last  it  reached  the  usual  tug  boat  8peed  of  from  eight  to  nine  knot^ 
per  hour* 

*' So  complete  and  convincing  an  ex perimenti  as  recorded  in  the  above 
extract  from  the  Mtrhanit'g  Magazine,^  must  indeed  have  been  a  most  inter- 
esting sight,  the  result  of  which  has  fully  confirmed  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smith's  invention,  as  being  one  of  those  that  are  ikeoreiieally  tncH  in^cni' 

a  • 

I  '^  *  Vol  xxxii.  p.  149,  No.  885,  for  July.  _ 
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,CU4,  but  in  practice  deficknt  In  the  miil*t  of  the  laudatory  accounU  of  the 
rdoifigs  of  the  *  Archimedes/  which  followed  horall  rouud  the  coast,  we  briefly 
recorded  our  opinion  ajuung  our  *  Shakings/  and  that  too  iii  spite  of  lier 
beatiug  an  ohl  government  steamer  at  Liverpool.  We  ask  then,  *  Where  ia 
the  power  of  the  •^Archimedes'*  to  contend  with  the  ocean  waves?*  And 
*echo  answers,  Where?'  Let  her  keep  to  frtill  water»  and  Mr.  Smith's  pro- 
peller will  prove  as  good  in  practice  as  it  has  in  theory.  AYe  un*ler8tand  it 
is  being  adopted  on  canals/"^ 

After  the  "Arehimeded''  had  accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of  Greflit 
Britain,  she  made  a  voyage  to  Oporto.  This  voyage  was  performed  in  sixty- 
eight  and  a  half  hours,  and  was  at  the  time  held  to  be  the  riuickest  on  record. 
She  also  visited  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  passed  through  the  North  Hol- 
land Canal,  and  made  a  great  number  of  trips  to  other  places,  leaving 
everywhere  the  impression  that  she  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  propelling  vessels  by  a  screw  in  an  efficient  manner.  She 
was  next  loaned  to  Jlr.  Brunei,  who  fitted  her  with  screws  of  several  differ- 
ent forms,  and  performed  various  experiments  with  her  at  Bristol,  The 
result  of  hi?  experiments  was  m  satisfactory  that  the  ''  Great  Britain/'  ong* 
inaily  intended  to  be  propelled  by  paddles,  was  altered  and  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a  acrew. 

Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  determined  upon  adopting  the  screw  for  the 
navyj  and  in  the  merchant  service  an  opinion  had  arisen  equally  favorable 
to  its  eligibility. 

In  l>i40  and  1841  the  "Princess  Royal'*  was  built  at  New  Castle,  the 
**  Slargaret"  and  **  Senator'*  were  built  at  Hull,  and  the  **  Great  Northern/' 
a  vessel  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden,  was  laid  down  at  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland.!  These  were  merchant  screw  ve^^sela.  In  13  41  the  **  Rattler,*'  the 
first  screw  vessel  built  for  the  British  navy,  was  laid  down  at  Sheeraess  as  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer,  but  while  on  the  stocks  was  changed  to  a  screw  steamer. 
This  vessel,  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons  burden,  was  launched  in 
the  spring  of  1843.  The  **  Rattler*'  was  fitted  with  a  screw  in  every  respect 
ibe  counterpart  of  the  screw  of  the  "Archimedes,*' — viz.,  a  double-threaded 
screw  of  half  a  convolution.  The  length  of  the  screw  was  subsequently  re- 
duced,  and  it  was  found  that  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  length  of 
acrew  answering  to  one-sixth  of  a  convolution.  In  the  years  1843, 1844,  and 
1845p  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  the  "Rattler"  upon 
iM^rews  uf  various  forms,  and  under  varying  circumstances  of  wind  and  water. 
The  j>erformance  of  the  vessel  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  ordered  twenty  vessels  to  be  fitted  with  the  screw,  under  Mr, 
^Smith's  superintendence.  The  screws  introduced  into  these  vessels  in  every 
^ case  were  double- threaded  screws,  set  in  the  deadwood,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  the  **Archimedes**  and  the  "  Rattler/' 


L^nd^n  Xantiral  Ma^azim^  September^  1840. 
f  A  descriplion  or  these  vessels  will  be  found  in  the  next  chaL.^tx. 
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Such  are  the  respective  merits  of  Smith  and  Ericsson  in  connection  wilb 
the  practical  introduction  of  the  screw  propeller.  Ericsson  had  the  advan- 
tage in  mechanical  capacity,  and  Smith  in  persistency  of  character.  Ericsson^ 
previous  to  his  connection  with  the  screw,  was  an  accomplished  engineer. 
Smith  was  only  an  amateur,  with  everything  except  the  leading  idea  to  leiirn. 
Ericsson's  mechanical  resources  gave  h»m  means  of  overcoming  difficulties 
which  Smith  did  not  posses;  and  Smith  had  to  accept  expedients  then  usual 
among  engineers  as  his  starting  point,  while  Ericsson  could  reject  those 
expedients  in  favor  of  others  which  his  own  ingenuity  suggested.  In  bring* 
iDg  up  the  speed  of  his  screw,  Smith  had  to  use  gearing,  as  that  was  the 
expedient  which  was  approved  by  orthodox  engineers;  but  Ericsson,  throw- 
ing the  dogmas  of  the  engineers  to  the  winds,  coupled  the  engine  immedi* 
ately  to  the  propeller.  This  comparative  deslituiion  of  mechanical  resources 
must  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Smith,  Smithes  patent  was  taken  out  on 
May  31st,  183G;  Ericsson's  patent  was  taken  out  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1K36. 
The  first  trial  of  Smith's  experimental  boat  was  the  31st  of  ^fay,  1H30,  and 
the  iirst  trial  of  Ericsson's  experimental  boat  was  on  the  30th  of  April,  1837. 
In  the  summer  of  1837,  Ericsson  exhibited  his  vessel  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  without  result,  owing,  as  is  alleged,  to  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culty of  steering.  In  September,  1837,  Smith  carried  his  vessel  to  sea,  and 
showed,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  objection  entertained  to  Ericsson's 
plan  did  not  exist  in  his,  Eriesison's  vessel  appears  to  have  been  more  effi* 
cient  than  Smith's,  Its  engine  power  was  greater,  and  the  mechanical  details 
ol  its  construction  more  perfect.  But  Smith's  vessel  was  also  completely 
succcssfuL  She  towed  the  *'  British  Queen"  steamer  in  the  river,  and  also 
the  "Lord  William  Bentinck,"  a  heavily-ladened  ship,  at  a  speed  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour,  although  there  was  an  opposing  breeze*  Both  vessels 
were  therefore  successful. 

1837, — Steamers  on  the  Danuhe, — On  t!je  18th  of  February,  1837,  six 
steamers  launched  by  the  Austrian  government  commenced  running  between 
Pesth  and  the  ports  of  Lower  Hungary,  This  step  was  hailed  in  Germany 
as  an  important  inception  of  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Danulie  by  the 
Austrifln  government, 

Of  the  steam-packets  which  were  to  run  between  Marseilles  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  between  Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  seven  vessels  were  this  year 
assembled  at  Toulon.  The  "  Seamandre*' was  the  first  vessel  to  start  for 
Constantinople.  She  left  during  the  month  of  April.  A  Kussian  steamer 
lefl  Constantinople  for  Odessa  on  the  20th  of  each  month ;  fare,  twenty-two 
dollars.  An  English  steamer  was  running  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizoml 
at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  month,  the  distance  being  five  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  An  Austrian  steamer,  however,  placed  on  that  station  ia 
May,  1837,  made  the  passage  onco  a  week. 

The  steamer  "Maria  Dorothea'*  lell  Constantinople  for  Smyrna  every 
Monday,  and  made  the  voyage  in  thirty-six  hours.     An  English  steamer,  the_ 
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"Crescent,"  made  the  same  passage  in  thirty  houra.  The  Levant  steamer, 
which  had  hitherto  run  between  Smyrna  and  Athena  twice  a  week,  made  the 
voyage  in  about  forty-eight  houra.  The  Ionian  steamers  left  Corfu  for 
Zante  twice  a  month,  the  voyage  being  made  in  about  fourteen  hour^,  The 
English  steamer  left  Corfu  the  29th  of  each  month,  touched  at  Patras  to 
take  the  mail,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Malta,  touching  at  Zante,  and  on  to 
Falmouth,  making  I  be  voyage  of  nineteen  hundred  milea  in  about  twenty 
days. 

Upper  cabins  in  steamers  on  the  great  American  lakes  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1837,  on  board  the  steamer  **  Great  Western/'  by  Captain  Augustus 
Walker,  who  died  at  Bufiklo,  New  York,  18^5,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

1837.— Atlantic  Stea5I  Navigation. — The  Edinhnrgh  Review,  in  1837, 
in  a  long  article  on  ste^m  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  which  was  at^ 
iributed  to  Dr.  Lardner,  maintained  that  until  further  improvements  should 
be  made  in  the  construction  and  management  of  steam^vesaels,  or  the 
economy  of  fuel^  it  would  be  impossible,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  to  make  a 
continuous  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverprjol,  and  especially  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  June, 
18S7,  referring  to  this  article,  approved  of  its  conclusions,  and  supported 
Uiem  in  a  long  article,  concluding,  "  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  aa  to  the  practicability  of  an  Atlantic  steam  voyage,  it  must  be 
fidmitled  upon  all  hands  that  it^  extent,  for  an  uninterrupted  run.  comes 
t4>  the  extreme  verge  of  the  possible  powers  of  steam  navigation."  **  To 
be  successful,  the  nearest  point?  of  approach  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
oontiucnts  should  be  chosen  as  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  to  in- 
crease the  probabilities  of  success."* 

The  London  Naxitical  Magazine  for  March,  1837,t  say^i  "The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  tlie  famous  prophecy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dionyaius  Lardner, 
delivered  in  Dublin  and  redelivered  in  Bristol,  Uhat  it  is  iis  easy  to  go  to 
the  moon  as  to  go  direct  from  a  port  in  England  to  New  York/  will  be 
tested.  There  are  two  vessels  at  present  building  to  run  direct  frcim  Bristol 
and  London  to  New  York.  The  Great  Western  Steamship  Company  is 
building  a  vessel  at  Bristol,  which  will  probably  make  her  first  trip  next 
August.  She  is  intended  to  carry  twenty-five  days*  coal.  The  Brilis^h  and 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  London,  have  contracted  for  a 
veiael  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-fivo  tons.  This,  the  largest  steam 
vesiiel  ever  yet  propelled,  will  have  a  capacity  for  twenty-five  day.^*  fuel, 
eight  hundred  tons  measurement  goods,  and  five  hundred  passengers.  We 
sinoerely  wish  both  the  Bristol  vessel  and  the  London  one  all  manner  of 
eacoeas ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  sixty  thousand  peofUe  have  landed  at  New 


♦  See  Army  and  Navy  Chmnide^  June  29,  iSj7,  for  ihe  J^urnai  of  Comment  ajtielet 
md  teveral  others. 
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York  from  January  1  to  September  1,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  id  Quebec 
last  year,  the  IncreHse  thAt  will  naturally  take  place  when  the  passage  ia 
shortened  to  Jiff  fen  days  instead  of  thiii^f-seven,  the  present  outward  average| 
of  the  Kew  York  packet  ships,  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  numeroual 
plans  before  the  public  hoki  out  stronger  inducements  to  the  capitalists.  i 

**  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  natural  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  both 
<sountries  by  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  between  them.  This 
much  we  may  affirm',  it  will  greatly  improve  both  countries  and  render  per- 
petual the  peace  that  now  happily  exists  between  them/* 

1H37, — The  First  Steam  Whistle. — The  first  steam  whistle  used  upon 
a  steamboat  was  on  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  upon  the  "  King  Philip," 
Captain  Thomas  Borden,  running  between  Fall  River  and  Providence,  in 
1S37,  by  Stephen  D.  Collins.  lie  is  still  (1882)  engineer  of  the  **Canonicus/* 
of  the  same  line,  having  been  in  service  forty*five  years.  Having  seen  a 
whistle  on  a  locomotive,  Mr.  Collins  ordered  one  to  be  made  for  the  "King  j 
Philip,"  It  was  not  liked  ut  first,  but  its  usefulness  as  a  signal  led  to  its  1 
rapid  adoption.  I 

1838,— Steamboats  in  U.  S,  Waters.— A  letter  prepared  by  the  S€cre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  of  the  House  of  Representutives,  20th  of  June,  1838,  communicated 
many  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  employment  of  steam^vessels  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  accidents  that  had  happened  to  them  : 

"The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  or  much  injury  to  prop- 
erty from  the  use  of  marine  steam-engines  of  every  kind  in  the  United 
States  h  computed  to  have  been  about  260.,  Of  these,  253  are  ascertained, 
and  the  rest  are  estimated.  Accidents,  by  explosions  and  other  disasters  to  J 
fiteamboats,  appear  to  have  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  whole,  and  ar«  i 
estimated  tj  have  equalled  230,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which  are  ascer- 
tained. *The  first  of  these  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  'Washington/ 
on  the  Ohio  River,  in  ]8l()* 

"Since  the  employment  of  steamboats  in  the  United  Statea  it  is  computed 
tliat  1300  have  been  built  here,  About  2»:i0  of  these  have  been  lost  by  acci- 
dent, as  many  aa  240  worn  out,  and  the  rest  are  ruuniug. 

"The  largest  boat  in  the  Tnited  States  is  the  *  Natchez/  of  8G0  tons,  and 
about  300  horse*power,  designed  to  run  between  New  York  and  the  Missis- 
sippi.  The  •Illinois'  and  the  *  Matlison/  on  Lake  Erie,  are  next  in  size,  the 
first  being  755  and  the  last  70U  tons*  The  *^^a«8achus(^tts,*  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  the  next,  being  626  tons,  and  the  ^BuflTalo/  on  Lake  Erie,  next 
largest,  being  013  tons. 

*^The  largest  boats 'parsing  Louisville  in  1837  were  the  *  Uncle  Sam,'  of 
4V)0  tons,  and  the  '  Mogul/  of  414  tons ;  below  Louisville  the  '  Mediterranean/ 
of  490  tons,  and  *  North  America/  of  445  tons,  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  *8U 
Louis/  of  550  tons,  on  the  Mississippi,  were  running. 

*'The  whole  number  of  stean^boats  ascertained  and  estimated  to  bo  in  this 
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oouDtry  (1838)  is  800.  lu  England,  io  1836,  the  whole  number  of  steam- 
boats in  that  country  was  computed  to  have  been  600.  On  the  Western 
aod  Southwestern  waters  near  400  were  supposed  to  be  running  in  1838» 
where  none  were  used  till  1811,  and  where,  in  1834,  the  number  was  com* 
puted  to  be  but  234.  On  the  Ohio  River,  in  1837,  413  steamboats  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed  through  the  Liouisville  and  Portland  Canal,  not  in- 
cluding many  below  and  above,  which  never  passed  through.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice  that  of  the  413  near  6*>  went  out  of  use  by  accidents,  decay, 
etc.,  within  the  year;  and  104  of  the  others  were  uew»  and  many  of  them 
were  probably  destined  to  run  on  other  rivers*  As  an  ii lustration  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  steamboat  business  on  the  Ohio,  the  steamboat  passages 
through  the  Louisville  Canal  iucrea:«ed  from  406,  in  1831,  to  1,501,  in  1837, 
or  about  fourfold  in  six  years.  Seventy  boau  were  running  in  1870  on  the 
Northwestern  lakes,  where  a  few  years  since  the  number  was  very  small, 
having  been  as  late  as  1835  only  twenty-five.  Of  the  800  steamboats  now 
in  the  United  States  the  greatest  number  ascertained  to  be  in  auy  State  is 
140,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

•*The  tonnage  of  all  the  steamboats  in  the  United  States  is  computed  to 
exceed  155,473.  Of  this,  137,473  is  in  boats  reported.  By  the  official  re- 
turns, the  whole  tonnage  now  would  probably  equal  near  160,000  tons, 
having  been  in  1837  153,660.  Many  boats  included  in  those  returns  have 
fiiDce  been  lost  or  worn  out,  and  several  new  one^  have  been  built. 

"The  tonnage  of  each  boat  averages  about  200,  and  the  e^^tiuiate!?,  where 
the  returns  have  been  defective,  were  on  that  basis.  In  England  the  ton- 
nage is  estimated  to  have  been  67,969  in  1836. 

•*  The  greatest  loss  of  life  on  anyone  occasion  in  n  =;teamboat  was  by  a 
collision,  and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  *  Monmouth,*  in  1837,  on  the 
MiBstsgippi,  when  300  lives  were  lost.  The  next  greatest  were  by  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  *  Oronoka,'  in  1838,  on  the  Mississippi,  by  which  130  (or  more) 
lives  were  lost;  and  of  the  *  Moselle/  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  which  between 
100  and  120  persons  were  destroyed.  The  greatest  injury  to  life  by  acci- 
dents to  boats  from  snags  and  sawyers  appear  to  have  been  13  lost,  in  1834, 
on  the  '  Sl  Louis,'  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  greatest  by  shipwreck  was  in 
the  '  Hume,*  in  1837,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  when  one  hundred 
persons  perishcfj.  The  greatest  by  fire  happened  in  the  *Ben  Sherrnd,*  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  1837,  when  near  130  perished.  The  number  of 
eteamboat-s  built  in  the  United  States  in  1834  was  88 ;  in  1837  it  was  184, 
having  increased  over  200  per  cent,  in  three  years.  The  greatest  number 
of  steamboats  and  other  steam-machines  appear  to  have  been  constructed  at 
PiltAburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  on  the  We3tern  waters,  and  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  on  the  Atlantic.  At  Louisville  alone, 
from  1819  t5o  1838,  there  was  built  244  steam-engines,  62  of  which  were  for 
boatJit,  The  fuel  originally  used  in  steamboats  in  the  United  States  was 
wood  ;  of  late  years  bituminous  coal  has  been  substituted  in  many  instances, 
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also  anthracite  coaL    The  latter,  from  the  emaJl  space  it  occupies,  eeema  to 
possess  a  decided  advantage  for  sea-going  vessels,  as  well  as  locomotives. 

"Some  steamboats  made  of  iron  are  believed  to  be  in  use  in  Georgia,  if 
not  in  other  parta  of  this  country,  though  none  of  that  material  have  beea 
manufactured  here;  it  is  computed  that  their  cost  \^  less  than  those  of  wood ^ 
and  as  they  draw  less  water  with  the  same  freight,  they  are  more  useful  on 
shallow  streams. 

"The  number  of  steamboats  buiU  in  the  United  States  during  the  years 
ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1838  and  1839,  were  90  and  125  respec* 
tively/** 

1837,*- What  Dr.  Lardner  Said  About  Transatlantic  Navigation. 
It  has  been  frequently  said,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  Dr*  Dionysins 
Lardner  publicly  asserted,  befi^re  the  voyages  of  the  "  Great  Western''  and 
*'Siriu8"  were  accomplished  fants,  that  a  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  a  physical  impambility.  What  he  did  say  wa;?,  however,  qnite  differ* 
ent,  viz. :  that  such  vessels  could  not  be  made  a  paying  investment  for  such 
a  voyage  without  government  assistance  or  a  subsidy,  in  the  then  state 
steam  navigation. 

He  says,t  '*  It  cannot  be  seriously  imagined  that  any  one  who  had 
conversant  with  the  past  history  of  steam   navigation  could  entertain   th€ 
leaat  doubt  of  the  abstract  practicability  of  a  steam  vessel  making  the  voya 
between  Bristol  and  New  York, 

"A  vessel  having  as  a  cargo  a  couple  of  hundred  tons  of  coals  wouldp 
cwierU  paribus,  be  as  capabU  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a  vessel  trausporl 
ing  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  steamer  of  the  usual  form  and 
construction  would,  it  is  true,  labor  under  comparative  disadvantages,  owing 
to  obstructions  presented  by  her  paddle- wheels  and  paddle-boxes ;  but  stilt 
it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  improvements  could 
have  rendered  her  passage  to  New  York  impracticable.  But,  indej>endently 
of  these  considerations,  it  was  a  well-known  fact  t!iat  long  antecedent  to  the 
epoch  adverted  to,  the  Atlantic  had  actually  been  crossed  by  the  stearae 
'Savannah*  and  'Cura^oa.'  .  .  .  Projects  had  been  started,  in  1830,  by  twa' 
different  and  opposing  interests,  one  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  fteamers  to  ply  bt'tween  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Boston,  touching 
at  Halifax,  and  the  other  a  direct  line  making  an  uuintevupted  trip  be- 
tween Bristol  and  New  York.  In  the  year  1836,  in  Dublin,  I  advocated  the 
former  of  these  projecL*,  and  in  1837,  at  Bristol,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  I  again  urged  its  advantages,  and  by  comparison  dis- 
couraged the  project  of  a  direct  line  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  When 
I  say  that  I  advocated  one  of  the^e  projects  it  is  needless  to  add  that  thfl 
popular  rumor  that  1  had  pronounced  the  Atlantic  voyage  by  steam  in 
practicable  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation/* 


•  Entnict  rrom  the  Rcpctrt  of  the  Seerdary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congreni  Jiaae  jo^  iSjo. 
f  Museum  of  Science  and  Arts,  voL  x,,  1856. 
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The  meeting  took  place  August  25, 1837,  aud  the  report  of  the  Timei 
special  reporter  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  27th  ^ays^  **Dr.  Lard* 
ner  gaid  he  would  beg  auy  oue,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  had  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  inquiry,  to  dismiss  from  their  miuds  all  previously -formed 
judgments  about  it,  and  more  ej^pecialbj  upon  (his  rjuestion  to  be  guarded  atjainit 
the  coticlu»ions  of  mere  tkeerit :  tor  if  ever  there  was  one  point  in  practice  of  a 
commercial  nature  which  more  than  another  required  to  be  founded  on  ex- 
perience, it  was  this  one  of  extending  steam  navigation  to  voyages  of  extra- 
ordinary length.  He  was  aware  that,  since  the  question  had  arisen,  it  had 
been  stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  averse  to  it.  Thin  miaiemeni  was  (oiaUy 
wrwiff ;  but  he  did  fee!  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  the  means  of 
carrj-iog  the  project  into  effect.  Almost  all  dejiendcd  on  the  the  first  at- 
tempt, for  a  failure  would  viuch  retard  the  nlUmate  cQusummation  of  the 
projeH. 

"  Mr.  Scott  Russell  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  delight  to  the  lu- 
cid aud  logical  observations  they  had  just  heard,  lie  would  add  one  word, 
l^et  them  try  this  experiment  with  a  view  only  to  the  enterprise  itself,  hut 
on  no  account  try  any  new  boiler  or  other  experiment,  but  have  a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  approved  plans  that  had  yet  been  adopted. 

"After  some  observations  from  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Field,  Dr.  Lardner,  in 
reply;  said  that  he  cotmdered  the  voyage  practicable,  but  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  which  would  retiiove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  because  if  the  first  at- 
tempt failed  it  would  east  a  damp  upoD  the  enterprise  and  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  attempt"* 

**What  I  did  affirm  in  183G-7/*  continues  Dr.  Lardner,  "was  that  the  long 
sea  voyages  by  steam  which  were  contemplated  could  not  at  that  time  be 
maintained  with  that  regulurity  and  certainty  which  are  indispensable  to 
commerciat  success  by  any  revenue  which  could  be  expected  from  the  traffic 
alone,  and  that  without  a  government  subsidy  of  a  considerable  amount  such 
lines  of  steamers,  although  they  might  be  started,  could  not  be  permanently 
maintained/' 

lie  then  proceeds  to  show,  up  to  1851,  the  ec»mmercially  non-success  of 
transatlantic  steamers  that  wer^  not  subsidixod,  and  adds — 

**  Thus  it  appears,  in  fine,  that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  not- 
withstanding the  great  impruvements  in  steam  navigation,  the  project  ad- 
vanced at  Bristol,  aud  there  pronounced  by  me  to  be  commercially  imprac- 
ticable, signally  failed»**t 

It  is  a  pity  he  could  not  have  looked  a  little  farther  into  the  future  And 
seen  the  commercial  success  of  Inter  steamships,  consetiuent  upon  their  in- 
crease of  sixe  afid  the  economical  improvements  adojited,  as  also  from  the 


♦  L&ndon  TimfSf  August  27,  1 837. 

f  "Museum  of  Science  and  Arts,'*  vol  x.,  1S56, 
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demand  for  the  agricQltural  projects  of  the  United  States  furnishiug  return 
cargoes. 

1839. — 8iK  JoHX  Ross's  Ideas  About  Steam  War  Vessels. — Sir 
John  RosSj  R.  N.,  the  distinguished  Arctic  voyager,  in  his  "Treatise 
on  Niivigatiou  by  Steam,"*  says,  *'  The  ships  and  vessels  proper  in  steam 
Davigadoii  will  admit  of  a  still  greater  variety  than  sailing-ve^sela ; 
and  although  none  have  as  yet  been  constructed  of  a  greater  ton- 
nage than  one  thousand  tons,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  be 
twice  as  largt?  or  of  as  ranch  tonnage  a.^  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy  ;  for 
although  ihere  may  be  a  limit  to  the  ^ize  of  the  boiler,  shaft,  and  other  parts 
of  the  machinery,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  two  seU  if  the  ship  is  toa 
large  for  one/'  He  then  proceed.'*  to  say,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
future  war  a  fleet  of  men-of-war,  and  indeed  a  small  squadron,  will  scarcely 
be  effective  without  a  considerable,  if  not  an  equal  number  of  steam  ve^els 
to  act  under  various  circumstaucea  ;  and,  among  other  things,  their  province 
will  be  to  tow  or  increase  the  velocity  of  the  fe'hips  in  calms  or  light  winds, 
and  particularly  in  action.*'  Such  vessels,  he  adds»  should  have  the  parta 
containing  the  machinery  fortified  against  shot  at  distances  where  it  would  ^ 
take  effect  upon  her  consort;  and  he  also  proposes  a  class  of  steam  gunboaui 
for  coast  defense,  having  their  guns  and  paddles  covered  by  a  semi-cireular 
shield-deck  of  iron;  he  gives  sectional  illustrations  of  this  proposed  defense* 

He  says  also  in  the  same  volume,  *^It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  not 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation  that  Um 
cannot  be  cMcnded  to  perform  foreign  myage^^  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  seem  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
alter  that  opinion  ;  hut  it  wiH  be  shown  here  that  the  trials  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  decided 
opinion/'  He  ako  gives  in  the  volume,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  a  system  of 
naval  tactics,  in  which  the  steam  vessels  are  represented  either  as  towing 
ships  of  the  line  on  the  off-side,  or  as  whippers-in  of  a  convoy  in  time  of  j 
war, 

In  1837  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of  Basford,  the  inventor  of  the  tubular  con-J 
denser,  patented  a  wheel  having  iu  fioaw  plumed  obliquely,  but  so  arranged  | 
that  every  three  of  them  were  set  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  about  the 
mitldle  of  18:^8  a  patent  for  another  oblique  paddle-wheel  was  taken  out  by 
Lieutenant  W,  S.  Hall,  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment*  These  and  other  in- 
ventions for  the  improvement  of  the  paddle-wheel  preceded  the  invention 
of  the  Archimedeau  propeller,  improperly  called  the  Archimedean  screw^^ 
being  only  a  wmall  segment  of  a  screw,  and  resembling  more  a  short  fan  than 


*  Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam,  elc,  ami  an  Essay  toward  a  System  of  the  Naval 
Tactics  peculiar  to  Stcani  Navigation,  as  applicable  both  to  Commerce  and  Maritime  War- 
fare.    By  Sir  John  Ro&s,  C.  B.      Second  edition.      I  vol,,  quarto.      LonUon  ;  John  Weale, 
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a  screw.  The  system  w«s  taken  from  a  kimi  of  .small  wiiulniills  called 
**  water-snakea'  employed  in  low  countries  like  Holland  to  draw  water  ojf 
the  plaiDS. 

IdST.^ — ^The  Gehm  of  the  Ukited  States  Steam  Navy. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  steam  battery  **  Demologos/*  or  **FuUon  Isl/' 
the  steam  galliot  '*Sea-Gull/*  a  purchased  ve.^^el  of  one  hundred  tons,  was 
employed  in  Porter's  mosquito  Heet  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West 
lodieA  in  1822-5.  She  was  employed  as  a  receiving  vessel  at  Philadelphia 
for  many  years  and  finally  gold  out  of  the  service  in  1840.  But  "Fulton 
2d/^  launched  in  ltH37,  from  the  Kew  York  Navy  Yard,  was  the  pioneer 
steam  war-vessel  of  our  ptV^ent  naval  organization,  aud  the  second  war* 
Teeeel  butlt  by  the  United  States. 

She  was  designed  and  intended  for  a  floating  battery  for  the  defence  of 
New  York  Harbor,  na  a  substitute  for  the  '*  Deuiologos."  With  niaehiuery 
of  great  power,  she  attained  for  that  time  a  high  rate  of  t^peed,  but  waa 
Tirluallj  inadequate  for  an  ocean  steamer,  although  she  did  make  ope  trip 
to  the  We&t  ladies  and  back. 

Her  hull  was  built  solid  of  the  best  live  oak.  Strength  rather  thnn  ^peed 
was  consulted  in  its  Hues,  her  midship  cro^s-sections  being  the  same  for  one- 
thirtl  of  her  length,  with  a  bluff  bow.  partially  relieved  by  a  hollow  Hue  aud 
finer  line5  aft.  Heavy  bulwarks  were  built  up  from  lier  decks  fnr  the  pro* 
teetion  of  ber  crew  and  battery,  bevelled  in*  all  directions  to  glance  off  an 
enemy's  shot  She  had  three  masts  and  was  rigged  as  a  topsail  schooner. 
Her  principal  dimensions  were;  Length  between  the  perpendiculars,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet;  extreme  beam  on  deck,  thirty-four  feet  eight 
inches ;  depth  of  hold,  thirteen  feet  four  inches;  estimated  tonnage,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy*three  tons.  At  thirteen  feet  draft  she  displaced  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  tons  of  sea  water.  She  had  two 
horizontal  condensing  engines  on  thespar  deck,  supported  by  wooden  frames. 
The  boilers  were  of  copper,  set  in  flues  wagon-shaped  and  four  in  number^ 
each  with  its  separate  smoke  stack.  The  paddle-wheels  were  twenty-two 
Jbet  ten  inches  in  diameter;  the  buckets  eleven  feet  six  inches  wide  and  three 
leet  broad.  Her  armament  consisted  of  eight  long  forty-two  pounders  aud 
ime  twenty*four  pounder.  Her  total  cost,  hull  and  equipments,  engines, 
wheels  and  boilers,  was  829^,650. 

There  are  no  logs  extant  of  the  performances  of  this  vessel,  but  in  a  letter 
to  Captain  Mali.  C.  Perry,  dated  February  18, 1838,  from  Chaa,  H.  Haswell, 
the  chief  engineer,  the  speed  in  smooth  water  in  New  York  Bay  is  given  at 
fifteen  statute  miles  per  hour  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per 
square  inch,  cutting  off  at  three  eighty  the  stroke  with  the  old-fashioned 
easboid  cut-off,  the  engines  making  twenty-six  double  strokes  of  pLston  per 
ntinyte.  The  average  draft  of  water  was  ten  feet  six  inches^  The  coal 
lockers  contained  coal  for  two  days'  cocsumptiou. 
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**Fulton  2d'*  remained  for  several  years  in  useless  liulk  at  tbe  New  York 
Navy  Yard  uutil  1H53,  wheu  she  wa*  hauled  upon  ways,  lengthened  and 
repaired,  and  fitted  with  new  machiDery,  and  became  known  aa  "  Fulton  ( 

The  "  Fulton  2d**  lay  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  many  years  a  use* 
lese  hulk,  until  1852,  when  the  old  engine  was  condemned  and  she  waafitted 
with  new  engines  of  different  arrangement^  two  iron  boilers  being  substituted 
for  the  copper.  The  new  engine  was  a  single,  inclined,  condensing  one,  with 
circular,  double-drop  return  flue  boilers. 

Tbe  hulk  was  hauled  upon  the  ways  and  thoroughly  repaired,  The  upper 
deck  and  heavy  bulwarks  removed  and  a  complete  change  made  in  her  in* 
ternal  arrangements,  but  none  in  her  lines.  She  was  rigged  ao  a  two-masted 
fore- topsail  schooner.  Her  armament  consisted  of  one  pivot  eight*! nch 
paixhan  gun  forward,  and  four  medium  thirthy-two's  in  broadside* 

The  hull  of  this  "  Fulton  2d*'  was  launched  August  30,  1851,  and  on  the  J 
1st  of  January,  1852,  a  trial  trip  was  made  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  em-1 
bracing  a  run  of  seventy-one  miles,  under  steam,  average  miles  per  hour 
13.34;  coQsumplion  of  coal  per  hour,  2280  pounds;  average  revolutions  per 
minute,  21  ;  horse-power  developed,  899;  draft,  10  feet  After  cruising  in 
New  York  Harbor  for  the  relief  of  distressed  vessels,  she  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  February  to  joiu  tbe  Home  Squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Oa  the 
3l8t  of  March  she  steamed  from  Havanna  to  Pensacola,  550  miles,  on  an 
air  line  in  fifly-five  hours,  said  to  be  at  that  time  the  quickest  trip  ever  made 
between  those  two  ports.  Going  down  the  bay  from  Pensacola  to  the  navy 
yard,  she  ran  the  six  miles  iu  twenty *two  minutes,  accurate  time,  a  rate 
equivalent  to  17.73  miles  per  hour.f 

**Fulton  3d"  was  in  ordinary  at  the  Fensacola  Navy  Yard  when  it  was  taken 
IKMsesfiion  of  by  the  rebels  in  1862,  and  was  then  destroyed. 

Oatober  31,  1837. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  Captain  M.  C. 
Perry  "  to  appoint  two  first-class  and  two  second-class  assistant  engineers  ; 
the  appointments  to  be  confirmed  by  the  commandant  of  the  station."  **  The 
engineers  must  receive  from  you,"  he  adds,  "a  letter  of  appointment  revoca- 
ble at  any  time  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station,  upon  complaint "^ 
of  intemperance,  incapacity,  insubordination,  negligence,  or  other  misconduct, 
preferred  by  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  station.  Tbe  commander  of  the  steamer,  of 
course,  to  have  the  power  of  suspending  them  from  duty  if  necessary.  The 
engineers  must  be  required  to  sign  some  proper  instrument  of  writing  which 
will  legally  make  them  liable  to  this  law  for  the  government  of  the  navy, 
but  to  be  ejcempt  from  corporal  punishment,  which  instrument  ia  to  bo 


.^  For  full  pArticukrs  of  Fulton  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  see  the  Naval  and  MaU  Steamen  of  fhi$ 
United  SUtes,  by  Engineer  in-Chief  Chas.  B.  Stuart,  U,  S.  N.,  1 85  J. 

f  Stuart's  Naval  and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States. 
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[  trfti»iii]tted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  with  their  letters  accepting  their 
r  appoiotmeDta/' 

Navtmbcr  7,  183T. — The  Secretary  wrote  Captain  Perry  that  the  "  Fultoo," 
Its  recotii mended  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kavy  and  approved  by  the 
Kavy  Department,  %va3  allowed — two  first-cla.^  engineers,  at  $800  per  an- 
num each  ;  two  second-class  engineers,  at  8500  per  annum  each  ;  four  coal- 
beavers,  at  815  per  month ;  and  eight  firemen,  at  $25  to  $30  per  month. 

Both  the  firemen  and  coal-heavers  were  to  sign  tlie  ship's  articles,  and 

i^ere  to  be  removable  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel;*  as 

Authorized  for  the  reduction  of  petty  officers   and  seamen.     "If  additional 

\  coal*heiLver8  should  be  found  necessary,  some  of  the  seamen  or  ordinary 

I  seamen  of  the  vessel  might  be  designated  by  the  commander  to  perform  that 

\  duty/*     He  next  wrote : 

"  Navy  Department,  November  21, 1837. 

••  Capt.  M.  a  Perhy,  Com'dg  Stn  *  FuUon/  New  York  : 

*'  SlB, — Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  engineers  of  the 
*  Fulton*  and  their  uniforms,  has  been  received. 

"  The  adoption  of  a  ttnifonn  such  as  you  may  approve,  if  agreeable  to  those 
at  whone  expense  U  is  to  be  protnded^  meets  with  the  sa,nction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  also  desirable,  as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  that  none  be 
appointed  engineers  but  those  of  the  very  best  standing. 
'*  I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

"M.   DlCKKKSON, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Nmy." 


A  letter  dated  December  19,  1837,  authorized  Captain  Perry  to  employ, 
agreeably  to  his  request,  four  additional  firemen, 

December  21,  1837,  the  Secretary  wrote  him:  "Your  communication  of 
the  17th  instant  has  been  received,  with  its  several  inclosures,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  assistant  engineers  which  you  have  made,  as  well  as  the 
mensures  you  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  engagements,  etc.,  of  the  engineers 
firemen,  and  others,  of  the  steamer  *  Fulton,'  are  approved  by  the  Depart* 
meDt/' 

February  13,  1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  Captain  Perry  that  he  approved 
of  bi.^  suggestion,  and  says,  **  I  have  directed  Commodore  Ridgely  to  place 
OiD  board  the  *  Fulton*  five  apprentices  to  the  navy,  who  are  to  be  under  the 
particular  charge  of  the  engineers  (one  to  each)  and  exclusively  attached  to 
the  engineers,  and  to  be  shipped  and  paid  as  other  apprentices/* 

February  21,  1839,  the  Secretary  authorized  the  pay  of  the  second 'assist- 
ant engineers  on  the  "  Fultou*'  to  be  increased  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  dollars  from  the  1st  of  March* 

March  1,  1839,  he  authorized  ''  the  salary  of  such  engineers  as  now  receive 
eight  hundred  dollars  to  be  increased  to  nine  hundred." 
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In  this  conuection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  rae  in  importance  ol 
our  steam  uavy  in  the  past  forty-one  or  furty-two  years.  Its  personnel  in 
1882  consists  of: 

10  chief  engineers  on  the  active  li&t  ranking  relatively  with  captains  in 
the  navy,  one  of  whom,  a*  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  8team  Engi- 
neering, has  the  relative  rank  of  commotlore ;  15  chief  engineers  with  the 
relative  rank  of  commander;  45  chief  engineers  with  the  relative  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander:  SI  passed  assistant  engineers  with  the  relative  rank 
of  lieutenant ;  17  pasted  assistant  engineers  with  the  relative  rank  of  master; 
11  assisilant  engineers  ranking  as  masters;  51  assistant  engineers  with  the 
relative  rank  of  ensign  ;  62  cadet  engineers,  graduates  ;  74  cadet  engineers 
at  the  Naval  Academy, — viz,,  25  first-class;  25  second-class;  24  third-class, 

1  chief  engineer  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  relative  rank  of  captain:  1 
chief  engineer  with  the  relative  rank  of  commander;  6  chief  engineers  witli 
the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant-commander  ;  18  passed  ase^istant  engineers 
with  the  relative  nmk  of  lieutenant ;  25  assistant  engineers  with  the  relative 
rank  of  master. 

While  the  rank  of  engineer  officers  has  been  increased,  the  pay  has  simi- 
larly advanced.  The  engineer-in-chief  now  receives  85,000  ;  chief  engineers, 
from  $4,000  to  S2,800,  on  duty  ;  passed  assistant  engineers,!  from  $2,200  to 
$2,000,  on  duty  ;  assistant  engineers,  from  81,000  to  81J00,  on  duty;  cadet 
engineers,  from  $1,000  to  8500,  on  duty;  and  their  right  to  leave  pay  has 
been  recognized.  When  retired  they  receive  three-fourths  of  their  highest 
pay  on  the  active  list. 


CHAPTER  IV,— 1838-1858. 


Tlix  iNAUQUiuTlOfC  or  lUuri,Aii  TnAjtsATUNTic  Steam  ^Caviuatiok— Arrival  of  tlie  aty  of  Kfi 

lit  New  York  fn>m  Cork,  April  2,  I83H— Arrival  t*f  tin?  8iriiw  from  Cork  lUid  the  On'iil  Western 

i^ri»<ni  Hi  Kew  York,  April  2d,  18itS— The  PreAiili'tu,  18:^i>— The  British  gue<iti  1!§3'.>— Dimen- 

f  the  KArlit'st  and  Lnrgt-st  TrHnsiitltuitlc  t?(enin¥hiit*.  l-SW—Miseelluncoua  Note^— Tho 

.       ^^  Steam  Frignte,  1S40— The  Nemesis,  1840— The   Screw  SUamer  Archimode*.  1K40— Thii 

Anrrle,  Chili  And  Pern,  lfe3">— The  Cfinard  Line  Inaujyarated,  1*4(>— The  Eaugor,l^l2— Thi;  French 

i^T.  fiTTi  Nftvy.  IMO— Screw  StcaiuerB  (n  GreutBritiilij.  1*12— Steam  Nnvi^tion  on  the  Indus,  K«(«b- 

ms-The  Driver,  the  first  Steftnwbip  to  ClrtumiiflvigiUe  the  Globe,  1842— United  StAtes 

hip  I'rinccton,  the  First  Screw  Steum  War- vessel.  ]M,n— IT.  M.  Ship  Rftltler.  llie  Sec^ind 

1  Wftr-Vofisel*  1S4.V- The  Great  BHlnin,  1K13-Fir*t  Eiigliah  Steam  Collier,  livH—Tl»e 

i:diih,  the  tiret  Steam  Screw  Vesgels  to  Chiiift.  1M4^5— The  Witch,  18|i— Ameiieftu 

,  -.u*>|jips  to  Ha\tv  and  Bremen,  184o-,^<>— The  Propeller  Massaehusella,  lH4t">— Thuraei 

KOiboatit,  )&1^>— The  North  River  Siemuer  Orej?on,  1S4G— The  First  French  Atlantic  Stemmor, 

4T— Mrsrt  Amerlt'un  Steamer  to  the  T'ucitie,  l^^s— The  <jemeni  Iron  Twin  Steamer,  l&'iO— Sercw 

Iraiuship  llimaliiya,  1851— The  Franci*  Skiddy,  18fe— The  Australian,  1852— The  Arjgo,  thd 

titid  Steauuhip  and  First  Serew  to  Circumnavigate  the  Globe,  1^34— The  Golden  Age»  IH^ — 

Tbe  Cuiiard  Steamer  Tersla,  ]$55— Steam  VcsscU  of  the  Royal  Navy,  LS:i6. 


1*^38. — Daniel  Webster,  in  a  lecture  at  Boston,  said,  id  allusion  to  steam- 
power,  **  In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries  of  iraprovemcnt  has 
(Ilia  fiiugle  agent  comprised  in  the  short  space  of  tifty  years!  .  .  .  What 
further  improvements  may  still  be  matle  in  the  use  of  this  astonishing  power. 
It  is  impjssible  to  know,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture.  What  we  do  know 
18^  that  It  has  most  essentially  altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  that  no  visible 
limit  yet  appears  beyond  which  its  progress  is  seen  to  be  impossible."  When 
Webeter  spoke  thus,  the  grand  problem  of  ocean  steain-navigatiou  had  not 
be4?n  solved;  in  fact,  the  possibility  of  a  steamship  crossing  any  ocean  was 
generally  denied  both  by  practical  and  scieutiilc  men. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  October, 
1SS5,  one  of  the  party  spoke  of  the  enormous  length,  as  it  then  appeared,  of 
tlic  proposed  railway  from  London  to  Bristoh  Mr.  Brunei  exclaimed, 
^*  Why  not  make  it  longer,  and  have  a  steamboat  to  go  from  Bristol  to  New 
York*  and  call  it  the  Great  Western?"  The  suggestion,  treated  at  first  as  a 
joke,  soon  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  three  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Board.  A  tour  of  the  great  ship-building  ports  of  the  kingdom  waa 
made  in  order  to  collect  information.  In  the  report  of  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry Mr.  Brunei  inserted  a  paragraph  which  laid  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  succefis  of  oceanic  steam  navigation  wholly  depended.  It  waa 
thb,  that  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  water 
iacreases  al  a  lower  rate  of  progression  than  their  tonnage.  At  equal  speeds^ 
STaoel  twice  the  size  of  another  will  encounter  four  times  the  resistance. 
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But  ita  capacity,  or  tonDage,  will  be  eigtiifolil  that  of  the  smaller  x-esseL 
By  a  weU-proportioiied  increase  of  size,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  employ  far 
more  powerful  eugincs,  to  carry  enough  coal  for  the  con^uraption  of  a  loug 
voyage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  ample  accommodatiou  for  passengers 
and  goods.  So  true  m  this,  that  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  economical 
limit  to  the  size  of  ve-isels  is  imposed  rather  by  the  dimensions  of 
ports  and  harbors  than  by  the  exigencies  of  the  shipwright.  Speed,  also, 
can  be  considerably  iucreased  by  the  employment  of  more  poweriul  engines; 
the  limit  to  ocean  speed  being  imposed  by  another  physical  law,  that  the 
resistance  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity. 

The  keel  of  the  "Great  Western"  was  laid,  and  assurance  given  that  she 
would  be  followed  by  a  splendid  line  of  vessels,  which  would  consign  the 
packet-ghips  to  the  care  of  the  historian  as  "  things  that  were," 

The  project  was  simultaueously  starte<l  by  two  opposing  interests,  one  a<l- 
vocating  a  lino  of  steamers  to  ply  between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Boston,  touching  at  Halifax,  the  other  a  direct  line  between  Bristol  and 
New  York.  Tlie  former,  the  *' British  and  American  Steam  Navigation 
Company,**  regolviug  nut  to  be  left  astern  by  the  company  in  Bristol,  whicli 
was  getling  the  **  Great  Western*^  ready  for  sea,  chartered  the  **  Sinus,**  a 
steamer  which  bad  been  built  to  run  betweeu  Loudon  and  Cork,  to  ruu 
against  the  "Great  Weslern,*^  and  !^he  made  two  voyagers  in  their  employ. 

11538.— April  2,  1838,  the  British  steamer  "City  of  Kingston  "  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cork,  Ireland,  being  the  second  British  steamship  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  Subsequently  she  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore, 

1838.— The  'Sirius/ — The  "Birius"  arrived  at  New  York  on  St. 
George's  day,  the  23d  of  April,  also  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  deatli 
of  Shakspeare.  The  New  York  [mpers  of  that  date  say,  *'Myriad8  of  persons 
crowded  the  Battery  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  first  steam  vessel  which  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  British  Isles  and  arrived  safely  in  port,'* 
The  "Sirius,*'  of  seven  hundred  tons*  register  and  engines  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  horse-power,  sailed  from  Cork  at  ten  A.  m.  Wednesday,  April  4, 
1838,  and  was  followed  by  the  **  Great  Western/*  which  sailed  from  Bristol 
(the  port  which  sent  out  the  Cabots),  April  8,  both  vcaselr  arriving  at 
New  York  April  23,  1-^38,  the  **  Sirius"  a  icvv  hours  in  advance  of  the 
"Great  Western.'* 

The  **  Sirius*'  was  advertised  to  return  May  1,  and  tlie  Chevaiar  Wickoff 
was  one  of  seven  passengers  who  met  on  the  tug-l)oat  which  was  to  convey 
tbeni  ou  board.  He  says  in  his  reminiscences:  "  We  moved  off  amid  the 
hurrahs  of  excited  people  who  came  on  every  kind  of  craft  to  w^ish  us  God 
speed."  Among  the  passengers  was  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  remarkable 
founder  of  the  New  York  Herald,  He  says,  **  Perceiving  a  tall,  slim  man 
near  me,  I  entered  into  conversation.  His  physiognomy  was  striking:  lofty 
forehead,  prominent  nose,  tirm  mouth,  and  the  general  expression,  though 
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^somewhat  Etern»  not  forbidding.      After  diattiog  for  ^onje  lime  I  remarked: 

"'I  hear  the  famous  BeDoett  is  on  board/' 

"•Yes,  I  belie%^e  he  is/  mid  the  tall  man,  with  a  smile, 

•*•  Do  you  feel  at  all  uervous  about  it?* 

** '  Not  ID  the  least/  was  the  reply. 

**  *WelI,  for  mj  pari/  I  continued,  *  I  am  not  altogether  comfortable  on 
Ibe  point/ 

••*Why  ?*  asked  my  companion. 

**  *  Because  he  is  so  giveu  to  sa}nn}^  sarcastic  things  of  people/ 

**  *  That  depends  a  good  deal/  he  answered,  *  whether  they  are  worth  it/ 

'**Do  you  know  him  by  ^ight?'  I  inquired, 

"*  Very  well/ 

***Thea  do  point  hira  out  if  you  see  him  on  dtck/ 

***  He  is  standing  before  you.    My  name  is  Bennett/ 

*'•  What!'  I  exclaimed,  on  recovering  my  breath  ;  *are  you  the  man  so 
fiercely  assailed,  and  whose  humorous  sallies  I  have  read  with  such  delight 
these  blx  montljs  past?' 

••  *  Eeeo  hmno  !*  he  retorted. 

*•  AH  went  merrily  the  first  week.  Then  stormy  weather  set  in,  and  our 
little  steamer  was  put  to  a  tougher  test  than  I  had  expected,  8he  was 
dreadfully  knocked  about,  hut  was  stauuch  and  steadfast  in  the  worst  gales. 

**  When  only  a  couple  of  days  from  the  English  coast*  the  coal  was 
Dearly  exhausted,  and  they  economized  by  going  at  half  speeds  but  toward  the 
list  we  were  forced  to  burn  up  whatever  conld  be  spared.  On  entering  the 
Knglish  Channel  the  vessel  became  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Suddenly  the 
mi  cleared  off  and  it  was  found  we  were  heading  on  to  one  of  ihe  iSicjJy 
flbUindSf  and  in  half  an  hour  would  have  been  a  wreck.  On  the  seventeenth 
day  we  put  into  Falmouth  for  coal  and  provisions,  and  thence  started  for 
London/' 

The  **Siriu8*'  ran  afterwards  on  the  line  of  steam-packets  between  Dublin 
and  Cork,  and  ran  on  the  rocks  of  Bully  Cotton  Bay  January  16, 1847,  and 
was  wrecked,  when  twenty  lives  were  lost. 

The  **  Great  Western"  made  her  return  trip  to  Bristol  in  less  than  twelve 
days.     Steam  travelling  across  the  Atlantic  was  thus  inaugurated. 

The  following  account  of  these  pioneer  steamships,  and  of  their  first  voyage 
aeroBs  the  Atlantic,  is  from  the  New  York  KvpreM  of  April  24,  ISSS.'*' 

•  The  AVw  yWk  Ci}Hrier  and  Enquinr^of  April  23,  1838*  has  this  notice  of  the  arrival 


**  ARRIVAL  OF  A   STEAMER   FROM   EUROPE. 

"  Stvtm  duyi  iattrfrem  Lpndifn,    Six  days  htirfr&m  Liverpc&f, 

^Lwt  nigbt  our  news  schooner  •  Eclipse*  boarded  the  steamer  *  Siriiis/  Lieutenant  Richard 
Jtobcnt,  R*  N.|  Coiniiuinder»  from  Cork,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  4ih  inst.     She  has  per- 
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**  STEAMSHIPS  '  SIH1U8*  AND  *  QHEAT  WESTERN,* — SPLENDID  SIGHT  FROM  THE 


battery/* 

•'  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  unusual  excitament  in  this  city,  it  beiog  univer- 
sally considered  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Atlantic  navi- 
gatiou.  The  steamship  '  Sirius^  Laving  arrived  Sunday  xiigbt,  thousands  as- 
formed  Ihe  voyage  wilhout  accident^  save  a  slight  one  whcih  befell  her  on  coming  in  ihc 
Hocik*  where  she  grounded*  Since  her  departure  she  has  used  only  frcih  water  in  her  boil- 
ers, having  on  board  Mr»  HalPs  condensing  a^^paralus." 

Under  the  head  of  marine  newa  is  reported  :  '*  Steam  packet  *  Sirius/  Roberts,  from  Cork, 
sailed  April  4,  with  forty-six  passengers,  etc,  1o  Wadsworth  ik.  Smith.  The  •  Sirius*  went 
ashore  on  the  point  of  the  Mook  last  evening  about  ten  o'clock.  She  did  not  sustain  any 
damage,  and  will  be  got  off  on  Ihe  rising  tide/* 

The  same  paper  contains  the  following  advertisement: 

^•BRITISH    STEAM-PACKET    SHIP    FOR   LONDON,    TO    SAIL    FROM   KEW 

YORK,   MAY  1.  183S. 

*'The  new  and  powerful  Steamship 

•'SIRIUS, 

**  700  Ions  burthen  and  320  Horse-power,  ^ 

**  LlEUTEKAKT  R.   RoBEatS,   CommdHder^ 

is  intended  to  sail  Irom  London,  Mari,h  28ih,  touching  at  Cork,  ana  thence,  on  the   2d 
April,  for  this  port,  reluming  from  New  York  to  London  on  the  1st  of  May. 

**  This  vessel  has  superior  accommodation,  and  ii  fitted  with  sej^arate  cabins,  for  the  ac* 
commodation  of  families,  to  whom  every  possible  attention  will  be  given. 

**  Cabin,  ^140,  including  provisions,  wities,  clc» 

••  Second  cabin,  ^So,  including  provisions. 

**  This  superior  slcimsbip  has  been  chartered  by  the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Americjiii 
Steam  Navigation  Com|>any  of  London,  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public,  in  an- 
Cicipation  of  the  steamship  *  British  Queen,'  now  building;  is  a  new  vessel,  al>out  six  months 
old,  and  has  proved  herself  superior  to  any  steam  vessel  in  British  waters  in  speed  and  sea- 
worthy qualities. 

*'  Further  information  afforded  on  application  ;  and  for  freight  and  passage  apply  to 

*•  Wadswortii  &  Smith, 
"  4  Jones  Lane  (rear  103  Front  Streei)| 
**  Agent  of  the  Amtriian  and  BriHsh  Steam  Navigation  Company^ 

The  following  is  the  first  advertisement  of  the  **  Great  Western**  in  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  April  24,  1858 : 

**  aaiTISH   STKAlC'rACKKT  Slitt* 

••GREAT  WESTERN, 

*' James  Hoskins,  R.  N.,  Commander, 

"  Having  arrived  yesterday  from  Bristol,  which  place  she  left  on  the  Sth  Inst,,  at  aooRi^ 
sail  from  New  York  for  Bristol  on  Monday,  7th  May,  at  2  O' clock  P,  M. 
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embled  to  see  her,  as  the  news  spread  about  the  city.     She  ftnchored  a  short 
Mistance  from  the  Castle,  and  crowds  upon  the  Battery  had  a  view  of  her 
from  that  promenade.     The  sun  shone  clear,  and  the  weather  was  as  fine  as 
L>€ould  be  wished. 

'  The  '  Siriud*  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  eveaiug  of  the  4th  iostantt  and 
made  the  Highlands  of  New  York  at  six  o'clock,  p.m.  on  the  22d|  making 
the  passage  in  eighteen  days'  and  having  on  board  forty  seven  passengers. 
During  the  day  she  was  thronged  by  small  boats  filled  with  passengers  to 
view  her.  About  one  o'clock  it  was  announced  by  telegraph  that  the 
steamer  *  Great  Western'  was  off  the  Hook,  when  thousands  poured 
down  Broadway ;  and  the  Battery  at  two  p.  M.  presented  a  briUiaut 
appearance.  The  crowd  reminded  one  of  the  landing  of  the  *  Nation's  guest,* 
ayette.  The  smoke  of  the  *  Great  Western*  was  seen  in  the  horizon  as- 
cending in  black  volumes  long  before  her  hull  was  visible.  The  ship,  as  she 
ucame  in  itigbt  and  'passed  Bedloe's  Island,  received  a  salute  from  the  fort 
^of  twenty-six  guns.  She  approached  the  Battery  through  a  fleet  of  row- 
boats  and  small  craft,  cheered  by  every  one*  She  soon  ranged  alongside  the 
Castle,  sailed  around  the  *Sirius/  which  saluted  her,  and  the  crowd  from  the 
wharves.  Castle,  boat?,  etc.,  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  returned  by  those  on 
board.  She  then  went  up  the  East  liiver,  and  anchored  near  Pike  Street. 
Tills  successful  experiment  of  steam  packets  between  New  York  and  Eng- 
land gave  life  and  joy  to  all. 

"The  'Great  Western*  left.Kingroad,  Bristol,  at  two  o'clock,  April  Tth^ 
and  she  was  at  two  o'clock,  April  23<1,  only  sixteen  days,  in  New  York,  thus 
bringing  England  uearer  to  us  than  many  parts  of  our  own  cauntry.  This 
has  been  done  in  a  season  of  the  year,  not  of  summer  sunshine,  but  of  gales, 
storms,  sleet,  ami  hail, — and  steam  navlgntlon  acrou  the  AtJantie  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  but  a  plain  rnaUer  of  /act.  The  thing  has  been  done 
triumphantly. 

"The  ' Great  Western'  was  built  at  Bris^tol,  by  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  intended  to  commence  a  regular  line  between  Bristol  and 


**  She  tiikes  no  steerage  pstssengers,  Rates  in  the  Cabin,  including  Wines  and  Provisions 
^  every  kind,  30  guineis;  a  whole  stale  room  for  one  pwrson,  50  guineas,  Stewart's  fee  for 
«ch  |)a«senger,  jf^i  ioj.  sterlini^.  Children  under  13  years  of  age  half  price.  No  charge 
Uw  Irticrs  or  papers.  The  captain  ajid  uwners  will  not  be  liable  for  any  package  unless  a 
bin  af  lading  has  been  given  for  it.  One  to  two  hundred  ton<i  can  be  taken  at  the  Jowc*t. 
corrent  ratcs^. 

••  Passage  or  freight  may  be  engaged,  a  plan  of  the  cabin  may  be  seen*  and  further  parlicu* 
Us^  Icajnci*,  bv  zippUing  to 

"  Richard  Irving,  98  Front  Street/* 


*rhe  "  GrcAi  VVeattrn"  continued  to  sail  from  the  Severn,  and  subsequently  from  the 
Mersey,  antl  made  icvcniyfour  transatlantic  passages  before  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
West  India  Company.    On  her  second  trip  from  New  York  she  reached   Bristol  in  twelve 
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Kew  York.  She  was  launched  on  the  19th  of  July,  1837.  Her  length  be- 
tween the  perpendiculars,  from  the  forepart  of  the  stem  to  the  aflerpart  of 
the  etern  at  the  keel,  212  feet ;  length  of  keel  on  the  blocks,  205  feet ;  length 
of  cabio-deck  (galoon), 75  feet ;  length  over  all  (from  figure-head  to  taftrail)» 
235  feet;  breadth  between  paddle-wheels,  34  feet  4  inches;  depth  under 
deck  to  the  top  of  floors,  23  feet  3  inches  ;  scantling  floors  on  the  side  of 
keel,  15  inches,  sided;  ditto^  16  inches^  moulded;  length  of  floors,  24  feet; 
thickness  of  bends,  7  inches;  bottom  plauk,  5  inchiis ;  top  sides,  4  inches; 
eheer  streaks,  5  inches;  upper  deck  clamps,  8  inches;  diagonal  riders,  5 
inches,  3  feet  apart;  iron  diagonals,  4  inches  by  i  ;  bilge  planks,  6  inches; 
keelson,  20  by  21  inches. 

"Tonnage,  1320  tons;  best  berths,  150;  berths  for  crew,  26  ;  berths  for 
engineers,  firemen,  and  officers,  40;  two  engines,  by  Maudsley  <&  Field,  400 
horse- power,  200  each  ;  diameter  of  cylinder,  73 J  inches  ;  length  of  stroke, 
7  feet;  coal  stowage,  600  tons,  or  enough  for  thirty  tons  per  diem  for  twenty 
•days. 

•*  Her  whole  cost  amounted  to  about  £50.000,  £21.373  15i.  IM,  of  which 
has  been  expended  for  ship-biiildin^,  £13,500  for  the  engines,  about  £1,000 
for  the  fitting  up,  furniture,  and  painting  of  the  grand  saloon,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  rigging,  equipment,  stores,  and  coaIs« 

"  The  *Siriu8*  is  a  beautiful  model,  seven  hundred  tons,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  hor^e-po we r.schooner-riggeih  Notwithstanding  rough  weather, 
she  came  over  with  perfect  safety.  Passengers  were  delighted  with  her  per- 
formance. Her  boilers  were  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  distilling  ap* 
j)aratus  which  converted  the  salt  into  fresh  water.  The  distilling  worms 
(small  copper  tubes)  niea:*ured.  as  reported,  near /our  miles/ 

"  The  following  is  the  journal  of  her  voyage  : 


**4th  April. — Started;  light  breezes  from  N.E.  Draft  of  water,  15  feet 
2  inches. 

"5th. — Heavy  at  N.E.  to  N.N.E.,  windy;  fresh  gale,  much  head-eea, 
slight  rain.  Exchanged  numbers  with  the  bark  *  Dnle,*  of  Liverpool. 
Weighted  one  ton  of  coal,  which  lasted  1  h.  30  m.;  pressure  on  the  boilers, 
53.4  pounds. 

**  6th* — Stormy,  W.N.  W,  breezes,  with  squalls  and  heavy  head-sea.    Pa 
two  brigs,  one  standing  east  and  the  other  north. 

"7th, — Same,  strong  gales,  and  squally,  with  rain, — vessel  laboring  heavy. 
Passed  two  large  ships  standing  to  the  eastward,  under  double-reefed  topsails. 
Very  squally.  Pa.^ed  a  bur<|ae.  Heavy  sea,  with  long  swell ;  took  iu  water 
on  deck. 

"Hth. — Same,  with  hazy  weather.  Stopped  engine,  owing  to  one  of  the 
braces  working  loose — started  the  engine  in  an  hour  after — heavy  ratus. 

**9th. — Wind  still  W.N.W.,  aud  a  heavy  liead^sea — clear.  Passed  a  brig 
standing  east.     Set  a  single-reefed  foresail  aud  tJouhle- reefed  mainsail. 
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•MOth. — Spoke  ship  'Star/  of  New  York,  lotigltude  24  W.— fresh  gales 
^  UDd  equally — shipj)ed  a  great  deal  of  water. 

"  llih* — Wioda  E.N.E.— passed  a  ship  standi ng  to  the  south — ^Hght 
breezes. 

**  rith. — Light  wioda,  easterly— stopped  engine  to  pack  the  stuffing-bores 
I— l|ghi  winds  and  fair. 

13th.— S.E,,  light  breezes.  Spoke  the  *  Roger  Sherman/  of  Bath,  36  days 
firom  New  Orleans,  bound  to  Havre — hoisted  colors  to  a  Falmouth  packet 
— three  sail  in  sight — reduced  the  weight  to  33,4  lbs.  on  boilers. 

"  14th. — S.W.  light  breezes — passed  a  ship  standing  to  the  westward — 
observed  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  water. 
*' 15th— Heavy  W.N.W.  gale;  dark  and  foggy. 

**  16th — N.W.  to  W.  gales;  heavy  head-sea  and  snow — vessel  laboring — 
(Stopped  engine  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  fasten  screws, 
"17th. — N.W.  by  W.  wind;?;  squally,  with  hail  and  snow. 
*'18th. — S.W,  winds  and  squalls. 
*'  19  th.— Same. 

"  20th. — W*  by  N.,  heavy  sea  and  hard  rain — stopped  engine,  and  was 
boarded  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  **  Coromandel,"  from  Bermuda,  bound  to 
Halifax,  with  Eleventh  Regiment. 

'  '*  ^ — Ditto — exchanged  signals  willi  an  Austrian  brig. 

— ^Made  light  for  the  pilot  off  the  Highlands.     Not  getting  a  pilot, 
bd  '^^J^ua'  ran  in,  and  then  touched  off  the  Hook — receiving,  however,  no 
^damage." 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  historically  records  the  event  of  her  arrival  in  the 
foilowin^  letter  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the  "Sirius:** 


"Her  Majesty's  Consulate, 

**New  Yoric,  ApHl  23,  iSjS. 

•*  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  and  happiness  to  congratulate  you  on  the  arrival 
of  your  steamship  across  the  Atlantic,  at  a  season  when  strong  gales  so  gen* 
€raUy  prevail,  thereby  having  proved  that  British  skill  has  accomplished  a 
moHt  important  enterprise,  which  will  produce  a  revolution  in  commercial 
and  social  intercourse,  of  which  we  are  incapable  of  forming  any  just  con- 
ceptions. Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  that  I  have,  in  eommon  with  my  fe flow- 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  this  city,  a  further  cause  of  rejoicing,  that  the 
honor  of  accomplishing  the  enterprise  has  been  achieved  by  a  son  of  the 
British  navy,  and  that  it  was  couipleted  on  St,  George's  day. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"James  Buchanan. 
"**  Richard  Roberta,  Esq.,  R,X., 

**  Commander  of  the  Steamship  'Sirius/" 
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**  Log  of  the  '  Great  Western.*^ — We  published  yesterday  an  abstract 
from  the  log-book  of  the  *  Sirius/  showing  her  daily  progress,  and  the  sort 
of  weather  she  had  to  encounter,  and  we  now  give  an  extract  from  the  log^  j 
book  of  the  'Great  Western': 
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T  cloudy. 
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.Sr  lUttUy^ves- 

4  •ieei.tlybat 
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Strong  galea  and  beavy- 

Moderate. 

Stnmg  winds  and  hcftry 

SOti. 

Strong  winds  and  lieavy^ 
»!«*«.  ship  rrrj,*  rn^y. 


I 


'U  n  |.Uijl. 


to liai^r,  SO :  S,223  mUes  slejinifng:. 


A  passenger  on  the  "Great  Western/'   on  tbis  her  first  transatlaotie 

voyage,  in  a  eonmuiDication  to  tyiambers  3ihiburf;k  Journal,  says  : 

"A  number  of  daring  passengers — lor  daring  they  were  thought  in  that 
day — took  berths  for  ihe  voyage  in  the  '  Great  Western' ;  and  on  Hth  Aprils 
1838,  at  noon,  Ihe  galkot  ship  steamed  away  from  her  anchorage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  and  majestically  descended  the  Severn,  bound  for 
New  York.  One  of  her  passengers  says,  when  they  were  fairly  under  way» 
*  Whatever  misgivings  might  previously  have  assailed  us  in  the  coniempla- 
tion  of  our  voyage,  I  believe  tliat  at  this  mameut  there  was  not  a  faltering 
hearfe  among  us.  Such  ftability^  such  power,  such  provision  against  every 
probable  or  barely  possible  contingency,  and  such  order  presented  itself 
everywhere  on  boards  as  was  suffieient  to  allay  all  fear/ 

"Suffice  it  that  the  *  Great  Western*  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  at 
full  speed  on  the  aflernoon  nf  23d  April,  liaviug  performed  the  passage  in 
the  then  unprecedentetily  short  period  of  fifteen  days,  in  which  only  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons  of  the  six  hundred  tons  of  coal  on  board  had 
been  consumed*  The  fort  on  Bedloe's  Island  saluted  the  steamer  with 
twenty  six  guns,  answering  to  the  number  of  States  of  the  I'uion  at  that 
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'  It  had  been  agreed  araong  us/  says  one  passenger;  *  some  days  previ- 
ously, that  before  we  left  the  ship  one  of  the  tables  should  be  christened 
Victoria,  the  other  tbe  President.  Wine  and  fruit  had  been  eet  upon  them 
for  this  purpose:  we  were  standing  round  the  former  of  them  ;  the  health 
of  Britain's  Queen  bad  been  proposed;  the  toast  was  drunk;  and  amidst 
the  cheers  that  followed,  the  arm  was  just  raised  to  consummate  the  naming, 
whet]  the  fort  opened  ita  fire.  The  fire  was  electric.  Our  colors  were  lowered 
in  acknowledgment  of  tlie  corapliment,  and  the  burst  which  accompanied 
it  from  our  decks — driiikin^^  the  President  and  the  country,  and  breaking 
wine  agajn — was  more  loud  and  joyous  than  if  at  that  moment  we  had 
unitedly  overcome  a  common  enemy.  Proceeding  still,  the  city  became 
more  distinct*^ — trees,  streets,  the  people, — the  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  by  telegraph  had  brought  thousands  to  every  point  of  view  upon 
the  water-side;  boats,  too,  in  shoals,  were  out  to  welcome  her,  and  evety  ob- 
ject seemed  a  superadded  impulse  to  our  feelings.  The  first  to  which  our 
attention  was  now  given  was  the  'Sirius;  lying  at  anchor  in  the  North 
River,  gay  with  tlowing  streamers,  and  literally  crammed  witlj  spectators, — 
her  decks,  her  paddle-boxes,  her  rigging,  niastdiead  high  !  We  passed  round 
ber,  receiving  and  giving  three  hearty  cheers,  then  turned  towards  the  Bat* 
tery*  Here  myriads  seemed  collected, — boats  bad  gathered  around  us  in 
wuntless  confusion,  flags  tlying,  guns  were  firing,  and  cheering  again, — the 
shore,  the  boats,  on  all  hands  around,  loudly  and  gloriously,  seemed  as 
though  they  would  never  have  done.  It  w*a3  an  exciting  moment, — a  mo- 
ment which,  in  the  tame  events  of  life,  finds  few  parallels :  it  seemed  the 
outpfiuriug  congratulations  of  a  whole  people,  when  swelling  hearts  were 
open  to  receive  and  to  return  them.  It  was  a  moment  of  achievement!  We 
bad  been  sharers  in  the  chances  of  a  noble  effort,  and  each  one  of  us  felt  the 
pride  of  participation  in  the  success  of  it,  and  this  wa^  the  crowning  instant. 
Experiment  then  ceased;  certainly  was  attained;  our  voyage  was  accom- 
plished/ In  explanation  of  the  allu^^ioa  in  the  above  to  the  *  Sirius  *  we 
may  here  state  that  this  steamship,  which  had  sailed  from  Cork  before  the 
'  Great  Western'  left  Bristol,  had  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  the  latter  ves- 
sel ;  but  the  *Sirius'  only  partially  used  her  engines,  not  having  stowage  for 
sufBcient  fuel  to  keep  them  constantly  plyiug." 

1831*.— The  Chnrle^ion  (S.  C.)  J/tTcury  says.  August,  1839,  "Major  John 
Lind,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  i-i  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  application  of  the  screw  in  the  place  of  the  pad* 
die-wheel  to  the  steamboats.  More  than  five  years  since*  he  ex[jlaiued  the 
priuciple,  and  experimented  successfully  with  a  small  mi»del  buat  on  the 
canal  near  Washington  City." 

ISZd. — The  New  Jersey  JournaL  August,  1839,  says,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Dow^ 
of  Elizabeth  town,  upwards  of  twenty  years  aince^  made  two  small  boats  from 


Th^  ft  fpw  as  a  meihod  of  propulsion  was  devi^d  nearly  half  a  century  cnr!ier. 
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twenty  to  twenty-five  iBcbeg  in  length,  one  with  a  screw,  and  the  other  with 
padtiJe-w heels,  in  order  to  test  the  superiority  of  the  screw.  Each  had  a 
mast  and  cord,  the  standing  part  of  the  latter  fast  to  and  wound  around  the 
shaft  or  axle,  and  over  a  sheave  in  the  masthead^  with  equal  weight  at- 
tached. At  the  going  off  the  wheel  would  go  ahead  ;  but  before  Ihe  race 
the  screw  wouhl  overhaul  and  shoot  ahead* 

**  Mr.  Dow  built  a  boat  tweatj-five  feet  in  lengthy  with  a  screw  on  each 
eide,  to  ship  and  unship  as  might  be  advantageous.  It  was  worked  by  four 
men  with  a  crank  and  cog-wheels." 

1830. — ^Sail  Vessels  to  be  Propelled  by  Steam. — The  Norfolk 
Hertzld,  October  7,  18*39,  says  Mr  Benjamin  Harris,  of  that  borough, 
had  conceived  a  plan  by  which  sail-vessels  of  every  description  might 
be  propelled  with  the  aid  of  steam,  by  paddles  operating  vertically  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  above  the  keel,  connected  with  the  machinery  above 
by  a  perpendicular  shaft  working  in  a  metal  cylinder,  constructed  to  exclude 
the  water.  In  the  larger  class  of  ships,  ihe  boilers,  engiue^i,  and  all  the  ma* 
chinery  could  be  stowed  away  below  the  water-line* 

Mr.  Harris  tested  his  idea  on  a  skiff  fourteen  feet  hyng  and  three  wide, 
which,  propelled  by  the  hand,  by  a  crank  turning  a  paddle-wheel  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  macfe  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Many  ingenious  plans  were  proposed  up  to  1839,  when  the  utility  of  tlie 
screw-propeller  was  fully  demonstrated,  and  a  number  of  screw  boats  were 
placed  on  the  lines  of  inland  navigation  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
8t.  Lawrence. 

The  "Londonderry**  or  **Great  Northern'*  Screws,  1842. — ^There  is  a 
good  representation  of  the  "  Great  Northern  "  which  was  launched  the  latter 
part  of  1842,  with  sections  of  the  stern  showing  the  screw,  in  the  London 
IllmtrcUed  NeuHSf  for  January  24,  1843.  The  vessel  is  represented  aa  ship 
rigged,  with  the  smokestack  aloft  the  main  mast  and  having  a  line  of  painted 
ports  along  her  side.  The  paper  states,  *'Her  great  lengtli,  breadth  and 
depth  exceeds,  we  believe,  the  dimensions  of  any  steam  vessel  ever  in  exist* 
ence.  She  was  built  at  Londonderry  by  Captain  Wm.  Coppin  *  (ah  experi- 
enced ship  builder  and  inventor ),  and  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  marine 
architecture.  She  is  propelled  by  the  Archimedean  screw,  which  works  on 
each  side  of  the  rudder :  the  engine  is  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse* 
power.  No  paddles  are  required,  and  but  for  the  funnel  which  is  seen 
amidships,  she  might  pass  for  a  square-rigged  ship  of  the  larger  cla^s.  She 
has  three  masts  with  lower  and  upper  yards,  and  is  rigged  in  every  respect 


*CKptain  Coppin  has  obtained  in  England  and  in  this  country  (March  28,  t88a)ftpaietiCfor 
acomj>ouiu1  ship  cotistruclcd  of  three  hulls  of  narrow  beam,  the  two  outer  hulls  being  lofigtt 
than  the  central  hulU  and  the  whole  decked  over  and  combined  as  one  vessel.  The  centre 
vessel  is  cnlirely  devoted  to  tnachtner}'  and  has  a  screw  at  both  ends.  The  design  bears 
promise  of  great  speed  and  carrying  cajmcity  and  great  stability,  but  has  not  yet  been  puJ  Co 
a  practical  trial. 
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like  a  frigate  or  sloop-of-war.  We  were  favored  by  one  of  her  officers  with 
the  following  dimensions : — Length  from  taffrail  to  etern,  274  feet;  beam, 
37  feet ;  depth,  50  feet  On  her  passage  from  Londonderry  she  ran  upon 
an  average  thirteen  and  a  half  knots  without  her  engine,  which  can  be  spared 
or  used  as  circumstances  may  require.  When  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  the 
engine  she  ran  nine  knots  head  to  wind.  The  space  for  storage  is  most 
capacious.  Standing  aft  and  looking  forward  on  the  orlop  deck  the  distance 
seems  immense,  exceeding  indeed  the  largest  iirst-rate  in  the  navy.  With 
all  this  room  there  is  at  present  a  want  of  arrangement  for  cabins,  but  we 
understand  she  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  best  style.  With  respect  lo  her  exter- 
nal appearauce  the  vessel  seems  a  huge  monster  steamer^  but  pleasing  in  her 
mould  and  trim,  (This  the  cut  shows).  A  beautiful  female  figure  is  placed 
over  tlie  cut  water  and  her  stern  is  richly  decorated  with  carving,  gold  and 
color*  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  mast,  yards  and  rigging,  she  will  require 
an  immense  quantity  of  ballast.  At  present  it  is  not  decided  whether  she  la 
lo  run  to  and  from  Ireland  or  be  employed  in  other  service.  During  her 
»tay  many  persons  entered  the  dockyard  to  gaze  upon  this  truly  wonderful 
object." 

Extracts  from  her  log  from  Cowes  to  London  ^  beginning  December  25, 
1843,  and  ending  December  29,  when  ^he  steamed  into  the  East  India  port 
docks,  which  are  given,  sho^v  that  ber  sailing  qualities  were  not  impeded  by 
the  screw  propeller 

1842.— In  March  1842,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Hunter,  U.S.  N.,  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  submerged  horizontal  wheel,  for  the  propelling  of  steamers.  The 
first  essay  was  made  in  the  canal  at  Washington,  D,  C,  on  a  small  boat 
called  the  **Genn'*  The  results  obtained  was  represented  as  so  fav^orable  it 
was  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  build  a  wooden  vessel  of  1000 
lODS  to  test  this  method  of  propulsion.  This  vessel,  named  **  The  Union^'  was 
built  at  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Navy  Yard,  and  was  of  the  f\:»lh:»wingdimen- 
aion  :  Lengtfj  on  deck,  184  feet  6  inches  ;  beam  on  deck,  33  feet  G  inches; 
beam  at  wheels,  26  feet;  depth  of  hold,  16 J  feet;  deep  drop,  13  feet;  dia- 
plaeemeut  at  11  feet  draft  900  tons.  Enrjine^, — Two  iron  condensing  hori- 
xontal  disconnected  engines,  built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Diame- 
ter of  cylinders  24  feet ;  strokes  of  piston,  4  feet. 

The  Hunter  wheel  consisted  of  a  plain  drum  revolving  in  a  horizontal 
plane  beneath  the  water  upon  the  sides  or  periphery  of  this  drum  ;  the  pud- 
dles placed  vertically  and  radically  from  the  centre.  In  the  Uunter  wheel 
the  paddles  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Orsman  paddle-wheel,  except- 
ing  tlmt  they  revolved  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

The  **  Union"  was  rigged  as  a  three-masted  schooner,  was  never  off  the 
ITnited  States  coast,  and  did  but  very  little  steering,  and  never  after  several 
•Iterations  attained  a  speed  of  over  six  knots.  Her  total  cost  with  altera- 
tions was  $172,475,  Her  armament  was  four  6.5-pounders  mounted  in  the 
centre  of  th*^  v^s^pI  on  swivels.    After  various  trials  she  was  put  in  orders  and 
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sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  where  her  machioery  and  boilers  were 
taken  out  and  sold,  and  the  hull  turned  into  a  receiving  ship,  and  finally 
Bold  and  broken  up. 

Two  other  vessels  were  built  for  the  United  Stat^  Navy  with  Hunter's 
submerged  horizontal  wheels,  viz*:  the  "Hunter/-  a  small  vessel,  lost  at 
Sacrificio  on  her  first  voyage  in  1841,  and  the  "Allegheny/*  an  iron  vessel 
of  large  tonnage,  but  which  was  only  partially  a  success, 

1843.— The  "Great  Britain/*— The  keel  of  the  "  Great  Britain/'  built 
at  Bristol  from  designs  and  on  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Brunei,  was  laid 
down  in  July,  1831*,  and  launched  on  the  19th  of  July,  184.1,  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  Consort,  honoring  the  tvent  with  his 
presence.  The  "Great  Britain"  was  originally  intended  for  a  paddle- 
steamer,  but  the  'company  having  been  unable  to  induce  any  forge*raaster 
to  undertake  the  forgings  required  for  the  paddle-shafts,  necessity  compelled 
the  adoption  of  the  screw-propeller.  After  her  launch  she  was  impri8one<l 
several  months  in  Cumberland  dock,  Bristol,  owing  to  the  locks  being  nar- 
rower than  the  ship,  which  necessitated  their  being  widened.  She  was  re- 
leased from  her  long  and  ludicrous  durance  December  12,  1844,  and  early 
in  1845  steamed  round  to  London.  Her  propeller  wai?;  fifteen  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  She  was  of  large  dimensions  for  the  time,  having  an 
extreme  total  length  of  322  feet,  51  feet  width  of  beam,  32  feet  6  inches 
depth  of  hold,  and  3,448  tons  burthen  by  the  old  measurement.  The 
*' Great  Britain"  was  among  the  first  ocean-going  steam-ships  built 
of  iron,  and  also  among  the  first  of  that  now  numerous  class  navigated 
by  a  screw  propeller.  Originally  she  bad  six  masts,  which  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  three.  The  screw  was  worked  by  engines  of  1,000  horse- 
power, but  were  changed  to  engines  of  500  horse-power  nominal.  8he  vtns 
intended  to  be  employed  between  Bristol  and  New  York  as  the  companioa 
ship  of  the  "Great  Western/'  Besides  being  very  strongly  framed,  she  was 
divided  into  sic  waier'tlgkt  compartments,  which  proved  their  utility  when 
on  her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  passengers  on  board,  she  was  stranded  on  the  22d  of  September,  1846,  id 
Dundrum  Bay,  on  the  Irish  coat^t,  where  she  lay  till  the  25th  of  August, 
1847,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  which  swept  that  rugged  and  tem|>estuous 
ooast.  When  floated  olf  she  was  found  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  damage. 
During  the  Crimean  war  she  was  employed  by  the  British  government  as  a 
transport,  and  afterwards  run  to  Australia  as  a  passenger-ship,  with  ma- 
chinery and  equipments  modified  to  suit  the  service.  She  was  slit  I  oti  that 
route  in  1876.* 


•  This  vessel,  which  has  a  history  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  ww  yestenky  cfiered 
for  sale  by  Mr.  C  W.  Kellock  {Mwsrs.  KeUock  ^  Co.)  at  ihdr  salesroom,  Walmer  BuIW- 
tags,  Waier  street,  and  the  event  aUracteti  a  very  large  at  tendance  of  gentlemen  who  are 
closely  jdcntificd  with  the  shipping  intcrc-sU  of  the  port.  The  *' Great  Britain/'  lying  m 
the  West  Float,  Birkenhead,  was  de*cnhed  in  tlic"bill  of  particulars*' as  of  J270  gros* 
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Tlie  **  Great  Western  "  ran  regularly  between  Bristol  and  New  York  till 
the  end  of  1H46,  In  1847  she  was  sold  to  the  West  India  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Piicket  Company,  and  was  considered  one  of  tlieir  best  vesselt*.  !^he  was 
broken  np  in  l^i57,  at  Van  shall,  being  unable  longer  to  com|>ete  profitably 
vith  ihe  new  class  of  steamers* 

1838.— The  "  Liverpool^'— The  "  Liverpool ''  was  built  in  the  city  for 
which  she  was  named,  ami  was  dispatched  to  New  York,  October  20,  183*5, 
by  Sir  John  Tobin,  a  well-known  merchant,  and  put  back  to  Cork,  October 
26,  She  again  proceeded  on  her  voyage  on  tlie  Oth  of  November,  and  made 
the  passage  in  sixteen  and  a  halfdayg,  arriving  at  New  York  November  23» 
She  was  at  first  of  1,150  tons,  but  her  tonnage  was  subsequently  increased  to 
lt543,  and  she  obtained  the  name  of  the  **  Great  Liverpool,**  She  made 
in  all  six  voyages  to  and  from  New  York»  when  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  in  1840  was  totally  wrecked 
off  Cape  Finisterre. 

1839.— The  "  Presidekt/'— The  **President''  was  launched  December  7, 
ft39,  with  great  eclai^  and  saileti  on  her  first  trip  to  New  York  August  1, 
1840 ;  hut  her  career  was  very  brief,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  When  due  from  New  York  in  April,  1841,  she  failed  to  make  her 
appearance  :  tremendous  weather  having  been  experienced  in  the  Atlantic, 
with  unusual  i]U  an  titles  ^of  ice  in  very  low  latitudes,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety.  She  was  never  again  heard  of,  nor  was 
any  trace  of  her  wreck  ever  discovered.  Her  figure-head  was  a  bust  of 
Washington  alter  Canova."*" 


tcm&Age,  and  1795  Ions  net  re^jisler.  It  is  further  staled  that  "she  was  for  many  years  in 
ilic  Australian  imde,  and  well  known  by  her  rapid  pitssages  as  a  most  successful  ship.  Her 
CkinsirQction  is  of  great  strength,  and  the  iron  used  was  Low  Moor  of  the  finest  quality.  For 
the  caHle  trade  across  the  Atlantic  she  is  admirably  adapted^  her  high  'tween  decks  and  side 
|ioru  afibrding  grand  ventilation;  she  can  carry  live  stock  on  three  decks.  For  a  sailing 
^Jiip  her  bcaytilul  lin&s  peculiarly  adapt  her,  and  with  the  machinery  taken  out  she  is  cal- 
CiUjited  to  carry  4000  tons  dead  weight.  Her  engines  are  by  J.  Penn  &  Sons,  of  Greenwich, 
%m\  arc  in  good  candition  ;  her  lx>ilcrs  by  Fawcett,  Preston  &i  Co.,  of  Liverjx>ol ;  and  though 
Uiis  Kicamer  has  been  built  many  ycars^  her  iron  was  so  good,  and  strength  of  construction 
so  £rcat,  with  a  certain  outlay  she  could  be  made  a  most  desirable  merchant  ship.  Dimen* 
siQti:^ — Length  over  all  325  feet,  breadth  50-6  feel,  depth  31-5  feet."  The  bidding  began 
at  jf  2,ocx>,  then  went  to  ;f  5,000,  and  before  long  £tt$oo  was  offered.  There  being  no  ad- 
vftnee  on  this  price,  Mr.   Kcllock  announced  that  the  vessel  was  withdrawn. — Lhet-poot 

*  On  Ihe  23d  of  Aprils  1S41,  in  lat.  41,  long.  70,  a  Portuguese  brig  saw  a  large  steamship 
under  sail  going  about  four  miles  an  hour.  No  smoke  issued  from  the  funnels  (the  '*  Presi- 
dent" had  two),  and  the  {^taddlc- wheels  were  not  in  motion.  The  captain  of  the  brig  saw 
the  steamer  on  the  following  day,  and  even  approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of  her 
while  pursuing  his  homeward  route.  She  did  not  hail  the  brig,  nor  did  she  appear  to  be  at 
all  In  a  disabled  state,  A  British  man  ^of  war  and  two  Portuguese  vessels  were  sent  to  cruise 
in  search  of  the  '*  President,"  but  without  success. 
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1839*— The  "British  Queen."— The  "British  Queen"  sailed  from  Ports- 
moyth,  England,  on  her  fir^t  trip.  July  13,  1839,  with  a  fbll  complement  of 
passengers,  a  crew  of  one  hundred  men,  eight  hundred  tons  of  goods,  and 
aix  hundred  tons  of  coal.  She  cost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
when  leaving  the  harbor  was  said  to  have  afloat  in  her  property  to  the 
Talue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  doUar^j.  She  was  sold  lo  the  Belgian 
government  in  L'^41. 

Tlie  **  Columbia,"  of  the  Cunard  line  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  was 
wrecked  on  the  rock**  otf  iSeul  Is^land  July  2»  1843»     No  lives  lost* 

In  1^40  Lieutenant  Wall,  R.  N.,  conimnuicated  interesting  papers  to  the 
United  StTVice  Joumal  **On  the  Construction,  Proportions,  and  Power  best 
adapted  to  Sea-going  Steam  Vessels,"  in  which  he  prebented  arguments  in 
favur  of  building  and  supplying  large  sLeaniers  with  three  instead  of  two  eo- 
gineS)  and  &et  forth  the  advantages  which  would  counterbalance  the  in- 
creasL'd  expense,  weight,  and  friction  of  a  third  cylinder. 

The  same  year  M.  Scott  Russell  arrived  at  this  **  very  remarkable  result:" 
*'  That  in  a  voyage  by  a  steam  vc&sel  in  the  open  sea,  exposed  of  course  fo 
adverse  winds,  there  is  a  certain  high  velocity  and  high  portion  of  power 
which  may  be  accomplished  with  lets  expenditure  of  fuel  and  of  room  tbau 
at  a  lower  srpeed  with  less  power." 

The  Seert'tary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  18 JO,  in  his  official  report, 
stated  Uiat  England,  in  183G,  had  GOO  steamers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
1«S40  the  number  of  steamers  in  the  Vnited  Statej3  was  800,  of  which  600 
belonged  to  the  Western  waterri,  where  in  1834  ttere  were  about  254,  About 
140  belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York,  In  tonnage,  in  1840,  the  United 
States  had  155,U00  tons  of  isteam  shipping,  and  great  Britain  68,000. 

The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  Mr,  Jennings  a  silver  medal  in  1840,  for  hb 
invention  of  night  signals  for  ijteamer&*  A  tmall  iron  steamer  was  built  tu 
England,  appropriately  named  *'The  Anthracite/'  especially  adapted  to 
burning  that  kind  of  eoah* 

iluly  10,  1840,  the  *^Cyelo])3"  steain  frigate,  **  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful fcteam  man-of-war  in  the  world/'  was  launched  at  the  Pembroke  Dock- 
yard* Her  dimensions  were ;  length,  225  feet;  beam  between  paddles,  36 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  38  feet;  tonnage,  1300,  She  was  200  tons  larger  than 
the  **  Gorgon/*  launched  from  the  same  slip  two  years  before.  She  had  a 
complete  gun-deck,  as  well  as  an  upper  or  quarter  deck,  and  on  her  main 
deck  mounted  eighteen  long  36- pounders,  on  the  upper  deck  four  4^pound» 
ers  and  two  yC-pounders,  **  tremendous  guns  on  swivel  carriages,  carrying  a 
ball  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  sweeping  around  the  horizon  240  degree*/' 

She  was  commanded  by  a  post-captain,  the  **  Gorgon  **  being  the  only 
steamer  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  that  date  taking  post  rank.  Her  crew  eon- 
Bisted  of  210  men,  20  engineers  and  stokers,  and  a  lieutenant's  party  of 


*  Mechanic's  Magazine. 
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mariQea^  who  had  charge  of  the  gum.  All  the  guns  were  mounted  upon  sliding 
fixed  pivot  carriages.  She  was  schooner-rigged,  aod,  with  six  months'  stores 
and  twenty  days*  fuel,  drew  only  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Iler  orlop-deck  could 
store  800  troops  and  their  offit'ers  with  comfort.  She  was  built  in  six  months, 
on  plans  of  Sir  WiUiam  Symoncl?^  and  had  engines  of  320  horse-power. 

The  steamer  **  Nichrdai,"  of  eight  hundred  tons,  was  butlt  at  Deptford,  in 
1839t  to  run  between  Lube|;k  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  tlie  Messrs.  Laid  & 
Woodside*  of  Liverpool,  shipped  in  sections  the  hulls  of  three  iron  steam- 
boats to  be  set  up  in  Jloutevideo* 

1838.— The  ♦*CoLUM!iU8.''— The  "Columbus"  of  Liverpool,  built  in  183H 
for  tranS'Atlautic  voyages,  was  fitted  with  Howard*s  m/>or  engine,  and  hence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  **  quicktniver'^  steamer.  She  was  brig-rigged,  bad  two 
very  h}W  funnels,  and  burned  anthracife  coal,  so  that  '*no  smoke  was  endited." 
She  was  a  vessel  of  330  tons,  builder's  nieasurement»  had  2U  feet  beam,  was 
145  feet  long  on  her  keel,  and  her  depth  of  hold  was  13i  feet;  horse- power, 
llO.  8be  had  two  55  feet  engines  (her  cylinder  being  40^  inches  in  dian»eter), 
her  |iiston  had  33  feet  stroke,  and  her  paddle  wheels  were  ITi  feet  iu  diam* 
eler.  Her  speed  was  lOi  statute  miles  per  hour*  Her  furnace  was  ni>t  applied 
immediately  to  the  water,  but  to  a  pan  of  quicksilver,  which  it  wa.-*  proposed 
to  maintain  at  its  boiling-point,  but  very  much  above  the  boiling-poiut  of 
water.  On  tJiis  surface  of  hot  quicksilver  water  was  iujected,  which  in* 
ttantly  converted  imo  steam  containing  m(>re  heat  than  was  sufHcient 
to  maintain  it  in  vaporing  fttrm,  Thi.^  superheated  steam  worked  the 
piston,  and  being  subsequently  condensed  by  a  jet  of  fresh  water,  the  mix- 
lure  of  warm  water  produced  by  the  steam  and  the  water  injected  was  con- 
ducted through  ihc  cooling  pipe^,  and  subsetjuently  used  to  supply  tlic  water 
evaporation,  thus  not  only  dispensing  with  the  boiler,  but  also  with  sea- 
wiiter,  ihe  same  distilled  water  constantly  circulating  through  the  cylinder 
and  condenser.  The  experimeDtal  results  were  satisfactory,  and  a  small 
boat  fitted  with  Howard's  engine  was  plying  between  Loudon  and  Richmond 
during  the  summer  of  1h:IM,  The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  "Columbus"  I 
have  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  unsuccessful,  as  this  is  the  only 
notice  of  "Howard's  quicksilver  engine  "  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

1838. — The  **  RAOfBOW,"  built  by  John  Laird,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  Gen- 
eral Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1838,  was  an  iroti  steamer  of  580  tons, 
VJQ  feet  between  the  perpendiculars,  25  feet  beam  between  the  paddle-boxes^ 
and  12  j  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her  engines  were  of  180  horse-power.  On  one 
oecas^ion  she  made  the  trip  between  London  and  Antwerp,  a  distance  of  190 
nautical  miles,  in  fourteen  hours, — the  quickest  that  had  been  made.  On 
this  vessel  Prof.  Airy  experimented  on  the  effect  of  iron  on  the  compasB,* 
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1839. — The  "North  America/*  the  first  vessel  with  wbich  it  was  at- 
tempted to  open  a  steam  communication  between  Halifax  and  Boston,  per- 
formed the  voyage  in  the  autumn  of  1839  from  one  place  to  the  other  in 
thirty-six  hours,  and  on  a  second  trip  in  twenty-nine  hours,  with  very  heavy 
weather. 

1^39, — Steamers  to  India. — The  *'  Queen  of  the  East, '  an  iron  steara- 
tfhip,  the  first  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  England  and  Calcutta, 
launched  in  1839,  was  an  iron  fibip  of  2,618  tona  and  600  hor?e-power.  Her 
extreme  length  was  312  feet^  and  between  the  perpendiculars  270  feet ;  beara^ 
45  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  30  feet  j  cyliDder,  H4  inches  diameter;  9  feet  stroke,^ 

The  *' India/'  the  first  vessel  of  the  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  1,200  tons,  and  had  accommodation  for  eighty 
passengers.  Her  extreme  length  was  200  feet;  bcaro^  40  ;  depth,  40.  Her 
cargo  capacity  was  400  tons.  She  had  two  plate  iron  bulkheads  across  the 
engine  to  confiue  accidental  fire  and  prevent  a  leak  spreading  from  one  di- 
vision to  another.  Three  additional  steamers  were  6n  the  stocks  for  this 
company,  and  others  to  be  immediately  commenced. 

1840. — The  "  Prosepine**  war  steamer  of  470  tons,  built  in  England, 
1840,  had  four  sliding  keels«  nine  water-tight  bulkheads,  two  of  which  were 
longitudinal,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  engine-room,  aud  was  arn»ed 
with  four  loug  guns  on  non -recoil  carnages.  Her  draft  was  four  feet;  her 
two  engines  were  of  45  horse-power  each,  and  her  paddle-wheels  could  be 
disconnected. 

1840. — The  "Propeller,"  a  small  steamer  with  engine  of  24  horse-' 
power,  built  in  England  in  1840,  had  propellers  of  single  blades  of  iron  on 
each  side,  broad  and  large,  which  dipped  into  the  water  perpendicularly. 
The  appearance  of  the  propellers  was  like  that  of  the  legs  of  grasshopper.*^ 
and  when  in  motion  their  action  resembled  the  legs  of  that  insect  io  its 
work.*" 

1841.— The**  Cairo,"  built  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  in  1841,  wi 
flat-hottomed  to  adapt  her  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Nile,  having  a  draf\ 
of  only  two  feet.  She  had  two  oscillating  engines  of  sixteen  horse- power 
each*  She  was  an  iron  vessel  and  divided  by  water-tight  bulk-heads,  with 
five  compartments  and  could  accommodate  one  hu^nlred  i>er8on8  in  her 
cabins.  Her  average  gpeed  was  guaranteed  by  her  builders  to  be  fifteen  , 
itiiles  an  hour* 

1841. — The  **  Fire-fly,*'  of  about  two  horse-power,  fitted  with  a  locomo^j 
tive  boiler,  vibrating  engines,  and  Ericsson  screw  propeller,  attained  a  spee41 
of  nine  miles  an  hour  on  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 

1830.— Screw  Steamer  **R,  F.  Stockton."— January  29,  1831),  Tho 
•*  R.  F.  Stockton  **  (screw)  towed  the  American  packet-ship  "Toronto/*  (>*>0 
tonSf  and  drawing  16}  feet  water,  from  Bl&ckwall  to  the  lower  points  of 
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Woolwich}  S\  mites  J 11  40  minutes,  agaiust  a  flood-tide  runniDg  2  to  2}  miles 
au  hour* 

"The  fact  of  thia  ship  having  been  moved  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  by  a  propeller  measuriog  only  6  feet  4  iuches  in  diameter  and 
occupying  less  than  3  feet  in  length,  is  one  which,  gcientifically  considered, 
as  well  a§  in  a  practical  and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  of  immense  im- 
portance.*** 

1840.— The  "  Nemesis.*'— Captain  W.H.Hall,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
in  the  *'  Nemesis,^'  March  28>  1840*  She  was  the  first  iron  steamer  that  ever 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  arrived  at  Table  Bay  July  1,  left  on 
the  lllh,  but  meeting  with  severe  gales,  put  into  English  River,  Delagoa 
Bay,  to  refit,  which  occupied  three  weeks,  when  she  resumed  her  voyage  up 
the  Mozambii}ue  Channel  to  India  and  China,  where  she  performed  gallant 
service.  She  was  168  feet  long,  29  feet  beam,  and  650  tons  burthen.  She 
was  fitted  with  i^ve  water-tight  coin  part  m  en  t?. 

The  **  Archimedes,"  an  iron  screw  steamer,  in  1840  made  an  experimental 
trip  around  the  island  of  Cireat  Britain,  or  1722  miles,  in  210  hours,  being 
on  an  average  al>t)ut  8 A  miles  au  hour. 

The  *' Archimedes''  was  built  by  F.  1\  Smith's  Archimedean  Screw  Pro- 
peller Company.  After  the  experimental  trials  were  over  the  engines  were 
taken  out  and  she  was  sold  for  a  sailing  vessel.f 

The  first  application  of  HalTs  reefing  paddle-wheels  was  to  the  iron 
steamer  **  Lee,"  in  1840, 

Compound  Engines,  i829-1837.^-A  comparatively  little  known  work, 
by  C*  A.  Tremt^uk,  published  at  Bordeaux  in  1842,  contains  some  interest- 
ing particulars  uf  the  steamers  plying  at  that  time  on  the  Oironde  and  the 
Garonne.  One  of  these  vessels,  the  *'  Union,"  launched  in  June,  1829,  had 
a  cofupouud  engine  constructed  by  Hallette,  of  Arras.  This  engine  had  two 
iocliued  cylinderfi,  the  connecting-rods  taking  hold  of  the  same  crank*pin. 
The  cylinders  had  diameters  of  15  and  13.8  incbeij  respectively,  and  the 
stroke  in  each  instance  was  26  inches.  The  engine  was  run  at  thirty  revo- 
lutions a  minute  under  a  pressure  of  g-ixty-six  pounds  of  steam*  Another 
example  of  an  early  compound  engine  was  in  use  in  1842  9U  board 
the  &tearoer  **  Le  Corsaii-e  Noir/'  It  was  built  in  1837  by  Fol,  Sr.,  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  three  oscillating  cylinderB,  two  of  them  being  each  10.78 
iJiebes  in  dianjeter,  with  39.4  inches  stroke,  and  the  third  having  a  diameter 
of  21.27  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  32  inches.  The  three  cylinders  acted  on 
three  different  cranks.  The  two  smaller  cylinders  received  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  seventy-four  poundi*,  and  discharged  it  into  an 
intermediate  receiver,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  large  cylinder  and  then  to 
the  condenser.^ 


^  "^    >  V,  in  ihc  YeaLr-Book  of  Facts  for  1S40. 

•t/^.  Chapter  HI. 
;  Benjamin,  in  his  paper  on  "Ocean  S'.camships,'*  in  the  Ontury,  September,  iSSz^i;^'^-. 
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1839. — The  steamer  **  Argyle  '*  sailed  from  Liverpool  April  6,  18S9,  for 
New  Orleans  via  Cadiz  and  Madeira ;  and  the**  Chili  *'  sailed  from  Falmouth^ 
and  the  **  Peru"  from  London,  July  2,  1839,  for  Valparaiso  and  CaUao  via 
Kio  Janeiro. 

1839. — The  First  Trial  of  Steamers  in  Battle. — The  attack  upon 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  Novenjber  3,  1839,  by  the  allied  equadrona  of  England, 
Austria  and  Turkey,  under  the  command  of  Conimudore  8ir  Cbarle*  Na- 
pier, wa8  the  Urst  occasion  on  which  the  advantages  uf  steam  was  tried  in 
battle.  Four  English  paddle-wheel  steamers,  viz :  the  "  Phenix,"  '*  Gurgon,** 
**  Btromholo,"  and  "  Veauvius/'  were  engaged  in  the  action,  and  the  *<beUs 
thrown  from  them  did  prodigious  execution  ;  they  were  enabled  with  rapidity 
to  take  up  the  most  advantageous  positions  and  rendered  great  iissistaoce 
during  the  bombardment. 

184U, — A  Vessel  Propelled  by  PREfisuRE  Pumps. — The  Edinburgh 
Obinerver  of  1840  says,  *'An  ingenious  mechanic,  residing  at  Grabamstown 
has  been  for  a  long  period  engaged  in  constructing  a  small  vei?sel  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  pressure-pumps.  The  boat  was  launched  into  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  at  liainsford  bridge,  and  proceeded  along  the  reach  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  conducted  by  the  inventor  alone,  who 
worked  the  pumps.  He  bad  no  doubt  that  his  invention  would  entirely 
Buperaede  the  use  of  paddle-wheels,** 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  for  1840  says,  **  Experiments  were  tried 
with  a  model  of  an  entirely  new  form  of  steam  vessel,  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  result*  In  this  remarkable  invention  there  are  no 
paddle-wheels  nor  external  work  of  any  kind.  The  whole  machinery  is  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  where  a  horizontal  wheel  is  moved  by  the  power  of 
steam,  and,  acting  upon  a  current  of  water  admitted  by  the  bows  and  thrown 
off  at  the  stern,  propels  tlie  vessel  at  a  rapid  rate.  By  a  very  simple  con* 
trivance  of  stop-cocks,  etc.,  on  the  apparatus,  the  steamer  can  be  turned^ 
retardetl,  stopped,  or  have  her  motiou  reversed." 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  obtained  a  patent  in  1840  for  ft 
similar  improvement;  his  model  was  examined  by  scientific  gentlemeo  in 
Washington,  who  highly  approved  of  it.  The  whole  machinery  was  situated 
below  the  water-line,  out  of  reach  of  shot.  • 

1840. — TuK  CuNARD  Line  Established. — Samuel  Cunard,  of  Hal ifax» 
iQ  1840,  started  the  line  of  ocean  steamers  kuown  by  his  name.  It  was 
the  first  permanently  successful  line  of  transatlantic  steamers.  The  **  Britan- 
nia," the  first  regular  steamer  of  the  line,  leit  Liverpool,  July  4,  1840,  and 
arrived  at  Boston,  July  18,  1840,  fourteen  days  and  eight  hQurs  from  Liver- 
pool. 


"The  compound  engine  was  invenied  by  Homblowcr  in  17S1."    Also,  •*  that  Allaire  nuidi 
such  Ml  engine  for  Eckforl  in  1825." 

(lomblowcr's  engine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Abridgment  of  Patents  for  Marine 
man,  published  by  the  British  Patent  Office. 
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CuDard  had  for  years  conducted  a  line  of  packet-brigs  between  Halifax 
and  England, — Luh-Uke  vesseln  widi^ly  known  m  coffins,  several  having 
foundert*d  under  the  wintry  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Cunard  accepted  a 
suWtdy  and  laid  the  keels  of  four  steamers  of  eight  hundred  lims  tp  run  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Liverpool,  with  a  ^niall  connecting  steamer  to  run  from 
Halifax  to  Boston,  On  his  return  by  the  **  CJreat  Western"  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  Bristol  by  news  from  Americ-a.  Resolutions  favoring  the  enterprise 
had  b€en  pi^cnted  at  a  large  meeting  in  Boston  and  adopted  by  acclama- 
tiou.  With  thcBi  in  band,  Cunard  waited  on  the  Admiralty.  *' 8ee/*  he 
says^  "my  predictions  are  verified,  1  told  you  the  boats  were  too  Huiall ; 
the  Bostoniaos  say  they  must  come  through  to  Bosion,  and  that  they  will 
settle  I  he  question  of  the  Northeast  boundary.  Give  me  ton  thousand 
pounds  more  and  1  will  enlarge  the  steatners  and  extend  my  route  to 
BostfiD."  They  gave  him  tiie  additional  sum:  he  went  back  to  Glasgow, 
broke  up  the  keels  already  laid,  and  built  the  **  Britannia,"  "Acadia,** 
'•Caledonia/'  and  **Cohinibia,**  the  pioneers  of  his  line  to  America.  The 
'*  Unicorn,"  ft  chartered  vessel,  was  the  first  vessel  of  the  Cunard  line  to 
croas  the  Atlantic,  but  the  **Britaiinia"  was  the  first  regular  vessel  to  arrive 
at  Boston. 

1842. — The  paddle-wheel  steamer  '*  Bangor/'  from  Boston,  via  Halifax 
and  Fictou,  arrived  at  Fayai  on  the  19lb  September,  1842,  in  ten  day?^  from 
the  latter  port,  and  left  on  the  21st  for  Constiintinople,  touching  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta.     She  was  at  one  time  the  steam-yacbt  of  the  Sultan,  and  later 
employed  in  conveying  Muhommedan  pilgrims  towards  Mecca.     Bhe  waa  a . 
aide-wheel  steamer,  built  in  New  York  to  ply  between  Boston,  Portland,  and! 
Baogor,  Maine,  and  was  some  time  on  that  route.     On  her  voyage  to  Gibral- 
tar her  lower  cabins  were  converted  into  coab bunkers,  and  her  upper  cabins 
removed. 
■L  1840. — The  French  Steam  Navv. — The  French  steam  navy  in  1840 
Botisisted  of  the  following  paddle-wheel  steamers,  viz.:  The  **  Lavoisier,"  220 
boTt^-power;  **  V^loce/*  220;  **  Chara6lion/'  220;  ^*  Gassendi,*'  220;"Ma- 
jeur/'lGO;  **  Sphinx/*  160;  "Ardent,*'  160;  **  Crocodile/*  160;  *^  Fulton.'*  j 
160;    "Chiro^re/*   IGO;   **8tyx/' IGO;    **M6tcore/^  100;    **  Vulture,"  160;' 
**  Phare/^  160;  "Acheron/'  160;  **Papin,"  160;  "Cerberus/*  160 ;  "Tartar/* 
160;  *^Etna/'  160;   Brandon,"  "Cocytes/*  160;  "Phaeton,"  160;   '*Ton- 
nerre/'  160;  "Euphrates,'*  160  ;  "  Gregerois,*'  160 ;  "  Grondeur,"  160  ;  "  Ra- 
inier/* 150;  ** Castor,*'  150;  "Braaier/'  100;  "Coureur,**  80;"  Flambeau/' 
80;  **  Corsier,**  60;  "Erebus,**  60;  "  African/'  40;  and  seven  other  boaU  on 
the  stocks,  viz.:  the  "  A^modeua/*  "  Pluto,''  "Infernal/'  "Gomore/'  "Ton- 
are/*  "Cuvier,"  and  "  Chaptal,"  which  gave  France  an  effective  force  of 
forty -one  steamboats,  whilst  the  English  had  nearly  twice  as  many.     The 
"Gomore/'  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  was  to  carry  thirty-four 
guna  under  a  covered  battery,  and  the  "  lofernal"  waa  of  three  hundred  and 
iwenty  horse-power. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  EngliBh  had  the  "  Cjclops,"  which  could  mount 
sixteen  long  thirty-twos,  four  pieces  of  forty-eight  on  iu  quarter-deck,  and 
two  of  ninety-six, — twenty-two  guns  iu  all.  She  could  carry  coal  fur  twenty- 
five  days'  jftearaiog,  aod  take  oue  thousand  soldiers  on  her  deck ;  four  hun- 
dred troops  across  the  Atlantic,  or  three  hundred  to  India,  Her  usual  rate 
of  sailing  wan  eleven  knot^s  an  hour.  She  beat  in  sailing,  and  without  using  the 
engiue,  the  "Pantaloon,"  the  fastest  sailing  brig  in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  a  paa- 
aageof  three  hundred  miles.  Her  crew  comprised  two  hundred  and  twenty 
seamen  in  time  of  war,  and  oue  hundred  and  seventy-three  during  peace. 
Independent  of  her  war-steaniboals.  Great  Britain  had  immense  resources  in 
her  commercial  £team  navy,  which  oonsisted  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  steamboats,  aggregating  a  force  of  sixty-eight  thou.sand  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  horse-power.  Among  these  were  thirty -three  steamboats,  of 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  horse*power,  which  traded  to 
the  United  States,  South  America,  and  India. 

1842. — Early  Screw  Steamers  in  Great  Britain. — The  London 
Nautical  Magazine  for  1W42  notes  the  following  vessels  with  screio  propellers 
as  having  been  built  or  then  being  built  in  Great  Britain,  viz.: 

"Archimedes,"         237  tons,  70  horsepower,  l>c!ongmg  to  London* 
*•  Princess  Royal,"   roi     "      45  **  "  Brighton. 

'*  Bee/*  30    **      JO  *'  *'  Portsmouth. 

**  Ecddington/'        270    »•     60  "  "  Sauih  Shields. 

••NovcUy/*  300    *'      25  *'  *'  London. 

jBitilding. 

**  Great  EriLain,**  3»6oo  lons^  looo  horse  power,  belonging  to  Bristol.     * 
♦•Rattler/'  800    "       2tx)  ♦*  •*  •• 

Two  for  the  French  government  of  230  horse-power. 

One      "  **  **  »*  350  •* 


Propellers  had  been  fitted  to  other  vessels  with  various  success.  The  old 
river  eteamer  **Swiftsure"  was  fitted  with  one,  and  an  increaaed  epeal  at- 
tained by  it.  The  '*  Great  Britain"  is  described  as  the  **  largest  vessel 
in  the  world;  but  the  most  noble  feature  about  her  is  her  newly-im proved 
eerew-propcller,  patetited  by  ^Ir.  Smith,  of  London,  and  applied  by  him 
with  complete  success  to  the  'Archimedes.*  " 

Henry  WinhauU»  who  launched  the  "  Novelty  '*  on  the  Thames^  in  1843, 
claims  she  was  the  (irst  screw  propeller  ever  used  to  carry  freight. 

The  "Napoleon"  of  130  horwe-power,  built  iu  Havre,  in  1842,  was  the 
first  French  steamer  propelled  by  the  screw. 

In  1842  steam  navigation  was  ei^tublished  on  the  Indus.  The  iron  steamers 
*'  Planet "  aiul  '*  Satellite,"  originally  intended  for  the  Rhine,  were  purchased 
by  the  East  India  Company,  seut  out  in  sections,  and  put  toj^^ether  in  the 
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dock-yards  iti  Bombay.  In  1844-45  the  **  Napier "  •'Conqueror/'  and 
** Meance "  were  added  to  the  line;  all  these  had  engines  of  sixty  hor8€ 
power. 

In  1842  H,  B,  M.  steamship  "Driver"  circumnavigated  the  globe,  the 
first  steamship  to  perform  thia  feat. 

1841.^ — The  FntsT  Steam  Launch.— The  ''Jane,"  a  steamer  26  feet  long 
with  five  feet  beam,  and  of  less  than  three  Urns  tonnage,  and  one  horse*^ 
power,  attained  in  smootn  water  a  speed  of  seven  railea  an  hour.      She  was 
built  by  Mr.  Blaxanrl,  of  Greenwich,  and   her  propelling  power  was  two 
screw  paddles  at  the  stern.     The  machinery  was  worked  by  straps  and  fric- 
tion pulleys»  80  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  wear  and  tear  of  gears. 

1842, — ^Captain  Carpenter,  of  H.  M.  S.  "Geyser/*  in  1842  had  her  pinnace 
fitted  with  his  pmtent  propeller  and  a  small  engine  of  5  to  6  horse-power. 
The  pinnace  was  30  feet  in  length,  9  Aet  wide,  and  capable  of  carrying 

tons.  Her  "  disc**  engine  weighed  6  cwt,,  and  measured  three  feet  by  one 
ind  a  half  The  engine  and  boiler  were  so  fitted  to  the  pinnace' that  they 
couhl  be  taken  out  or  replaced  in  ^ve  minutes. 

1841, — Ax  Ice-Cutting  Steamboat  was  inv^ented  by  M.  C.  Hrorth,  a 
Dane,  in  1851,  which  could  cut  its  way  through  the  thickest  ice  with  a  speed 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  unimpedetl  navigation, 

TuE  **  Princeton,**  1843. — Screw  propulsion  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Navy,  and,  it  may  be  said  into  the  United  States,  in  1843.  by 
the  construction  of  the  "  Princeton/'  a  steamship  classed  as  a  second-rate 
sloop-of-war. 

This  vessel  was  designed  by  and  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  a  Swede  by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  New  York* 
She  ttfoji  thejlrd  screw  aleam  war-ve^ifil  ever  huili.^ 

Her  dimensions  were : 


Length  on  deck  ... 

L^t^gjib  between  perf»endicular>, 

ExticiTie  beam  Qn  deck,        .... 

Depth  of  hold  to  bcrthdccU, 

T>epfh  from  berth  to  spjir-deck, 

lepth  of  vessel,  .  ,  ,  . 

Mcmcnt  burden,  ,  ,  .  , 

Launching  weight  of  hull, 
I  >bpUcement  &t  t6^  feet  driiught    , 
at  i8        **        "        . 
Immened  roid^^hlp  section  at  i6)|  feet  draught, 
M  .1  II       ^^l  |g        u        u 

Draught  of  wMcr  at  deepest  load,  with  200  Ions  of  coil  on  board 
Dr>iu^ht  of  water,  with   loo  tons  of  cnn.1   in,  after  buakers  and  ) 
provisions  and  water  for  Ihc  crc"W  hft  I  font         .  ,  / 

lle^n  draught  of  wtter  with  half  coal  out  and  all  other  weights  full 


6  inches. 


164  feet. 
156'  ** 

JO 

14    '* 

7    " 
21     •• 
673  tons. 
418     '• 

954    " 
104$    *• 
346  square  feet. 
390       "        •• 
19  feet  4  inches, 
forward  1434  feet. 


.ift, 


17  feet. 


•  M   M   *^  **  Rattler,"  the  second  screw  war  vessel,  was  launched  after  the  "  Princeton.' 
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The  peculiarity  of  her  model  consisted  in  a  very  flat  floor  amidshipa,  with 
great  sharpness  forward,  and  exceftsive  leannes:?  aft»  the  run  being  remarka- 
bly  fine,  with  a  great  extent  of  dead-wood  terminating  in  a  stern-post  of  the 
unusual  thickness  of  twenty-six  inches  at  the  centre  of  the  propeller-shaft, 
but  tapering  above  aod  below.  This  dead-wood  and  stern-post  was  pierced 
by  a  hole  thirteen  inches  diameter. 

Other  of  her  peculiarities  were  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  vessel  of  war  all 
of  her  machinery  was  placed  entirely  below  Hie  water-line^  out  of  reaeh  of  shot 
She  was  also  the  first  war  steamer  to  burn  anthracite  coal,  thus  avoiding  the 
dense  volumes  of  black  smoke  which  revealed  all  foreign  war  steamers.  She 
was  also  the  first  steamer  provided  with  telescopic  funnels,  to  be  lowered  out 
of  the  way  of  the  sails,  and  the  first  to  use  blowers.  She  was  provided  with 
direct*acting  engines.  Ericsson,  who  devised  her,  was  the  first  also  to 
couple  the  screw  directly  to  the  enjine. 

An  eye-witness  has  described  a  remarkable  race  between  the  **  Princeton** 
and  the  **Great  Western^**  the  fastest  ocean  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  the  day. 
The  **Oreat  Western**  was  aware  that  the  new  United  States  war  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  an  unseen  instrument  intended  to  run  with  her  a  suflicient  dis- 
tance for  a  fair  trial  of  the  relative  &pced  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  there* 
fore  fully  prepared. 

On  the  day  in  question,  shortly  after  the  *' Great  Western  "  had  passed 
the  Battery  in  the  New  York  harbor,  with  volumes  of  dense  smoke  pouring 
from  her  pipe,  her  paddle-ivheels  leaving  a  snow  white  wake  behind  themi 
the  ** Princeton'^  came  down  the  Hudson  at  great  speed.  She  looked  like  ai 
fine  model  of  a  8ailing-shi|),  with  yards  si^uared  and  not  a  stitch  of  canvas 
spread  ;  no  smoke-pipe  visible,  it  being  lowered  level  with  the  rail ;  no  smoke 
to  bo  seen,  anthracite  being  the  fuel  supplied;  but  propelled  by  a  noislesa 
and  unseen  agency.  She  soon  reached  and  passed  the  "Great  Western  "  and 
steamed  around  her,  and  passed  lier  a  second  time  before  the  two  reached 
their  points  of  final  separation. 

Captain  Stockton,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  her  originator,  superin* 
tended  her  construction,  and  was  her  first  Captain.*  In  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  he  thus  describes  the  "  PrincetoD*" 


United  States  Shtp  "  Prt!*cktok," 
Philadkd'Huv,  Feb.  5»  1S44. 

Sir: — The  United  States  ship  "Princeton"  having  received  her  arma- 
ment on  board,  and  being  nearly  ready  for  sea,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  following  account  of  her  equipment,  etc. : 

The  **  Princeton  **  is  a  fulbrigged  ship  of  great  speed  and  power,  able  to 
perform  any  service  that  can  be  expected  from  a  ship  of  war.  Constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  naval  architecture,  she  is  believed 
o  be  at  least  equal  to  any  ship  of  her  class  with  her  sail«  and  she  has  an 
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auxiliary  power  of  steara,  and  can  make  greater  speed  than  any  sea  going 
ateamer  or  other  vessel  heretofore  built.  Her  engines  lie  snug  in  the  bot- 
lom  of  the  vessel,  out  of  reach  of  an  enemy's  shot,  and  do  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  eails^  but  cau  at  auy  time  be  made  auxiliary  thereto. 
She  showd  uo  chimney,  and  makea  no  smoke,  and  there  is  nothing  in  her 
external  appearance  to  indicate  that  she  is  propelled  by  ^teatn. 

The  advantages  of  the  **  Princeton  *'  over  both  sailing-ships  and  steameri 
propelled  in  the  usual  way  are  great  and  obvious.  She  can  go  in  and  out 
of  port  at  pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  force  or  direction  of  the  wind 
or  tide,  or  the  thicknets  of  the  ice.  She  cau  ride  safely  with  her  anchors 
in  the  most  open  roadstead,  and  may  He  to  in  the  severest  gale  of  wind  with 
safety.  She  can  not  only  save  herself,  but  will  be  able  to  tow  a  scptaflron 
from  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore.  Using  onlinartly  the  power  of  the  wind 
and  reserving  her  fuel  for  emergencies^,  she  can  remain  at  sea  the  same  length 
of  time  as  other  sailing-ships.  Making  no  noise,  smoke,  or  agitation  of  the 
water  (and  if  she  chooses,  showing  no  fail)  she  cau  surprise  an  enemy.  She 
ean  take  her  own  position  and  her  owu  distance  from  an  enemy*  Her  en- 
gines and  water-wheel  being  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  safe  from  an 
enemy's  shot,  she  is  in  no  danger  of  being  disabled,  even  if  her  ma^ts  should 
be  destroyed.  She  will  not  be  at  daily  expense  for  fuel  as  other  steamships 
are.  The  engines  being  seldom  used,  will  probably  out-last  two  such  ship8. 
These  advantages  raake  the  "  Princeton,"  in  my  opinion,  the  cheapest 
faatest,  and  most  certain  ship-of-war  in  the  world. 

The  equipments  of  this  ship  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  substantial  kind, 
die  furniture  of  the  cabins  being  made  of  white  pine  boards,  painted 
white,  with  mahogany  chairs,  table,  and  side-board,  and  an  American  manu- 
factured oil-cloth  on  the  floor. 

To  econonMze  room,  and  that  the  ship  may  be  better  veotilated,  curtains 
of  American  manufactured  linen  are  substituted  for  the  usual  and  more  cus* 
tomary  and  expensive  wooden  bulkheads,  by  which  arrangement  the  apart- 
ments of  the  men  and  officers  may  in  an  instant  be  thrown  into  one,  and  a 
degree  of  spaciousness  and  comfort  is  attained  unusual  in  a  vessel  of  her 
class. 

The  **  Princeton  "  is  armed  with  two  long  225-poynder  wrought-iron  guns, 
and  twelve  42*pounder  carronades,  all  of  which  may  be  used  at  once  on 
either  side  of  the  ship.  She  can  consequently  throw  a  greater  weight  of 
tnetal  at  one  broadside  than  most  frigates.  The  big  guns  of  the  *'  Prince- 
ton *'  can  be  fired  with  an  effect  terrific  and  almost  incredible,  and  with  a 
oertiunty  heretofore  unknown.  The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  shot  were 
proved  by  firing  at  a  target,  which  waa  made  to  repre*jent  a  section  of  the 
two  sides  and  deck  of  a  74-gun  ship,  and  timbered,  kneed,  planked  and 
bolted  in  the  same  manner.  This  target  was  560  yards  from  the  gun.  Witb 
the  smaller  charges  of  powder,  the  shot  passed  through  these  immense  masses 
of  timber  (being  57  inches  thick),  tearing  it  away  and  splintering  it  far  sev- 
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eral  feet  on  each  side,  and  covering  the  whole  gurtUce  of  the  ground  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  square  with  fragments  of  wood  and  iron.  The  accuracy  with  which 
these  guns  throw  their  immense  shot  (which  are  three  je^t  in  circumference) 
may  be  judged  by  ibis: — the  six  shots  fired  in  succession  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion  struck  the  same  horizontal  plank  more  than  half  a  mile  distaiit.  By 
the  application  of  the  various  arts  to  the  purposes  of  war  on  board  the 
**  Princeton,"  it  is  believed  that  the  art  of  gunnery  for  sea  service  has  for 
the  first  time  been  reduced  to  something  like  mathematical  certainty.  The 
distances  to  which  these  guns  can  throw  their  shot  at  every  nece^ary  angle 
of  elevation  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments.  The 
distance  from  the  ship  to  any  object  is  readily  ascertained  with  an  instru- 
ment on  board,  contrived  for  that  purpose  by  an  observation  which  it  re» 
quires  but  an  instant  to  make,  and  by  iui^peetion  without  calculation-  By 
self-acting  locks,  the  guns  can  be  lired  accurately  at  the  necessary  elevation^ 
no  matter  what  the  motion  of  the  ship  may  be.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  this  small  ship  will  be  able  to  battle  with  any  vessel,  however  large,  if 
she  is  not  invincible  against  any  foe.  The  improvements  in  the  art  of  war 
adopted  on  board  the  **  Princeton  ' '  may  be  productive  of  more  important 
results  than  any  thing  that  has  occurred  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
The  numerical  force  of  other  navies,  so  long  boasted,  may  be  set  at  naughU  , 
The  ocean  may  again  become  neutral  ground,  and  the  rights  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  nations  may  ooce  more  be  respected.  All  of  whicb» 
for  the  honor  and  defense  of  every  inch  of  our  territory,  is  most  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  information  of  th^ 
President  and  Congrejss  of  the  United  States, 

By  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

R.  F.  Stocktok, 

Captain  U.  S,  Navy. 
To  Hon.  David  Henshaw, 

Secretary  of  thk  Navy. 

The  "Arrogant '*  the  first  war-prope!ler  ve^^el  planned  as  such  by  the 
English'*' — four  or  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  United  States  steamer 
**  Princeton,"  had  cylinders  of  nearly  the  same  capacity  as  her  American 
prototype,  yet  her  engines  occupied  2,812  cubic  feet,  while  those  of  the 
"  Princeton  *'  occupied  but  1,738  feet.  The  '*  PrincetonV*  engines  weighed 
85  tons;  the  "Arrogant*s,"  built  by  the  eminent  engineer  Penrif  were  muctl 
heavier. 

The  hull  of  the  "  Princeton/'  having  been  built  of  white  oak,  was  found  to- 
be  to<i  rotten  for  repair  in  1849,  aixl  was  broken  up*  Her  performance  was 
Dot  excelled  by  any  screw  steamer  of  her  time,  relatively  with  the  fuel  she 


•  The  "  Rftttlcr**  was  ori^nally  laid  down  for  a  pddle-wheel  steamer,  and  her  pUns 
cbanged  on  the  stocks  to  a  screw. 
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consumed.  At  sea  she  worked  and  Bteered  admirably,  either  under  saii 
alone  or  with  &ail  and  steam.  She  was  a  very  dry  veasel,  bat  owing  to  the 
sharpness  of  her  hull  fore  and  afl  the  midship  section  she  pitched  in  a  rough 
sea  with  great  violence.  With  a  fair  amount  of  canvas  an<l  a  moderate  wind 
she  would  careen  to  an  extent  unusual  in  a  vessel  of  her  class,  but 
though  she  thuj§  easily  went  down  to  her  bearings,  it  took  additionally  a  very 
large  quantity  of  canvas  and  a  strong  wind  to  depress  her  sensibly  further. 
Id  a  heavy  gale  clawing  off  a  lee  shore  she  carried  sail  to  a  greater  extent 
,  tbati  was  considered  jjrudent  by  other  sailing  sloops-of-war  in  her  company ; 
all  of  them,  and  some  frigates,  she  beat  out  to  windward,  dragging  her 
propeller* 

After  the  hull  was  broken  up  the  machinery  of  the  vessel  remained  in 
store  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  until  the  sinramcr  of  1H51,  when  the  Depart- 
ment ordered  a  new  clipper  hull  to  be  built  at  that  yard,  of  Increased 
diroensiona,  to  receive  the  Ericsson  semi-cylinder  engines,  to  have  new 
boilert?,  and  a  propeller  of  suitable  proportion-^  for  this  enlarged  "Princeton/' 
The  new  vessel,  built  of  live  oak  and  copper  fiu^tened,  was  beautiful  to  look 
atp  but  her  performance  did  not  equal  expectation  It  was  a  case  of  putting 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  She  performed  very  little  service  at  sea,  was 
used  as  a  receiving  vessel  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  sold  in  that  city  in  1867. 
Her  armament  was  four  M-inch  guns  of  58  cwt  and  six  30-paunder  guns  of 
32  cwt*  Her  dimensions  were:  Mean  length  at  load  line,  177.t7  feet;  ex- 
treme beam,  32.66  feet :  depth,  25.75  feet  j  displacement  at  mean  load  line, 
l,:i7Q  gross  tons.     She  was  &hip  rigged* 

1840. — The  Royal  Bteam  Navy  in  1840  consisted  of  between  38  and 
50  paddle-wheel  steam  vessels  of  all  classes.  During  the  next  three  years — 
1842*44 — eight  screw  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  built,  but  the  '*  Rattler  *' 
was  the  6rst  that  was  launched.  This  number  was  augmented  by  twenty- 
BIX  in  1845,   In  1S48  there  were  forty-five  screw  steamers  iu  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  184>  the  Queen  revieweil  the  channel  fleet,  the  fiteam.  branch  being  on 
tbat  occasion  represented  by  one  solitary  ship,  the  ** Battler"  the  first  screw 
steamship  added  to  the  Royal  Navy.  In  1853,  when  the  Q,ueen  again  re- 
viewed the  flee^  at  Spithead  the  steam  brunch  had  increased  in  the  interven- 
ing eight  years  to  tsventy-seven  paddle- wheelt=  and  thirteen  screws,  while 
there  were  only  three  sailing  ships  present. 

An  official  report  of  the  result  of  various  trials  of  the  performance  of 
screw  steamers,  dated  May,  1850,  states  it  **  as  hi^jhly  probable  that  tine 
tailing- vessels,  fitted  with  auxiliary  screw-power,  would  be  able,  if  not  to 
rival,  at  least  to  approach  full-powered  and  expansively-acting  steamships 
in  res|>ect  of  their  capability  of  making  a  long  voyage  with  certainty  and  in 
a  rcas»»oably  short  time,'*  **  Another  application  of  the  screw,  although  in- 
ferior iu  general  importance  to  its  application  as  a  propeller  to  ordinary 
ftliipC*  aaya  the  same  re|)ort,  is  m  a  manieuvrer  to  those  large  ships  in  which 
eogined  of  cun^iderable  power  cannofc  be  place«^l,  or  in  which  it  is  considered 
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inadvisable  to  place  them.     No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  e  fficiency' 
Df  such  au  instruraetit  worked  by  an  engine  of  even  fifty  horae-power.     The 
full  extent  of  its  utility,  however,  cannot  perhaps  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated until  it  shall  have  been  extensively  used  io  Her  Majesty *ei  navy/* 

1843, — ^The  H.  M.  8.  ''Rattler,**  the  first  screw  vessel  of  war  of  the  Roj 
Kavy,  was  ordered  to  be  altered  when  on  the  stocks  to  test  the  method  of 
screw  propulsion.  She  seems  to  have  been  built  to  see  if  a  propeller  would 
really  propel  a  vessel.  Her  engines  were  a  set  of  ordinary  paddle-wheel 
engines  attached  to  tlie  screw  by  means  of  gearing,  and  of  course  project- 
ing above  the  water  line.  That  the  experiment  might  be  conclusive,  so 
far  as  a  trial  could  be  made  between  two  vessels,  she  was  constructed  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  "Alecto"  (her  after-part  being  lengthened  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  screw),  and  she  was  fitted  with  engines  of  the  same  power,  and 
on  a  plan  which  had  previously  been  tried  with  paddle-wheel  vessels.  So 
doubtful  were  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  her  success  that  the  space 
on  her  broadside  where  paddle-wheels  were  usually  inserted  waa  kept 
clear  of  gun-portS  that  vvheel-liouses  might  be  appended  in  case  of  the  non- 
success  of  her  screw  ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  her  broadside  when  she  was 
in  China,  in  1853-54.* 

The  **  Rattler  "  was  launched  from  Sheerncss  Dockyard  in  April*  1843. 
She  was  considered  a  remarkably  fine  model,  and  of  very  unusual  length  in 
proportion  to  her  beam,  her  dimensions  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  extreme  length,  thirty-three  feet  extreme  breadth,  and  eighteen  and 
one-half  feet  mean  depth  of  hold.  Her  burden  was  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  tons.  The  river  trials  of  the  "  Rattler  *'  lasted  from  October, 
1843,  to  the  beginning  of  1845,  and  showed  that  the  screw-shaft  might  be 
advantageously  reduced  in  diameter,  and  the  blades  reduced  by  one-third  of 
their  length  ;  an  alteration  which  greatly  reduced  the  weight  of  the  screw,  and 
facilitated  the  shipping  and  unshipping  of  it*  and  also  rendered  unnecessar 
the  wounding  or  weakening  to  so  great  an  extent  the  after  part  of  the  ^ 
The  result  of  the  experiments  with  the  " Rattler'*  wad  that  the  aperture  in 
future  vessels  might  be  of  very  moderate  dimensions  without  lessening  the 
propelling  power  of  the  screw,  and  that  in  smooth  water  the  screw  was  not 
inferior  to  the  paddle-wheel.  Early  in  1845  the  "Rattler"  proceeded  in 
company  with  the  **  Victoria  and  Albert,*'  and  the  **  Black  Eagle/*  f 
Portsmouth  to  Pembroke.  When  rounding  Land's  End,  both  these  V€ 
steaming  against  a  strong  head-wind,  their  paddles  being  constructed  on  the 
feathering  principle,  proved  superior  to  the  **  Rattler,"  which  left  an 
favorable  impression  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  screw  against  wind  and  sea  ii 
heavy  weather,  and  this  impression  continued  for  several  years,  although 
when  next  tried,  in  a  run  from  the  Tbamesj  to  Leith,  in  speed  she  ^ 


^  My  inrormant  of  Ibis  fact  was  Captain  Abel  Fellowes,  R.  N<»  who  commanded  l:er  at 
At  time. 
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^superior  to  paddle-wheel  steamers  of  greater  tonnage.     Before  joiu- 
itjg  the  squadron  of  Rear-Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  in  July,  1845,  tlie  **  Eat» 
tier**  was  employed  to  tow  the  *' Erebus"  and  "Terror"  to  the  Orkney 
k  Islands  on  their  fatal  expedition  to  the  North  Pole* 

In  1843  Count  Adolph  E.  de  Rosen,  the  agent  of  Ericsson,  received  an 
order  from  the  French  government  to  fit  a  forty-four  gun  frigate,  the  "  Po- 
mone,"  with  an  Ericsson  propeller  with  engines  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
horse-power,  which  were  to  be  located  beneath  the  water-line,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  **  Princeton/*  The  next  year  the  English  government  gave  Count 
Rosen  instructions  to  fit  the  frigate  **  Arophion**  with  a  propeller  and  with 
engines  of  three  hundred  horse-power,  which  were  to  be  fixed  below  the 
||rater-line  like  those  of  the  French  "  Poraone,"  The  engines  of  these  vessels 
rirere  the  first  engines  in  Europe  which  were  kept  below  the  water-line. 
They  were  also  the  firet  direct  acting  horizontal  engines  employed  to  give 
motion  to  the  screw.     Both  vessels  were  completely  FUCceasfuL*  t 

When  the  screw  propeller  was  first  tried  in  the  Briti^^h  navy  it  was  not 
supposed  by  anybody  that  the  small  section  at  present  used  would  be 
^enough ;  it  might  fur  auy thing  that  was  then  decided  be  a  screw  of  one 
>mp]ete  turn  upon  its  axis.  Upon  that  supposition  the  *' Rattler"  was 
lengthened  by  the  stern  sufficiently  for  a  long  aperture;  in  consequence  the 
run  at  the  forepart  of  the  aperture  was  constructed  of  such  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness as  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  screw.  The  correctness  of 
form  in  this  case  was  purely  accidental. 

1844. — The  First  Steam  Whibtle  on  the  MiasorRi, — The  use  of  the 
fitearo-whistle  on  the  Missouri  River  datc^^  back  to  1844.  At  that  time  the  set- 
tlers on  the  Missouri  River  were  in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  visits  to  St. 
Louts  to  do  their  trading  for  themselves  and  friends.  They  were  not  provided 
with  daily  intercourse  witli  the  outside  world,  and  many  who  lived  back  from 
the  river  seldom  if  ever  saw  a  steamboat  more  than  ouce  a  year.  During 
the  fall  of  the  year  1844  the  new  fiteamboat  *' Lexington"  started  up  the 
liesouri  River  loaded  down  to  the  guards  with  freight.  Among  the  pas- 
^•engera  were  Judge  Joseph  C*  Ransom.  Theodore  Warner,  of  Lexington,  and 
Ben  Ifolliday,  afterwards  the  famous  overland  stage  proprietor;  Colonel 
Pomeroy,  of  Lexington,  and  a  planter,  of  Platte  CotJDty,  named  George 
Yucum, 
The  steamer  "  Lexington  **  was  provide<l  with  a  steam- whistle — the  first 
on  the  Missouri — and  no  one  knew  about  it  except  Warner,  who  was  a 
and  a  lover  of  a  joke.  The  night  after  leaving  St.  Louis  the  passengers 
tre  collected  together  playing  cards  in  the  cabin,  when  the  talk  turned 
ipoD  steamboat  explosions,  then  very  common.  **  I  feel  perfectly  safe  on 
bis  boat,**  said  Warner,  as  he  dealt  the  cards. 
Why?*'  inquired  Yocum,  the  planter. 


*  Bourne  on  the  screw  propeller,    f  Sec  page  144. 
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•*  Why  ?"  echoeil  the  rest  of  the  company*  ^^^" 

*'I  will  tell  you  why,*'  saitl  ihe  wag,  carefully  studying  his  cards;  **  this 
bout  13,  provided  with  a  new  patent  safety-valve,  which  notifies  the  passengers 
on  board  when  it  is  about  to  blow  up.  It  is  a  concern  which  makes  a  most 
unearthly  noise,  and  when  you  hear  it,  it  is  time  to  get  back  aft  or  jump 
overboard/* 

Notwithstanding  that  Warner  told  his  story  with  the  most  Eulemu 
and  earnest  conntenance,  some  were  i^kepticaL  Not  80»  however,  the 
planter.  Next  morning,  when  the  "Lexington**  was  steaming  up  the 
straight  stretch  of  river  below  Washington,  Mo.,  the  passengers  were  at 
breakfast,  and  busily  engaged  in  doing  justice  to  the  meaL  Suddenly 
the  whistle  commenced  to  blow  for  the  first  time  on  the  trip.  The  pa*- 
eeugers  looked  at  each  other  a  moment,  aud  horror  and  dismay  spread  itself 
over  their  faces.  The  first  man  to  realise  the  situation  was  Yocum,  the 
planter,  who,  with  hair  erect  and  blanched  face,  jumped  up,  crying: 

**  Run,  run  for  your  lives;  the  denied  thiug*s  going  to  bust.  Follow 
me,  and  let's  save  ourselves.** 

Of  conrse,  there  was  a  stampede  for  the  rear  of  tlie  boat,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  exertions  of  some  of  the  crew  that  the  more  excited  wei-e  restrained 
from  jumping  into  the  river, 

1844. — TiiE  FiasT  Enihjsh  Steam  Collier  was  built  in  1^44. 
She  was  bark-rigged.  The  **  King  Coal,*'  as  she  is  appropriately 
called,  one  of  the  latest,  was  contracted  for  in  1870,  and  cost  com- 
plete for  sea  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  She  carries  nine  hundred  tons  coal 
cargo,  with  burden  space  for  one  hundred  tons  more^  and  has  extra  water- 
ballast  when  she  has  no  cargo  on  board  ;  against  strong  winds  her  speed  is 
eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hour  loaded,  and  from  nine  and  a  half  to  tea 
knota  in  fine  weather  when  light;  her  power,  ninety  horse-power,  iiomLnal. 
She  has  a  saloou-cabin  on  deck  for  the  captain,  with  four  berths  afl,  and 
accommodation  for  chief  mate  and  steward  forward.  Her  crew%  all  told,  is 
seventeen.  Her  voyages  from  New  Castle  to  London  and  back  usually 
occupy  six  to  eight  days.  Hoisting  sails,  lifting  the  anchor,  and  otJier 
heavy  work  is  done  by  atcani  winches.  The  crew  have  a  roomy  and  well- 
ventilated  forecastle  level  with  the  main-deck  :  the  seamen  occupy  one  side, 
the  stokers  the  other,  with  a  bulkhead  between*  The  engineers  havo 
cabins  on  deck  in  the  bridge-house.  The  wheel4iou8e  is  amidship,  and  the 
helmsman  is  protected  from  the  weather. 

The  ordinary  sailing  collier  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  three  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  coal.  The 
screw  collier,  with  a  complement,  all  told,  of  seventeen  men,*conveys  annually, 
on  the  same  round,  fifty  thousand  tons.  Steam  colliers  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Reading  Company  has  quite  a  fleet 
of  them. 

1844. — Steam  propellers,  carrying  principally  freight*  but  some  passengers. 
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ccMnm^oced  navigating  Long  Island  Sound  in  1844.    The  first  was  called 
the  **Qulnebaug*" 

1844. — The**M!das/' — The propeller^chooner"Mida8,"Captain  William 
Poor,  owne*l  by  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  left  New  York  for  China,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1844.  She  %vas  the  first  American  steam  vessel  that  passed  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  the  first  American  screw  steamer  to  ply 
in  the  waters  of  China.  She  was  disabled  by  neglect  to  her  boilers,  and 
came  home  via  Kio  Janeiro  under  sail,  and  ran  for  a  long  time  after  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Rio  Janeiro  as  a  sailing-vessel. 

1845.— The  *^  Ewth/'— The  propeller  hark  ** Edith/'  Captain  George  W, 
Lewis,  owned  by  R.  B.  Forbes,  left  New  York  for  Bombay  and  China,  January 
18, 1845.  She  proceeded  from  Bombay  to  China  in  twenty-one  and  one-half 
day?,  beating  all  competitors|  She  was  the  first  AmcricaD  steamer  that  visited 
British  India,  and  the  first  square-rigged  propeller  that  went  to  China  under 
the  American  flag.  She  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  government 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  after  running  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a 
year  went  around  Cape  Horn,  and  was  lost  near  St.  Barbara,  on  the  coast 
af  California. 

The  "  Iron  Witch." — In  April,  1845,  R.  B.  Forbes  contracted- with  Erics- 
to  bnlld  an  iron  paddleMvheel  steamer  of  great  speed,  called  the  '*  Iron 

Titch.**  She  was  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  was  the  first  iroti  pas- 
eeoger  steamer  that  plied  on  the  North  River.  She  had  side  propellers  in 
place  of  paddles,  but  was  not  fast  enough  to  compete  with  the  Albany  boats. 
Her  engines  were,  therefore,  taken  out  and  put  into  a  wooden  vessel 
called  **The  Falcon,"  which  was  bought  by  George  Law,  and  was  the 
steamer  under  the  American  flag  that  plied  to  Chagres,  in  connection 
irith  tlie  California  route.'*' 

1845,^ — AuxiuARY  Steamships  -for  the  Royal  Navy  Ordered, — 

be   Commissioners  ap}>oinled  to   inquire  into  the  state  of  the  National 

ieiises  of  Great  Britain,  recommended  that  several  ships  of  the  line 
should  be  fitted  with  steam  machinery  and  screw  propellers,  and 
llie  Board  of  Admiralty  in  184*5  issued  an  order  to  prepare  the  "Blenheim," 
'*  Ajax;*  "Edinburgh;'  and  "Hague/'  72-gun  ships,  for  adaptation  to  screw 
ft**araer3&.  Four  42-guu  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  similarly  prepared. 
The  **  Blenheim**  was  lengthened  and  altered  at  an  outlay  of  above  £43,000 
f>n  her  hull,  and  £25,000  for  machinery  before  she  was  completed  as  a  guard 
fhip.  The  expense  of  altering  and  adapting  the  other  vessels  was  much 
less. 

The  term  •'  auxiliary,**  which  has  been  found  a  most  convenient  applica- 
lioQ  when  a  steam  vessel  does  not  come  up  to  the  anticipated  speed,  e«me 
from  England,  and  in  the  British  Navy  was  never  designed  for  now  vessel?, 
but  ooly  for  those  sailing  vessels  already  built,  which  could  not  be  driven  be- 
yond a  moderate  speed.     The  screw  was  added  to  save  condemnatioD. 


^  See  account  of  George  Law's  line  in  succeeding  pag^es. 
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1M5. — The  "Erebus**  AND  "Terror.*' — ^The  two  vessels  of  Captain 
FraDkliu*s  ill-fated  expedition  iq  search  of  the  North- we^t  passage  which 
eailed  from  England  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  May  24,  1845,  were  provided 
with  a  6m*dJ  steam  engine  and  screw,  intended  for  inse  in  calms. 

1845. — Early  In  1841  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  for  mauj  years 
chairman  of  the  ConjniiUce  of  tfie  United  States  House  of  Representatives  OD 
Naval  Affairi<»  introduced  a  resolution  direct  ng  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
advertise  for  proposals  for  mail  steamships  to  run  to  European  porte»  and  for 
«  coastwise  line  between  the  North  and  South,  Persevering  in  hi3  efforts 
from  session  to  session,  be  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  pasi^cd  in  1845  placing 
the  arrangement  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  foreign  couDtriea 
under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  authoriiiwg  him  to 
solicit  proposals  for  several  routes.  This  led  to  the  formutiun  of  the  Ocenn 
Steam  Navigation  Company  of  New  York,  wbich  in  1847  built  and  placed 
tlie  "  Washington  "  and  the  **  Hermann  **  on  the  route  to  Southampt4>n  and 
Bremen.  They  were  the  lirst  American  ocean  steoniships  alter  the  "Savan- 
nah,'* and  at  the  time  of  their  construction  tlie  best  specimens  of  sea  steamers 
our  constructors  and  engtueers  had  produced.  Their  average  passages  from 
Cowes  to  New  York  was  thirteen  days  fourteen  hours  and  tifty-thrce  minutes  j 
from  New  York  to  Cowei*,  fourteen  days  seven  hours  and  seventeen  minutes. 
The  contract  between  this  *' Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company"  and  thfe 
United  States  was  for  them  to  carry  the  United  States  mails  between  New 
York  and  Bremen  twice  a  mcmth,  touching  at  Cowes,  the  compensation  to 
be  two  bumJred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  two  steamships  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  ftet  long,  lhirty*nine  feet  broad,  and  twenty*nine 
feet  deep,  and  measured  seventeen  hundred  tons.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  the  line  was  discontinued,  the  steamers  were  sold  and  transferred  to 
the  Pacific,  where  in  1863  the  "  Hermann*'  was  broken  up,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  "  Washington"  was  wrecked. 

1845.— The  Umted  States  Steamer  "Water  Witch," — The  first 
iron  steamer  built  for  the  United  States  Navy  was  the  "  Water  Witch.** 
She  was  intended  as  a  water  tank  to  supply  the  vessels  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Y|i*,  Navy  Yard  with  water,  and  was  originally  titled  with  Huntcr*s 
horizontal  submerged  wheels.  She  proved  too  large  for  'the  purpose 
intended,  and  was  then  fitted  for  a  harbor  vessel  and  tug.  Her  per- 
formance not  being  satisfactory,  she  was  taken  lo  Philadelphia,  cut  in 
two  and  lengthened  thirty  feet  at  the  centre,  the  width  being  also  increased 
six  inches.  The  whole  machinery  was  Uiken  out  and  she  was  fitted  with  a 
Losser  propeller.  In  1849  she  was  again  fitted  with  entirely  new  machinery, 
witbout  alteration  of  hull,  and  fitted  with  ordinary  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides.  In  1852  the  iron  hull,  as  originally  constructed,  proving  too  narrow 
for  an  efficient  and  safe  war  steamer,  it  was  used  as  a  target  for  experiment 
gun  practice  at  W^ashington,  and  a  new  one  of  wood  of  enlarged  proportions 
and  greater  strength  was  ordered  by  the  Department.     Thus  like  the  boy's 
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jackkoifc,  that  by  repairs  was  changed,  both  blades  and  handle,  iinlil  it  was 
questijpuable  whether  he  could  call  it  llie  old  knife  or  a  liew  oDe,  the  iron 
eubmer^ecl  wheel,  water  tank,  propeller,  aod  paddle-whecl  steanier  **  Water 
Witch'*  became  at  last  a  woodeo  paddle-wbeel  boat  of  increased  dimension?, 
having  both  a  new  hull  and  new  engines.  She  was  finally  feurprised  and 
captured  by  the  rebeb  during  our  civil  war  antl  destroyed  by  them. 

1845.^ — The  MaS8achusett8. — Captain  R.  B.  Forbes  pay?,  **  In  1845  I 

built  the  auxiliary   steam  propeller  *  Massachusetts'  for  myself  and  olber»» 

and  sailed  in  her  on  the  15tli  of  September,  or  thereabouts,  from  New  York 

for  Liverpool,  and  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Oetolver,  having  UK^d  steam  nearly 

eleven  days  out  of  seventeen  and  a  half.  Thid  was  the  first  packet  ship  under 

Bteum  that  started  and  performed  more  than  one  complete  vfiyage  between 

Fthe  United  Statt^s  and  Kugland  under  the  American  ilag,  and  was  the  first 

prtrpeller  that  was  put  into  the  trade*"     The  propeller  **  Marmora*'  went 

tij  England  before  the  **  Massachusetts,**  on  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 

and  the  steamer  *' Bangor"  (paddle)   which   had  b  en  a  packet  between 

BostoD  and  Portland,  Maine,  went  to  Gibraltar ;  but  the  '*  Massachusetts'* 

r  was  the  first  regular  steam   packet-ship   between    the    United    States   and 

England  under  our  tlag. 

The  propeller  of  the  **  Massachusetts'*"^  was  of  composition  metal,  nine  feet 

|iti  diameter.     She  had  two  cylinders  of  17,640  cubic  inches  each,  set  at  right 

Isngles.     The  propel lertwas  contrived  to  take  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure, 

and  when  out  of  water  the  ship  was  a  perfect  sailing-ship  t»f  about  seven 

hundred  tons.     8he  made  two  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and 

back,  and  was  then  chartered,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  War  Department. 

General  Scott  had  bis  flag  on  board  the  **  Massachusetts**  at  the  taking  of 

Vera  Cruz.     She  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  and  went  through 

the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  California. 

During  the  civil  war  her  engines,  which  were  designed  by  Ericsson,  were 
taken  out  and  &he  was  refitted  as  a  storeship  and  renamed  the  **  Farralones/* 
Alter  the  war  she  was  Bold  in  San  Francisco  and  renamed  the  **Alaska/* 
and  was  engaged  in  carrying  wheat  from  that  port  to  Liverpool,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  "still  lives/' 

1846* — ^Steamboats  on  the  Thames. — In  1846  there  were  eleven  steam- 
boata  running  between  Loudon  and  Westminster  Bridges  on  the  Thames 
at  one  penny  the  trip,  making  thirty-two  trips  in  the  hour,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  trips  per  diem.  Assuming  forty  as  the  average  number  of  pas- 
B^ngei^  for  each  trip,  the  daily  total  would  be  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  return 
trip  bdng  the  same,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  was  about  the 
daily  receipts  of  these  boats.  The  time  of  each  trip  varied  from  one-quarter 
to  ooe*haJf  hour. 


*  Fcritmtts  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Edith  are  preserved  to  the  Naval  Library  and  Insti* 
lit  at  tli<  Boi&ton  Navy  Yard. 
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1846.— The  "  Oreoon."— The  Hudson  River  Bteamcr  "  Oregon/'  ibe 
moet  niagniiicent  steamer  ailoat  in  184G,  it  is  said  maintained  a  speed  agaluBt 
a  west-uorllnve^t  gale  and  head  sea  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  In  calm 
weather  she  made  an  average  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
Her  length  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  by  tUirty*five  feet 
width  of  beam,  and  her  measurement  one  thousand  tons,  with  berth 
accommodations  for  axx  hundred  pa£sengers.  Her  engine  was  of 
eJeven  hundred  horee-power,   and  had  a  seven ty-two-inch   cylinder    with 

-eleven  feet  stroke.  On  the  main  deck,  the  inclosed  gpace  from  the 
ladies'  cabin  forward  formed  a  promenade  two  hundred  feet  long.  The 
massive  engine  in  the  centre,  and  four  or  five  side  parlors^  fitted  up  with  ten 
or  twelve  berths  each»  opened  out  over  the  guards,  as  also  a  smoking-room, 
denominated  the  "Exchange,"  and  the  wash-room  and  barber's  &hop, — the 
latter  fitted  up  with  marble  slab,  Croton  water,  wash-bowls,  etc.  In  the 
main  cabin  a  continuous  line  of  berths  extended  over  three  hundred  feet 
from  end  to  end  of  the  boat,  numbering  some  two  hundred.  This  in- 
cluded tlie  after*cabin,  which  was  connected  by  an  ample  passage-way  with 
the  forward  one.  Five  hundred  yards  of  carjieting  covered  the  floors  in 
these  cabins.  Each  berth  was  fitted  with  Mackinaw  blankets  and  Marseilles 
quilts,  having  the  name  of  the  steamer  worked  in  them.  A  thirty-pound 
mattress,  and  aliio  bolsters  and  pillows,  with  linen  of  the  finest  qnalily,  com- 
pleted the  equipment  of  the  berths.  The  curtains  were  of  satin  de  laiue  of 
rich  tints,  with  embroidered  inner  curtains. 

**  A  portion  of  the  aller-cabin  was  set  aside  for  ladies,  and  distioguifhed 
by  extra  trimmings,  blue  a^  gold  curtains,  etc.  The  dining-galoon  aecom- 
modated  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  tabic  service  was  of  the  richer 
French  china,  every  article  marked  with  the  name  of  the  steamer ;  the  glaes- 
ware  was  heavy  star-cut.  The  silver-plated  ware  was  of  Prince  Albert 
pattern,  very  heavy  and  costly.  But  the  transition  from  this  f how-room  to 
the  ladies*  upper  cabin  was  as  great  as  from  that  of  a  common  ferry4>oat 
cabin.  There  the  magnificent  fittings  dazzled  the  eye.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing which  could  add  richness,  splendor,  or  luxury.  There  were  seven  tiers 
of  berths  and  three  state- rooms  upon  each  side,  the  cabin  being  geventy  feet 
long.  At  the  extreme  stern  was  the  washroom,  fitted  with  even  more  com- 
fort than  that  for  gentlemen.  Each  side  of  the  entrance  were  full-length 
mirrors  that  at  first  glance  were  often  mistaken  for  'doors  opening  into 
anotlier  cabin.  The  state-room  doors  were  of  enameled  white,  richly  gilt, 
and  their  interior  embellishments,  like  the  cabin,  splendid  and  beautiful. 
The  front  of  the  ladies'  cabin  from  the  main-deck  was  splendid.  The  archi- 
tecture was  plain,  with  an  enameled  white  ground  profusely  gilt,  with  raised 

.flowers  upon  the  gilt  pillars.     A  time-piece  was  placed  over  the  door  and 

btained  glass  around  it." 

The  ** state-room  hall"  on  the  upper  deck  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  sixteen  wide,  except  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  in  the  _ 
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ceotre.  Out  of  it  opened  eixty  state-rooms,  furnished  in  sumptuous  style; 
three  were  double  ones',  and  a  fourth  was  fitted  up  as  a  **  bridal-room**  with 
good  taste,  and  with  a  wide  French  bedstead,  etc. 

Forward  of  this  hall  was  a  lounge,  from  which  there  was  aa  unobstructed 
view  ahead  of  the  progress  of  the  boat  and  passing  objects.  Aatern  wag  a 
promenade*deck.  State-room  hall  and  the  main  cabin  were  adorned  with 
«uperb  mirrors  set  in  rich  frames.  The  cost  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
was  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the  boat  itself  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  She  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  her 
conunander,  Captain  St.  John,  and  her  symmetry,  the  beauty  of  her  modelp 
and  the  arrangement  of  her  engines,  which  gave  her  unrivaled  speed,  were 
the  result  of  his  long  and  practical  experience. 

1846, — First  American  Hail  Steamships. — The  first  regular  American 
ocean  mail  steamship  was  the  *'  Southerner."  She  was  built  in  1846  and 
put  on  the  route  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  She 
was  followed  by  the  **  Falcon"  and  others  in  the  trade  to  Southern  purU. 

1847. — ^The  first  French  Athmlic  steamer  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Cherbourg  on  the  8th  of  July,  Iy47, 

1847.— The  "  Ukited  States."— W.H.  Webb  in  1847  built  for  Meesri,  C\ 
H.  Marshall  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  celebrated  Black  Ball  line  of  packet- 
^bips,  for  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  trade^  the  steamer  *'  United  States/' 
of  two  thousand  tons  burden,  which  iu  April,  1848,  sailed  on  her  first  voy- 
age to  Liverpool  She  was  the  first  American  steamer  built  for  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  freight  and  passenger  trade,  made  several  voyages,  did  not  pay,  was 
withdrawn  and  sold  to  parties  iu  Bremen,  and  was  added  to  the  navy  of  the 
new  German  Confederation,  She  had  a  flat  bottom  with  a  concave  floor. 
In  several  respects  she  ditfered  from  any  vessel  previously  constructed.  She 
was  also  the  first  commercial  steamship  constructed  to  he  of  use  to  the 
Covernment  Naval  Service.  She  could  be  armed  with  two  tiers  of  guns, 
had  plenty  of  r(fom  in  which  to  work  them,  and  could  carry  coal  enough  for 
a  voyage  to  Europe.  Her  first  trip  to  Liverpool  occupied  thirteen  days  and 
consumed  forty  tons  of  coal  daily — five  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  She  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  long,  IMiy  feet  broad,  and  thirty  and  a  half 
feet  deep. 

1849* — The  Law^  Line. — This  at  one  time  highly  successful  line  of  mail 
steamers  was  established  by  Law,  Roberts  &  Co.,  under  a  Government  con- 
tract with  A-  G.  Sloo,  made  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Congress  of  March 
2,  l'*M7,  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fismia  and  Oregon.  The  line  owed  its  origin  to  the  enterprise,  intelligent 
policy  and  business  capacity  of  George  Law  of  New  York,  who  at  an  early 
day  ID  the  history  of  California  did  much  to  hasten  the  introduction  of 
civilisAiion  and  comfort  upon  the  shores  oi  the  Pacific,  and  to  convey  the 
countless  thousands  of  immigrants  to  their  new  homes  and  bring  back  iu« 
lelligeuee  of  their  arrival. 
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The  **  Ohio  "  was  the  first  vessel  built  for  this  line  uoder  the  law  of  Con- 
gre^s  in  1849*  H^r  hull  was  strongly  built  and  had  a-diagoual  bracing  of 
three-inch  rovnd  iron  extending  the  ^vhole  length  of  the  vessel  between  the 
keelson  and  roain  deck  beams.  The  **  Georgia/*  a  sister  vessel,  was  framed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  was  of  di3erent  model.  She  exhibited  in  her 
model  the  firs^t  signal  departure  frc  ra  the  s-ail  packets  that  had  been  so  cele- 
brated.    The  general  dimensions  of  these  two  steamers  were — 

"Ohio,**  "GirorgU." 

■  Length  on  deck, 24JS  feet.  255  feet.  ■ 

■  Breadth  of  beam 45j4  **  49      **      ,  I 

I  Deplhofhold. 24^^^**  25/^**  «■ 

B  Tonnage 2,397  tons.  2,695  ^on&.  fl 

I  Average  draft,    . 15^^  feet*  17  fccL  ■ 

P  Diameter  of  paddle-wheels,         «         ,         .         ,  36        "  j6     •*  1 

Their  engines  were  of  the  nde  lever  variety  and  had  double-balanced 
valves,  the  bteam  valve  being  worked  by  one  eccentric  so  adjusted  as  to  cut 
off'  the  steam  at  any  part  of  the  6troke,  while  the  exhaust  valve,  being 
worked  by  a  separate  eccentric,  could  be  set  to  give  any  desired  lead.  £aeii 
steamer  had  two  engines.  Diameter  of  the  cylinders,  1*0  inches;  stroke  of 
piston,  3  feet  There  were  ibur  iron  boilejs  in  each,  two  iorward  and  two 
abaft  the  engines.  Each  boiler  was  21}  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
high,  with  five  rows  of  flues  and  four  furnaces  with  grates  8  feet  in  length. 
The  arrangement  of  the  flues  was  different  from  any  previously  built.  The 
average  speed  of  these  vessels  in  good  weather  was  12  knots.  ■ 

The  "  Illikois/*  the  next  vessel  built  for  the  line,  was  constructed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  George  Law.     Her  length  on  deck  was  2C7  feet 

9  inches;  length  of  keel,  255  iect;   breadth  of  beam,  40  feet   3  inches; 
depth  of  hold  to  spar  deck,  31  feet    She  was  fitted  with  two  oscillatlngn 
engines.     The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  85  inches;  stroke  of  piston,  9| 
feet ;  diameter  of  paddle-wheels,  33  feet  6  inches ;  breadth  of  paddle-wheels, 

10  feet  6  inches.     She  had  four  return  tubular  iron  boilers,  with  two  smoke 
pipes,  and  was  barquentino  rigged.     Her  maximum  speed  was  13J  miles  per 
hour.     On  one  occasion  she  ran  from  Chagres  to  New  York,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  in  six  days  and  sixteen   hours,  being  aD» 
average  or  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  the  whole  voynga  ■ 

Btjsides  these,  ve*-»8els  the  company  chartered  the  *'  Falcon »***  which  waM 
chietly  employed  in  carrying  the  mail  between  Havana  and  New  Orleansil 
Her  length  on  deck  was  206  feet;  beam,  80i  feet;  depth  of  hold,  21  feet; 
average  drai't,  12  feet;  toimage,  875  tons;  average  speed,  %  knots. 

The^e  steamers  were  all  running  on  the  line  between  Chagres  and  New 
York  in  1853.  i 

1M7, — The  Bremen  LiNE.^The  first  American  transatlantic     t    mu  ril 

♦  The  "  Falcon,*'  it  will  be  recollected,  received  the  en^nes  of  tlic  **  Iron  Witch,"  the  titjl 
iron  Hudson  River  boat. 
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after  the  "Savannah"  (1818)  were  the  **  Washiogton*'  and  the  ^^Herraann/* 
'  constructed  in  1847  to  form  a  monthly  communication  between  New  York  an(t 
Bremen.  The  huUa  of  these  sister  ships  were  bnilt  by  Westervelt  &  Mackay 
and  the  machinery  by  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  following 
were  their  general  dimensions: 


Length  on  main  deck, , 
Length  on  spar  deck,  . 
Breadth  of  beam, 
Depth  of  hold. 
Average  draft,     . 
Tonnage  C.  H.  measurement, 
Kind  of  engines. 
Diameter  of  cylinders, 
Length  of  stroke^ 
Diameter  of  paddle  wheels, 
Average  i»pecd  per  hour^ 


"  Wa*thlPgton.** 
230      feel. 
236 

39        " 

3J 

1 7cx>  tons, 
two  side  lever. 

6      feet. 

10  '* 

34  *i    *• 

1 1  knots. 


'*  Hermann." 
235  feet. 
241      " 
40      •* 

31      ♦* 

19,^" 

1800  ton^. 

two  side  lever- 

6  feet. 

10    " 

36     - 


Several  alterations  were  made  in  the  boilers  and  paddle-wheels  after  their 
first  construction. 

1850.— The  Havre  Line.— The  **  Franklin/*  constructed  in  1848,  and 
the  **  Humboldt'*  in  1850,  built  to  be  added  to  the  Bremen  Line,  were 
btiilt  and  equipped  by  the  same  firms  as  those  of  the  Bremen  Line,  but 
were  placed  by  Messrs.  Fox  t^^  Livingston  to  run  between  New  York  and 
HftTre-  Their  average  passages  from  New  York  to  •Cowes,  from  January 
Isl  to  December  1st,  1852,  were  12  days,  17  hours,  9  minutes,  and  from 
Cowes  to  New  York  12  days,  22  lioiirs  each. 

The  general  dimensions  of  these  two  sleamships  were: 

**  Fmultllu."  •*  HumboldL** 

Length  on  deck. 263  feet.  292  feet. 

Breadth  of  beam,     .         .         .         ,         .  41  10  12  fet-U  40    •• 

Depth  of  hold,        .....  26              '*  27    ** 

Average  draft,         .....  iS              •*  i^}^ 

Breadth  across  Ihe  paddles,      ...  32              **  72 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels,     .  J2VJ          *»  35 

Engines,          .         ,        »  two  side  lever,  two  side  lever. 

Diameter  of  cylinders,     ....  7  9-12  feet  95  Inches. 

Length  of  stroke,     .         ,         .         ,         .  8            •*  9  feet* 

Tonnage,        ......  2,400  tons,  2,850  loni». 

Each  bad  four  iron  flue  boilers,  placed  back  to  back. 

The  New  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  which 
tbcs«  steamships  belonged,  was  established  in  1848,  to  ply  between 
Hnvre  and  New  York,  stopping  at  Southampton  both  going  and  returning, 
and  obtained  a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  for  which  they 
were  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  a 
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fortnightly  service.  The  *'Frankliu**  was  launched  in  1848,  and  made  her 
fi r&t  voyage  in  1850.  In  July,  1854^  she  was  wrecked  and  totally  lost  on 
Long  Island.  The  "Humboldt"  made  her  tiret  voyage  in  1851,  and  was 
wrecked  entering  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  October,  1853. 

To  preserve  the  mail  contract,  the  service  was  supplied  by  chartering  ud- 
suitable  steamers  at  lieavy  coet  until  1855-56,  when  the  "Arago'*  and  "  Ful- 
ton** were  built  and  placed  ou  the  line.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion 
in  1861  the  line  was  withdrawn.  The  "Arago"  was  sold  to  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  the  hull  of  the  **  Fulton**  was  broken  up,  dry  rot  rendering 
her  useless  as  a  sailing-ship.     Her  engines  were  utilized  elsewhere. 

The  "  Fulton**  (1856)  was  built  by  Smith  ^  Denison  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Captain  Wm.  Bkiddy  ;  the  engines  by  the  Morgan  Iron  Works.  Her 
dimensions  were: — Length  on  deck,  290  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  42  feet  4 
inches;  breadth  over  all,  65  feet  6  inches  j  depth  of  hold,  31  feet  6  inches; 
tonnage,  custom  house,  2,300  tons ;  tonnage,  cargo  and  measurement,  3,000 
tons  ;  diameter  of  cylinder,  65  inches;  length  of  stroke,  10  feet;  diameter  of 
paddle-wheels,  31  feet ;  length  of  paddles,  0  feet ;  number  of  paddles  on  each 
wheel,  28  feet;  width  of  paddies,  18  inches;  and  ehalls  of  wrought  iron. 
She  had  two  iron  Martin  boilers  with  vertical  seamless  brass  tubes,  12  feet 
I  long,  30  feet  wide,  drawn  from  ingots  by  the  American  Tube  Company, 
^Boston,  and  a  fire  and  heating  surface  of  9,100  square  feet.  The  **  Fulton** 
had  three  decks.  On  the  berth  deck  she  had  accommodation  for  150  first 
and  second-class  passengers  and  could  accommodate  1^00,  and  she  could 
carry  800  tons  of  coal  and  700  tons  of  freight.  Her  draught  of  water  was 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet.  She  was  furnished  with  two  inclined  oscillating 
engines. 

Mr.  Kainey,  in  his  work  on  "  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,*'  says,  "  When  one 
of  our  first  American  mail  steamers  sailed  for  Europe,  no  practical  marine 
engineers  could  be  found  to  work  her  engines.  She  took  a  first-class  engineer 
and  corps  of  assistants  from  one  of  the  North  River  packets ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  ship  got  to  sea  and  heavy  breakers  came  on,  all  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men were  taken  deadly  seasick,  and  for  three  days  it  was  constantly  expected 
the  ship  would  be  lost.** 

1848.— The  ''  California.**— The  steamer  **  California,"  which  left  New 
York  on  t!je  Gth  of  October,  1848,  was  the  first  steamer  to  bear  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  first  to  salute  with  a  new  life  the  soli- 
tudes of  that  rich  and  untrodden  territory.  She  was  soon  followed  by  the 
"  Panama'*  and  "Oregon,"  and  in  due  time  by  the  "  Tennessee,**  the  **  Gol- 
den Gate,"  the  "  Columbia,"  the  *'  John  L.  Stevens,"  the  *'  Sonora."  the 
"Republic,"  the  "Northerner/'  the  "Fremont,"  the  "Tobago,**  the  "St. 
Louis,"  and  the  "  Golden  Age.**  These  steamers  found  nothing  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  in  the  Pacific.  The  company  was  compelled  to  construct  large 
workshops  and  foundries  for  their  repair,  and  had  also  to  build  their  own 
dry-dock,  that  of  the  government  at  Mare  Island  not  being  ready  until  1854, 
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For  a  large  portion  of  the  early  time  the  company  had  to  pay  thirty  dollars 
per  ton  for  coal,  and  once  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  per  ton  * 

1848. — The  use  of  Iron  for  Steamers  Distrusted. — In  the  re- 
port of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  British  Navy 
in  1M8,  it  was  said,  **  Contradictory  evidence  was  given  the  Committee 
as  to  the  applicability  of  iron  to  the  construction  of  war  steamers^  and 
rthe  Committee  therefore  offer  no  opinion  on  the  matter*  The  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  distrust  the  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  war 
steamers;  and  the  Committee  consider  that  while  so  important  a  question  is 
in  abeyance,  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  for  constructing  such  vessels 
'  must  be  regarded  as  an  inconsiderate  outlay  of  the  public  money." 

Dublin  and  Holyhead  Packets, — In  1848  the  ** Banshee**  aud  the 
•*  Llewellyn  *' commenced  to  run  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  as  mail 
piiekets,  and  on  their  trial  trips  attained  a  speed  of  upwards  of  eighteen 
statute  miles  per  hour. 

The  public  soon  required  faster  and  more  commodious  steamers,  and 
in  1860  the  '*  Con  naught/'  "  Ulster/'  "  Munstev/*  and  "  Leinster'*  iron  steam- 
boati  were  built,  of  the  following  dimensions:  Lenpjth  between  the  perpen* 
diculars,  334  feet;  beam,  Z'>  feet;  depth,  21  feet.  They  had  a  central 
keel-plate  3  feet  deep,  I  inch  thick,  with  two  bars  0  inches  deep.  They  had 
nine  iron  water-tight  bulkheads.  The  "  Leinster,^'  on  her  trial,  niada 
twenty  and  a  half  statute  miles.  The  "  Connaught,''  twenty  and  three- 
qunrtcr  statute  miles.  Each  of  these  vessels  cost  near  £80,000  when  com- 
plete In  all  respects  for  sea. 

1849,— The  ^^Mint."— R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston, Massachusetts,  in  1849,  sent 
to  California,  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  "Samoset,"an  iron  steamer  called 
the  "Mint,"  about  seventy  *five  feet  long  by  fifteen  beam.  She  was  stowed 
oo  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  the  ileck-house  being  removed  over  to  the 
port  side  to  balance  her,  and  wa8  launched  under  mieam.  She  was  the  iirst 
American  steamer  to  ply  on  the  Sacramento. 

In  1850  he  sent  an  iron  paddle-wheel  steamer  in  two  parts  to  China  on  the 
deck  of  the  brig  *'  Rolling  Wave"  on  account  of  Captain  J.  B.  Endicot. 

1849. — ^The  *'San3om,"  the  fir^t  screw  steam  tug  in  the  United  States  was 
btiilt  by  Messrs,  Cramp  ^fc  Sona  in  1849. 

1850, — First  Steamer  on  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru. — A  small  iron  tsteam- 
ioat  was  built  by  Mr,  George  Blrbeck,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  intended  to  ply 
OQ  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  She  was  55  feet  keel,  12  feet  beam,  and  5  feet 
liold»  and  was  propelled  by  two  high  pressure  engiues  of  10  horse  power 
each,  connected  at  right  angles.  Her  wheels  were  of  wrought-iron  10  feet 
in  diameter.  The  boat  was  put  together  in  New  York,  and  each  piece  marked* 
She  was  then  taken  apart  to  be  shipped.    No  piece  was  to  exceed  350 


*  See  account  of  tbi^i  company  under  he^d  of  Ocean  Steamship  Company. 
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pounds,  as  on  its  arrival  at  Lima  it  was  to  be  tranaported  on  mule-back  to 
Lake  Titicacftj  which  is  140  miles  long. 

1850*— The  Twin  Steamer  "Gemini/'— In  the  autumn  of  1850  Mr. 
Peter  Borrie  launched  what  he  called  a  "  safety  iron  twin  steamer/'  which 
he  appropriately  named  the  **  Gemini,"  adapted  for  carrying  goods,  passen- 
gers, cattle,  and  all  surts  of  vehicles,  aod  for  either  ocean  or  river  navigation. 

This  vessel,  was  chiefly  constructed  of  iron,  having  two  separate 
hulls  placed  side  by  side  (with  a  space  between  them  in  which  the  paddle-  i 
wheel  worked)  strongly  connected  together  at  the  deck  (which  passed  over 
all),  and  also  by  a  plate-iron  arch  and  stays  between  the  hulls.  The 
hulls  thua  joined  aiforded  a  great  extent  of  deck-room  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  tonnage,  or  of  resistance  from  the  area  passing  through  the  fluid; 
and,  as  both  ends  were  exactly  similar,  it  was  expected  the  vessel  would 
steam  with  ecjual  facility  either  way,  without  turning.  The  keeU  and 
stems  were  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hull^,  but  towards  the  inside 
of  them,  thus  making  the  water-lines  very  fine  on  the  inside,  to  diminish  the 
tendency  of  the  water  to  gorge  up  between  the  hulls,  found  to  take  place 
in  twin  Bteamera  as  usually  constructed;  which  gorging  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  hulls  and  t^c^eases  their  resistance  in  passing  through 
the  water.  The  inner  bilges  of  the  two  hulls  were  fuller  than  the 
outer  ones,  to  afford  a  greater  degree  of  buoyancy  on  tho  inside,  necessary  i 
to  support  the  weight  of  tlie  deck,  etc,  between  the  hulls.  The  vessel  waa  ' 
adapted  for  river  navigation,  at  a  high  degree  of  velocity ;  but  a  vessel 
for  sea  purposes  would  require  to  be  made  broader  in  proportion  to  her 
length,  according  to  the  trade  in  which  she  was  to  be  placed. 

The  ** Gemini  "  wa?  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
twenty-six  and  a  half  feet  broad  on  deck,  each  hull  being  eight  and  a  half 
feet  broad,  with  a  space  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  Her  frames 
were  of  angle-iron  and  spaced,  the  outside  plating  being  securely  rivete<i  to 
them.  The  keels  were  formed  by  curving  the  plates  downwards,  so  as  to 
form  channels  for  the  bilge-water  inside  of  the  hulls;  but  in  sea  going  and 
other  vessels,  where  the  draught  of  water  would  be  greater,  Mr.  Borrie  pro- 
posed keels  of  iron  bars,  and  to  rivet  the  garboard,  strakes  upon  them  in  tho 
usual  way.  The  plating  was  not  carried  to  the  top  of  the  frames  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hulU,  except  at  the  space  in  the  middle  for  tho  paddle-wheel,  but 
was  carried  up  to  the  deck,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  between  the  two  hulls, 
which  were  also  bound  together  with  iron  stays  at  the  springing  of  the  arch. 
The  deck-beams  were  of  T-shaped  iron,  securely  fastened  at  the  ends  to  the 
frames,  and  at  the  middle  to  the  top  of  tho  arch,  The  deck-planks  were 
fixed  to  the  beam4  by  screws  passing  through  the  flanges  of  the  beams,  and 
calked  and  made  water-tight  in  the  usual  way-  Each  of  the  hulls  was  di- 
vided into  compartments  by  water-tight  bulkheads.  There  were  also  fenders 
of  angle-iron,  one  at  each  end,  to  prevent  boats,  etc,  from  getting  into  the 
canal  or  space  between  the  hulls.     The  deck  was  bounded  by  bulwarks, 
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which  had  two  large  gangwaya  on  each  side,  hinged  at  the  lower  eide  to  the 
decks,  and  lifted  up  or  lowered  by  winches  attached  to  the  bulwarks.  On 
€acli  end  of  the  paddle-box  were  a  number  of  deckdiouse^, — a  cook*house, 
with  apparatus  lu  it  for  cooking  by  gteam»  a  state-room,  a  dining-room,  engi- 
neers room,  etc.  On  the  top  of  the  deck-houses  and  paddle-box  was  a  plat- 
foroQi  or  hurricane-deck,  upon  which  the  steering-wheels  were  placed;  and 
being  properly  railed  in,  could  be  used  as  a  promenade  for  passengers. 

The  vessel  having  to  steam  with  equal  facility  either  way  without  turning, 
wms  fitted  with  a  rudder  at  each  end.  The  rudder  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
eaaal  between  the  hulls,  and  wa^  furmed  of  an  iron  plate  upon  a  shaft  or 
spiudle  coming  up  to  the  deck,  which  shaft  was  not  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
but  about  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  one  side,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  water  against  the  rudder  acted  partly  on  both  sides  of  its  centre  of  mo* 
tion;  hut  when  the  rudder  was  lefb  free  it  always  accommodated  itself  to  the 
direction  of  the  vessers  motion,  one  end  being  longer  than  the  other  from 
the  centre  of  motion. 

The  steering-wheels  were  on  the  top  of  the  paddle-box  in  the  middle  of 
the  vessel;  thus  the  man  at  the  wheel,  from  his  elevated  position,  had 
a  dear  view.  The  clear  area  on  deck  for  passengers »  including  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, above  the  accommodations  at  each  end  of  the  paddle-box,  was 
two  thousand  ^ix  hundred  square  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  cabin  Uoors  was 
six  hundred  square  feet,  so  that  there  was  ample  accommodation  to  carry 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  passengers  with  ease  and  safety. 

l>*51-52. — Average  Passages  of  the  Custard  and  Collins  Steamers* 
There  was  great  rivalry  in  1851-52  between  the  Cunard  ife  Collins'  lines  of 
eteamships  between  England  and  the  United  States,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

In  1851  the  Collins*  Line  in  fourteen  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York> 
averaged  11  days,  8  hours.  The  quickest  trip  was  made  by  the  "  Baltic/'  in 
9  days,  13  hours.  The  longest \iy  the  '* Atlantic,'*  in  13  days,  17  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

In  14  trips  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  the  average  time  per  trip  was 
ID  days,  23  hours.  Quickest  trip  by  the  '* Baltic,"  10  days»  4  hours,  45  m  inutes. 
Longest  by  the  '*  Baltic"  12  days,  9  hours. 

In  1H51  the  Cunard  Line,  in  14  trip?  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  averaged 
11  days  23  hours  30  minutes.  Quickest  trip  by  the  ** Africa/*  10  days,  16 
hoQfd.  50  minutes.     Longest  by  **  Europa,"  17  days,  2  hours,  50  minutes. 

In  14  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  the  average  time  was  10  days,  13 
hout^  Quickest  by  **Africa,"  10  days,  5  hours,  35  minutes.  Longest  by 
••Europa,"  14  days,  3  hours. 

In  1852  the  Collins*  Line  averaged  in  13  trip?  from  Liverpool  to  New 
Torkfjer  trip,  11  days,  22  hours;  the  quickest  trip  was  by  the  "Atlantic,"  10 
daysy  3  hours.     Longest  trip  by  the  **  Pacific,"  15  days,  4  hours,  30  minuten. 

In   13  trips,  the  same  year  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  the  average 
was  11  days,  1  hour.    Quickest  trip  by  the  "Arctic,"  9  days,  13  hours,  30  min-  , 
ates.    Longest  by  the  "  Baltic,*'  12  days,  21  hours. 
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la  1852  the  average  of  13  trips  of  tbe  Cuuard  Line  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  per  trip  waa  13  days*  3  hours,  3  minutea.  Quickest  trip  by  the 
"Asia,"  10  days,  19  hours.     Longest  by  the  "Niagara/*  20  days,  19  houri. 

In  13  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  the  average  was  11  days,  5  hours. 
Quickest  trip  by  the  "Asia/'  10  days,  5  hours,  10  miuutes.  I-^ongest  by 
**A8ia,"  12  days,  21  hours,  30  minutes. 

In  1860  the  Collins  steamer  **  Baltic"  made  the  trip  from  New  York   tOy 
Liverpool  in  9  days  13  h*  30  min* 

1851. — The  Himalaya. — The  screw  steamship  **HimaIaya,*'  was  launched 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen *s  birthday,  May  24»  1851.  Tbe  launch 
was  witnessed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
for  which  the  veijsel  was  built,  and  a  noble  and  fsvshionable  assembly.  The 
naming  was  by  Lady  Matheson,  wife  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  chairman  of 
the  company.  On  a  given  signal,  shortly  before  high  tide,  the  vessel  glided 
gently  into  the  water  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 

The  **  Himalaya,*'  designed  and  built  under  tbe  inspection  of  F.  Watt- 
man,  Jr.,  at  Blackwall,  was  commenced  in  November,  1850;  her  length  be- 
tween perpendiculars  woi*  three  hundred  and  forty  feet;  breadth,  forty-six 
feet  two  inches ;  depth  of  hold,  thirty-four  feet  nine  inches ;  and  she  was 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  iifty  tons  burden,  and  had  engines  of  seven 
hundred  horse-power.  She  was  intended  to  have  paddle-wheels,  with  en- 
gines of  twelve  hundred  hor^^e-power,  but  before  she  was  too  far  advanced  it 
was  decided  she  should  be  fitted  with  a  screw-propeller  and  engines  of  seven 
hundred  horse^power  on  the  most  approved  principle.  She  carried  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  fuel,  with  accommotlation  for  four  hundred  cabin  passen- 
gersj  five  hundred  tons  measurement  good^,  and  had  ample  space  for  mail* 
rooms,  etc.  In  strength  of  build  and  form  for  speed  the  "Himalaya'*  was 
at  that  day  unrivaled,  having  six  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  she  was  fitted 
with  every  appliance  for  safety*  She  was  provided  with  *'  Trotman's  im- 
proved Porter's"  anchors,  the  bower-anchors  weighing  respectively  forty- 
eight  and  fifly  hundredweight,  in  lieu  of  ordinary  anchors  of  five  tons  each. 
The  cabin  arrangements  with  regard  to  ventilation  were  excellent,  and  ooni» 
bined  elegance  with  simplicity. 

1852. — The  "Francis  Skiddy." — The  magnificent  side-wheel  steamer 
"Francis  Skiddy,"  which  plied  between  New  York  and  Albany  in  1852,  was 
built  by  George  Colyer.  She  was  325  feet  in  leugth,  tliirty-eight  and 
a  half  feet  beam,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her  engine  was 
of  one  beam,  seventy-inch  cylinder  and  fourteen-feet  stroke.  Her  water-wheel 
was  ibrty  feet  in  diameter,  twelve-feet  face,  thirty-th reed nch  bucket,  8he  bad 
four  low-pressure  boilers,  twenty-four  feet  long,  nine  feet  face,  capable  of 
seventy  pounds  of  steam,  with  a  blowing*engine  attached  to  each  of  twelve- 
inch  cylinder  and  twelve-inch  stroke.  Her  consumption  of  fuel  was  two 
thousand  pounds  per  hour.  Her  draught  of  water,  five  and  a  half  feet.  A* 
a  provision  against  danger  she  had  three  fire-pumps, — two  to  work  by  hand 
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and  one  bv  steam,  with  six  hundred  aud  fifty  feet  of  hose  attached,  together 
^fith  five  buckets,  a  life-preaerver  for  every  passenger,  and  a  supply  of 
Francis"  metallic  life-boats,  etc.  Her  appointments. were  magnificent.  The 
main  cabin,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  capable  of  seating  five  hun- 
dred people^  and  was  arranged  in  the  most  com  modi i>us  manner.  There 
was  also  an  immense  saloon,  opening  upon  sixty  state-rooms.  This  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome  or  arch,  decorated  with  stained  glass,  which  cost  ten 
thou!*and  dollars. 

1852,— The  "Australian,"  the  First  Mail  Steamer  to  Australia, 
The  **Au9tralian"  was  the  first  to  make  the  mail  steam  voyage  from 
England  to  Australia.  She  was  built  at  Dumbarton,  for  Messrs,  Cunard  & 
Co*,  for  the  Canadian  trade.  She  steamed  from  Plymouth,  England,  on 
her  first  voyage  to  Australia  June  6,  1852,  and  reached  King  George  Sound, 
West  Australia,  August  20  ;  Adelaide,  August  29  ;  Melbourne,  September  2> 
and  returned  January  11 » 1853»  having  completed  the  voyage  in  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  days,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  which  were  under  steam 
and  sails,  and  fifty-six  in  port,  taking  in  mails,  coal,  and  lading.  The 
ful lowing  account  of  her  voyage  out  is  extracted  from  Cliambers*  Journal 
forlHo4: 

•*  The  public  mind  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of  feverish  anxiety  concerning 
the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
mails  to  and  from  the  colony  with  greater  speed  and  regularity,  a  company 
was  formed,  pledged  to  effect  this  by  a  line  of  great  steamships.  Even  then, 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  confideotly  predicted  that  direct 
steam  communication  with  Australia  was  impracticable.  As  in  the  case  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  nothing  would  convince  them,  or  settle  the  question 
but  actual  performance.  Now,  as  the  distance  to  be  run  is  little  short  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles,  it  is  obvious  that  no  ship,  unless  of  enormous  size^ 
could  carry  sufficient  fuel  to  perform  the  entire  voyage  under  steam,  with- 
out stopping  to  take  in  coal  at  stations  on  the  way;  and  this  has  caused 
hitherto  considerable  delay  and  great  additional  expense.  The  pioneer  was 
the  *AustraliaQ,'  a  large  new  Clyde-built  iron  steamship,  that  first  started 
from  London,  and  after  some  accidents  and  delays,  finally  left  Plymouth 
with  the  mails  on  the  5th  of  June,  1852,  under  command  of  Captain  Hosea- 
9on.  She  anchored  at  St,  Vincent  on  the  16th  to  take  in  coal,  which  had 
previously  been  sent  to  the  <ieprjt  there  from  EnglamL  This  occupied  three 
dsys.  The  ship  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  after  coaling  at  St. 
Helena^  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  llHh  July,  wfiere  she  again 
coaled,  sailing  from  Table  Bay  on  the  22d,  and  anchored  in  King  George's 
Sound,  West  Australia,  on  the  20Lh  of  August.  Th^re  she  received  coal 
from  a  ship  sent  out  with  a  cargo  from  England  expressly  for  her,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  proceeded  to  Adelaide,  which  she  reached  on  the  29th,  and 
Melbourne  on  the  2d  of  Septeraben  This  was  the  first  voyage  performed  by 
a  steamer  from  England  to  the  antipodes*     In  some  respects  it  was  a  badly- 
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managed  voyage,  much  unplesanttiesa  occurring  among  both  paaseugers  and 
crew,  reputed  accklents  happening  to  the  machinery,  and  the  coal  running 
short  between  the  stations,  so  that  at  timea  the  enfjinei  stopped,  and  the  vet- 
sel  had  to  lie  to  or  proceed  under  canvas.  Nevertheless,  it  effectually  demon- 
etrated  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise*  She  was  followed  by  the 
*  Great  Britain,'  and  steamships  now  perform  with  punctuality  and  dispatch 
the  voyage  to  and  from  Australia,  calling  at  the  Cape,  both  on  the  outward 
and  homeward  passage,  to  land  and  receive  mails  and  passengers,  equal  to 
that  which  di.^tiuguishes  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  steamers.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  prodigious  expanse  of  ocean  to  be  traversed,  this  is  a 
triumphant  realization  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  have  watched 
the  programs  of  steam  navigation.** 

1852, — ^Fastest  Steamers  in  the  Royal  Navy, — ^The  second  edition 
of  Murray's  "Marine  Engine/'  published  in  1852,  states  that  the  **  Ter- 
rible,*' *'  Sidon"  and  **  Odin,"  are  "  probably  the/<M/e,^^  war  steamers  properly 
80  called  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Of  these,  the  '  Terrible,'  with  226  feet  length, 
42  feet  beam,  27  feet  hold,  and  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  load  draft,  attained 
a  speed  of  ten  knots  per  hour  on  trial  with  sea  stores  and  guns  on  board. 
The  *  Sidon*  (Sir  Charles  Napier*s  ship)  with  2101  feet  length,  36^  feet  beam, 
and  27  feet  hold,  and  with  two  engines  of  OJ  feet  stroke,  and  86 i  inches  di* 
araeter,  has  a  speed  on  trial  often  knots,  while  the  speed  of  the  *  Oden'  is 
superior  to  either,  being  eleven  and  one  quarter  knots,  also  on  trial ;  the 
average  sea-speed  of  the  three  beiu^  not  to  exceed  nine  knots.  The  few 
steamers  then  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  equalled  in  speed  these  at 
that  time  exceptional  fasfit  steamers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

1852.— Commodore  M.  O.  Perry,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Feb*  8,  1852,  wrote,  **An  ocean  steamer  of  3,000  tons  is  of  the  maximum  di- 
mensions for  safety  and  efficiency,  whether  for  war  or  coramerci  al  purposes*" 
He  did  not  far:5ea  the  immense  iron-clad^  and  passenger  steamers  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century- would  develop. 

1852, — The  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Co.  was  the  first  to  adopt  screw 
steamers  for  its  regular  service.  In  1852  the  **Chumn,"  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty^five  tons,  and  the  '*  Formosa,*'  nf  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons,  were  placed  upon  the  route  between  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  Theses 
were  succeeded  by  the  "  Bengal,**  of  two  thoumud  one  hundred  and  eightv- 
five  tons,  and  the  **Candia,'*  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons,  be- 
tween Suez  and  Calcutta. 

In  1852  the  iron  steamer  "Thistle,'*  while  proceeding  along  the  coast, 
struck  a  rock  on  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  i^tearaed  thence  without  assistance 
to  Greenock,  seventy  nautical  miles  across  the  north  channel,  with  the  fore- 
deck  under  water,  the  fore  and  after  compartments  filled  with  water,  and 
only  the  centre  or  engine  compartment  free.  She  returned  to  Greenock  by  i 
the  power  uf  her  own  engines  without  assistance.  The  fact  of  a  vessel  of  only 
six  hundred  and  seventy  tons  steaminjj  across  the  Irish  (*haouel  safely,  with 
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li^  nolds  and  cabins  full  of  water,  the  mid-compartment  only  free, 
aiforded  a  strong  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  water-tight  bulkheads. 

1853. — The  Aspikwall  Like,  originally  established  by  Me&srs.  Howland 
and  Aspinwali  of  New  York,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Law  Line  per- 
formed mail  service  exclusively  between  Panama  (on  the  Pacific  coast), 
California  and  Oregon,  under  Government  contract. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  in  the  mail  service  in  18'53  were  the  "  Golden 
Gate;*  the  *^ Tennessee,"  the  *'  Columbia,"  the  "Panama"  the  "  California,** 
Ihe  *'  Oregon,**  and  the  **  John  L.  Stephens."  The  "  Golden  Gate  "  was  com- 
pleted in  1851  and  made  a  trial  trip  to  Annapolis,  where  she  was  visited 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  membera  of  his  Cabinet,  and  other 
distinguished  pervious. 

The  following  were  the  principal  diaiensions  of  these  steamships : 
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1853. — The  "Forforo,"  a  small  iron  screw  steamer  of  forty  three  tons  and 
forty  horse- power,  rigged  as  a  three-masted  schooner,  sailed  July  17, 1853,  from 
Liverpool  for  the  West  coast  of  South  America,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso 
Novemher  15.  The  passage  occupied  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days, — 
forty-six  under  steam  and  sail,  and  twenty-eight  under  sail  alone.  She  used 
ID  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  coal,  and  averaged  six  knots  all  the 
way*     She  was  the  smallest  steamer  that  ever  performed  so  long  a  voyage. 

1854. — ^Thk  First  Steamer  to  Circumnavigate  the  Globe. — In  1854 
the  English  screw-steamship  **  Argo,"  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  tons  register, 
returueil  to  England  from  Australia  via  Cape  Horn,  and  was  the  first 
Eteanier  that  had  circumuavigated  the  globe.  She  made  the  passageout  to  Aus  - 
tmlia  vm  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  sixty-four  days,  and  returne<l  via  Cape  Horn 
to  the  same  time.  Since  the  ancient  days  of  Jason  and  his  "  Golden  Fleece" 
several  celebrated  ships  have  borne  the  renowned  name  of  "Argo,"  and  cer- 
tminly  wo  consider  the  present  steamer  not  the  least  worthy  of  the  number 
lo  be  chronicled  in  history.  She  has  proved  herself  one  of  the  moat  notable 
pioD^r  ships  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1853-54. — The"Goldex  A<iE/* — The  American  piddle-wheel  steamer 
"Golden  Age"  arrived  at  Liverpool » in  1853,  where  she  attracted  much  notice. 
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She  was  of  great  size  and  power,  built  with  all  the  latest  transatlantic  fashions 
and  improvement?,  one  of  which  was  she  had  no  bowjsprit! — something  our 
English  brothers  then  thought^ — though  they  have  learned  to  know  better — as 
indispensable  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face.  Her  owners  resolved  to  send  her  to 
Anstralia,  and  she  made  the  quickest  passage  out  on  record  up  to  that  time. 
But  her  subsequent  voyage  was  far  more  memorable  and  important.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  1854,  she  letl  Sydney,  and  in  thirteen  days  reached  Tahiti,  where 
she  took  in  the  enormous  weight  of  twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal*  This  occupied 
her  six  days  ;  and  on  the  31st  she  sailed  direct  for  the  Isthmus  of  PanamajiJ 
which  she  reached  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  passage  from  Sydney*  including'^ 
the  long  stoppage  mentioned,  thus  being  performed  in  about  thirty-nine 
days !  This  wonderful  feat  was  rendered  more  remarkable  from  strong 
head- winds  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  and  an  estimated  current 
against  her  course  equal  to  an  extra  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles. 
From  Tahiti,  however,  the  sea  was  so  smooth  and  the  passage  so  mild  that  aJ 
canoe  might  have  come  the  whole  distance  in  safety.  She  arrived  at  Panamal 
just  in  time  to  transfer  two  hundred  passengers,  her  mails,  and  a  million 
rling  in  gold  to  the  West  Indian  steamer  **  Magdalena/*  at  Chagre«,  and 
nsequeiitly  letters  from  Sydney  to  the  11th,  and  from  Melbourne  to  the 
5th  of  May — only  sixty-seven  days  from  Sydney! — were  received  in  London 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1854. 

"  Thus  to  American  skill  and  enterprise,'*  says  the  Edinhurgh  Journal^ 
*'  credit  is  due  for  first  opening  direct  steam-communication  across  the  vast 
Pacific,  in  that  manner  connecting  Australia  and  Europe  by  the  medium  of 
Panama.  We  cannot  read  without  regret  that  the  spirited  proprietors  of 
the  *  Golden  Age*  have  incurred  a  dead  loss  of  several  thousand  pounds  hjM 
the  experiment,  solely  owing  to  the  cost  of  coal  at  Tahiti.  But  they  hav#l 
shown  what  can  be  done,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  ere 
long  arrangements  will  be  made  sufficiently  economical  to  enable  a  regular 
line  of  noble  steamships  to  traverse  this  novel  rouie,  and  so  bring  us  within 
two  months'  distance  of  Australia.  To  quote  a  newspaper  paragraph,  *  Ever 
since  Columbus  set  out  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  India  it  has  been 
the  dream  of  commerce  to  reach  the  East  by  the  West,  and  from  the  lime 
that  Balboa  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  trans-American  ocean  from  the 
heights  of  Barien  the  world  has  looked  forward  to  the  junction 'of  the  two 
oceans  at  one  point  or  another  as  the  conlraencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  the  Pacific  has  hitherto  been  a  field  of 
adventure  rather  than  of  regular  commerce.  Till  recently  it  has  been  cut 
off  from  all  direct  communication  with  the  trade  and  civilization  of  Europe 
and  America.  No  maritime  nations  of  importance  have  occupied  any  part 
of  the  extensive  line  of  coast  by  which  it  is  circumscribed,  and  within  which 
it  has  lain  in  silent  repose  rather  like  a  secluded  lake  than  a  mighty  ocean. 
But  a  new  destiny  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  it.  The  "  Golden  Ago  '*  break 
in  upon  its  isoiation,  and  arouses  it  from  its  slumbers.    She  inauguratci^  \ 
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era  in  which  its  commerce  will  probably  as  far  transcend  that  of  the  Atlan* 
tic  as  the  latter  eclipsed  that  of  the  Mediterranean/  ** 

1854-56, — Side*Propellers  on  the  Lakes.^ — Side-screw  propellers  were 
advocated  in  1856  m  a  sub^^titute  for  the  paddle-wheel  In  1854  the  lake 
Bteamer  '^Baltic*'  was  thus  altered  at  Bufialo.  Her  high  pressure  paddle- 
wheel  engines  were  taken  out  and  replaced  with  eide-projjeller  engines^  She 
carried  double  the  weight  and  run  with  half  the  fuel  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed  after  the  change,  notwithstanding  her  new  engines  rated  60  per  cent* 
less  power  than  her  old  ones.  The  **  Baltic  "  was  the  first  vessel  to  which 
this  mode  of  propulsion  was  applied,* 

In  1848. — Gardner  Stow  patented  a  screw  propeller  on  each  side  of  the 
veesel,  eo  that  tlie  inclined  vanes  of  eheet  iron  or  wood  should  dip  into  the 
water. 

1856. — The  steam  frigate  **  Mississippi  '*  (paddle)  flag-ship  of  Commfxloro 
M.  O.  Perry  on  the'Jopan  expedition  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va,,  November 
24. 1852.  arrived  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1855,  and 
was  the  first  war  steamship  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  She  went  to  Japan  riVr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  returned  via 
Cape  Horn,  or  rather  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  been  absent 
two  years  and  five  months. 

The  "  Mississippi  *'  run  aground  in  the  attack  upon  Port  Hudson  in  186-, 
and  was  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  to  avoid  her  surrender. 

April,  1856. — The  steamer  '*  Baltic,"  (Collins*  Line),  had  bulk-heads  put 
into  her  hold  in  New  York  after  making  her  last  trip  from  Liverpoul.  These 
bulkheads  should  have  been  of  iron  instead  of  wood^  which  was  cheaper. 
Why  is  it  that  water4anks  for  vessels  are  made  of  iron  and  the /rc-faiiA**,  or 
the  encasement  for  boilers  and  engines,  are  made  of  wood,  neifher  fire-proof 
nor  water-proof?  Iron  bulkheads  are  lighter  and  less  bulky,  and  cheaper  if 
the  safety  of  life  is  taken  into  account. 

1856. — Steam  Vessels  of  the  Eoyal  Navy. — On  the  1st  of  April, 
1856,  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  were :  f 


Oiins. 

norsepower. 

45  line  of  battle  ships,  . 

3.797 

22,940 

24  frigates  und  mortajr- vessels, 

889 

10.560 

90  paddle-wheel  vessels, 

500 

24,640 

76  conxUcs  and  sloops, 

76t 

16,202 

47  troop  ships* 

37 

7.300 

55  gtinboats, 

580 

S,24o 

435  6,564  89,892 

In  1857  the  Ameri<yin  steamship  "  Vanderbilt  '*  niacle  the  run  from  New 
York  to  '*  the  Needles,"  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
9  daya  and  8  hours,  and  on  her  return  trip  in  9  days  U  hours  24  min. 


♦The  Hudson  River  steamer  *•  Iron  Witch  **  had  wWIf-propeHers  in  1S45*   Sec  anu  page  189, 
t  Lardaer's  **  Mus«tim  of  Science." 


CHAPTER  V,— 1858-1881 

Tit£  4jft£AT  Eastern,  I85S;  Description  of  the  Vesel,  &c.;  Her  First  Voyage  to  X«w  York  And  Aniriit 
I>eficribed— ^The  Eini>eror,  a  8te«m  Yacht.  Preseuled  to  the  Jupanete,  18o9— The  ScotliiBd  ftnd 
England  Purchftst'il  by  the  I*rlnct'  ofi^flUuma,  l&ei.— The  Monitor,  Tim  Turreted  Steam  Wur 
Vessel,  Iftei— The  F*iid  Rabani  Yacht  of  the  Khtidivc,  li^5— Number  of  Brltl*»h  Invtiuions 
Fnteutcd  in  the  Ten  Yi^ars  Prei  tding  lg*Ji")~Steaiiiers  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  l^i7— The  Kate 
Coi*er,  the  Fir«t  Steamor  on  the  Greiit  Salt  LaJce.  lwvi)~An  Exirtiordlnary  Inland  Voyage,  l>6Si — 
Cool-BaTlng  Discovery,  18Ti'"-Tho  Cable  Steamer  Faraday,  1873"'A  Chine*»e  Steamb<j&t  Enter- 
prise, 1«74  "The  Bei-sitner  AntJ^ea^kk  Steamtxmt,  3S7^^— The  DonWe-Hullcd  CAitallA,  1*75-. 
The  lona,  1 876. --^tenm beats  in  Corca,  l^fi— The  Soluno,  187ii -*The  Remarkable  Voyage  of  a 
Wrecked  Steamer^  1880— The  Comet  on  Lake  Bigler,  18Srf--A  Mountain  Steamer  on  Twin  Lakes. 
16W— The  Three  Brothers  Trjin^ferred  to  the  British  Flag,  imy—A  Canal  Boat  Propelled  hy  Ail, 
18©l>— The  Hoehuiig,  the  FirFt  ChtnceSleflmcr  to  cross  the  PBcItlc,  1880— The  ChLneiie  Steamer 
Meefoo  Arrives  at  London  with  a  Cargc*  of  Ten,  IMsl-Tuggart's  SLTt?w«.  li^>^J— The  Anthruciie, 
the  Smalle*.t  Steamer  thot  has  Cro8?H.'d  the  Atlantic,  1B80--The  Harriet  Lane,  1J<81— The  I>e*sc»iig, 
1681-A  HydniuUc  Ship.  1861 —A  Novel  Steam  Yatht,  laSl—The  Kittatinny,  1«81— Steaiuboftt  DU- 
Mter,  18SI— The  Fall  River  Line,  1S82— A  West  India  Steamship  Enterprise,  1882- The  Colti*!-aw, 
isa2— Rkci3*t  Novkl  Inventions  and  ExpEEtMENTS— Monre's?  Lnslnkahle  Ship-~Lnndb<.tr^t 
Twin^Scfews-Root's  Side-Serew  Steamship— Coppln'a  Trfpple  SteanMiMp— Ftyer'a  Buoyant 
Propeller— Roiwe'f  Catamaran  Steam  TugR. 

1858. — The  "  Great  Eastern/* — Experience  bad  shown  that  a 
steamer  of  eighteen  hundred  ton^,  making  the  quickest  passages  to  and  from 
England  and  Au&tralia,  with  a  full  cargo  and  complement  of  passengere,  lofct 
by  the  voyage  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds*  A  great  portion 
of  the  expeni^e  was  from  the  necessity  of  nypplyiog  c.»al  depots  at  different 
points  where  the  steamer  could  touch  during  her  voyage.  These  deviations 
from  the  fihortest  route  also  protracted  the  passage  so  that  clipper-ships 
made  as  quick  passages  as  steamers,  at  less  expense,  bo  that  they  super* 
seded  steamers.  The  problem  then  to  be  solved  was :  Supposing  a  steamer 
could  be  built  to  move  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  what  must  be  the  size  of  a 
steamer  to  carry  out  and  back  fuel  fur  a  voyage  from  England  to  Australia, 
— twenty-five  thousand  miles?  To  work  a  steamer  profitably,  it  was  found 
that  the  tonnage  must  be  nearly  a  ton  to  a  mile.  Mr.  Eruuel^  therefore, 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  steamer  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  tons  burden,  capable  of  carrying  coals  for  full  steaming  on  tlie 
longest  voyage,  to  be  built  on  the  tubular  plan,  with  both  the  screw  and 
the  paddle,  and  fitted  also  with  sail  for  propelling  power. 

The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  formed  to  carry  out 
his  idea,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
in  shares  of  twenty  pounds  each,  with  power  to  increase  the  capital 
to  two  million  pounds.  The  place  where  the  great  ship  was  to  be  built,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Millwall,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  mud  thirty  ft 
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thick  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  was  prepared  l>y  driving  over  fourteea  Luudred 
pjJe«  in  lines  parallel  to  the  river,  as  ihe  vessel  was  to  be  launched  side- 
u'oy*.     The  first  plate  of  the  vessel  was  laid  May  1,  1854. 

The  ship  was  built  with  an  inner  knd  outer  &kin, — two  feet  ten  inches 
apart,  with  longitudinal  webs  at  intervals  of  eix  feet  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel ;  and  these  were  subdivided  by  transverse  plates  into  water- 
tight spaces  of  about  eix  feet  square,  po  that  should  the  outer  tkin  be  dam- 
aged the  water  could  only  get  in  between  the  webs  and  inner  skin*  The 
ship  is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads  into  twelve  water-tight  compartments 
below  the  lower  deck,  and  nine  above  the  lower  deek»  so  that  should  both 
ihe  outer  and  inner  gkin  be  fractured  the  water  could  only  enter  one  of 
these  conapartmenls, — two  of  which  could  be  HI  led  without  danger  to  the 
safely  of  the  vessel.  Besides  these  tran8verj*e  bulkheads  there  are  two  which 
exteiid  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  the  upper  deck,  and  run  Jon^itudiually 
for  a  length  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  also  two  tubular 
iron  platforms  extending  from  the  gunwale  to  the  longitudinal  bu)khead5» 
ftinning  fore  and  aft,  thirty-six  feet  apiirt,  and  connected  together  about 
every  sixty  feet  by  iron  platforms  seven  feet  wide.  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  bow  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  impediment,  and  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  resist  the  constant  vibration  of  the  screw. 

The  vessel  has  no  keel,  the  boltoni  being  fiat,  A  keel-plate  was  first  laid 
along  a  level  platform  prepared  for  it  about  live  feet  from  the  ground;  then 
the  centre-web,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  keel  of  an  ordinary  ship. 

The  iron  plates  of  which  the  i^kins  of  the  vessel  are  composed  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  except  the  keel-plate,  which  is  one  inch  thick- 
Their  average  size  is  about  ten  feet  by  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  their  weight 
eight  hundred  and  twenty*tive  pounds.  For  the  sternpost  and  keel  some 
enormous  plates  were  required.  Two  were  twenty-seveu  feet  long,  three  feet 
three  inches  wide,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  thick,  and  weighed  two  tuns 
each ;  others  were  twenty-five  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  thick,  and  weighed  two  and  one-quarter  tons  each.  About 
thirty  thousand  plates,  of  an  average  weight  of  six  hundred  pounds  each, 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hull.  Each  plate,  before  being  placed 
in  its  proper  position,  was  a  separate  study  to  the  engineer.  For  each  a 
model  in  wood  was  made,  and  by  steam-shears  the  plates  were  cut  according 
to  the  pattern  ;  the  proper  curve  waa  given  to  it,  and  the  holes  for  the  rivets 
were  punched  by  machinery.  They  were  riveted  together  by  rivets,  fastened 
at  a  white  heat,  some  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  some  three-quarters  of  an 
tncli  in  diameter,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  where  the  plates  were  to 
be  made  water-tight,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  other  places.  The 
total  number  of  rivets  was  not  far  from  two  milliun.  About  eight  thousand 
tons  of  iron  were  used  in  her  hull.  The  estimated  weight  of  the  whole  vessel 
when  voyaging  with  every  article  and  person  on  board  was  twenty-five 
thousand  tons. 
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For  the  purpose  of  launchiDg  the  vessel  two  ways  were  coDstructed,  with 
pile  fouDdatioiis,  cue  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and  oue  at  the  after  part, 
each  three  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  space  between  them.  The  cradles, 
two  in  number,  were  of  the  same  width  as  the  ways.  Their  bottom  was 
composed  of  iron  pUtes  seven  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  placed  at 
intervals  of  one  foot  apart,  with  their  edges  carefully  rounded  off  so  a*  to 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  railway  metals  of  the  ways  down  which  they 
would  pass. 

The  first  attempt  to  launch  the  vessel  was  made  November  3,  1857,  and 
the  vessel  was  moved  six  feet  down  in  her  ways.  Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  on  dificreut  days,  until  January  31,  1858,  when  she 
was  afloat.  The  cost  of  building  and  launching  the  vessel  in  round  numbers 
was  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  exceeding  the  original 
estimate  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  In  November,  1858, 
the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company,  finding  it  impossible  to  go  on,  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  corporation,  called  "The  Great  Ship  Company/'  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Of  this 
capital  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  paid  to  share* 
holders  of  the  former  corporation  ;  the  fitting  and  finishing  would  cost  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  it  was  estimated  fifty 
thougaud  pounds  would  be  Icfl  for  working  expenses. 

The  "  Great  Eastern'^  was  christened  by  Miss  Hope,  now  Ducheaa  of 
Newcastle,  daughter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
Company.* 


W.  S.  Lindsay,  in  his  "  HbtoTj  of  Merchant  Shipping,**  says  in  the  summer  of  I §57^ 
accompanied  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  Brunei  he  visited  ihe  "Great  Easicrn/'  Preparations 
for  her  launching  had  commenced.  After  his  inspecting  the  vessel,  Brunei  disked  him  whtX 
he  thought  of  her.  He  replied  she  was  the  strongest  and  best  built  ship  he  had  ever  seen 
and  a  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism.  "Oh,"  he  said  rather  testily  and  abruptly,  **I  did  not 
want  your  opinion  about  her  build.  I  should  think  I  know  rather  more  how  an  iron*  ship 
should  be  built  than  you  do,     //ow  will  sht  pay  ?** 

"Ah/*  replied  Mr.  L*,  "  that's  .quite  a  different  mailer." 

Seeing  Mr,  L,  did  not  care  to  answer  his  question,  he  repeated  it,  adding.  '♦  If  she  be-* 
longed  to  you»  in  what  trade  would  you  place  her  ?" 

♦»  Turn  her  into  a  show,"  said  Mr,  L.  with  a  laugh,  "  something  attractive  to  the  ma 
She  will  never  pay  as  a  ship.  Send  her  to  Bnghton,  dig  a  hole  in  the  beach,  and  bed 
stern  in  ii,  and  if  well  set  she  will  make  a  substantial /;>r,  and  her  decks  a  splendid  promen- 
ade.  Her  hold  would  make  magnillcent  salt  water  baths,  and  her  Hween  decks  a  grand 
hotel,  with  restaurant,  smoking  and  dancing  saloons,  etc*  She  would  be  a  marvellous  at* 
traction  for  the  cockneys,  who  would  flock  to  her  by  thousands.  Candidly,  this  is  my  opinion, 
for  i  really  don*l  know  of  ftny  other  trade  at  present  in  which  she  will  be  likely  to  pay  Si» 
well." 

StephcRSOti  laughed,  but  Brunei  was  oflPended. 
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Summary  of  Statistics  of  the  "Geeat  Eastern." 


ii8 

it 

83 

(( 

58 

« 

4 

'6 

;2ft 

9 

in. 

to 

13" 

6 

<f 

Length  of  upper  deck,        .         692  feet. 

Length  between  perpendiculars,  680  •* 

Breadth  across  paddle-boxes, 

Breadth  of  hull, 

Depth  from  deck  to  keel, 

Number  of  decks,     . 

Number  of  masts,     . 

Diameter  of  masts,  . 

Quantity  of  canvass  under  full 

sail,         .         .         .  6,500  sq.  yards, 

Number  of  anchors,        .         .10 
Number  of  boats,  .         .      20 

Tonnage  (old  measurement),  22,500  tons. 
Storage  for  cargo,  .  6,000    " 

Capacity  of  coal-bunkers,         12,000    " 
Draught  of  water,  unladen,  15  ft.  6  in. 

Draught  of  water,  laden,         .      30  feet. 
Number  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments,    .         .  .12 

Paddie-  IVheels. 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels,  56  feet. 

Weight  of  ««  .185  tons. 

Length  of  floau,     .         .         .      13  feet. 
Width  of      "         .         .         .        3    " 
Number  of  floats  to  each  wheel,  30 
Length  of  paddle-shafts,  38  feet. 

Weight  of  "  '30  tons. 

I-ength  of  intermediate  cranked 

shaft 21  y^  feet. 

Weight  of  "  "  31  tons. 

Paddle-Engines. 

Nominal  horse  power,  .          1,000 

Number  of  cylinders,  .  .        4 

Diameter  of      "  .  .         6  feet  2  in. 
Weight  of  cylinders,  including 

piston  and  rod,  .  .       38  tons. 
Length  of  stroke,                           14  feet. 

Strokes  per  minute,  .  .14 

Paddle-Engine  Boilers, 


Weight  of  each, 
Weight  of  water. 
Area  of  heating  surface. 
Number  of  tubes, 
Thickness  of  plates. 


.     50  tons. 
.     40      " 
4,800  sq.  feet. 
.    400 

y%  &  7-16  in. 


Number  of  boilers, 
Furnaces  to  each, 
Length  of  boilers, 
Width  of       " 
Height  of    " 


4 
10 

17  ft. 
17  " 
13  " 


Scre%u  Propeller. 

Diameter  of  ^crew,        .  .     24  feet. 

Pitch  of  screw,  .  .     37     " 

!  Number  of  fan«,  .  .      4 

Weight  of  screw,    .        .  .36  tons. 

Length  of  propeller-shaft,  .  160  feet. 

Scre7u  Engines. 

Nominal  horse-power,  1,600 

Number  of  cylinders,     .  4 

Diameter  of  each  cylinder,      .     84  inches. 
Length  of  stroke,       *    .         .4  feet. 
Number  of  revolutions  per 

minute,  .         .         '50. 

Scrnu  Boilers. 

Number  of  boilers,  .  .       6 

Funnels  to  each  boiler,  .     12 

Length  of  boiler,  .  .     18  ft.  6  in. 

Width  of      '*  .  .     17  "  6  " 

Height  of     "  .  .     14  feet. 

Weight  of    "  .  .57  tons. 

Weight  of  water,  .  .     45     ** 

Area  of  heating  surface,  5,000  sq.  feet. 
Number  of  tubes,            .  420 

Thickness  of  plates,       .  7-16  &J2  in. 
Number  of  auxiliary  engines,        4 
Number  of  donkey-engines,         10 
Toial  horse- power,  about      12,000 

Passenger  Accommodation. 

Number  of  passengers  (first-class),  800 

•*  "  (second-class),      2,000 

"  "  (third-class),  1,200 

Aggregate  length  of  saloons  ani  berths,  350  ft. 

10 

100  ft. 

36" 

13" 

14" 

7  to  8  ft. 

7  ft.  4  in. 


Number  of  saloons. 

Length  of  principal  saloon, 

Widfti. 

Height, 

Length  of  berths, 

Width  of      " 

Height  of    «« 


14 
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Kotbing  can  staod  comparison  with  this  great  ftcamship  excepi 
Noah's  ark|  and  even  Noah*s  ark  could  not  match  iL  The  length  of  the 
ark  was  three  hundred  cubits,  its  breadth  fifty  cubits,  and  iu  height  ihirtf 
cubits.  The  Scripture  "cubit,"  as  stated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  la  twenty 
inches  and  about  sixty- two  hundredths.  Bishop  Wiikins  makes  it  somewhat 
more, — namely,  twenty-one  inches  and  about  eixty-eight  hundredth?. 
duciDg  these  to  EDglifh  feet,  and  caJculating  the  tonnage  after  tho  old  lai 
we  have  approximately  the  followiug  table: 


NoAhi 

i  Ark  aetionlh]]; 

.Sojiii  J  Art  artvnting 

urcttJ 

to  Sir  I  suae  Xcwtoti. 

to  Bifhop  Wilklm. 

rmiJ 

X^ngth  between  pcrpcndiculATs, 

. 

515.62 

54700 

6So^ 

BtOiCitiiji 

,' 

45594 

91.16 

83.00 

Depth, 

51.56 

5470 

S^oo 

Keel  or  length  for  lonnage. 

464.0S 

49^31 

630,02 

Tonnage  according  to  c*ld  law, 

. 

18,2J2 

21,763 

2S,09i 

So  Noah*s  ark  is  quite  overshadowed.  Magnitude  is  not,  however,  the 
only  peculiarity  which  the  "Great  Eastern"  possesses.  No  other  vessel 
afloat  has  two  sets  of  engines  and  two  propellers,  nor  was  the  cellular  con- 
struction to  be  found  elsewhere  in  marine  architecture. 

Tq  comprehend  the  immense  size  of  the  ship  one  must  ^o  on  the  main  deck. 
From  that  standpoint  every  foot  of  the  deck  is  seen  except  the  very  shadow 
of  the  masts  and  chimneys.  The  wave  of  the  hand  can  be  seen  by  thestc 
man  or  any  officer  on  watch  on  any  part  of  the  deck.  Go  on  to  the  brid| 
between  the  paddle-boxes  and  look  toward  the  bow,  and  you  see  a  space  iti 
extent  equal  to  the  entire  length  of  a  very  large  steamer, — near  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fect,^ — and  then  turn  your  eye  toward  the  stern  and  you  have 
double  the  distance  in  that  direction,  the  entire  length  of  the  deck  being  a 
little  short  of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  width  eighty-four  feet.  This 
expanse  of  deck  covers  about  an  acre  of  surface,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  rods,  stretched  out  into  a  long  oval  one  eighth  of  a  mile,  or  forty  roda 
in  length.  The  deck  of  the  ship  Is  double,  or  cellular,  afler  the  plan  of  the 
Britannia  tubular  bridge,  and  ig  formed  of  two  half  inch  plates  at  the  bottom 
and  two  half-inch  plates  at  the  top,  between  which  are  webs  which  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship. 

This  deck  is  planned  to  be  of  such  strength  that  were  it  taken  up  by  its 
two  extremities  and  the  entire  weij^fht  the  vessel  is  to  carry  were  bung  upo 
its  middle,  it  would  sustain  the  whole  unaided. 

The  deck  is  six  hundred  and  ninety- two  feet  In  length,  or  more  than 
long  again  *as  that  of  the  steamship  "  Great  Britain.**     It  is  nearly  three" 
times  as  long  as  that  of  tlie  British  I ine-of  battle  ship  the  "  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington*^*  eighty-eight  feet  more  would  make  it  as  long  again  as  the  **  Persia,*' 
the  longest  vessel,  previous  to  the  launch  cf  the  **  Great  Eastern/*  afloat  upon 
the  ocean. 

*'  This  ship,*'  says  a  writer  just  after  the  launchi  "  is  one  of  the  wonders 
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Hw  Ibid  fast  age,  but  whether,  like  some  of  the  inonetrosities  of  past  ages,  she 
is  to  he  a  mere  curiofiity  aod  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  her  builders,  or 
whether  she  is  to  introduce  a  new  age  of  progress  iii  bteara  navigation,  j'et 
remaius  to  be  demoustraietl.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
b  her  safe  and  rapid  passage  from  England  to  America." 

"Granting,  then/*  said  tlie  Liverjjool  Alhion/]nht  previous  to  her  launch, 
**  that  the  umnjoioth  ^hip  is  merely  an  extended  copy  of  all  other  iron 
steamers  built  on  the  wave-line  principle,  let  us  see  what  are  the  *one  or  two 
exceptions'  so  modestly  alluded  to  by  Mr*  Russell  last  week  before  the 
British  Association  of  Dublin,  The  most  prominent  in  reality,  though  the 
feature  which  escapes  unprolestrional  visitors,  is  the  cellular  construction  of 
the  upper  deck  and  the  lower  piut  of  the  hull,  up  to  the  water-line,  or  about 
tbiriy  feet  from  the  bottom,  which  is  as  flat  as  the  tloor  of  the  room.  This 
fijstem,  while  it  gives  greater  buoyancy  to  the  hull,  increases  her  strength 
enormously,  and  thus  enables  her  to  resist  almost  any  outward  pressurel 
Two  walls  of  iron,  about  sixty  feet  high,  divide  her  lungitudinally  into  three 
parts, — ^the  inner  containing  the  boileis,  the  engiue-rooms  and  the  saloons, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  the  lateral  divisions  the  coal-bunkers  ;  and 
above  them  the  side-cabins  and  berths.  The  saloons  are  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
length,  the  principal  one  nearly  half  the  width  of  the  vessel,  and  lighted  by 
ekyligbts  from  the  upper  deck»  On  either  side  arc  the  cabins  and  berths, 
those  of  the  first-class  being  commodious  rooms  large  enough  to  contain 
every  requirement  of  the  most  fastidious  landsmen.  The  thickness  of  the 
lower  deck  will  prevent  any  sound  from  the  engine-rooms  reaching  the 
^passengers,  and  the  vibrations  from  being  at  all  felt  by  them.  Each  sidd 
of  the  engine-rooms  there  is  a  tunnel  through  which  the  steam  and  water- 
pipes  are  carried,  and  also  rails  for  economizing  labor  in  conveyance  of 
coal.  The  berths  of  the  crew  are  forward,  below  the  forecastle,  which  it  is 
intended  to  appropriate  to  the  officers, 

"Below  the  berths  of  the  seamen  are  two  enormous  cavities  for  cargo,  of 
which  five  thousand  tons  can  be  Carried,  besides  coals  enough  for  the  voyage 
to  Australia,  making  about  as  many  tons  more, 

•*The  weight  of  this  huge  ship  beinj^  twelve  thousand  tons,  and  coal  and 
cargo  about  eighteen  thousand  tons  more,  the  motive-power  to  propel  her 
twenty  mile^  an  hour  must  be  proportionate.  If  the  visitor  walks  aft  and 
looks  down  a  deep  chasm  near  the  stern,  he  will  perceive  an  enormous  metal 
shaA  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  and  weighing  sixty  tons ;  this 
extends  from  the  engine-room  nearest  the  stern  to  the  extremity  of  the  ship, 
and  is  destined  to  move  the  screw,  the  four  fans  of  which  are  of  proportionate 
weight  and  dimensions.  If  next  he  walks  fV)rward  and  looks  over  the  side, 
he  will  see  a  paddle-wheel  considerably  larger  than  the  circle  at  Astley's; 
and  when  he  learns  that  this  wheel  and  its  fellow  will  be  driven  by  four 
engines  having  a  nominal  power  of  one  thousand  horses,  and  the  screw  by 
La  nominal  power  of  sixteen  hundred  horses,  he  will  have  no  dilBculty  in 
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coQceiviDg  a  Toyage  to  America  in  seveu,  and  Australia  in  thirty *five  daj 

"  The  serew-engiueg,  designed  and  manufactured  by  Messr?,  J.  Watt  A 
Co,,  are  the  largest  ever  conMrueted,  and  when  raakiog  fifty  revolutions  pe 
minute  will  exert  an  effective  force  of  wot  less  than  eight  thousand  hor^e 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  work  which  ihis  gigantic  force  would  |>erform  if 
applied  to  the  ordinar)'  operations  of  commerce  :  it  would  raise  one  hundred 
and  ihirty-two  thousand  gallons  of  water  lo  the  top  of  the  London  Monument 
in  one  minute,  or  drive  the  machinery  of  forty  of  the  largest  cotton-milb  in 
Manchester,  giving  employment  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  operatives, 

"  There  are  four  cylinders,  each  of  about  twenty-five  tons,  and  eighty-four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  crank-jihLft,  to  which  the  connecting-rods  are  ap- 
plied, weighs  about  thirty  ton&.  The  boilers  are  six  in  number,  having 
seventy-two  furnaces,  and  au  absorbent  healing  surface  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  an  acre  of  ground.  The  total  weight  of  the  engines  exceeds  twelve 
hundred  tons,  yet  they  are  so  contrived  that  they  can  be  set  in  motion  oi 
stopped  by  a  single  hand. 

"  Sails  will  not  be  much  needed,  for  in  careering  over  the  Atlantic  at^ 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  with  a  moderate  wind»  they  would  rather  impede 
than  aid  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  strong  wind  arising,  going  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  sails  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
•Great  Eastern'  is  provided,  accordingly,  with  seven  masts,  two  square^ 
rigged,  the  others  carrying  fore  and  aft  sails  only.  The  larger  ma&taare 
iron  tubes,  the  smaller  of  wood.  The  funnels,  of  which  there  will  be  five 
alternating  with  the  masts,  are  constructed  with  double  castings,  and  tlie 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  casting  will  be  filled  with  water,  which 
will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the 
decks  and  economizing  coal  by  causing  the  water  to  enter  the  boik-r  in  a 
warm  state.  Her  rigging  will  probably  cause  most  disturbance  of  idoas  to 
nautical  observers,  for,  besides  the  unusual  number  of  masts,  she  will  waul 
two  most  striking  features  of  all  other  vessels,  namely,  bow8j)rit  and  figure* 
head.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  a  poop.  The  captiiin's  apart- 
ment is  placed  amidships,  immediately  below  the  bridge,  whence  the  electric 
telegraph  will  flash  the  commander's  orders  to  the  engineer  below,  helms- 
nian  at  the  wheel,  and  lookout  man  at  the  bows.  In  iron  vessels,  great  pre* 
caution  being  neces^^ary  to  prevent  the  compass  from  being  influenced  bjr 
the  mass  of  metal  in  such  attractive  proximity,  various  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  be^t  mode  of  overcuming  this. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  locate  the  compass  upon  a  stage  forty  feet  high, 
but  this  plan  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  standard  compass  will  be  affixed 
to  the  mizzen-mast  at  au  elevation  beyond  the  magnetic  influeuce  of  the 
ship. 

•*  Whatever  misgivings  therejmay  be  as  to  the  length  and  the  weight  &he 
will  carry  amidships  will  be  set  at  rest  before  she  touches  the  water  by  the 
mode  of  her  launching,  as  great  a  novelty  as  the  ship  herself.    Hitherto  the 
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plazas  been  to  build  the  vessel  on  an  inclined  plane  at  right  angles  with 
ihe  water;  but  in  the  *Great  Eastern'  tbia  was  impossible,  on  account  of  her 
greAt  length,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  building  a  vessel  of  her  di- 
mensions in  a  position  which  would  elevate  her  forecastle  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  abuve  the  ground.  These  considerations  led  Mr.  Brunei  to  launch  her 
sidewayn,  with  which  view  she  has  been  built  parallel  with  the  river.  In 
constructing  the  foundation  of  the  floor  upon  which  it  stands  provision  has 
been  made  at  two  points  to  insure  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  when  completed.  On  these  two  points  she  will  rest  when  ready,  and 
thus  her  strength  will  be  tested  in  the  severest  and  therefore  most  satisfac- 
tory maDuer.  Two  cradles  will  be  introduced  at  these  points,  and  she  will 
then  be  moved  by  two  hydraulic  engines.  Timber  ways  are  laid  down  to 
low-water  mark,  with  an  incline  of  cue  foot  in  twelve,  and  iron  rails  of  pe- 
culiar construction  are  to  be  laid  upon  these  transversely.  A  tell-tale  will 
indicate  the  rate  at  which  the  two  ends  are  de^scending,  and  any  ditJereuoe 
that  may  occur  will  be  immediately  rectified  by  strong  check-tackles.  It  is 
calculated  that  she  will  advance  twelve  feet  per  minute,  at  which  speed  her 
submersion  will  be  eflected  in  twenty  minutes.  The  cradles  will  then  be 
drawn  from  under  her,  and  she  will  be  towed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  she  will  lie  until  ready  for  sea.'* 

The  London  Times ^  after  describing  the  ship,  thus  discourses  : 
*' With  the^e  principal  figures  gone  through,  let  us  imagine  the  'Greai 
Kastera'  afloat  and  on  her  voyage  to  Bombay  or  Melbourne,  with  her  ordi  - 
nmry  complement  of  passengers  on  board.  The  first  idea  that  strikes  us  is 
the  multitude  on  board.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  town  afloat,  and  more  than  a 
town  of  four  thousand  population,  because  it  will  be  a  floating  town  of  four 
thousand  grown-up  persons,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  each  of  them 
being  an  *  individual/ — by  which  we  mean  a  human  being  of  she  to  com- 
mand notice,  and  having,  to  appearance,  a  mind  and  w^ill  of  his  own,  with  a 
formed  air,  tone,  aud  manner  peculiar  to  himself  In  this  sense  even  young 
ladies  are  individual:!.  All  this  crowd  of  individuals  will  be  collected 
withio  the  dimensions  of  seven  hundred  f.et  by  sixty.  What  a  new  shape 
of  human  society  !  Take  the  eight  hundred  first-cla^s  passengers  by  them- 
selves,  and  what  room  does  even  this  number  afiord  for  the  formation  of  all 
kiuds  of  different  circles  and  sets,  which  will  know  nothing  of  each  other, 
cue  man  only  knowing  another  by  sight,  aud  hardly  that!  How  many  im- 
measurable social  charms  will  be  collected  within  a  f^w  hundred  feet!  How 
many  Mr.  Smiths  will  there  be  who  will  not  speak  to  Mr.  Joues  during  the 
whole  voyage  because  he  is  not  in  the  same  set !  How  many  Mr.  Joneses 
will  pay  back  Mr,  Smith  in  the  same  coin  !  Between  how  many  *nice*  young 
ladies  and  'proper*  young  gentlemen  will  there  not  be  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
because  in  the  eyes  of  anxious  mothers  the  said  young  gentlemen  are  not  de- 
airable  persons,  but  mere  penniless  bipeds!  What  flirtations  will  there  not 
be.  behind  boats,  what  rivalries,  and,  if  many  Americans  voyage  by  the 
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'Great  Eastern/  what  duelings  may  we  not  expect  on  that  ample  deck  I  115" 
short,  what  an  epitome  or  camera  ob:*cura  of  the  world  will  the  'Great 
Eastern'  present!  It  will  be  worth  anj  aspiring  novelist's  while  to  take  bis 
berth  to  Australia  or  ludia  and  back  again,  simply  for  the  great  convenience 
of  having  so  much  human  nature  brought  before  hira  w^ithin  so  small^a  com* 
pass.  It  will  be  the  mountain  brought  to  Mahomet,  the  world  condensing 
itself  before  his  eyes  for  the  sake  of  being  observed  and  examined;  the 
rapid  succession  of  faces  will  bewilder  him  at  first,  but  individuality  will 
come  out  in  time,  though  lie  must  be  sharp  about  his  work,  otherwise  the 
*  Great  Eastern'  will  have  stopped  her  ocrew  and  paddles  before  he  has  got 
any  results*  If  his  material  is  enlarged  his  time  is  much  curtailed  on  the 
new  system*  Farewell  to  long  voyages  with  their  appropriate  quarrels  and 
matches,  their  love-makings,  reconciliations,  an<l  irrevocable  unions ;  voy- 
agedife  has  entered  on  another  phase.  For  what  is  a  month  ?  It  is  gone 
before  we  begin  to  think  about  it3  going.  How  will  the  old  voyagers  look 
back  to  the  romantic  days  when  a  roomful  of  persons  were  their  own  com- 
pany for  four  monthSj  gradually  forming  enmities  or  friendships,  when  at- 
tachments rose  up  among* young  people*  unconsciously,  and  by  the  mere 
passive  influence  of  the  scene!  We  are  growing  a  busier  nation  every  year^ 
and  cannot  afford  time  fur  more  than  one  chapter  of  this  sea  romance.** 

After  hopes  deferred,  and  delays  almost  innumerable,  the  mammoth  steam- 
ship **  Great  Eastern''  made  a  highly  successful  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
moored  at  the  dock  preparefl  for  her  in  New  York. 

The  event  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation.  That  a  vessel 
so  monstrous  in  it*5  proportions — by  the  side  of  which  the  first  steamer  of 
Fulton  would  be  but  a  cuek-boat — should  have  been  propelled  across  the 
ocean  by  the  power  of  ^team  alone,  sliowswbat  strides  have  been  made  since 
1818,  when  the  "  Savannah*'  first  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  steaming 
when  the  wind  was  not  fair,  and  sailing  with  favoring  gales* 

The  "Great  Eastern**  difiers  from  all  ships  which  have  been  built  before 
it  in  three  respects,  the  chief  of  which  is  her  excessive  magnitude.  Nothing 
like  it  ever  before  floated.  We  have  given  the  figures  of  her  huge  diraen- 
sions,  but  these  naked  numerals  convey  only  a  vague  idea. 

The  steamships  in  the  English  and  American  navy  hardly  equal  half  her 
length  or  breadth,  and  yet  the  **  Himalaya,"  the  **  Persia/'  the  "  Adriatic," 
and  the  '^  Niagara''  were  previously  regarded  a^  absolute  prodigies  in  marine 

Bhitecture. 

The  "Great  Eastern"  had  thirty-eight  passengers  and  eight  guests  on  her 
first  voyage  to  the  United  States.  Their  names  were  : — Miss  Herburt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gooch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stainthorp,  General  Watkins.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Harrison,  Captain  Morris,  R.  N„  Captain  McKennan,  R.  N.,  Major 
Balfour,  Captain  Drummond,  Captaiu  Carnagee,*  R.  N.,Rev*  Mr.  Southey, 


♦  Captain  Carnagee  and  Mr.  Cooch  were  Director*  in  the  Great  Ship  Compftny,  and  Mr. 

KussclJ  was  a  son  of  J.  Scott  Rtis^cH,  architect  of  tiic  ship. 
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Mr.  A.  Woods,  eorrespondent  Loudon  Tmc^,  Mr.  J.  S.  Oak  ford,  London, 
agent  Vanderbilt  Line,  Mr.  Murphy,  New  York  pilot,  Mr.  Russell,  Zerah 
Colburo,  Mn  Holly,  correspondent  New  York  Times,  H.  M.  WelU,  Mr. 
McKenzie,  G.  S,  Roebuck,  Mr.  Skinner,  IX  Kinnedy,  G.  E.  M,  Taylor,  G. 
D.  Brooks,  Mr.  Taylor,  T.  Harnley,  11.  Marin,  \Ut.  Cave,  A.  Zu ravel loff, 
Mr  Merrifield,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Barber,  R.  Marsou,  G.  Hawkins,  H.  Cangtau, 
W,  T.  Stirapson,  Mr.  Beresford,  Mr.  Hubbard,  George  Wilkes. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  run  of  the  '*  Great  Eastern,*'  on 
her  first  voyage  to  New  York  ; 

Junt  i4,  lat.  49''2j^f  Ion.    S'^45^  run  since  yesterday,  2S5  miles. 


19,  •'  48^41%  **  I6"*r2' 

•*    20,  *«  47''4o',  •'  27^*54' 

"    aip  «*  46<'i6',  •*  3o«'o3' 

••      22,  "  44*50',  *•  56°22' 

••     2J,  "  42^*50',  "  42°40' 

••^  24,  "  4i»oi',  **  48°52' 

•*    25,  **  40'>58%  •'  56°io' 

*•     26,  •*  40*58^  ♦•  63<»4t' 

••    27,  »  4o'»ij',  •*  6S°$6' 

"     28,  •*  40^28',  "  74*'0D' 


296 
276 

304 
2S0 
302 

254 

234 


Total 


3.1SS 


The  greatest  speed  attained  during  the  passage  was  14i  knots  an  hour> 

she  consumed  2,877  tons  of  coaL 
The  New  York  Herald  gave  an  account  of  the  trip,  from  which  we  cr- 
traet  a  few  passages : 

'*TnE  Start. — The  *  Great  Eastern'  waa  advertised  to  sail  on  Saturday, 
the  10th  of  June.  Workmen  were  engaged  on  her  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
afcernooa  of  that  day,  and  before  they  could  be  disembarked  the  weather, 
which  had  been  stormy  since  noon,  became  thick  and  hazy,  so  that  it  was 
felt  by  the  pilot  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  so  large  a  vessel  through  the 
intric-ate  channel  of  the  Solent  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  evening.  She 
lay,  therefore,  in  Southampton  water,  till  Sunday  morning,  when  about  seven 
A.  H.  orders  were  given  to  unshackle  the  mooring-chains.  The  ponderous 
character  of  the?e  cablas  Is  such  that  it  was  forty-five  minutes  before  this 
could  be  effected. 

**  The  morning  was  raw  and  gusty,  with  the  wind  blowing  down  the  water. 
The  tide  had  canted  the  vessel  athwart  the  channel,  which  she  appeared  to 
half  block  up,  but  on  hoisting  the  fore-staysail  she  slowly  paid  otl'  and  got 
her  head  pointed  in  the  direction  she  was  to  go.  Steam  was  admitted  into 
the  cylinders  of  the  paddle-engines  almut  ten  minutes  past  eight,  and  shortly 
after  the  order  was  given,  *  Ei^y  ahead  with  the  screw,'  and  the  '  Great 
Eastern'  steamed  slowly  out  on  her  first  voyage  to  sea.  It  has  been  a  re- 
mark iu  all  triaK  that  no  motion  is  felt  when  this  ship  is  under  way.     It 
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was  not  until  objects  on  shore  began  to  recede  that  one  could  realize  the 
fact  of  this  huge  ship  being  fairly  on  her  journey.  A  few  ralnutes'  steam- 
ing brought  us  abreast  of  Calshot  Castle,  where  the  colors  were  dipped  in 
acktiowledgment  of  a  similar  courtesy  from  the  fort.  With  this  exceptioa^ 
our  departure  was  uugreeted.  The  men  on  board  the  few  vessels  we  saf 
had  seeu  bo  much  of  the  big  ship  that  she  excited  no  emotion  in  their  minds, 
and  we  passed  without  a  single  cheer.  The  ship  rounded  the  bell-buoy  and 
ran  into  the  Solent  with  the  haiidioess  of  a  yacht.  As  we  passed  Yarmouth 
our  presence  was  acknowledged  by  the  lowering  of  the  ensign  of  the  Yacht 
Club-House,  a  civility  returned  by  the  ship.  lo  two  hours  we  were  abreast 
of  the  Needles.  At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  we  discharged  our 
Southampton  pilot.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  under  way,  with  the 
screws  making  twenty-seven  and  the  paddles  seven  aod  a  half  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  ran  down  channel.  The  ship  on  starting  drew  twenty-two 
feet  of  water  forward  and  twenty*six  aft.  Her  right  trim  is  on  an  even  keel, 
so  that  her  condition  was  unfavorable  to  her  best  performance.  She  had 
five  thousand  five  hundredtons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers.  Being  stored  prin- 
cipally afk,  this  had  something  to  do  with  her  being  down  by  the  stern.  The 
object  of  the  trip  was  not  to  get  any  great  amount  of  speed  out  of  the  ship, 
but  to  get  the  machiuery  and  men  in  working  order. 

"The  *  Great  Eastern'  so  outrages  all  received  notions  of  ship  and  of  sea- 
life,  that  when  strolling  about  one  of  her  spacious  unoccupied  lower  decks  a 
party  of  English  and  American  gentlemen  are  discovered  in  an. odd  coiner 
engaged  in  a  great  international  skittle-match,  one  accepts  it  a§  a  matter  of 
course,  and  is  fully  prepared  to  find  a  billiard-table  in  full  blast  in  aome 
other  unexplored  compartment  of  the  vessel.  It  is  certainly  the  first  time 
skittles  were  played  in  crossing  the  Atlantic;  but  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  as 
enabling  those  fond  of  athletic  sporla  to  divert  the  tedium  of  a  sea-passage 
by  first-rate  physical  exercise.  Several  exciting  foot-races  have  come  off 
round  our  ample  deck,  and  the  distance  to  be  run  in  making  the  complete 
circuit  has  been  found  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  competitors  a  very  decided 
*  breathing.'  ■ 

*'For  those  wliose  tastes  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  gymQasiica  there  li^ 
a  well-selected  library  of  the  English  classics,  which  the  accommodations  of 
the  saloons  enable  one  to  enjoy  most  luxuriously.     Quite  an  ioterestlag 
feature  in  our  trip  has  been  evening  concerts  in  the  ladies*  saloons.     Mr. 
Macfarhine,  the  conductor  of  the  ships  band,  and  an  able  pianist,  has  adileU 
much  to  the  general  enjoyment  by  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  band 
has  rendered  a  selection  of  musical  duets  for  the  piano-forte  and  the  cornet* 
a-piston.     Vocal  amateurs  amung  the  officers  aod  passengers  have  varied  thtJ 
performance,  and  Captaiu  Hall  has  shown  that  to  his  other  accomplishmeots* 
must  be  added  that  of  his  being  an  excellent  musician ;  his  proficiency  on 
the  flute  being  very  seldom  equalled  by  amateurs. 

''  Thursday,  June  28. — Ran  under  easy  steam  all  night,  and  at  twenty*five 
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jiHtJULeis  pa^t  seven  o'clock  (ship's  time)  this  morning  reached  the  iight-ship 
at  Sandy  Hook»  thii3  inukuig  the  run,  in  spite  of  the  long  route  tukeu,  the 
loss  of  time  by  encountering  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  delay  from  fogs,  io 
eleven  days  two  hours,  including  the  difference  of  time.  The  distance  run 
by  the  ship  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  miles;  deduct- 
ing the  loss  of  time  by  the  fog,  this  gives  a  speed  of  about  thirteen  knots, 
proving  that  with  a  clear  bottom  and  full  pressure  of  steam  she  would  over* 
ruQ  Bruners  estimate  of  fourteen  and  a  half  knots  an  hour  for  a  long  run* 

"The  passage  beings  all  things  considered,  decidedly  fine,  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently checkered  to  settle  the  important  point  of  the  *  Great  Eastern'  being 
the  most  comfortable  passenger-ship  in  the  world,  her  movements  in  a 
eea-way  being  so  long,  slight,  and  easy  that  no  inconvenience  is  produced. 
Sea-sickness  may  be  considered  as  auuihilated*  and  the  attendant  discom- 
fort of  a  sea-passage  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Mr  George  Wilkes,  editor  of  Wilken'  Spirit  of  the  Tlmti,  a  passenger  on 
the  **  Great  Eastern,"  has  furnished  a  graphic  account  of  his  trip.  The 
getting  on  board  and  the  first  day  of  the  voyage  he  makes  of  but  little 
•eoount,  but  after  a  night  on  board  he  writes  as  follows  : 

**  Monday,  June  i8. — I  was  awoke  this  moraing  by  the  s\xw  %\v\mng  brightly  through  my 
port-hole  (I  should  rather  uac  the  pluralj  for  my  sumptuous  apartment  wa^  lit  by  two),  and 
I  rose  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  dressing  in  a  carpeted  space  as  large  almost  as  a  room  in  the 
St.  Nicholas.     Before  I  got  up,  however,  I  lay  for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  the  stlence  and 
qmet  of  the  vessel.     In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  motion  to  her  at  all^  ami  had  it  not  been 
for  the  barely  perceptible  buzz  of  her  bow — »o  which  I  was  very  near — as  it  split  the  water 
and  passed  it  humming  along  the  vessePs  beautiful  wave4ine»  I  should  not  have  been  able 
Io  decide  with  certainty  whether  she  was  going  on  or  standing  still.     Vibration  there  was 
none*  an4  as  for  the  usual  clatter  of  machinery,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  uf  a  steam- 
ship,  it  could  not  be  heard  at  all.     Moreover,  there  was  not  any  of  the  squeaking  and  squeal- 
ing of  timbers  and  tortured  wood  work,  which  makes  up  a  hideous  serenade  on  all  other 
vesseU,  for  our  partywalls,  our  state-room  floors  and  ceilings,  arc  of  iron,  and  so  ribbed  and 
loorfice&i,  and  joined  stiffly  with  the  hull,  that  the  ship,  while  passing  through  still  water  r 
secmn  to  be  one  solid  tube  or  beam.     Indeed,  I  could  not  make  it  certain  to  my  senses  that 
she  had  not  stopped,  until,  looking  out  of  my  port-hole,  I  saw  the  ocean  pissing  by,  and  our 
vail  mav5  moving  gradually  through  it  like  a  floating  castle.     When  I  went  on  deck  I  found 
Libc  air  cool  and  bracing,  but  all  there  was  of  wind  was  caused  by  our  own  motion.     At 
■eight  o'clock  her  piddleengines  gave  ten  revolutions,  and  those  for  the  propeller  twenty- 
Imiiie*  while  the  log,  which  was  heaved  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  credited  her  with  a  rate  of 
rtcn  knoli.     After  liming  the  stroke  of  the  engines  I  took  a  look  at  the  rapidly- revolving 
peddles,  and  found  that  their  originil  diameter  of  fifty-siit  feet,  which  bad  proved  to  be  too 
,  lAfge,  had  been  reduced  to  fifty  feet  by  reefing  or  drawing  in  th-  tloats,  or  paddles,  three  feet 
loo  each  arm,     A  large  projection  of  useless  iron  conwquently  extend*  beyond  the  actual 
Iwhecls  to  make  an  unnecessary  resistance  to  the  water,  and  I  am  told  that  the  wheel  would 
lido  better  still  if  the  Hoats  were  reefed  in  yet  farther. 

'♦  I  now  took  my  fir^t  promenade  around  the  deck,  and  though  well  in'itructed  in  its  vast 

proportions*  I  could  not  help  wondering,  as  I  went  on,  to  sec  the  space  unroll  before  me  as 

tit  \\m\,     Standing  at  the  stem  and  looking  forward,  the  vessel  seem^  almost  to  termlnite 

■^mdships,  but  when  you  rv»ach  that  point  there  appears  to  open  up  another  ship  before  you. 
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This  illusion  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  two  large  Ufe-boatSt  which  had  hung  outside  to- 
warrls  the  bow,  had  l>ecn  brought  in  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  set  oo  blocks 
in  the  cetitre  of  the  ship  to  divide  the  vicw»  These,  however,  will  be  removed  is  soon  as  ihe 
vessel  gets  into  port,  and  then  there  will  be  restored  a  clean,  unobslructcd  double  avenue, 
through  which  our  friend  Hiram  Woodruff  might  drive  a  double  team,  and  go  only  four 
times  round  to  make  a  mile.  The  deck  is  flush  from  stem  to  stem»  and  its  only  obstructions 
are  the  six  masts,  the  five  smoke-funnels  in  between,  the  raised  skylights  for  cabin  vcniili- 
tion,  and  seven  low  structures,  all  of  which  run  in  a  line  with  the  mast*  and  smoke-stactcU 
The  two  outermost  of  these — stem  and  stern— axe  sheds  for  the  donkey  or  auxiliary  cngineiM 
rwo  are  erections  for  the  main  cabin  entrances  i  one  spacious  one  in  the  centre  of  the  quarter- 
deck is  allotted  to  the  captain ;  another  of  like  character  i*  the  double  residence  of  the  first 
and  second  officers,  and  another  still,  of  tolerable  size,  is  given  to  the  passengers  as  a  smok- 
ing-room. These  are  the  only  obstructiuns  which  are  found  on  deck,  while  around  them 
run!>  a  clean  twelve-foot  promenade,  one  side  of  which  has  been  named  Broadway  and  the 
other  Fifth  Avenue,  The  floor  of  the  deck,  like  the  hull  of  the  ship,  is  of  iron,  and  bui!t 
like  the  sides,  on  the  tubular  principle,  with  twenty-one  inches  of  space  between  its  w.il)s, 
and  interlaced  and  strapped,  crossed  and  rccrossed,  with  welded  bars,  so  as  to  give  it  not 
only  the  buoyancy  of  a  life  preserver,  but  almost  incalculable  strengths  The  facing  of  this 
floor  U  pine.  Two  men  are  usually  placed  at  each  of  the  wheels,  so  that  eight  are  enabled 
to  steer  her;  and  four  auxiliary  wheels  can  be  added,  by  which  a  force  of  thirty  iwo  men 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  Only  four,  howeyer,  are  now  guiding  her  through  the  calm,  mild 
weather  of  the  morning.  The  course  is  given  by  the  first  officer,  the  man  next  the  compais 
guides  the  motions  of  the  rest;  and  if  the  direction  of  the  ship  refiuires  a  sudden  change,  an 
auxiliary  compass,  or  indicator,  which  receives  its  impulse  from  the  central  bridge,  directs 
them  immediately  what  to  do.  But  for  this  device  it  would  be  difficult  to  guide  the  ship 
without  great  loss  of  time;  but  now  orders  arc  communicated  from  end  to  end  with  the  speed 
of  light,  and  the  leviathan  rmswcrs  to  her  rudder  and  pjinti  iu  no^e  as  readily  as  if  drawn 
with  a  hook,  *  or  led  '  by  its  tongue  with  a  cord, 

*' At  noon,  as  the  bugle  summoned  us  to  lunch,  I  timed  the  paddle-piston  at  ten  revolu> 
tions  and  the  propeller  at  thirty  and  a  half,  and  the  log  at  the  same  time  reported  twelve 
and  a  half  knots.  The  run  of  the  ship  for  the  last  twenty  six  hours  was  rcj^ortcd  as  three 
hundred  miles.  Latitude  49^^7\  longitude  S'45'.  When  we  cams  up  fn>m  lunch  we 
found  that  a  light  breeie  had  set  in  upon  our  larboird  quarter,  anl  our  jib  and  forflrard  cry* 
sails  were  spread  to  lake  advantage  of  it.  The  wind  freshened  as  the  afternoon  grew  on, 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  billows  began  locrispen  at  their  tops  and  indicate  a  rising  sea.  At 
four  o'clock  a  drii^ling  ratn  set  in,  and  the  still  strengthening  wind  gave  promUe  of  a  stormy 
night,  Some  of  us  had  been  apjirehcnsive,  from  the  mild  manner  in  which  we  had  set  out, 
that  the  voyage  might  run  through  the  entire  length  of  its  term  in  the  same  dull  way,  and 
lhu«,  while  it  deprived  us  of  the  least  possibility  of  becoming  heroes,  land  us  at  New  York 
without  any  further  knowledge  of  the  ship  and  her  sea-going  qualities  than  we  could  h*ve 
learned  by  studying  her  while  anchored  in  the  Thames.  The  fear  of  such  di^appoiiiimenf, 
however,  was  disiwllcd  by  the  time  we  had  wiped  our  beards  from  dinner,  for  on  ascending 
to  the  deck  at  six  o'clock  and  taking  our  position  on  the  elevated  grating  in  her  liow,  wc  \aw 
the  leviathan,  before  so  dead,  so  apparently  inert,  and  w^hich  hid  been  passing  lhrou^*i  the 
waters  like  some  spectril  island,  quicken  with  bfe  and  bend  with  a  slow  grandeur  to  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  •♦  Thank  God,  she  rolls!"  exclaimed  an  cxpericnccil  officer  on  her  fir*l 
trial  trip,  when  she  wis  caught  in  a  scries  of  heavy  billow*  off  Portland  Rice,  and  U  was 
With  something  like  the  same  ebullition  of  delight  that  we  saw  the  mighty  ship  east  her 
silent  disposition  off  and  mnke  her  obeisance  to  the  still  mightier  deep.  Her  motiMn  was  a 
gentle  and  majestic  swing  from  side  to  si<te,  the  extent  of  three  or  four  degrees  and  now 
and  then  when  a  billow  fell  away  from  her  bow  and  a  swell  at  (he  same  time  would  roll  \mm 
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dWfSIunler  Stern  she  would  mildly  yield  her  head, — not  short  and sudden,  with  a  plcbcjaa 
stiTli  but  with  a  monarch's  measured  grace,  as  if  she  felt  herself  to  be  Ihe  master,  ani  only 
)'i#lding  to  the  courteous  laws  of  life.  It  was  a  g^cat  treat  lo  see  her  thus  leaning  her  way 
from  side  to  side  through  the  parting  waters,  while  godd-si/ed  ships,  which  were  then  in 
iighl,  were  rolling  uneasily  or  pitching  from  stem  to  stem.  It  was  like  some  accomplished 
swimtner,  who  swecjjs  forward  gracefully  hand  over  hand,  compared  to  a  clumsy  novice  who 
barely  manages  to  keep  himself  afloat  through  the  rapidity  of  a  short  digging  motion.  The 
■Great  Eastern*  was  alive  ;  but  mighly  as  she  was, still  she  was  amendable  to  that  vast  throb 
and  pulsation  of  the  sea  which  is  mightier  than  the  mightiest.  Nevertheless  she  proved,  by 
the  comparision  before  us,  her  superiority  to  all  ordiniry' ships,  as  well  as  to  any  disturbing 
motion.  In  fact,  her  soft  undulation<»  gave  acluil  relief  and  pleasure  to  every  one  who  stood 
upon  her  deck.  And  all  the  while  this  inotion  was  upon  her  the  skittles  were  played  at 
ooc  of  the  afterholds.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  theory  that  shipi  above  a 
certain  si«  will  march  through  the  wave  superior  to  the  perturbation  of  the  sea  is  ended  by 
our  cKpcriment  forever.  No  ship  can  be  nude  large  enough  to  entirely  ignore  the  gigantic 
pulsation  of  the  ocean.  The  foresail  and  fore-topsail  were  drawing  well  at  dark,  and  the 
wind,  which  now  stnick  us  almost  astern,  was  whistling  throu^^h  our  cordage  with  great 
noise. 

**A  Ci\I-E.— Tuesday,  January  19,  I  was  awakened  a  little  after  midnight  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  shouts  ol  the  men  taking  in  sail,  and  a  great  tramping  overhead,  The  vessel 
««s  rulling  more  than  she  bad  at  any  lime  before, — lay  about  eight  or  nine  degrees, — and  I 
coald  oow  feel  a  little  vibration  of  her  bow,  imparted  by  the  screw  as  it  smote  and  scudded 
iisto  the  water  whenever  the  motion  of  the  vessel  lifted  its  blades  ab^ve  the  surface.  I  went 
Xf9  my  window,  but  the  night  was  too  thick  for  anything  but  darkness  to  be  seen,  and  all  I 
eould  distinctly  hear  was  the  measure  1  wail  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  (for  both 
watches  had  been  called  up)  in  chonis,  to  *  haul  the  liowlinti,  haul,'  while  engaged  in  trying 
to  take  in  the  mainsail  and  miin-topsail.  The  wind  seemed  to  >often  a  little  at  two  o'clock, 
bttt  perhaps  that  was  the  tioiion  of  my  diuwiiness,  for  I  fell  asleep  at  that  hour,  while  the 
men  were  still  as  busily  engaged  at  the  mainsail  as  ever.  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  had 
employed  them  five  hours  to  furl  it  in  the  furious  tempest  that  prevailed.  ^  The  cause  of  this 
difiicaUy  was  partly  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  gale  acting  upon  the  immense  area  of  the 
sAil,  and  partly  to  the  unhandy  sixe  of  the  tackle  by  which  it  must  necessarily  be  worked. 
Everything  is  exaggerated  in  the  way  of  size  on  board  the  *  Great  Eastern,*  and  to  be  hand- 
led alolt  as  other  ships  she  requires  an  extra  breed  of  men*  The  gile  subsided  a  little  in  its 
fiiry  at  four  o'clock,  but  when  I  arose,  at  seven,  1  still  found  it  blowing  very  hard,  and  Ihe  sea 
cOTcred  with  a  thread-like  foam,  which  filled  the  hollows  as  well  a**  whitened  on  the  billow 
top**  Still  the  ship  rolled  only  eight  degrees,  and  her  stately  nod  did  not  disturb  a  plate 
ttpon  the  table.  The  storm -rack  was  laid  at  breakfast  lo  protect  ihe  dUhes,  but  it  was  not 
needed,  for  my  full  tea- cup  sat  outside  of  it  without  being  in  the  sUghteit  p^ril  of  a  slip. 
Nevertheless,  a  tlirce-thousandton  vcisel  would  have  been  pitching  sadly.  The  m:)tion  did 
not  succeed  in  making  a  single  person  sca*sick,  though  there  were  among  her  passengers 
several  who  had  never  been  to  sea  before. 

**  The  wind  moderated  ^til)  more  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  set  all  our  topsails,  but  the 
thlp  kept  up  her  motion,  and  went  frolicking  along  her  path  as  full  of  life  as  a  clipper-brig 
or  a  ptlol-bAit,  Nothing  could  be  nnre  beautiful  than  to  stand  upon  an  elevated  grating  in 
hcf  bow  and  sec  her  stern  lift  itself  majestically  against  the  sky  as  we  dropped  into  some 
yielding  wave  before  us,  or  to  behold  her  rising  sideways  to  her  equilibrium,  like  some  frol* 
ickiog  beauty  lifting  her  shoulder  in  her  downy  b=d.  I  could  hirdly  real iie,  a^  I  viewed 
ber  huiyyant  step  ujxin  the  deeo,  that  ten  thousand  plates  of  iron,  representing  twelve  thaus- 
and  tons  of  inert  metal,  clamped  by  three  million  rivets,  and  bearing  within,  liesides  her  pon- 
diKoaf  engineSsStx  thousand  tons  of  coal,  could  career  thus,  cork-like,  upon  the  bosom  &f  the 
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thin  and  shifiing  clement  below.     Yet  there  she  rode,  ship  like  and  swe^t,  *  a  thln^  of  biatUf 
and  a  joy  forever,^     The  most  striking  idea  of  her  size,  however,  and  the  grexleit  deminil 
upon  your  wonder  that  she  swims  so  lightly,  is  obtained  by  going  down  by  her  spotisoni, 
outside  and  aft  the  paddle- bones,  which  enables  you  to  see  the  her  entire  towering  section 
abafi  the  wheel.     From  that  point  you  face  up  and  down  her  massive  sides  and  see  the  bbclcJ 
warehouse,  for  it  looks  not  like  a  ship*  grandly  rise  and  fall  in  the  hissing  and  d^wny  fijitn^ 
which  the  wheels  send  flying  by  her  run.     This  flying  foam  unites  beneath  her  slern»  and  is 
there  strewn  into  lace-work  by  the  propeller,  and  goes  seething  on  its  broad  path  for  miles. 
I  Uiink  the  scene  from  this  lower  platform  of  the  gangway  gives  the  fineit  idea,  while  in 
motiun,  of  the  vast  power  and  grandeur  of  the  ship*     The  deck  and  rigging,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  seen- altogether,  lose  in  a  little  while  their  commind  upon  the  wonder,  for  their 
great  symmetry  so  wins  upon  the  eye  that  they  mingle  together  In  apparently  uiuil  degrees. 
It  is  only  when  in  comparison 'with  some  other  object  that  the  'Great  Eastern'  sensibly  eic- 
hibitsher  huge  proportions  to  an  accustomed  eye,  and  then  everything  else  U  dwarfed  by  her 
neighborhood. 

"  Wednesday,  June  27. — Fine  weather,  with  a  breeze  which  kepi  four  of  our  trysails  set, 
continued  during  the  afternoon^  but  at  six  o'clock  a  very  heavy  fog  set  in,  which  condensed  itself 
upon  the  rigging  in  huge  drops  that  fell  upon  the  deck  like  rain.  So  dense  did  this  all-per- 
vading mist  l>ecome  that  the  lookouts  could  scarcely  see  ten  feet  from  the  ship,  and  our  ltghti|| 
could  not  have  t}een  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yarii  ahead  ;  so  out  of  mercn 
to  the  unwary  who  might  possibly  be  in  our  path,  at  near  reach  to  shore,  we  slackened  our 
speed  down  from  fifteen  to  seven  and  a  half  knota,  and  ran  at  this  rate,  with  frequent  warn- 
ings from  our  whistle,  all  night.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  thought  prudent,  moreover , 
that  we  should  make  soundings  to  ascertain  with  certainty  exactly  where  we  were,  but  the 
effort  failed  at  every  attempt,  in  consequence  of  the  great  height  we  were  above  the  water, 
requiring  more  line  than  we  could  pay  out  while  the  vessel  was  in  motion*  We  slowed  her 
down  to  six  knots,  then  to  four  and  then  to  two,  but  still  it  woald  not  answer,  and  the  order 
went  from  the  captain  that  the  ship  must  be  absolutely  stopped, 

*'  It  had  been  the  particular  pride  of  Mr.  M:L-nan,  the  chief  engineer,  who  is  a  perfect 
enthusiast  in  his  duly,  that  the  ship*s  engines,  which  had  been  so  much  abused  and  misrepre- 
sented for  the  last  year,  should  perform  what  bcarcely,  if  ever,  hid  been  done  before :  and 
that  was  to  make  a  fir^t  Atlantic  voyage  without  a  single  moment's  pause  from  port  to  pjrt. 
When,  therefore,  be  heard  the  order  to  stop  the  ship  he  received  it  bke  a  man  who  was 
smitten  with  a  sentence,  and  asked  with  the  greatest  earnestness  if  we  could  not  get  along 
without.  The  an^iwer  was  against  him,  and  the  lungs  of  the  monster  were  folded  from  their 
respirations,  and  after  ten  minutes'  run  with  silent  wheels  and  blades,  and  final  reversal  of 
her  wheels,  she  sat  still  upon  the  waters.  This  event  took  place  at  1 1. 40,  but  a  cast  of  one j 
hundred  and  fifteen  fathoms  of  line  gave  us  no  b:»ltom,  and  we  went  on  again,  at  twelvM 
p*clock,  still,  however,  continuing  only  at  half  speed.  At  ten  minutes  to  Cwc  this  morning 
re  made  another  pause  to  heave  the  lead  again,  and  this  time  with  a  cast  of  sijtty-tivc 
fathoms  we  found  bottom  on  George's  Bank,  and  at  ten  minutes  pist  five  went  on  ag:iin. 
The  fog  having  lifted,  we  now  resumed  our  speed  and  proceeded  at  our  mual  rate  of  thirteen 
nnd  fourteen  knots.  Daring  these  two  pauses  the  engineer  rapidly  examined  such  of  the 
screws  and  nuts  as  were  not  accessible  during  the  action  of  the  engines,  but  did  not  discover 
one  that  was  out  of  place  or  that  required  tightening,^!  great  proof  of  the  excellence  and 
condition  of  her  machinery* 

*'Thui  ended  the  first  transatlantic  voyage  of  the  •Great  Ewtern,*  and  thoigh  it  miy  be 
regarded  as  a  failure  in  the  way  of  speed,  it  will  be  perceived  there  were  interests  at  stake 
which  transcended  that  consideration,  and  which  doubtlcs-s  juitilied  the  commander  in  the 
unusual  care  he  look  to  keep  the  great  ship  safe. 

"Captain  Vine  Hall  is  one  of  the  moii  exptjrienced  nivigalors  of  the  English  Eist  India 
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trade,  but  in  addition  to  the  caution  which  he  naiumlly  fell  incanibent  on  him  from  ihc  fact 
that  he  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  before,  he  was  doubtless  deeply  impressed  wiffi  the 
paramount  Importance,  not  only  to  his  trmptoyers  and  ihe  cause  of  science,  but  to  England 
and  ihc  whole  worlds  of  giving  a  suUslanlial  proof  that  ships  of  the  size  of  the  *  Great  Eastern ' 
could  safely  cross  the  deep.  It  was  therefore  properly  a  matter  of  secondary  consequence  to 
btm  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passengers  or  the  ardor  of  his  engineers  or  officers  should 
cbafe  at  his  divergences  or  extra  care;  he  accomplished  the  great  point  that  was  required, 
and  we  who  left  England  with  him  but  ten  days  before  are  here  to  approve  his  action*  When 
he  returns  to  England  in  September  he  will  give  the  leviathan  its  head»  and  she  will  then 
ptove  for  herself  that  speed  is  one  of  her  attributes  as  well  as  safely.  In  fact,  she  has  proven 
it  alteady  by  the  manner  in  which  she  has  accomplished  this  %'oyage,  and  there  is  not  a  pus- 
sengcr  who  crossed  in  her  but  views  her  as  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  superior  passen- 
ger ^ship  ihat  ever  floated.  The  extra  distance  which  she  ran  on  this  trip  is  certainly  equal 
to  more  than  a  day's  travel  and  when  we  add  to  this  that  twenty-four  hours'  margin  is  always 
allowed  to  a  new  ship's  first  voyage,  and  take  into  consideration  also  that  not  an  officer  on 
board  ever  made  a  voyage  in  her,  that  the  men  were  all  raw  recruits,  fresh  levied  within  three 
days  of  starting,  and  thai  even  the  stokers  did  not  know  how  to  spread  coal  to  advantage  on 
the  fires,  wc  cannot  help  regarding  even  the  //w^  she  made  as  a  great  triumph.  As  to  her 
comfort  amd  convenience  as  a  pasAcnger-shipiit  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
h^r*  She  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  luxurious  hotel,  and  when  the  weather 
drives  her  inhabitants  below  they  can  promenade  through  her  cabins  upon  long  walks,  or 
lounge  about  upon  superb  divans,  listening  to  music  ihat  would  not  discredit  the  most  pre- 
tentious concert.  By  her  continued  steadinciis  sea-sickness  is  entirely  ignored,  and  in  the 
vt9f  *>f  slrength  no  iron  structure  that  ever  has  been  made  can  at  all  compare  with  her, 

'*  This  was  impressed  upon  us  by  every  ^way  of  the  «>ea,and  the  idea  which  she  continually 
enforces  on  the  mind,  above  all  others,  is  her  absolute  safety  from  all  ordinary  dangers  of  the 
ocean.  A^amst  the  risks  resulting  from  contact  with  a  solid  body  she  is  beyond  ill  calcu- 
lalii>n  ftrongcr  than  anything  which  has  been  seen  afloat.  The  manner  in  which  her  vast 
weight  stood  poised  upon  two  single  rests  in  the  builder's  yard  for  weeks  before  her  launch, 
and  the  thundering  against  her  sides  of  the  huge  battering-rams  that  smote  her  inch  by  inch 
toward'it  the  water,  give  evidence  of  wbai  she  can  endure.  No  shoal  or  beach  could  break 
her  before  all  her  passengers  could  escape,  for  ♦  her  scales  are  her  pride,  shut  up  together  as 
w'tlli  a  close  seal.  They  are  joined  one  to  another,  they  stick  together  that  they  cajiinot  be 
Miodertd/ 

"  Above  all  other  ships  she  should  be  d\o5en  by  the  timid,  and  it  really  is  a  puzjtic  to  mc 
how  %o  mflny  intelligent  men  who  had  read  the  history  of  her  consiniction,  and  who  were 
about  crossing  to  New  York  at  thi  date  of  her  departure,  cotdd  be  induced  to  choose  any 
other  vessel.  She  is  certainly  exempt  from  all  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  any  one 
who  will  go  into  her  bow  and  look  at  the  fourteen  feet  of  matted  iron  in  that  welded  be^k 
will  credit  her  with  sufficient  power  and  impulse  to  split  and  push  aside  any  ordinary  ice- 


Arrival  at  Xew  York. — The  "Great  Eastern'*  arrived  at  llie  bar  at 
about  geven  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and  as  it  was  known  i^he  would 
be  detained  until  high  water  (two  o'clock),  ample  time  was  afforded  to  every- 
body who  wished  to  go  down  the  hay  to  meet  her,  or  to  witness  her  approach 
to  the  city.  Messrs.  GriunelJ,  Mtnturn  <fe  Co.,  consignees  of  the  ehip,  with 
ibeir  friends  and  the  press,  went  down  in  a  steamer  and  came  up  on  board 
the  "Great  Eastern."  The  New  York  jfmea  gives  the  following  sketch  of 
Ute  paaeage  of  the  bar  and  ihe  trip  up  the  bay : 
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"  Aboui  two  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to  ca&t  off  the  eteaoier's  tugfi, 
whlfch  lay  like  two  long-boats  under  her  quarters,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
pilot,  with  Capiaiu  Hall,  mounted  the  starboard  wheel-house,  and  tlie  word 

was  passed,  '*  Head  slow  with  the  paddlea*"  In  another  moment  the  enor- 
mous wheels  were  in  motion,  and  the  ship  began  to  move.  Slowly  her  great 
prow  was  turned  oiT  shore  and  headed  towards  the  light-ship,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  good  entrance  to  the  ehip-channeh  At  2,30  p,m,  both  the 
paddtes  and  ecrew  were  in  rapid  motion,  the  ship  heading  towards  Sand 
Hook.  The  speed  of  the  ghip  was  now  increased,  so  that  the  half-doz 
steamboats  which  followed  in  her  wake  could  with  difficulty  keep  up  with 
her.  At  three  o'clock  the  Fhip  was  on  the  bar,  when  the  paddles  were 
slowed,  as  is  the  custom  in  pacing  that  point  with  all  vessels  of  heavy 
draught.  She  went  over,  however,  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  long- 
dreaded  bar  was  safely  passed.  Full  steam  was  now  given  to  both  the 
screw-  and  paddle-engines,  and  she  made  excellent  time  in  coming  up  with 
and  passing  the  Hook.  Here  the  telegraph  station  was  decked  out  with  a 
profusion  of  Hags,  and  as  '  they  had  no  guns  to  fire/  the  fog-bell  was  vigor- 
ously tolled,  a  greeting  to  the  passing  steamer.  This  was  replied  to  by 
cheers  from  the  passengers  gathered  on  the  port  side,  in  which  Captain  Hall 
joined;  the  ensign  was  ako  dipped.  Meantime  an  extempore  lunch  was 
prepared  below  for  the  newiy-arrived  guests,  whom  Captain  Carnagee  wel- 
comed to  the  ship  in  a  few  words,  to  which  Mr.  Grinnell  responded,  giving 
as  a  sentiment  the  Press  of  New  York,  which  was  acknowledged  briefly 
by  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks, 

"Steering  well  to  the  southward  to  give  ample  room  in  which  to  turn  the 
only  remaining  point  of  ditficulty, — the  Southwest  Spit, — the  order  was 
given  to  slow  the  paddles  to  half  speed;  the  helai  was  put  hard  a-port,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  operation  she  ^ade  the  circuit  of 
the  spit  with  all  the  ease  of  a  pilot-boat.  No  description  could  do  justice  to 
the  scene  of  animation  and  enthusiasm  which  now  surrounded  the  steamer 
as  she  approached  the  Narrows*  Steamers  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions 
swarmed  about  her,  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  cheering  and  waving 
their  salutations. 

**At  a  few  minutes  after  3  r.  m*  the  'Great  Eastern*  was  dimly  discerned 
in  the  foggy  distance  of  the  lower  bay.     Then  she  disappeared  behind  the 
bluff,  and  an  hour  passed  before,  over  the  walla  of  the  new  fort,  at  the  dis- 
lance  of  four  miles,  the  tall  masts  of  the  great  ship  were  seen  rapidly  pasa^ 
ing.     With  an  uncontrollable  impulse  a  shout  arose  from  the  vast  crowd  oin 
the  old  quarantine  grounds  and  from  Burr's  Gardens.  Opposite  Fort  HaOiil- 
ton  she  stopped,  and  the  fort  gave  her  a  rousing  salute  of  cannon.    When 
she  resumed  her  "onward  march,  her  triumph  o*er  the  deep,* — which  at  this 
|i>oint  meant  the  bay  of  New  York,  that  it  was  said  she  never  could  enter, — 
^he  in  due  courtesy  replied  in  cannon.     As  she  passed  the  various  landiugun 
on  the  island  she  was  also  greeted  with  gunpowder,  and  her  health  and  tli^fl 
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good  wUhes  of  the  spectators  were  draok,  Dot  id  as  much  lager  beer  as  would 
float  her,  but  certainly  iu  a  great  quantity  of  lager  beer.  As  she  passed  the 
sliore  of  the  islaud  she  was  admirable  in  her  appearance.  Though  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  balfj  with  the  smoke  of  her  cannon 
iDantling  about  her  and  partially  obscuring  her  magnificent  proportions,  she 
announced  herself  as  the  leviathan  of  the  bay.  By  the  rule  of  parallax,  her 
fixe  was  indeed  enormous,  for  she  seemed  to  shut  from  observation  miles  of 
LoDg  Iifland  Heights  over  and  below  Greenwood  and  Gownnus.  Her  ap- 
pearance as  she  passed  up  the  bay  took  everybody  by  surprise.  Not  only 
was  no  voice  of  detraction  heard,  but  all  spectators  were  almost  madly  en- 
|busias.tic  in  her  praise, 

"  The  effort  to  round  her  to  at  the  foot  of  Hammond  Street  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  being  necessary  to  moderate  her  f|>eed  so  much  that  steerage-way  was 
lost  as  soon  as  the  engines  were  stopped.  She  acct>rdingly  swung  with  her 
head  up-stream,  and  the  efforts  of  two  tug8»  with  hawiiers  at  her  bow,  could 
not  wind  her.  After  drifting  with  the  flood-tide,  hacking  and  going  ahead 
for  a  long  time,  she  was  turned  round,  and  at  about  eight  o^clock  i*.m.  was 
SDUgly  got  into  her  berth  and  made  fast.  « 

"  There  was  no  lack  of  admiration  for  the  vast  proportions,  the  graceful 
line?,  and  the  internal  arrangements  and  ornameutation  of  the  ship.  There 
vas  much  surprise  expressed  at  the  neglected  condition  of  the  decks,  which 
appeared  as  if  they  had  neither  been  cleaned,  scraped,  holystoned,  or  var- 
nbhed  since  she  was  launched.  The  planks  in  many  places  appeared  badly 
shrunken,  and  suffering  for  want  of  wetting  down.  The  same  was  observed 
of  the  platforms  on  both  sides  of  the  paddle-boxes,  and  other  portions  of 
wood-work  of  the  ship.  The  smoke-pipes  look  as  if  they  had  encountered 
the  storms  of  a  voyage  from  India  instead  of  England,  and  there  isa  gcnenil 
dirty  appearance  of  the  whole  outside  portion  of  the  ship.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  take  several  days  to  put  her  in  condition  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  public* 


♦  The  Hon.  John  McLcod  Murphy,  once  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  a  tec- 
Inre  on  "American  Ships  and  Shjp*Builders,*'  delivered  al  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  Dc* 
cembef  291  1859,  look  occasion  to  say,— 

^  I  am  not  a  prophet^  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  hazard  litile  in  expressing  die  con- 
viction ihat  a  monster  ship,  far  exceeding  the  *  Great  Eastern*  in  model  and  build,  ttnll ytt 
if  (aMMrAeJ  in  this  country*:  but  her  keel  will  not  be  laid  until  it  is  clearly  dcmonslrated 
llnl  slie  can  be  made  to  pay.  Perhaps  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  when  our  trade  shall 
llAVf  been  fairly  opened  with  Japan,  the  vessel  that  shall  bring  her  enchanting  fabrics  and 
pciciple  will  outstrip  in  magnitude  and  strength  and  fipeed  the  gigantic  form  of  that  whifrh 
wa*  conceived  in  the  feverish  brain  of  Brunei.*' 

When  th^y  examined  the  hull  of  the  *  Great  Eastern/  in  iSf  5,  they  found  52,000  square  feet 
of  iron  plate  incru&ted  with  rou&seh,  in  some  places  to  the  thickness  uf  six  inches.  The  total 
weight  of  these  incumbrances  was  estimated  at  300  tons,  enough  to  load  two  brigi  or  thirty 
lr«cbc  cars. 

The  Manchester  (England)  Examiner^  reported  in  iSSo  tKat  the  "  Great  Eastern'^  would 
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1858.— On  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  birthday,  Sept.  21, 1857.  the  Mem 
post  of  the  **  Geveral  Advtirar'  was  laid  in  Wn».  H.  Webb's  ehipyard,  New 
York,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rui^siau  Minis-tcr  and  many  invited  gne^tf,  ib^ 
event  being  further  celebrated  by  a  prayer  in  the  Ru!?sian  language  and  a 
banquet  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  A  silver  plate  vras  placed  in  a  mortice  in 
the  keel  inscribed  in  Russian,  **The  70  gitn  i*hip  '^Gaitral  Admiral*'  was 
berfnn  in  the pretfence  oj  the  Baron  de  Stoeckil,  /^uman  Minuier  at  Washinff- 
loHf,  iScpt^  21,  1857,  at  Nt%o  Yorl\  offer  the  plum  of  Wrn,  H,  Webb,  Americati 
Ship-builder,'^  The  mortice  was  then  cbeed,  and  the  firs>t  copper  bolt  driven 
into  the  ship,  every  guest  present  giving  a  blow. 

Precisely  one  year  afterward,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Grand  Duke  ConMan- 
tine  after  whom  irhe  was  named,  the  '*  General  Admirar*  was  launched  with 
great  eclat.  Her  co*t  was  about  8 1,1 25,000.  On  her  trip  to  Europe  the 
made  the  voyage  to  Cherbourg  in  eleven  days  and  ten  hours,  part  of  the 
time  under  canvas  alone,  with  her  propeller  lifted  clear  of  the  water,  her 
average  speed  being  twelve  knots  an  hour.  In  acknowledgment  of  her  &uc* 
cess  the  Emperor  uf  Russia  presented  Mr.  Webb  with  a  gold  ^nuff  box  en- 
riched with  diamonds,  and  the  Britii*h  Government  immediately  built  two 
vessels  alter  the  fame  gcntral  design  and  model,  which,  however,  never 
equaled  her  in  speed. 

She  wa«  325  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  34  feet  deep,  and  had  two  hori- 
zontal engines  of  800  horse- power.  A  board  of  U,  S.  Na\^  officers,  consist- 
ing of  Commodore,  afterwards  Rear  Admiral  A.  H,  Foote,  Chief  Engineer 
W.  E.  Everett,  and  Isaval  Constructors  S.  M.  Pook  and  B*  F*  Delano,  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  workmanship  and  disposition 
of  materials  was  excellent,  and  fully  equal  those  of  any  vessel  constructed 
by  our  government,  and  in  regard  to  location  of  beams  relatively  to  the 
parts  she  is  superior,  from  the  fact  of  the  armament  having  been  determined 
before  building  the  vessel.** 

1858. — ^Thomas   Rainey  in  his  book  entitled  "Ocean  Steam  Navigation 


be  sold  by  auction  soon,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private  treaty.  The  step  proposed 
w^s  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report  of  the  directors  of  the  comptioy,  as  will  be  gutlicrcd  from 
ihe  fwUowing  paragraph  :  **  During  the  past  year  sevctal  proposals  for  the  tmpluyntenl  of 
the  tthip  have  been  made,  but  have  fallen  through  from  some  cause  or  other;  the  directors 
arc,  however,  using  their  bc^t  exertions  to  attain  that  object,  which  now  become*  imi^erfttive, 
as  the  funds  available  for  the  niainicnance  of  the  ship  are  approaching  exhaustion,  and  under 
ihcsc  circumstances  the  directors  feel  it  desirable  to  take  powers  from  the  shareholders  to 
dispose  of  the  ship  in  case  no  favorable  proposal  for  chartering  her  should  be  received/*  The 
balance  to  the  debt  of  proAt  and  los^  account  at  the  clo*»e  of  the  lost  year  was  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds.  Considerable  expenditure  was  made  on  the  vessel  Ust 
year,  when  she  had  new  upper  decks  and  part  new  masts.  It  may  be  slated  that  the  capilaX 
of  the  company  is  one  hundred  thousand  poundf^,  and  ihat  she  stood  in  the  books  at  the  close 
of  l8So  at  eighty  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  She  has  been  employed 
in  various  ways,  but  perhaps  in  none  more  successfully  than  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.     She  is  slated  now  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
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of  the  Ocean  Po«f/*  says :  *'  In  offering  to  the  Government  and  the  public  hia 
Tolume  he  is  conscioua  of  his  ioability  to  presenLiog  any  new  viewj?^  but  there 
is  no  work  in  any  country  which  treats  of  mariuc  steam  navigation  in  its 
commercial^  political,  economical,  social,  and  diplomatic  bearings,  or  dis* 
cussea  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  so  as  to  develop  the  coi»ts  and 
di^culties  attending  high  speed  on  the  ocean  or  of  the  large  expenses  incurred 
in  making  regular  and  reliable  Matements." 

1859.-^Steaming  on  the  Amodr.- -Steam  navigation  was  introduced 
upon  the  Amoor  River,  China,  in  1859,  by  private  meauis.  The  first  steam 
vessel,  called  the  **  Ad ipiral  Kozawilch,"  was  launched  upon  the  waters  of 
that  river  in  the  summer  of  that  year  She  was  built  in  the  United  States, 
brought  over  in  pieces,  and  put  together  at  Nicolajefok.  She  was  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  had  one  puddle-wheel,  and  that  asteru.  On  her 
first  trip  shq  went  up  the  river  to  the  confluence  of  the  Shika,  and  returned 
to  Nicolajefi?k.  She  then  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  thriving  town  of 
Michael  Semenofcky,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soongari,  and  finally  to  Nian- 
choorsky,  near  Algoon,  where  she  remained  for  the  winter. 

1858. — Steamers  on  the  Ya>x;-tse-Kiang* — In  1858,  it  being  ques- 
tioned how  far  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  was  navigable,  a  British  squadron, 
.  <loiD posed  of  the  "Retribution/*  C'aptain  Barker,  senior  officer  com- 
roanding^;  the  "Furious/'  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  (on  board  of 
which  were  Lord  Elgin  and  staff);  the  "Cruiser/' Commander  Bythosea; 
tie  *•  Dove/'  gunboat,  Commander  Ward  ;  and  *'L€e/'  gunboat,  Lieutenant 
JoDee, ateamed  up  the  river  towards  Hankow.  The  "Retribution*'  gnmnded 
and  did  not  reach  that  port,  but  all  the  other  vessela  did,  and  wera 
the  first  foreign  vessels  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  of  China,  a 
aeryice  which  Lord  Elgin  availed  himself  of  to  insist  that  Hankow  shoultl 
be  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  The  expedition  left  Shanghai  Nov.  9,  1858, 
nod  returned  January  1,  1859. 

1860. — In  February,  1860,  the  Yang-tse  was  for  the  first  time  oi>ened  by 
treaty  to  the  ships  of  other  nations,  and  the  "Scotland/*  commanded  by 
Captain  A*  D.  Dundas,  R.  K.,  and  belougiug  to  W*  S»  Lindsay,*  an  auxil- 
iary screw  steamship  of  1,100  tons  gross  register,  was  the  first  foreign  mer- 
cbaot  ve^el  which  loaded  a  cargo  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow,  bringing  back 
ieaa  for  transhipment  to  Europe  and  America;  but  it  was  not  until  1863 
that  any  English  vessel  loaded  a  cargo  direct  from  Hankow  for  Great 
Britain.  The  *^  Scotland  '*  sailed  from  Bhaoghai  with  a  full  cargo  for 
H&nkow  in  June,  I860-  8lie  drew  17  feet  of  water.  Two  light  draft 
trading  steamers  preceded  her ;  one  an  American  boat,  and  the  other  a 
Kossian  veseel  from  the  Amoor.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1860,  the  auxiliary 
^ateamshlp  **  Robert  Lowe,**  of  1/250  tons,  left  Shanghai  for  Hankow  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  loading  a  cargo  of  teas  direct  for  London.    Two  other  vessek. 


*  Author  of  "  Merchant  Shipping/*     See  page  467. 
«5 
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however,  had  preceded  her.  The  engines  of  the  **  Robert  Lowe  *'  were  only 
80  nominal  horse-power,  and  her  pasaage  between  Shanghai  and  Hankow, 
a  distance  of  608  niiJes,  occupied  ten  days.  One  day  was  lost  in  changing 
her  propeller,  which  she  had  to  anchor  every  night*  The  current  averaged 
three  knots,  and  at  times  was  fully  five  knots  an  hour  against  her.  The 
cargo  of  the  "  Robert  Lowe/*  for  Hankow  and  London,  consisted  of  9,568 
cheste,  234  half  chests,  and  2,054  boxes  of  black  teas ;  535  bales  of  cotton 
and  sundries;  and  her  freighti^  amounted  to£10,315, and  £480  passage  money. 

Owing  to  the  repudiation  by  the  Chinese  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  the 
def**at  of  the  British  forces  at  the  Peiho  and  the  subsequent  war  measures 
which  resulted  in  a  new  treaty,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Chinese  ports  wa 
deferred  until  the  spring  of  1861. 

The  first  merchant  steamer  that  anchored  at  Hankow  after  Lord  Elgin's 
treaty  was  the  **  St.  Theodosiua,"  under  a  German  flag ;  the  .second,  the 
'* Fire-Dart/'  an  American  side-wheel  steamer  belonging  to  Heard  &  Co.; 
the  third  was  the  British  steamer  **  Governor-General,**  all  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other. 

The  "  Fire-Dart's  "  imagined  they  were  the  first  until  they  found  the  Ger- 
mans had  stolen  a  march  upon  them.  Her  trip  was  a  most  interesting  one 
and  had  some  of  the  excitement  of  an  exploring  expedition.  They  had  no 
charts  except  some  tracings  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Heard  from  one  of  the 
officers  of  Lord  Elgin's  expedition.  They  touched  at  a  great  many  places, 
and  were  absent  from  Shanghai  from  April  16,  to  May  14, 1861.  The  rebel 
forces  occupied  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  river,  and  the  **  Fire- 
Dart  '*  had  several  adventures  with  them* 

1863-4."f~There   were  nine    steamers    loading    between     Hankow    and 
Shanghai — five  British  and   four  American — some  having  a  capacitv"  /oj 
2,000  tons  of  tea,  and  all  vessels  of  great  speed,  making  the  passage  to  H 
kow  in  four  days,  and  returning  under  favorable  circumstances  in  less  tbaifl 
half  that  time. 

1873. — ^The  **  Hankow,"  and  three  other  paddle-wheel  steamers  of  a  simi- 
lar class,  were  built  at  Glasgow  expressly  for  the  navigation  of  the  Yang*tse, 
The  "Pektn/*  "Shanghai"  and  "Ichaug'*  were  finished  in  1873,  and  the 
"  Hankow"  in  April,  1874.    Their  dimensions  were : 


DtmensioDs, 


Pekin  And 
ShaughaL 


Ichftn;. 


HJinkow. 


Grois  tonnage... *..... 

Length  on  load  water-line 

Breadth  moulded,. ,. 

Depth..,*... 

Load  Draft 

Dead  weight  capacity......... 

Measurement  capacity  in  tons  of  40  feet.. 


5*  168 

30S  feet 

42    " 

16    " 

It    ** 

840  tons 

3300    •* 
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XKmeojlQtiB, 


Peklnuid 


Ichoug. 


-L 


Hftakow. 


PiLs&enger  occom.i  European *.♦.,♦ 

"  ChincsCi  tst  class.  . 

"         2d  class... 

Speed  on  trial ..*.* 

Diiimeler  of  cylinder...*. 

Stroke ..,.. .: 

Indicated  H.  P .....: 

Pressure  of  steam * 

Consumption  of  fuel  at  full  power  per  hr 


14     ♦* 

t6    *•   I 
164    " 
i3knoti 
6^  inch. 
1 2  feet 

27  lbs. 
27  cwt. 


10 

It 

6 

II 

166 

** 

12 

knots 

62  inches 

10 

feet 

1,200 

it 

35 

lbs. 

27 

cwt. 

14  *' 

170    ** 
1 2  J^  knots 
72  indies 
14  feet 
1,840    *< 
35  ll^s. 
40  cwt. 


Steamers  of  the  above  type  in  1876  left  Hankow  and  Shanghai  daily,  one 
dUpHtched  by  Kus^sell  1%  Co,,  ati  Americau  company,  the  other  by  Butter- 
field  i&  Swine,  an  English  firm. 

1877. — On  the  15th  of  March,  1877,  the  United  States  steamer  "Monacacy,*' 
Commander  Joseph  P.  Fyffe,  steamed  from  Hankow  to  Ichang,  three  hundred 
and  tifty  miles  above  Hankow  and  one  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
April  5Lh  the^formal  openitig  of  Ichang  took  place  and  the  American  flag] 
was  hoisted  over  the  newly  established  consulate,  being  the  first  foreign 
enaign  raisetl  thus  far  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  the  "Monacacy'*  the 
first  foreign  steam  vessel  to  reach  Ichang* 

The  firat  steamer  owned  by  the  Chinese  was  the  "Emperor/'  a  yacht 
presented  them  by  Lord  Elgin  on  making  his  commercial  treajy  in  1<^58- 
5^,  Since  then  the  Chinese  have  become  owners  of  steamers  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity* 

1861. — Steamerb  in  Japan. — In  1861  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  purchased 
the  **  England"  and  **  Scotland,**  two  British  screw  steamships  of  eleven  hun* 
dred  tons  gross  register,  being  the  first  foreign  vessels  purchased  by  the 
Japanese,  except  by  the  government.  As  evidenceof  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Japanese,  they  made  boilers  of  copper  for  the  **  England  "  within 
twelve  months  of  the  time  when  ahe  came  into  their  possession.  The 
**KngIand  "  was  seized  and  scuttled  in  August,  1863,  by  the  English  at  the 
bombardment  of  Kagosima,  and  sunk  in  deep  water.  The  *'  Scotland  *'  was 
^tiU  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  in  1870. 

1861 — The  "Monitor.'*. — A  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  July 
24,  18G8,  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  communicate  to  that  body 
the  facts  concerning  the  construction  uf  the  ironchid  **  Monitor,'"  In  answer 
Secretary  Welles  made  an  elaborate  report*  detailing  the  history  of  her 
construction,  together  with  that  of  two  other  ironclads, — ^the  "New  Iron- 
sides'' and  "Galena,"^ — constructed  ditierently,  as  rtcommended  by  a  board 


•  Exec.  Doc.  No.  86,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  session. 
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[of  navy  officers  September   16,   1861,   composed  of  Coinmodor€e  Joseph 
Smith  and  Hiram  Paulding  and  Commander  Charles  Henry  Davb. 
The  Secretary  visited  Connectitnit  in  Septeraber,  and  while  at  Hartford, 

^C.  S»  Busihnell,  Esq.,  brought  him  the  plan  of  the  original  "  Monitor/'  in- 
rented  by  Captain  Juhn  Ericsson,  of  New' York.  It  received  the  instant 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  who  requested  Mr.  Buahnell  to  proceed  to  Wa»h- 
ijigton  without  delay  and  submit  it  to  the  board.  He  was  assured  that  in 
case  of  unavoidable  delay  beyond  the  time  limited  for  receiving  proposals, 

'^an  exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of  this  novel  invention  of  a  submerged 
vessel  with  a  revolving  turret,  and  that  it  should  be  tiiubraced  among  ihe 
plans  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  board  would  be  re<juired. 

The  board  of  office ra  in  their  report  say,  wiib  regard  to  Mr.  Ericsson's 
proposition, — 

P'*  This  plan  of  a  tioaling  battery  is  novel,  but  seems  based  on  a  plan  which 
luill  render  the  battery  shot  and  ghell-proof.  We  are  apprehensive  that  her 
properties  for  sea  are  not  such  aa  a  sea-going  vessel  should  possess*  But  ehe 
maybe  moved  from  one  pluce  to  another  on  the  coast  in  smooth  water.  We 
recommend  an  experiment  be  made  with  one  battery  of  this  description  on 
the  terms  proposed,  with  a  guarantee  and  forfeiture  in  case  of  faili/re  in  any 
of  the  properties  and  points  of  lhi3  vessel  as  proposed.     Price,  8275,000 ; 

» length  of  vessel,  172  feet;  breadlh  of  beam,  41  feet;   depth  of  hold,  Hi 
feet;  time,  100  days;  draught  of  water,  10  feet;  dlaplacement,  1,255  tons; 
speed  per  hour,  1*  statute  miles.'* 
In  accqrd  with   this  recommendation,  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  John 
Ericsson,  John   F.  Winslow,  John  A*  Griswold,  and  C.  S«  Bushnell  con- 

Itracted  with  Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the 
pnited  States,  to  build  the  original  **  Monitor,**  as  she  was  later  named  by 
her  inventor,  and  to  have  her  and  her  equipments  in  all  respecta  ready  for 
jea  in  one  hundred  days  after  the  date  of  the  contract-  The  agreement  was 
'^to  construct  an  ironclad,  shot-proof  steam  battery  of  iron  and  wood  com- 
bined on  Ericsson*s  plan  ;  the  lower  vessel  to  be  wholly  of  iron,  and  the 
flipper  vessel  of  wood ;  the  length,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet ; 
^Breadth,  forty-one  feet ;  depth,  five  feet,  or  larger  if  the  contractors  thought  it 
^^equisite  to  carry  the  armament  and  stores  required/'  Masts,  spars,  sail^,  and 
^^^^'fe'^^^g  ^*^ro  to  be  furnished  suthcicnt  to  drive  the  vessel  six  knots  an  hour 
^nriih  fair  breeze  of  wind ;  steam-power  was  to  be  supplied  to  give  her  a  spe^d 
^Bt  eight  kuots^  and  she  was  to  carry  provision!?,  water,  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
^H)r  one  hundred  persons  for  ninety  days,  and  fuel  for  her  engine  for  eight 
^Hays ;  the  deck,  when  loaded,  was  to  be  eighteen  inches  above  the  load-line 
^^midships*  It  was  also  expressly  stipulated  that  no  member  of  Conj^ress  or 
omcer  of  the  navy,  or  any  jjerson  holding  office  under  government,  should 
share  in  the  contract  or  in  any  benefits  arising  from  it, — a  wise  provision. 

ihe  payments  made  to  the  contractors,  as  per  agreement,  the  last  being 
only  five  days  before  the  *'  Monitor''  sailed  from  New  York,  were  as  follows : 
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1861,  November  15^  first  payment,  1^50,000,  less  25  per  cent,, 
"     DcccmHcr  3,  second  payment,  550,000,  less  25  per  cent., 
•*     December  17,  third  [layment,  ^50,000,  Ic&s  25  per  cent,, 

lS62t  Januaxyp  3,  fourth  payment^  $50,000^  less  25  per  cent., 
"     February  6»  fifth  payment,  $5O,ock0f  less  25  per  ccnt.» 
♦*     March  3,  sixth  payment,  ^25,000,  less  25  per  ccnL, 
*'     March  14,  last  payment,  reservations p 


37.500 
37.500 
37.500 
37.500 

IS.7S0 
6S,75o 


Total, 1275,000 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  reservations  were  to  be  retained  until  the 
points  and  properties  of  the  vessel  were  fully  tested,  not  exceeding  ninety 
days.  Her  performance  from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads  and  her 
encounter  with  the  "  Merrimac "  were  deemed  satisfactory  tests,  and  the 
payment  of  the  reservations  was  made  within  one  week  after  that  action, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Erroneous  news- 
paper statements  were  made  that  the  "Monitor"  "was  built  by  the 
contractors  at  their  own  risk,  and  tbat  the  government  was  not  to  be 
called  upon  for  remuneration  until  the  vessel  had  been  tested  in  action. 
Strong  in  faith,  receiving  but  a  negative  support  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  contractors  completed  the  *  Monitor*  at  their  own  cost."  It 
was  also  stated  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New 
York  "  advanced  the  money  and  paid  the  expense  of  getting  the  'Monitor' 
n^hich  met  the  *  Merrimac'  at  Hampton  Roads,  built."  The  truth  is  the 
money  applied  to  build  the  "Monitor"  was  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
August,  and  the  money  promptly  handed  over  to  the  contractors,  agreeably 
to  their  contract,  as  the  work  progressed.  While  building,  the  novel  ex- 
periment received  ridicule  and  abuse,  but  after  her  wonderful  achievement 
in  Hampton  Roads  the  tone  was  changed,  and  persistent  efforts  were  made 
to  deny  the  Navy  Department  any  credit  for  her  adoption  and  construction. 

The  "Monitor**  leiY  New  York  March  6, 1862,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant John  L.  Worden,  and  on  the  8th  reached  Hampton  Roads,  and  the 
next  day  her  memorable  encounter  with  the  "Merrimac"  took  place. 

The  hull  of  the  "Monitor"  was  built  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rowland,  at  Green- 
point,  from  Captain  Ericsson's  drawings,*  and  under  his  personal  super- 
viston^  the  material  being  furnished  by  his  associates,  Messrs.  Grlswold^ 
Winslow,  and  Bushnell.  The  turret  was  built  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
agreeably  to  his  plans  and  under  his  supervision^  with  plates,  rivets, 
etCf  furnished  by  his  associates.  Being  too  heavy  for  transportation,  it 
was  taken  down  and  placed  in  sections  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The 
port-stoppers,  of  heavy  hammered  wrought  iron,  were  made  at  the  steam- 
forge  of  Mr.  C,  D.  DeLancey,  in  Buffalo.  After  the  guna  were  dis- 
diarged  and  run  back  into  the  turret,  the  stoppers  were  swung  over  the 


•  K  Brief  Sketch  of  the  First  •*  Monitor'*  and  its  Inventor,  a  paper  read  before  the  Buflalo 
iiwtorical  Society,  January  3,  1S74,  by  Eben  P.  Dorr.     Svo.     Pp.  49- 
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port-holes,  to  prevent  any  shot  from  entermg  the  ports.  The  closiog  being 
regulated  bj  machioery,  was  instaDta&eous,  and  that  8lde  of  the  turret 
8wung  away  from  the  enemy,  the  guns  loaded  and  swung  back  again,  and 
guns  discharged.  Thus  the  ports  were  constantly  protected,  either  by  th© 
guns  obstructing^  or  by  the  ports  being  closed  by  the  stoppers,  | 

The  entire  internal  mechanism  of  the  turret  was  built  to  Captain  Krics- 
fion's  working  plana  at  the  Delamater  Iron  Works.  The  hull  and  side 
armor  was  put  up  by  Mr,  Rowland.  The  mode  of  launching  was  planned 
by  him.  To  prevent  the  vessel^  when  fully  equipped  with  raachiaery,  turret, 
and  armor,  from  plunging  under  water,  Mr.  Rowland  constructed  large 
wooden  tanks,  securing  them  under  the  stern.  The  result  of  these  joint 
efforts  was  that  within  one  hundred  days  from  laying  the  keel-plalea  of  the 
hull  the  whole  work  was  completed  and  the  engines  of  the  vessel  put  m 
motion  under  steam. 

The  ** Monitor**  was  launched  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1S62,  and  her 
first  trial  trip  and  delivery  to  the  navy-yard  was  February  19,  1862.  She 
had  two  trial  trips  afterwards.  On  her  second  trial  she  could  not  be  steered,  « 
and  went  no  farther  than  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York.  On  the  third 
trial  trip,  about  March  4,  she  went  down  to  Sandy  Hook  and  tried  her  guns, 
having  on  board  a  board  of  officers  consisting  of  Commodore  Gregory,  Chief 
Engineer  Garvin,  and  Constructt>r  Hart,  who  reported  favorably  of  her  per- 
formance.* 

How  the  name  "Monitor"  was  given  to  this  first  turreted  ironclad — a 
name  that  has  since  become  generic  for  all  this  class  of  vessels — is  told  in 
the  following  letter  from  its  inventor  ten  days  before  her  launch  :  | 

"  New  York,  January  20.  1862* 
"Sib, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  now  submit  for  your  approba- 
tion a  name  for  the  floating  battery  at  Greenpoiot. 

**The  impregnable  and  aggressive  character  of  this  structure  will  admon* 
ish  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  that  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of 
their  rivers  will  no  longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
forces.  J 

"  The  ironclad  intruder  will  thus  prove  a  severe  monitor  to  those  leaders*] 
But  there  are  other  leaders  who  will  be  startled  and  admonished  by  the 
booming  of  the  guns  from  the  impregnable  iron  turret     *  Downing  Street* 
will  hardly  view  with  indifference  this  last  *  Yankee  notion/  this  monitor. 
To  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  new  craft  will  be  a  monitor,  suggesting  . 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  completing  those  four  steel-clad  ships  at  three  | 
and  a  half  millions  apiece. 

*•  On  these  and  many  similar  grounds  I  propose  to  name  the  new  battery 
'  Monitor.*  Your  obedient  aervant, 

"To  Gb'STAvra  V.  Fox,  *' J.  Eaicssoy. 

"  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy*'* 


^  Prcvioas  to  1S54  Ericsson's  mind  had  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  planning  and  constructing 
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When  the  '*  Mooitor '*  was  nearly  ready  for  commission,  Lieutenant  Wor- 
den  was  authorized  to  select  a  crew  for  her  from  the  receiving-ship  **  North 
Carolina/*  or  any  other  vessel-of-war  in  New  York  Harbor.  Under  that 
authority  he  asked  for  volunteers  from  the  "North  Carolina'*  and  frigate 
**  Sabine/*  and  after  fully  stating  to  the  crews  of  those  veBseU  the  probable 
dangers  of  the  passage  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  certainty  of  important 
services  to  be  performed  there,  ho  had  many  more  volunteers  than  was  re. 
quired*  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here^  to  detail  the 
fight  in  Hampton  Roads, — the  first  naval  duel  between  ironclads;  that  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  naval  history  of  the  period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
little  tnrreted  vessel,  mounting  but  two  guns,  stwd  up  successfully  to  the 
defense  of  twenty-one  sbips-of-war,  mounting  two  hundred  and  ninety-sir 
guns,  all  alike  defenseless  against  the  attack  of  the  ironclad  **  Mcrrimac/* 
She  was  a  modern  David,  taking  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  a  modern 
giant  Goliath»  while  the  hosts  stood  by  anxious  spectators  of  the  conflict. 

From  the  10th  of  March  until  the  destruction  of  the  "Merrimac/*  on  the 
11th  of  May,  the  "  Monitor'*  remained  at  Hampton  Hoads,  guarding  the 
Elizabeth  and  James  Rivers,  always  ready  for  the  **  Merrimac.**  During 
this  lime  her  pilot-house  was  strengthened  by  heavy  pieces  of  oak  and  three 
one-inch  layers  of  iron  plates*  May  S  she  engaged  the  battery  on  Sewell'a 
Point  in  company  with  the  fleet.  May  12  she  led  the  vessels  that  went  to 
Norfolk  when  that  city  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels.  On  the  15tb  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagements  of  Fort  Darling,  seven  miles  below  Richmond. 
From  that  time  uotil  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  the  Peninsula  she  waa 
employed  patrolling  the  James  River,  aud  arrived  at  Newport  News  Au- 
gust 31,  being  the  last  vessel  that  came  down  the  James  River.  In  Septem- 
ber the  "Monitor**  proceeded  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  repairs, 
and  sailed  again  for  Hampton  Roads  in  November. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1802,  under  the  command  of  Commander  John 
P.  Bankhead,  she  sailed  for  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  in  company  with  the 
United  States  steamer  "Rhode  Island/'  her  convoy,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  she  foundered  near  Cape  Hatteras.  About  half  of  her  officers  and 
crew  were  carried  down  with  her.  the  others  escaped  to  the  "  Rhode  Island.** 
The  cause  of  her  foundering  is  not  known,  "  It  may,  perhaps,"  says  Mr, 
Dorr,  **  be  assigned  to  the  fact  that  she  had  lain  all  summer  in  the  hot  sun 
of  the  James  River.  The  oak  timber  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  top  edge 
of  the  iron  hull  had  shrunk  so  that  when  in  the  heavy  sea  there  was  two  or 
ibree  f«et  of  water  over  it  most  of  the  time  on  the  weather  side,  and  the 


aa  iron-ptntcd  shot  proof  ship  of- war,  and  on  the  26Lh  of  September,  '^54*  ^^  forwarded  from 
Jfcw  Vork  lo  Napoleon  III.  a  plan  of  such  a  ship,  with  a  synopsis  of  his  plans*  which  shows 
bcfood  a.11  cavil  that  America  is  the  birthplace  of  the  '*  Monitor/'  and  that  John  Ericsson, 
llie  Swede,  U  its  ^ole  inventor,  Ericsson's  letter  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  Em- 
peror, bat  he  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  offcredi  and  ihc  first  monitor  was  built  for  the 
United  Sutes  in  the  early  period  of  its  civtl  troubles. 
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water  found  its  way  through  this  space  and  flowed  in  great  volume  into  the 
ship  with  fatal  effect/'     There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  the  battering  the 
great  overhang  of  her  deck  received  from  the  heavy  §eaa  caused  it  to  separatd 
from  the  holl  to  which  it  was  fastened,  aod  allowed  the  water  to  flow  m* 
which  sunk  her.     The  report  of  the  board  of  officers  who  recommended  her 
^construction,  says  thej  were  "somewhat  apprehensive  that  her  properties fooJ 
eea  are  not  such  as  a  sea-going  vessel  should  possess,'*  and  this  opinion  wafl 
fulJy  borne  out  by  this  result.  J 

l^i63.— The  "Faid  RABAyr.'*— A  beautiful  steamer,  the  "Paid  Rabani,"  oJ 
*  Divine  Favor/'  was  built  as  a  river  pleasure  yacht  for  the  Pacha  of  £gypH 
by  an  Eugliah  firm  in  18(33.    She  was  an  exquisitely-modeled  vessel  of  tha 
following  dimensions,  viz.:  keel  and  fore*rake,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feetj 
breadth  of  beam,  twenty  feet;  depth  of  hohi,  nine  feet ;  draught  of  water, 
three  feet ;  power  of  engines,  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,     The  yacht  was 
furnished  with  oscillating  engines,  bad  feathering  paddles,  and  performed 
thirteen  knots  an  hour  without  the  slightest  perceptible  vibration.     Her 
engines  were  bright  with  brass  and  bteel-work,  and  finished  with  the  same 
taste  and  care  used  in  turning  out  a  gold  watch.     Although  the  vessel  had 
an  ordinary  escape-pipe,  it  was  not  used,  for  the  steam  was  blown  into  the 
water  from  the  sides  of  the  yacht.     She  had  three  safety-valves  and  a  beau- 
tiful small  hras*s  donkey-engine,  independent  of  the  others,  for  supplying  the 
boilers  with  water  when  the  large  engines  were  still.     The  principal  features 
of  the  **  Faid  Rabani,"  however,  were  her  splendid  interior  furnishings  andJ 
decorations,  including  no  Jess  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  of  separate! 
subjects*  set  in  frame^i.     His  Highness*  reception-room,  which  was  in  the 
poop,  was  an  apartment  of  unrivaled  beauty,  fitted  up  with  the  richest  ros&J 
Wood  bulkheads,  door,  etc.,  the  panels  of  whici)  were  filled  with  beautifuli 
pictorial  designs  on  papier-machb.    The  divans  extending  round  the  saloon 
were  covered  with  costly  cloth  of  gold,  from  the  front  of  whibh   waa  su»»j 
pendeil    gold -embroidered    needle- work   and    massive  gold-bullion    friogej 
Between  the  windows  ^verc  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  birds,  etc.»  and  vaseM 
enrichetl  by  precious  stones,  executed  by  a  new  patent  gem-enamelling  pro- 
cess.    The  ceiling  between  the  beanis^ — which  were  of  mahogany,  French 
polished — was  filled  with  designs  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  papier-machJ^  panels, 
enriched  with  gold-border  mouldings.     His  Highness'  bedroom  was  fitted 
up  in  a  correspouiling  style  of  elegance.     The  C4ibins  were  decked  out  in  a 
istyle  of  great  co!^tliness  and  magnificence ;  the  fore-cabin  contained  twelvQsJ 
Ripartments  for  the  pacha's  ofiicers  and  suite.    A.  beautiful  awning  covered" 
the  main  deck  and  poop.     In  point  of  decoration  the  outside  of  the  yacht 
was  worthy  of  the  interior.     Round  all  the  windows,  from  stem  to  stera^J 
were  carved  and  gilt  architraves,  and  the  bulwarks  were  omameoted  with" 
carved  fretwork,  relieved  with  gold.    The  paddle-boxes  were  also  highly 
ornamented,  and  on  a  shield  in  the  centre  was  the  vesaers  name  in  Arabic. 
The  figure-head  was  composed  of  his  Highness'  crest,  supported  by  two  lions 
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nciily  gilded.     The  hull  was  paiuted  a  very  rich  green  color,  and  was  liter- 
ally one  blaze  of  gold  from  stem  to  stern. 

1864, — WiKAx*8  Cigar-Shaped  Steamship. — In  1S68  Messrs.  Winans, 
of  Balttmore  (see  Harper* »  Weekly,  October  28,  1858,  where  drawings  were 
given),  built  a  cigar-shaped  steamer  which  was  expected  to  revolutionize 
transatlantic  steam  navigation.  In  1864  they  built  at  Milwall,  London,  a 
somewhat  similar  vessel.  She  was  a  great  iron  tube,  tapering  away  to  a 
point  at  each  eini,  and  presenting  the  strangest  possible  form  for  a  ship,  her 
deck  being  merely  the  arc  of  a  circle,  on  which  were  riveted  stanchions  for 
rails,  and  between  these  a  raised  platform  with  seats  on  each  side.  She  had 
I  neither  keel  nor  cut- water,  and  in  the  language  of  her  iuventor,  there  was 
**  no  blunt  bow  standing  up  above  the  water  line  to  receive  blows  from  heavy 
ecas*  no  flat  deck  to  hold,  or  close  bulwark  to  retain,  the  water  that  a  rough 
laea  may  cast  upon  the  vessel,  neither  masts,  spars,  nor  rigging.*"  The  length 
of  the  vessel  was  180  feet,  or  sixteen  times  it:*  breadth  of  beam,  the  whole 
length  being  made  available  to  secure  water  lines  favorable  to  fast  speed* 
She  was  fitted  with  high  pressure  engiues,  and  her  boilers  were  on  the  prin- 
^ciple  of  those  used  on  railway  locomotives.  The  propelling  power  w^as  a 
novel  applicj^tion  of  the  screw.  She  appears  to  have  failed  for  want  of 
sufficient  stability. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  London,  sub^^equently  patented  a  similar  de- 
sign, and  proposed  to  construct  and  riiu  an  experimental  fast  express 
steamer  from  England  to  New  York.  It  was  proposed  she  should  be  eight 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  40  feet  beam,  and  have  a  flat  bottom.  She  was 
not  to  draw  more  than  H  feet  of  water  with  her  cargo,  passengers,  and  500 
tons  of  coal  on  board. t 

1865.— The  "Dunderberg"  or  "  Rochambeau." — The  steam  ram 
■*•  Dunderberg'*  waf  launched  from  the  yard  of  W.  H.  Webb,  New 
York,  July  2*2,  18G5.  Her  length  was  378  feet,  breadth  73  feet,  depth 
of  holil  23  feett  tonnage,  7060  tons.  Her  sides,  five  feet  thick,  were 
covcrefi  with  a  five-inch  plating  of  iron.  Her  guns  threw  sbells  of  500 
pounds,  and  she  was  driven  fifteen  nautical  miles  by  an  entirely  concealed 
force  of  1200  horse-power.  After  offering  her  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  about  wound  up  its  expensive  civil  war  when  she  was 
launched,  Mr.  Webb  sold  her  to  the  French  Government,  who  renamed  her 
the  **  Rochambeau,"  but  in  their  hands  she  did  not  prove  a  success* 
Having  been  built  of  unseasoned  white  oak,  she  soon  required  extensive 
repairs,  and  was  finally  broken  up  without  having  performed  any  war 
service. 

"The  *  Dunderbcrg*  was  built  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Rear 


•  We  sec  here  a  nide  type  of  the  domed  stcamihips  of  tSSi,  expected  to  make  great  speed 
ia  croBtng  the  Atlantic, 

f  See  W.  S.  Lindsay's  •♦  Merchant  Shipping.'*    Vol.  IV.,  pp.  568-575. 
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Admiral  F.  H.  Gregory,  U.  S.  N.  The  followiog  de«cnptioQ  of  this  novel 
vessel  and  her  launch  is  derived  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

"At  three  mintites  past  nine  o'clock  oa  Saturday  morning,  at  Webb's 
Yard,  New  York,  waa  launched  the  great  naval  curiosity  of  the  age.  the 
monster  iron  ram  *Dunderberg,'  the  mightiest  vessel  in  the  world.  Admiral 
Francis  H,  Gregory,  with  Commodore  Ringgold,  and  other  members  of  his 
staff,  occupied  a  stand  decorated  with  bunting,  on  shore  and  near  the  bow 
of  the  vessel.  A  large  number  of  other  distinguished  personages  were 
present. 

"The  *  Dunderberg.'  on  reaching  the  dock^  was  found  to  be  drawing  only 
fifteen  feet  aft,  thirteen  feet  amidships,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  forward. 
The  lightness  of  this  draft  i%  truly  wonderful,  and  it  is  far  less  than  many 
people  supposed  it  would  be*  The  ship,  dressed  off  in  flags  and  streamers, 
and  her  decks  covered  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  made  a  splendid  appear- 
ance in  the  water. 

"  Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  builder  of  the  *  Dunder- 
berg,* Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  prepared  the  general  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  to  combine  the  requirements  of  the  most  powerful  war  vessel  afloat, 
before  the  monitors  begun  to  dot  our  coast  line.  The  demand  for  ire-ssels 
for  blockading  and  swift  cruising  monopolized  the  attention  of  those  who 
had  the  subject  in  charge.  At  last  the  order  was  given  and  the  keel  of  the 
*  Dunderberg'  was  laid. 

"  Due  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  *  Dunderberg'  safe  in  a  heavy 
seaway,  being  intended  for  a  sea-goiug  vessel.  The  prime  necessity  of  offering 
the  utmost  resistance  to  the  missiles  of  an  enemy,  was  by  no  means  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  advantages  of  an  angular  surface  to  receive  the  enemy's  fire  has 
been  combined  with  a  great  mass  of  timber  and  the  protective  powers  of  four 
and  a  half  inches  of  solid  armor  plating.  In  general  appearance  she  will  re- 
8emble,when  afloat,  a  huge  fort  embrasured  for  a  score  of  the  heaviest  ordnance 
yet  placed  upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel.  Her  magnitude  and  novel  design 
will  bo  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  her  spars  and  outward  fittings;  but 
the  lack  of  the  con^mon  symmetry  displayed  in  marine  architecture  will  lose 
its  quaintness  and  be  changed  into  a  feeling  of  admiration  of  her  grandeur 
and  power. 

"The  whole  object  in  the  construction  of  this  noble  vessel  has  been  to  make 
the  moat  terrible  war  vessel  iu  existence;  one  that  could  protect  our  large 
harbors,  but  if  required,  launch  out  in  mid-ocean  to  meet  the  enemy,  or 
cross  over  and  place  under  contribution  any  of  the  ports  of  EuropCi  or  crush 
out  any  naval  force  that  attempted  to  impede  her  progress. 

**  The  hull  of  the  *  Dunderberg*  is  built  of  several  thousand  feet  of  solid 
timber  of  the  finest  quality  and  choicest  selef^tiou.  The  bottom  is  flat,  the 
sides  angular  and  sharp,  surmounted  by  a  casemate  of  sixteen  guns,  although 
pierced  for  twenty-one.  The  hull  U  built  of  square  logs,  bolted  together^ 
leaving  no  openings,  and  caulked  inside  as  well  as  outside.    Thii  massiva 
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structure  U  strongly  trussed  with  diagonal  braces  of  iron  fastened  inside  of 
the  solid  frame,  in  such  a  manner  it  seems  impossible  she  could  be  damaged 
by  any  ordinary  disaster.  The  hull  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  four 
inches  in  extreme  length,  and  aeventy-two  feet  ten  inches  extreme  beam. 
The  main  hold  is  twenty-two  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  depth.  Her 
tonnage  is  set  down  by  the  naval  authorities  in  the  register  as  five  thousand 
and  ninety  tona. 

The  '  Duuderberg^a*  bulkheads  are  such  she  may  properly  be  described 
a  flouble  vessel,  one  being  built  inside  the  othen  The  outer  vessel 
troyed  or  seriously  injured  the  inner  one  would  be  able  to  buoy  up  the 
tbe  mass.  The  bulkheads  run  longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely,  inclos* 
log  the  engines,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  the  coal-bunkers,  which, 
when  filled  with  coal,  give  security  to  the  engines  and  boilers  against  shot 
or  a  ram  driven  by  the  enemy. 

**  TAe  Ram  is  the  feature  of  the  *  Dunderberg,*  and  will  attract  observation 
aod  comment.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  ship  itself.  It  is  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
fashioned  into  a  huge  beak,  and  is  a  solid  mass  of  timber  extending  back 
fifty  feet,  arranged  with  a  wrought-iron  front-piece  to  protect  it  from  shot 
and  abrasion  in  contact. 

"The  planking  of  the  outer  hull  is  five  inches  in  thickness.  Outside  the 
outer  planking  is  the  covering  of  logs.  This  commences  at  nothing  and 
widens  out  at  the  top  to  seven  feet,  so  that  at  the  blige  it  is  three  feet,  and  at 
the  water-line  six  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  cushion,  which  is  filled  in  solid, 
is  placed  the  armor. 

**The  captain's  cabin  is  on  the  main  deck  and  in  the  casemate  aft.  The 
varflroom  is  on  the  berth  deck  fxh,  and  forward  of  it  will  be  the  steerage, 
ft^rtbe  junior  engineers,  midshipmen  and  mates^ 

'*8he  will  be  provided  with  four  heavy  anchors^  two  *  bowers'  and  two 
lleet  anchors  with  several  hundred  fathoms  of  chain  of  the  finest  quality  of 
ifon,  She  will  have  a  number  of  stream  anchors  and  kedges.  Two  capstans 
*in  be  placed  do  deck,  one  forward  and  one  aft,  while  forward  is  a  windlass 
of  great  power. 

"Very  large  and  improved  magastinea  and  shell-rooms  are  placed,  one 
^rwarJ  and  the  other  aft. 

"The  engine  department  ia  provided  iffith  several  large  and  powerful  pumps, 
fcr  cleftfing  the  ship  of  water  in  event  of  a  leak,  as  well  as  protection  against 
fir*'  In  addition  are  Iwo  sets  of  hand-pump3,  which  can  be  used  for  like 
P>irjK)sef,  and  besides  are  two  eight- inch  steam  pumps  which  are  worked 
ifi^lepeEdent  of  the  engine.  The  vessel  is  supplied  witn  one  of  Normandy's 
fitih-water  Condensers  capable  of  providing  two  thousand  gallons  of  drink- 
^l  water  per  day. 

'Tike  Armor. — The  armor  required  for  the  *  Dunderberg'  will  be  about 
<^tift  thousand  tons.  The  side-armor,  of  the  be^t  hammered  iron,  is  manu- 
fitoturwi  into  slabs,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  by  three  feet  in 
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width.  These  plates  are  three  and  a  half  inches^  and  are  8crew*bolted  to  the 
armor  cushion  by  one  and  a  half  inch  bolts.  The  plates  are  placed  vertically, 
and  not  horizontally »  as  in  the  case  with  the  ironclad  vessels  of  Europe.  The 
armor  of  the  casemate  13  four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  placed  vertically  on 
the  sloping  sides,  and  screw-bolted  with  one  and  a  half  inch  bolts,  which 
enter  the  wood  work  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  none  of  the  fasten inga 
passing  through  the  sides ;  eo  there  will  be  no  nuts  or  bolta  flying  about  the 
deck  in  action.  These  slabs  are  twenty-eight  inches  in  width,  and  are  eight 
feet  in  height*  The  top  of  the  casemate  will  have  a  light  bomb-proofHrmor. 
The  main  deck  outside  of  the  casemate  will  be  covered  with  thick  armor, 
and  will  be  secured  to  the  deck  by  three-quarter  inch  iron  bolta  with 
counter-sunk  heads.  The  armor  will  extend  out  over  the  shelf  which  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  screw  and  the  two  rudders. 

'*The  pilot  house  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  seven  feet  in  height^  and  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  on  the  forward  upper  deck  of  the  casemate. 

**  In  guarding  against  the  assault  of  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  Mr.  Webb  has 
arranged  the  stern  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  and  protection, 
combined  with  lightness  of  construction,  to  avoid  the  drag  of  the  water  as 
well  as  the  jar  in  a  seaway,  this  necessary  projection  pounding  upon  the 
waves.  This  marvel  of  strength,  with  its  braces  and  supports,  is  generally 
conceded  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  as  a  piece  of  skill  and  ingenatty, 

"Beneath  this  shelf  is  the  enormous  propeller,  weighing  32,000  pounds^  the 
largest  ever  cast  of  composition.  The  screw  shaft  has  no  out*board  bearing, 
but  works  upon  a  massive  metal  stern  bearing,  line<i  with  strips  of  lignum 
vUw,  The  screw  is  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
hub,  and  tapering  down  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  edge  of  the  four 
blades,  and  has  a  pitch  of  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet. 

**The  main  rudder  is  abaft  the  propeller,  and  is  a  massive  wooden  structure 
Forward  of  the  screw,  and  over  the  propeller  shaft,  is?  a  spare  rudder,  which 
can  be  put  in  service  should  any  accident  occur  to  the  main  rudder. 

"The  casemate  of  the  *  Dumlerberg*  surmounts  her  hull,  and  is  a  tower  of 
strength.  It  i^  constructed  of  square  logs,  each  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  is 
built  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  and  covered  over  with  a  bomb* 
proof  deck,  on  which  it  was  intended  to  place  two  turrets,  similar  to  those 
in  use  on  board  of  the  monitors.  The  casemate  will  contain  twelve  to  four- 
teen eleven-inch  Dahlgren,  and  four  fifteen-inch  Rodman  smooth  bore  guns, 
making  it  the  heaviest  armament  of  its  number  ever  placed  on  the  deck  of 
any  vessel.  The  *  Duuderberg*  contract  price  was  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"The  hull  of  the  vessel  from  below  the  water-line  ri^ea  to  the  gUDwale  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  wheu  it  joins  the  caseraatCi  which  Inclines 
inward  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty-five  degrees.  This,  it  is  expected,  will 
'shed'  shot  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty. 

"To  support  the  immense  weight,  anfl  give  strength  to  the  bottom  of  tha 
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fabric,  the  vcseel  has  an  enormous  keel  aiad  four  keelsons,  on  which  rest  the 
bed  plates  of  the  engines,  and  furnish  th^  foundation  for  the  upright  stau- 
cbiona  or  supports  which  aid  in  holding  up  the  weight  of  the  casemate  and 
its  contents. 

"The  *Dunderberg'  will  be  rigged  as  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  i.  f.,  having 
rds  upon  her  foremast  and  fore-and-aft  ^ails  upon  her  mainniasL  She  will 
pread  several  thousand  yards  of  canvas,  which  will  steady  her  in  a  seaway 
and  aid  her  in  making  a  passage  across  the  ocean  or  cruising  at  sea  or  along 
oar  sborep.    'She  will  be  provided  with  boats  to  accommodate  six  hundred 

•*  General  Dimensions  of  the  Shu-, 

Extreme  length, 

Ejtrcice  beam, 

Depth  of  main  ho]d» 

Height  of  cftsemate, 

Length  of  ram, 

Draught  when  ready  for  *ca, 

Displacement, 

Tonnage, 

Weight  of  iron  armor, 

»*  Dimensions  of  Engines,  Boilers,  Etc 

CyUn«lcrs  (twc)  ^ach, 
Stroke  of  pistons, 

Boilers — six  main  and  two  donkey. 
Depth  of  boilers, 
Height  of  boilers,     . 
Fronl  of  boilers, 
Weight  of  boilers,     , 
Boiler  surface, 
Grate  surface, 
Condenser  surface. 
Diameter  of  propeller, 
htch  of  propeller,     * 
Weight  of  propeller. 
Capacity  of  coal-bunkcre, 
Actual  horse  power, 
Nominal  horsepower, 

*'The  Engines. — The  *Dunderberg*  will  be  propelled  by  two  Jiorizontal 
Dtctacting  condensing  engines  of  five  thousand  actual  horse-power,  sub- 
jected to  the  most  critical  inspection  at  the  instance  of  the  Navy  Department, 
ftfid  pronounced  without  fault  or  blemish  in  any  respect.  They  are  massive, 
*^Wiful  and  powerful,  and  reflect  credit  upon  their  builders.  The  cylinders 
*^two  in  number  and  each  one  hundred  inches  in  internal  diameter,  with 
lorty^five  inches  stroke  of  piston.    These  enormous  cylinders  were  bored  out 
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horizoQ tally  to  prevent  springiug.  The  engines  have  one  of  Allen'e  patent 
surface  condensers,  of  the  tubular  pattern,  ten  feet  in  width,  t^'enty*&ix  fe€t 
long,  and  five  feet  deep.  The  air  circulating  and  condensing  pumps  are 
if^rorked  independently.  The  air  pump  has  two  steam  cylinders,  36x36  inches^ 
working  the  pump,  which  is  also  36x36  inches.  The  circulating  pumps,  two 
in  number,  and  tlie  condenser  pumps,  33x36  inches,  with  36-inch  cylinders 
and  45-inch  stroke.  There  is  one  bilge-pump  for  each  engine,  audi  two 
donkey -pumps  with  9*inch  cylinders  and  12-inch  stroke.  There  are  four 
blowers  for  ventilation,  driven  by  independent  engines. 

"  The  main  engines  are  reversed  by  two  small  engines  which  can  be  con- 
trolled  by  a  small  boy.  The  engines  will  make  sixty  revolutions  per  minute, 
ordinary  speed,  on  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  steam.  The  pumping, 
air-condensing  and  circulating  engines  will  run  at  forty-five  revolutions  per 
minute*  A  prominent  feature  of  the  engine  department  of  the  *  Dunder- 
berg'  is  the  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  the  placing  of  the  line-shafting 
and  bearing  of  the  propel ler-shait  The  main  bearings  are  forty  inches  ia 
length,  and  are  provided  with  hollow  brasses  for  water  circulation.  The 
thrust*bearing  has  thirteen  thrust-collars  on  the  shafl,  and  in  addition  a  ball- 
thrust  is  attached.  Steam  is  furnished  to  the  engines  by  six  horizontal 
tubular  boilers,  each  thirteen  feet  in  depth,  seventeen  feet  six  inche^s  in 
height,  and  twenty-one  feet  five  inches  front  The  furnaces  are  situated  in 
two  tiers,  with  ten  furnaces  to  each  boiler,  making  a  total  of  sixty  furnaces 
in  the  main  boilers.  There  are  two  donkey-boilers,  each  with  four  furnaces^ 
The  smoke-pipe  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  where  it  passea  through  the 
gun*room  it  is  shot-proof.  It  contains  a  gratiDg  to  prevent  anything  being 
thrown  down  to  damage  the  boilers.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  size  of 
the  8moke*stack  when  we  state  that  it  is  sufficiently  commodious,  standing 
upright,  to  accommodate  twenty  persons  seated  around  a  table  placed  inside. 
Bulkheads  of  iron  are  placed  transversely  at  each  end  of  the  space  occupieti 
by  the  boilers  and  machinery ;  these  extend  from  the  floors  up  to  the  spar- 
deck,  and  form  water-tight  compartments  of  sufficient  capacity  to  float  the 
%hip  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  coal-bunkers  have  a  capacity  of  one 
thousand  tons.  The  projieller  shaft  is  in  four  sections,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  in  length  ;  it  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  four  main  journals.  The  stern  bearing  is  of  brass,  and  extends  out^ 
side  of  the  vessel  two  feet.  The  engines  are  expected  to  give  the  screw  sixty 
revolutions  per  minute,  working  at  an  ordinary  and  regular  rate  of  speedy 
although  it  is  believed  in  case  of  need  they  can  be  worked  up  as  high  as 
seventy-five  or  eighty  turns.  The  former  rate  can  be  attained  with  twenty- 
five  pounds  pressure  of  steam,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  donkey-boilers  and 
full  firing,  steam  can  be  raised  to  forty  pounds.  The  contract  calls  for  a 
epeed^  of  fifteen  knots  per  hour.  The  *  Dunderberg'  will  carry  from  ten  to. 
fifteen  days  coaL  The  cost  of  the  CDginea  and  boilers  will  be  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars/* 


I 
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1866. — The  Double-txjrbeted  Monitors  **Monadnock"  akd  "Mi- 
A-KTOSOMIAH." — This  class  of  vessels  was  never  designed  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, but  for  harbor  defense  and  operations  upon  the  coast  of  the  United 
8tAt€e,  aud  owing  to  the  foundering  of  the  original  "Monitor''  oif  Cape 
Ha^rteras,  and  another  of  these  vessels  in  the  blockade  off  Charleston,  an 
impression  prevailed  that  they  could  not  be  sent  with  safety  outside  the  har- 
bors in  which  they  were  constructed.     To  dispel  this  false  impression  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  decided  to  send  the  •'Miantonomiah"  across  the  At- 
lacitic  to  Europe  and  return,  and  the  "  Monadnock ''  via  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  California^  but  not  without  accompanying  vessels  to  tow  them  if 
needed,  and  to  ensure  the  saiety  of  their  crews  in  case  of  disaster  or  ship- 
wreck.   The   "Monadnock,"   after   navigating   the  Atlantic  and   Pacific, 
reached  San  Francisco  in  safety  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Mare  Island 
Kavy  Yard,  where  an  iron  vessel  of  the  same  name  and  similar  dimensions 
l^ias  since  been  built,  to  receive  lier  engines  and  machinery,  the  old  wooden 
^■u  11  having  become  decayed.     The  "  Mian tqnomiah,'*  a  vessel  of  the  same 
^Eze  and  type,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  passed  up  the  Baltic  to  Cronstadt,  visited 
Kxtiany  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the  United 
States,     Like  her  sister  vessel,  her  wooden  hull  having  become  decayed,  hag 
■ri)e<5ii  replaced  by  an  iron  one,  and  her  iron  plating  has  been  exchanged  for 
^Viie  of  compound  steel. 

The  "Monadnock/'  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Francis 
bji&i*  Bunce,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  November  2, 1865,  in  company 
^rwith  the  "  Vanderbilt  '*  and  "  Powhatan,"  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  **  Tus- 
carora,"  a  screw  ship,  and  arrived  at  St,  Thomas,  W.  I,,  November  11,  after 
*  somewhat  stormy  passage  of  nine  days.  "The  *  Monadnock*  behaved  so 
,  ^ell  At  sea,**  says  Commodore  John  Rodgers  in  his  official  report,  "  as  to  in- 
^m  ftpire  her  officers  not  only  with  confidence,  but  with  enthusiasm  at  her  per- 
^  furniaace  as  a  sea-boat.  They  do  not  doubt  her  ability  to  go  anywhere,**  At 
I  8t.  Thomas  she  was  visited  by  Santa  Anna.  ex-President  of  Mexico.  Captain 
I  Buijce,  in  his  report  from  thence,  says  :  **  The  engines  have  not  stopped  except 
^^  i^  obedience  to  the  bell.  She  has  made  an  average  speed  of  5.85  knots  per 
^H  li«>Uf,  the  greatest  distance  run  in  any  one  day  being  162;  the  least,  79.5. 
^m  ^  icuddiog  she  behaves  well,  her  propeller  guarding  the  rudder  against 
^B  heav;  shocks,  A  head  sea  has  but  little  effect  on  her.  Her  motion  is 
^m  p«atest  with  the  sea  abaft  the  beam;  but  her  roll,  though  quick  and  short, 
^r  tt  ejwy."    On  her  voyage  to  St.  Thomas  she  consumed  213  tons  of  coal,  or 

■  in  average  of  23  tons,  8  cwt.  daily.  On  the  26th  of  November  she  arrived 
I       *t  J^alute  Islandj  French  Guiana,  having  made  an  average  speed  of  6.01 

■  *iioU  per  hour  on  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  25  tons,  19  cwt.  of  coal. 
I      Oa  ih^*  iQ^\^  pf  December  she  was  at  Clara,  Brazil,  after  a  passage  from 

■  Baliite  Island  of  nine  days,  five  hours,  having  made  an  average  speed  of 
^L  5.34  knots  per  hour  on  a  daily  expenditure  of  27 i  tons  of  coal.  On  the 
^H  ^^th  of  December  she  arrived  at  Bahia  in  company  with  the  attending  squad- 
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In  bcr  present  condition  she  is  as  perfectly  safe  and  tru.^tworthy  a  vessel 
Br  cruising  in  any  piirt  uf  the  world  as  a  vessel  can  be  relying  on  steam 
alone  for  its  motive-power,  and  twice  aa  safe  as  most  steamers,  for  she  has 
two  independent  pairs  of  steam-engines,  either  of  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  * 
the  ship  under  control  in  any  weather,  and  to  propel  her  in  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  sea  five  knots  per  hour.  At  sea  she  has  never  needed  or 
received  assistance  of  any  kind  whatever  from  other  %'esseJs,  and  therefore  I 
regard  her,  or  any  vessel  of  her  class,  as  thoroughly  competent,  independent 
ruigers/' 

^ucb  was  the  successful  voyage  of  the  tii'st  turreted  vessel  from  the  At- 
'►utie  to  the  Pacific*     It  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  eafe  voyages  of  two 
^UgU- turreted  monitors  to  Callao,  which  had  been  i*oM  to  the  agents  of  the 
*^fuvian  Government  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates** 
1'iTK  **  MiANTONOMAii  **  AND  Heh  Voyaoe* — We  Dow  turn  to  the  voy- 
Z^  of  the  sister  ship,  and  her  crossing  and  recrossiug  the  Atlantic*     The 
_   Alinnlunomah  *'  left  New  York  under  the  command  of  Commander  J.  C. 
®^«iumont,  and  under  the  escort  of  the  paddle-wheel  steamship  **  Augusta," 
^^ci  (louble-ender  **  Ashuelot,'*  May  Gth,and  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  10th, 
•^IHl  Halifax  on  the  18th,  and  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  on  the 
**^<1,  and  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  June  16th,  at  4  p.  m*,  after  a  pleas- 
it.  passage  across  the  Atlantic  of  ten  days,  and  having  been  in  tow  of  the 
-A^ugufita;  *  **  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or  precaution,"  more  than  nccessityp 
^    g^nat  portion  of  tbe  way,  the  **  Miantonomah '*  consuming  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  coal.    Captain  Murray,  in  his  reports,  says :  **  I  think  she  could  have 
croaged  over  alone.     Heavy  weather  does  not  appear  to  materially  affect  the 
Bpeed  or  rolling  of  the  *  Monitor/  for  while  the  other  vessels  were  lurching 
iil>out,  and  their  progress  checked  by  heavy  seas,  she -went  along  corapara- 

Wcly  undisturbed  or  unchecked/*     On  the  23d  of  June  the  *'Miantono-» 

[tunli''  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  England.     Mr.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  United  States  Navy,  joined  her  at  Halifax,  and  took  passage  in  her  to 

\  QueeastowD,  where  he  left  her,  being  a  special  messenger  to  the  Emperor  of 

wiasiajjearing  the  congratulations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  his 

^^cape  from  assassination*     He  rejoined  her,  however,  at  Cherbourg.^France, 

^^i  left  her  again  at  Kiel.     The  '*  Miantononiah"  afterwards  made  an  ex* 

^^nded  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  most  of  the  principal  naval 


•iTic  iwo  monitors,  "Catawba'*  and  "  Oneota,"  of  1,054  tons,  fitted  with  Ericsson's 

P***"!  trunk  engines,  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Government  by  the  agents  of 

***c  Peruvian  Government,  and  added  to  the  navy  of  the   Republic  under  the  names  of 

*^nc<i  Capac  "  and  •*  Atahuallpa."    They  arrived  at  Callao  in  May,  1870,  after  a  prolonged 

^^H*^  of  eighteen  months,  having  steamed  12^000  miles,  the  engine  having  made  4,500,000 

'^o^utions.     In  latitude  44**   50'  S,  in  the   Pacific  they  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale, 

**'th  not  only  tried  the  strength  of  the  ship,  but  it5  sea-going  qualities.    The  monitors 

^'^'^  spltndid  sea-boats,  their  heaviest  rolling  being  but  seven  degrees,  while  their  convoy 

*••  lulling  twenty-eight  degrees. 
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ports,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  via  tbe  West  Indief^  arriviDg  at 
Philadelphia  in  July*  1867.,  after  having  steamed  1 7,767  miles.  Her  perform- 
ance was  in  every  respect  as  satisfactory  as  was  that  of  the  **  Monad  nock/* 
Everywhere  she  was  an  object  of  interest  and  attention.  In  England  she  wa« 
visited  by  the  Lords  of  the  Adoiiralty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dukes  of  Edin- 
burgh, Argyle,  Sutherland,  and  other  high  dignitaries ;  in  Copenhagen,  by  tbe 
King  of  Denmark*  and  the  royal  family,  and  her  arrival  at  Cronstadt  with 
the  "Augusta"  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  naval  fete.  Indeed,  her  whole 
cruise  in  Northern  Europe  proved  one  continued  ovation*  At  Hamburg, 
Rear  Admiral  Popofi',  the  distinguished  naval  constructor  of  the  Russian 
Navy,  came  on  board,  and  with  his  staff  took  passage  in  her  to  Cronstadt, 
and  was  delighted  with  his  trip  and  the  performance  of  the  monitor. 

The  recrossing  tbe  Atlantic  was  accomplished  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  as  regards  weather,  but  the  monitor,  in  consequence  of  a  foul 
bottom,  did  not  behave  as  well,  her  average  speed  being  but  six  and  a  half 
knots  instead  of  seven,  which  was  the  average  made  during  the  run  from  St. 
Johns  to  Queenstown^  On  both  passages  she  was  aided  a  greater  part  of 
the  time  by  the  tow-line  of  the  **  Augusta/'  From  Naples  to  Philadelphia, 
a  distance  of  7,500  miles,  head  winds  were  encountered  in  only  two  instances, 
vh*^  on  the  second  day  out  from  Naples,  and  the  day  before  die  arrived  in 
the  Delaware, 

After  these  two  voyages  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  but  the  larger 
class  of  monitors  were  seaworthy  vessels^  capable  of  crusiiing  the  Atlantic, 
or  visiting  the  most  distant  seas  when  necessity  required  them  tn,  th.>ii^^ 
their  particular  province  is  the  defense  of  our  coasts  and  harbors. 

The  tonnage  of  the  "  Monadnock**  and  **  Mlantouomah/*  then  liuilding, 
is  stated  in  the  United  States  J\ ai»f/  Jicf/ister  for  1864,  by  the  old  measurementi 
^B  1,564  tons  each.  In  1866,  by  the  new  measurement,  the  '*  Miantononmh  ** 
is  1,225  tons  ;  the  "Monadnock  "  1,091,  which  infers  a  difference  of  model. 
They  continued  to  he  so  reported  until  the  register  of  1881,  where  bath  are 
stated  to  have  a  tonnage  of  1,226  tons  and  a  displacement  of  3,815  tons. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  seaworthiness  of  these  vessels  sug* 
gested  the  idea  of  the  domed  and  niastless  steamship  '*  Meteor,"  now  (1882) 
building,  which  is  to  make  a  rapid  transit  of  the  Atlantic,  if  the  eicpccta- 
tion  of  her  constructor  and  owners  is  fulfilled. 

18H6.— British  Steam  Invention  fok  Tkn  Year?  Preceding* — ^Uta 
British  Patent  Othce  has  published  a  series  of  classified  abridgroentJ  of 
specifications  of  patents  in  fifty-five  handy  volumes,  which  contain  all  the 
patents  of  the  particular  subjects  treated  in  each  volume  that  have  ht^n 
refiorted  from  the  establisbraeut  of  tlie  Patent  Office  up  to  a  late  date.  Xo 
such  index  of  American  inveutiou  has  been  issued  by  tbe  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  the  inquirer  has  to  search  through  the  records  of  ooe 
hundred  years  to  select  what  he  particularly  wants. 

Thus  the  two  12mo  volumes  of  333  and  340  pages  each, "  on  mariim 
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propulsions  exclusire  of  eails/*  contain  abridgraents  of  every  patent  on  that 
subject  isaued  from  the  British  Patent  Office  from  1()18  to  hS6G. 

The  second  volume  showB  tliat  between  the  ten  years,  comprised  between 

January,  1*S57,  and  December,  L^GG,  17  patents  were  taken  out  for  air  ex- 

jjelled  to  propel  a  vessel,  26  for  air-pump  to  steam-engine,  26  for  fire-bars  to 

■pteam^cngine,  163  concerning  boilers,  8  for  canal  navigation,  5  for  cranks, 

EH9  for  cylinders,  74  for  condensers,  6  for  vessjels  support^ed  on  drums,  212 

for  stearn-engines,  75  for  feathering  paddles,  100  concerning  furnaces,  35  for 

■  ^vernors,  7  for  guages,  69  for  hydro-propulsion,  11  for  preventing  the  in- 
W  trustation  of  boilers,  10  for  life-boata,  etc.,  'S  for  atmospheric  engines,  4  for  gas 

eu^jaeg^  5  for  heated  air,  32  for  paddie^doats,  9^^  for  paddle-wheels,  10  for  sub- 

njcrged  wheels,  340  fur  screw  propellers,  devices  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  15  for 

refrigeratoFs  for  engines,  70  concerning  ehafls  for  paddle-whetds  or  propel- 

fcre,  3  for  starting  gear,  4  for  stoppini^  vessels,  62  for  steering,  4  ior  sub- 

^^arine  vessels,  29  for  superheating  steara,  11  for  towing,  27  for  turbines,  71 

for   valve  and  valve  gear,  3  for  revolving  vessels,  2  for  vessel  separate  for 

eogine,  and  many  other  minor  inventions ;  and  the  first  volume,  161*^-1^*57, 

contains  thirty  pages  of  index,  showing  quite  as  many  more. 

US67. — iSxEAMERS  ON'  Lake  MEMrHREMAGOG,  N.  IL— The  Memphre- 
niugugStenm  Navigation  Company  had  three  steamers  in  1867  plying  upon 
tba^t.  lake  in  New  Hampshire,  and  two  more  upon  the  stocks.  A  traveler 
dci^cribea  a  trip  in  one  of  these  boats  to  ins^peet  another  upon  the  etocks 
tliut  year. 

**  Friday  last,"  he  says,  •*!  took  a  trip  upon  the  *  Mountain  Maid*  to  Ma- 
E^g  to  inspect  the  new  boat,  She  exceeds  the  best  of  the  Wiunipiseogee 
houtsin  her  construction,  in  speed,  and  in  her  appointments,  and  will  equal 
the  largest  of  them  in  size.  She  is  not  an  American  bunt,  although  Ameri- 
cjio  capital  has  been  liberally  invested  iu  her.  She  will  fly  the  flag  vf  the 
^«i^  Dominion  of  Canada  (supposing  that  to  be  diflcrent  from  the  British 
^^^Uting). 

**  The  name  of  the  steamer  is  taken  from  Mount  Oxford,  the  highest 
^oniiiain  in  Canada,  which  stands  a  sentinel  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  rear- 
^**6  its  pyramid  almost  tive  thousand  feet  from  its  waters.  The  hull  k  iron, 
Ibfe  pirttes  having  been  made  and  fitted  upon  the  Clyde.  Her  length  is  one 
"**  t4<l red  and  seventy  feet ;  her  low  pressure  engine  has  a  thirty-six  inch 
cylinder  and  ten  feet  stroke,  and  is  of  superior  finish. 

**  The  company  has  purchased  the  *  Mountain  ^laid*  and  rebuilt  lier.  The 
'  ^Xford^  is  to  make  two  trips  a  day  through  the  hike.  The  '  Maid*  will  run 
^  Ha  auxiliary  freight  and  tow-boat/' 

*T*be  **  Mountain  Maid**,being  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  plcasure- 
**^<=ker8,  an  iron  steamer  was  built  and  placed  on  the  lake.  The  hull  was  built 
"^^  the  Clyde.     It  was  brought  over,  and  the  steamer  completed  at  Magog. 

■  It  Uone  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  four  water-tight 
f  ^Bapartments,  and  is  conveniently  fitted  up  with  diniug-saloon  and  ladies' 

<^^iu.    It  was  christened  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake/'    It  runs  aeve\i\.^^u  \ca\^ 
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an  hour,  makes  two  daily  trips  between  Newport  aud  Magog,  and  takes  ihree 
hours  to  niake  the  run  from  oue  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  incJudiog  etopg. 

In  addition  to  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Lake/^  there  are  a  nutnl>er  of  s^znaller 
steamers  at  Newport. 

18G9. — Steamer  on  the  Great  8axt  Lake, — The  "  Kate  Corser/' the 
first  steamer  to  cross  the  American  *'Dead  Sea,"^ — the  Great  Salt  Lake — and 
employed  for  some  time  in  transporting  tiea  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
in  1869  made  a  succeadul  trip  up  Bear  River  to  Coriune.  The  local  news- 
paper says,  "  On  nearing  the  city  the  circus  band-wagon  containing  the  baud* 
with  several  other  carriages,  started  to  meet  licr.  About  one  mile  below 
she  steamed  to  ehore  and  took  them  aboartk  She  stemmed  the  current  (ad- 
mirably, and  bore  up  to  the  city  like  a  6 wan,  amid  the  sound  of  swelling 
music,  the  deafcniug  boom  of  anvib,  and  the  cheers  of  the  throng  upon  the 
river's  bank/'  Bear  River  was  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  falls  or 
rapids;  the  current,  however,  was  very  strong. 

Extraordinary  Inland  YoYAt;E,— On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1869, 
the  steamer  "H^len  Brooks"  leil  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  Bayou  Tcche, 
Louisiana,  She  left  Baltimore  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay»  and  paised 
through  the  State  of  Dehiwarc  by  canal ;  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  ;  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  canal ;  down  the  Rantan 
River  to  New  York  City ;  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Troy ;  through  the  Slate 
of  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo;  thence  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  to 
Chicago  ;  down  through  the  Illinois  Canal  to  the  Illinois  River  ;  and  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  arriving,  at  Napoleon  October  14,  18C9,  aOer  a 
circuitous  journey  of  over  three  thousand  miles* 
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1872. — From  1841  to  1872  forty-four  steiitushtps,  employed  on  voyages 

tweea  the  United  State?,  England,  and  the  Continent,  were  lost.  Four, 
of  the^se  were  wooden  paddle-wheel  steamers,  the  remainder  were  iron  vessels. 

The  "  President;*  ''  City  of  Glasgow,"  "  City  of  Boston,"  "  Pacific,"  "Tern- 
pest,*'  **  United  Kingdom/'  and  "Miua  Thomas"  foundered  at  sea,  and  were 
never  heard  from.  Between  1857  and  1864  nine  iron  steamers,  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Portland,  Maine,  were  lost 

1867. — Petroleum  ab  Fuel  on  Board  Steamers. — Under  authority 
of  an  act  approved  April  27^  18(56,  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  for 
testing  the  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  under  marine  boilers,  an  elaborate 
0eriefi  of  experiments  was  made  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  b:>ard  the 
United  States  steamer  **  Palos/'  a  first-class  screw  tug-boat  of  J550  toii.«,  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  crude  petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  generating  steam  in 
manne  boilers,  the  burning  apparatus  being  the  invention  of  Mr.  H«mry  R. 
Foote.  The  steamer  made  a  successful  excursion  down  the  harbor  and 
back,  and  the  experiments  were  continued  at  the  wharf  for  several  months, 
but  the  general  result  was  not  considered  satisfactory.  About  the  same 
time  other  experiments  were  made  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with  the 
same  fuel  and  the  boilers  and  apparatus  invented  by  Clark  Fisher,  an  en- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Navy.  Also,  amoug  other  systems  of  burning 
petroleum  under  the  same  boilers,  was  tried  that  of  Mr.  Simon  Stevens,* 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  convenience,  health,  comfort  and  safety 
were  against  the  use  of  petroleum  in  steam-vessels,  and  that  the  only  advan- 
tage lihown  was  a  not  very  important  reduction  in  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
fuel  carried. 

1807. — Up  to  1807  the  largest  and  fiLstCi^t  merchant  ocean  steamer  built 
on  the  American  continent  was  the  "Adriatic**  of  the  Collins'  Line.     The 
hull  was  343  10-12  feet  long  on  the  load-line,  and  her  extreme  breadth  j 
343  10-12  feet.     Her  displacement  was  5/233  tons. 

1870.^ — The  "Palos." — The  first  United  States  steamer  to  pass  through 
the  Suez  Canal  was  the  **  Palos,**  fourth-rate,  Commander  L,  A.  Beardslee, 
which  entered  the  canal  at  Port  Said  on  the  morning  of  August  9,  1870. 
I^eaving  it  on  the  11th  at  7  a«m.  the  steamer  arrived  at  Ismaillia  at  3  p.m., 
having  been  detained  three  hours  in  the  **gares"  waiting  for  steamers 
coming  from  the  southward  to  pass,  and  after  several  other  detentionf*  at 
**gare8**  arrive«l  at  Suez  at  1.30  p.m.,  August  13,  1870,  having  been  under- 
watf  in  the  canal  seventeen  hours. 

Commander  Beardslee  reported  that  the  canal  for  its  entire  length  at  that 
date  had  a  nearly  level  floor,  with  from  24  to  28  feet  of  water,  72  feet  wide, 
and  that  a  vessel  drawing  1(>  feet  had  a  channel  116  feet  in  width. 

1870. — The  "Hothpur,"  the  first  iron-clad  coustructetl  chietly  as  a  ram 
for  tho  Hoyal  Navy,  was  launched  in  1870. 


*  See  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  NAvy,  Decembcs  2, 1867.     Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bufcfta  of  Steam  Eagineering. 
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1870, — Compound  Engines  ix  tre  Koyal  Navy, — The  wooden  screi 
corvette  **  Briton  "  was  taken  out  of  Sheernesa  harbor  on  the  10th  of  Jun« 
1870,  for  a  final  trial  of  her  engines  and  the  newly  invaited  plan  of  reheat- 
ing the  steam  on  its  passage  from  a  small  to  a  large  cylinder.  The  London 
Times  said  :  "  The  value  of  the  invention  was  amply  proved ;  the  trial 
having  finally  disposed  of  the  long-vexed  question  as  to  the  best  means  of 
ecunonuzing  fuel  in  steamships."  The  "Briton"  was  kept  at  full  speed  for 
four  consecutive  hours,  the  engines  making  seventy-seven  revolution?,  the 
€peed  being  over  twelve  knots,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  only  1.3  pound 
per  hor«e-power  per  hour,  the  average  couaumption  of  coal  on  He 
Majesty *s  steamers  having  before  ranged  from  3  to  4  pounds  per  horse-power 
a,n  hour.     A  previous  trial  of  the  *'  Briton"  had  not  been  as  succeesful, 

1871. — Compound  Eniunes  in  the  United  States  Navy. — ^Thia  ye 
Chief  Engineer  J,  W,  King,  U.  S,  N.,  made  a  strong  report  in  favor  of  com* 
pound  engines,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Fairfield  Works  on  the  Clyde 
bad  completed  one  hundred  and  lliirtyj^air^  of  compound  engines,  and  had 
then,  at  the  time  nf  his  visit,  twenty-two  pairs  under  construction,  uU  for 
ocean  steamers.  That  firm  or  company  was  then  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  com  pound  system,  and  it^  productions  accepted  as  the  best  types.* 

In  consequence  of  this  favorable  report,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy  ordered  all  new  vessels  and  those  requiring  new  engines 
to  be  fitted  with  those  of  tlio  compound  type.!  In  December,  1872,  Chief 
Engineers  Charles  H.  Loring  and  Charles  H.  Baker  made  a  very  0traQ| 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  favor  of  compound  engines. 

1872. — FrEL  Savings  Exrt!RiMKNT. — In  1872  a  discovery  was  made  by 
which  the  cost  of  steam- j^ower,  it  was  claimed,  was  reduced  sixty  |3er  c«^it. 
It  was  put  into  practical  operation  at  the  Atlantic  Works  in  Boston*  By  n 
Hove!  process  the  great  amount  of  heat  that  escapes  iat«)  the  air  iu  the 
wa^te  or  exhaust  steam  from  engines  is  utilized  by  conducting  it  through 
thi?  tubes  of  a  boiler  filled  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  *'a  fluid  which 
boils  at  110°  Fah.,  and  at  the  temperature  of  exhaust  eteam  gtve^  &  pres- 
ire  of  si3£ty-five  pounds  to  the  inch  iu  the  boiler;"  the  vapor  formed  ii 
lig  boiler  is  used  to  drive  an  engine,  instead  of  steam,  and  after  being  usetlj 
ii  condensed  by  cooling,  pum|>ed  inUi  Uie  holler  Again,  and  used  cootinu* 
ously  without  loss. 

C!art*ful  experiments  proved  that  the  fuel  re<piircd  to  produce  one  hundred 
hor«*-power  with  the  best  engines  then  in  use  %vould  by  this  process  produc 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  oenlj 
iu  the  power  obtained  by  the  same  consumption  of  fuel. 

For  making  a  careful  test  of  this  proceas*  two  new  engines  af  the  same 


^  lUport  ef  J.  W.  King,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  ^tcom  Engineering,  to  the  Se<t«- 
Uff  of  f he  N,avy ,  nctol>CT  30,  1 87 1 . 
f  See  SccrcUry  of  Navy  Report,  1S71. 
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size  and  construction  were  put  up  at  tlie  Atlantic  Works;  one  was  run  by 
steam  iu  the  usual  manner,  while  th€  heat  that  eacaj>ed  in  the  exhaust  from 
this  engine  wa^  used  to  heat  a  boiler  and  drive  the  second  engine.  A  care- 
ful meiLsureuaent  of  the  power  produced  by  ciich  of  tlie  engines  showed  that 
while  the  first  engine,  worked  by  steam  in  the  usual  way,  produced  6.23 
horse-power,  the  second  engine,  worked  entirely  by  the  waste  heat  escaping 
in  the  exhaust  from  the  first,  produced  il.l2  horse-power,  the  two  together 
producing  15.35  horse-power  with  the  fuel  requiretl  to  drive  the  steam- 
eogine  alone, 

Hie  coal  required  to  run  a  steam -engine  of  one  hundred  horae-povver,  of 
Ihe  W&i  doss  in  u^^e,  is  about  four  thou.'sand  pound^s  per  day,  or  six  hundred 
tons  a  year.  It  was  claimed  by  thid  discovery  the  same  engine  could  be  run 
with  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per  day,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  tons 
per  year,  saving  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  each 
hundred  horse-power  produced. 

For  steam-vessels  the  advantages  of  this  process  would  be  greater  than  for 
stationary  engines,  as  a  large  amount  of  room  occupied  by  coal  would  be  saved, 
and  could  be  used  for  freight.  The  vessel  could  also  carry  fuel  to  la^t  through 
a  much  longer  voyage,  enabling  steam  to  compete  with  suiling-ve^ssel^  on 
long  voyages  advantageously. 

1873. — The  Cable  BTEA3IKR  ** Faraday." — Thi-?  va<.sel  was  built  in  1873 

for  laying  Atlantic  cables.     Slie  is  3G6  feet  in  length,  had  52  feet  beam^  is 

36  feet  iu  depth  and  measures  5,000  tons  gross,  but  caji  carry  6,000  tons 

I  dead  weight.  Her  iron  hull,  in  addition  to  the  reuuirements  of  **  Lloyds,"  waa 

Fenormously  strengthened  to  tit  her  for  the  service  for  which  she  was  buili.  8he 

U  fitted  with  three  cable  tanks  constructed  of  plate-iron,  which  form  a  series 

of  double  arches  supporting  the  sides  of  the  vessel.     These  tanks  are  united 

together  and  to  the  general  fabric  of  the  hull  by  five  iron  decks*     The  vessel 

is  double*bottomed,  the  space  between  the  two  bottoms  being  a  network  of 

iron  girders  for  carrying  the  cable  tanks,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  Ion- 

gitudinal  strength  to  that  portion  of  the  hull.     The  space  is  further  utilized 

for  carrying  water  ballast,  to  trim  the  vessel  as  the  cable  is  run  out,  and  to 

enable  her  to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  without  cargo  or  other 

weight  beyond  fuel.     In  outward  appearance  the  *'  Faraday"  is  unlike  other 

ocean  steamers,  Ijcr  bow  and  st^fi-n  being  of  the  same  form,  and  she  la  fitted 

with  a  rudder  at  both  ends.     She  has  two  surface  condensing  engines,  each 

working  a  separate  screw.    The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  obtain 

increased  steering  or  manoeuvring  power,  which  is  a  very  important  condition 

in  cable  laying. 

l«7o.— The  DotrBLE-HULL  '*  Castalia." — To  provide  ample  accommoda- 
iionjfor  all  classes  of  passengers  under  shelter  as  well  a!^  on  deck,  to  reduce 
the  motion  of  rolling  and  pitching  to  a  minimum,  and  to  keep  the  draft  to  six 
««t,  80  that  the  steamer  could  enter  the  channel  porta  on  both  sides  at  every 
•tato  of  tide,  the  "Castalia  "  was  built  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works.     She  may 
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be  roughly  described  as  the  two  halves  of  a  Jongitudioally  uvjuta  null" 
290  feet  long»  placed  2i>  feet  apart,  and  strongly  bound  together.  Under 
this  deck  worked  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels,  side  bif  »ide,on  two  separate  shafts, 
BO  that  each  wheel  could  be  worked  independently  by  two  pairs  of  engines* 
one  pair  on  each  half  of  the  vessel.  The  division  of  the  hull  provided  a 
deck  »icti/  feet  wide.  Before  and  behind  the  engine  were  state  sato'ioa 
enclosed  by  the  hurricane  deck  running  the  whole  width  of  the  vessel. 
There  were  aUo  decks  below  running  fore  and  afk  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
double  bow  in  the  separate  hulls.  The  '*Gastalia''  had  accommodation  for 
one  thousand  passengers, 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Tinies  says  of  this  steamer : 
**  Returning  from  our  autumnal  tour  we  determined  to  give  the  ' '  a-inia* 
a  trial.  The  weather  was  unusually  boisterous;  at  Calais  it  was  tlilJiruk  to 
stand  against  the  gust  of  wind  which  swept  across  the  pier.  Outside,  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  the  usual  discomfort  of  the  passage  presented  themselves 
to  us.  The  *  Castalia/  when  she  left  the  pier,  seemed  to  glide  to  the  tur- 
bulent waters  outside.  For  a  moment  it  puzzlefl  one  to  find  the  deck  as  firm 
and  level  as  a  dinner  table,  and  yet  waves  breaking  all  around.  We  per* 
formed  the  passage  to  Dover  in  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter;  the  motion 
was  very  slight  indeed,  about  as  much  as  in  the  ordinary  steamers  after  they 
get  within  the  harbor  of  Dover  or  Calais — every  few  minutes  there  was  one 
single  roll  of  about  three  degree**.  There  was  no  tremulous  motion  from  the 
paddles.  I  explored  the  saloons  for  indications  of  straining,  but  found 
none;  the  surface  of  the  paint  was  without  a  shadow  of  a  crack,  and  through- 
out the  passage  there  was  no  creaking  noise.  When  we  arrived  in  Dover 
the  decks  before  and  aft  of  the  funnels  ivere  as  dry  as  when  we  left  Calais, 
The  sea  was  enough  to  try  the  regular  steamers,  but  on  board  the  *Castalia* 
children  were  playing  about,  BTerj  one  was  perfectly  comfortable,  and  I  can 
safely  stat«  that  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  crossed  the  Channel  without  seeiog 
a  sign  of  sickness.'* 

1875, — The  "  BKasEMER.'' — This  vessel  was  constructed  for  the  Chauue] 
service  to  combioe  great  speed,  a  light  draft,  and  the  least  possible  rnll« 
log  and  pitching  motions,  and  to  atiljrd  passengers  crossing  the  Channel  the 
quickest  transit  with  the  greatest  amount  of  ease,  at  an  immersion  so  small 
that  the  vessel  could  enter  the  existing  English  and  French  harbors  at  all 
times  of  the  tide.  The  *'  Bessemer'*  was  designed  by  K.  J.  Reed,  ex*con- 
structor  to  the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  exception  of  her  anti*seasick  6wingiii||f 
saloon,  which  was  the  invention  of  Mr,  Be^emer.  The  vessel  was  so  nevel 
in  her  construction  as  to  be  an  object  of  great  interesL  She  was  three  him-' 
dred  and  iifty  feet  long  at  the  waterdine,  and  forty-eight  feet  at  each  end; 
the  deck  was  only  four  feet  above  the  line  of  flotation,  so  that  io  rough 
weather  the  sea  would  wa^h  over  these  low  ends.  The  decks  on  this  pur* 
tion  of  the  vessel  had  a  considerable  curve,  and  the  «dei  of  the  ship  went 
rounded  off  so  that  thi*  watrr  mii^'Iit  ♦►scape.     This  f<.rm  of  pnd  was  selerti^d 
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to  obviate  any  tendency  to  pitching.  Above  these  h>w  decks  was  a  breast- 
work eight  feet  high,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long  and  all  the  width 
of  the  vessel.  The  whole  of  thi;5  breastwork  deck  was  for  the  use  of  the 
pftssengers,  and  portions  fore  and  aft  of  the  pad(lle-boxes  w*ere  protected  with 
statichions.  The  vessel  was  propelled  by /our  paddle-wheels,  and  ninety 
feet  of  the  space  between  the  paddles  was  occupied  by  the  swinging  saloon. 
Beyond  this  and  at  each  end  the  space  nearest  the  saloon  wa^  occu{)ied  by  the 
eoginea  and  the  boilers.  At  one  end  of  the  bretvstwork  there  was  aecom- 
iQodation  f»jr  the  crew  and  beneath  their  quarters  stowage-room  for  pos^eu- 
gera*  luggage,  etc.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  breastwork  the  space  was 
fitted  with  cabins  for  the  ladies,  and  below  these  cabins  was  a  saloon  fifty-two 
feet  long,  fitted  with  sofa  seats  a!l  around.  Along  the  sides  of  the  breast- 
work deck,  between  the  paddle-boxes,  were  other  cabins,  smoking  and  re- 
freshment-rooms. The  "  Be^eraer**  swinging  saloon  was  about  seventy  feet 
long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  at»d  twenty  feet  high.  The  weight  of  the  saloon 
waa  borne  by  four  large  bearings,  one  at  each  end  and  two  near  the  centre. 
The  end  bearings  were  fixed  on  iron  transverse  bulkheads,  which  were  well- 
stiffened  by  fore  and  aft  ways  to  prevent  their  buckling.  The  saloon  was  a  i 
auperbly-fitted  apartment.  Tiie  top  of  it  formed  a  promenade  deck,  and  ' 
Was  fitted  all  around  with  seats«  The  saloon  was  entirely  under  the  con* 
trol  of  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  it  was  expected  the 
passengers  would  not  feel  any  more  utxpleamut  sensation  than  they  would  in 
going  up  or  down  the  Thames. 

The  swinging  saloon  was  in  the  centre  of  tlie  vessel,  and  was  enjered  by 
two  broad  stair-cases  leading  to  a  landing  connected  with  the  saloon  by  a 
flexible  tlooring.  The  aftermost  of  the  two  central  supports  was'hollow  and 
served  as  a  part  of  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  regulating  the  motion  of  the 
saloon. 

The  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engines  of  the  "  Be^ssemer**  was  750^  but 
they  could  be  worked  up  to  an  indicated  power  of  4,000,  and  were  calculated 
to  drive  the  vessel  at  a  speed  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  statute  miles  an 
hour.  The  paddle-wheels,  one  htindred  and  six  feet  apart  and  twenty-seven 
Ibet  ten  incht^  in  diameter,  were  fitted  with  twelve  feathering  floats. 

Jftiy  8,  1875. — The  "Bessemer**  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  and  back 
again,  when  her  speed  was  about  the  $^ame  as  the  ordinary  boats, 

TflE  "CalAIs-Douver/* — Another  twin  boat  for  crossing  the  Channel  be- 
tween England  and  France,  called  the  **  Calais-Douver,"  iu  some  respects 
mxk  improvement  on  the  **  Bessemer,"  has  been  built  and  is  in  successful 
wrrioe.  Her  length  is  three  hundred  and  two  feet;  breadth  over  all,  sixty  ' 
one  feet:  depth,  thirteen  feet  nine  inches;  water  space  between  the  hulls, 
twenty-four  and  a  half  feet;  draft,  seven  feet;  speed,  fourteen  and  a  half 
to  lifteen  knots.  The  diameter  of  her  cylinders  is  sixty-three  inchej* ;  stroke  1 
of  piston,  six  feet;  cut  off,  three^tenths  of  stroke  ;  revolutions  ttf  her  paddle- 
w!ii>*I,  thirty-five  per  minute;  steam   pressure,  thirty  pounds;  diameter  of 
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wheel,  twenty-four  feet;  beam  of  each  hull,  eighteen  feet  three  ioches:  hofserM 
power,  ofiOQ.     She  was  buUt  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyue.  1 

1875 — High  Speed  Boats  in  RirasrA. — In  1875  a  hi)^h<6peed  boat  was 
built  at  St*  Petersburg  oa  an  improved  plau,  who.^  nuter  hull  wa§  made 
entirely  of  Muiitx  metal,  it  beitig  cheaper  than  copper  as  a  eheadimg  for 
wooden  vesselti,  lu  a  trial  with  one  of  the  fastest  boats  she  was  victorious, 
and  accomplished  nineteen  miles  per  hour»  the  en*:ine5  making  an  average 
of  nearly  eix  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  working  with  steam  at  one 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  vessel  is  described  as  forty-eight 
feet  long  at  the  load-line,  having  six  and  one-half  feet  beani,  and  three  and 
one-half  feet  depth  of  hold,  while  her  mean  draft  was  one  foot  nine 
inches.  She  had  compound  engines  of  superior  workman.^hip  in  every  re- 
spect, which  drove  a  screw  two  feet  nine  fnches  in  diameter,  having  three 
feet  four  inches  in  pitch. 

1H7<>. — Tni'^  *'IoxA." — The  **Iouu/'  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  employed  in 
the  passenger  traffic  between  Glasgow  and  the  Western  Highlands,  bad 
cabin  accommodations  for  twelve  hundred  passengers,  and  her  long  rango  of 
saloon  houses,  with  plate-glasa  windows  fore  and  aft,  gave  her  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance. Her  dimensions  were:  Length,  250  feet ;  beam,  25  feet.  She  waa 
propelled  by  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  with  a  continued  notulnal  power 
of  180  horses.  Her  draft,  when  fully  laden,  did  not  exceed  6  feet,  and  her 
speed  under  favorable  circumstances  was  from  twenty  to  tw^euty-one  miles 
per  hour.  She  was  the  fastest  steam-v^el  in  Great  Britain,  and  one,  or  twa 
steamers  of  the  United  States  excepted  in  the  world.  ■ 

187^. — Tde"Iris."^ — There  was  in  the  British  Navy  in  187M  a  mao*ofl 
war  capable  of  steaming  twenty-one  miles  an  hour.     8he  was  a  vessel  namefl 
the  *'  Iris,"  of  nearly  four  thoU!*and  Ions  measurement,  having  a  nominal 
speed  of  seven  thousand  horse-power.     When  fully  e4uipt)ed  and  armed  »bo 
may  not  have  been  so  fleet,  hut  the  surprising  speetl  rpulized  at  Purttfujouth 
was  not  considered  the  maximum  that  the  **  Iris"  was  capal)lc  of  making.    A 
previous  trial  of  the  ship  s  engines  ha<l  not  been  so  satisfiu*tory.     At  that 
time  a  huge,  four-bladed  screw  was  fitted,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fleeM 
ness  of  the  vessel  was  due  to  reducing  the  surface  of  the  screw,  and  emplorfl 
ing  two  blades  instead  of  foun    The  engines,  powerful  a«  they  wore,  had  beco 
overweighted  by  the  screw. 

The  **  Iriis"  was  the  forerunner  of  a  steel  flotilla  of  8ix  corvettes  and  two 
<liB|mteh  boats  of  a  similar  character,  I 

By  employing  steel  in  lieu  of  iron,  it  has  been  piiv5iblc  to  eon'strurL  ruuniJ 
lighter  craft,  with  finer  lines  to  the  vessels  without  sarnficing  thuir  strengtll 
and  solidity.  The  8teel  corvettes  are  to  bo  fleet  boats,  but  have  the  bigin 
speed  of  the  "  Iris**  or  "Mercury."  They  are  intended  for  swift  cruiscrti" 
nud,  tliough  comparatively  lightly  armed,  each  of  them  have  a  pair  of  Mven- 
inch,  or  armor  piercing  guns.  They  are  named  resjiectively  the  '*  CaryiJ 
fort,"  "Champion,"  "Cleopalni/*  *•  Comus,'*  *' Conquc^at,''  and '' CuracoA,^ 
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The  "  IrU  '  and  **  Mercury**  arraanieiit  contsists  of  slxty-four  pounders;  but 
their  speed  \s  such  they  will  always  have  the  optiou  of  fighting  or  running 
ftway, 

1878.— Steamboats  tx  Curka. — A  steamboat  built  by  the  Coreaus  is  thu^t 
referred  to  io  the  North  China  Daihj  News  of  March  2^,  1878  : 

**  Everything  Euro|)ittD,  just  because  it  ia  8o»  is  despised,  but  tlie  Ojreana 
try  bard  to  originate  wonderful  undertakings*  For  about  eight  months  they 
have  been  working  at  a  steafobtrnt,  and  some  ten  thousand  tatU  have  been 
u&ed  up.  There  id  the  shell  with  three  keels,  which  makes  the  thing  rather 
flat.  The  bow  is  sharp,  and  there  are  port-holes  for  cannon  ;  a  smoke-stack, 
which  has  been  observed  at  work,  but  the  wheels  are  wanting.  Meanwhile, 
for  fear  the  Japanese  might  benefit  by  the  sight,  this  masterpiece  was  covered 
\n  with  a  wooden  frame.  Ten  year^  ago  they  made  no  \\m  viv-j-el,  Imt  it  nn- 
forttinatcly  ^ank  when  launched/' 

1879, — TiiK  **  DcRBijf." — The  fastest  loug-dUtanco  voyage  od  record  was 
made  by  the  steamer  **Durbin"  with  telegrams  from  Zululaixd  to  England, 
in  1879.  She  left  Table  Bay  a  little  before  8  P.H.,  and  averaged  298  miles 
tk  day  to  Madeira,  where  she  stopped  on  April  14  fi>r  four  and  a  half  hours. 
She  made  Plymouth  at  G  p.m.  on  April  20.  The  entire  distnnce^  about 
6,000  mile?,  was  run  at  an  average  of  13,1  hwU,  Faster  speed  has  been 
made  across  the  Atlantic,  but  this  is  the  best  for  so  long  a  distance. 

IH79. — ^Steam  iv.  Saii^. — At  the  end  of  the  year  1879  there  were  reg- 
btered  as  belonging  to  the  lJnite<l  Kingdom,  includinjj:  the  Channel  Islands, 
20,538  sailing- vessels,  of  4,0GHJ42  tons,  and  5,027  steiini- vessels,  of  2,511,- 
733  tons,  making  in  the  whole  25,565  vessels,  of  6,579,795  tons,  being  24,- 
Sll  tons  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  yc'ar  187'5. 

The  numbers  for  1870  compared  with  those  of  I860  shosv  in  the  fourteen 
years  a  decline  of  5,602  in  the  number  of  sailing-vessels*  aiul  of  834,910  tons 
10  the  tonnage;  and  in  ste^im- vessels  an  /«frMij<;  of  2,190  in  rhe  number,  and 
of  1»*>»>5,548  tons  In  fhe  tonnage. 

The  ftbipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  *]Oth  of  June,  1879, 
woB  clasflitied  as  follows:  17,042  sailing-vessels,  of  2,422,813  tons;  4,569 
isieam-vesselH,  of  1,176,172  tons;  2,394  barges,  of  466,878  tons;  and  1,206 
cfU]&l*boaU,  etc.,  of  103,721  tons;  total,  25,211  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  ton- 
nage, 4,169,584  tons. 

How  rapidly  steam  has  superseded  wind  as  the  motive-power  of  ships  on 
the  Atlantic  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  exports  of  grain  in  bushels  from 
New  York,  from  Janimry  1  to  October  31,  for  five  years,  viz.: 
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28,151,191 
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33.^7.952 

52,046.703 

43.955*065 

57,203,079 

46,212,288 

17,738,421 

34,50:^,000 

5,200,003 
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1879. — The  "Solano/'. — ^The  largest  ferry-boat  iu  the  world  was  given 
a  trial  December  1,  1870,  at  San  Francisco,  aod  behared  satiafactorily  id 
every  respect.  The  ''Solano"  was  built  f<»r  the  transportation  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  across  the  Straits  of  Carqtilnez  from  Port  Costa  to  Benicia, 
Her  dimensions  are:  Length  over  all,  424  feet;  length  on  bottom  (she  ha« 
no  keel),  40G  feet;  height  of  sides  in  centre*  18  feet  o  inches;  height  of 
sides  on  each  end,  from  bottom  of  boat.  15  feet  10  inches ;  molded  beam.  64 
feet;  extreme  width  over  guards,  116  feet;  width  of  guards  at  ceoti^  of 
boat,  25  feet  6  inches  j  reverse,  sheer  of  deck,  21  feet.  She  has  two  vertical- 
beam  engines  of  60-inclj  bore  and  11 -inch  stroke,  built  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  engine*^  have  a  nominal  power  of  1,500  horses  each,  but  are  capable  of 
b^ing  worked  up  to  2,000  horse-power  each.  Upon  the  deck  of  the  "Salaofj" 
are  Jour  railroad  irach  extending  her  entire  length,  with  a  capacity  of 
carrying  forty-eight  loaded  freight  cars,  or  twenty*four  ptisserv£^»r  coaches  of 
the  largest  class.  Her  four  rudders  are  worked  by  an  hydraulic  steering 
gear,  operatetl  by  an  independent  steam  pump.  They  are  also  connected 
with  the  ordinary  steeriDg.gear,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  disarrangemcDt  of  the 
hydraulic  apparatus,  the  vessel  may  be  guided  by  it.  The  advantage  is  that 
this  immense  craft  can  be  handled  by  one  man,  whereas,  if  the  ordinarr 
wheel  and  system  of  steering  were  used,  six  men  would  be  required  at  the 
wheel. 

1880.— CiirNESE  Enterprise.— In  1874  fifty  British  steamers  were  pro6t- 
ably  engaged  in  the  local  trades  in  Chinese  waters.     That  year  the  natives 
organizeil  tlie  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Corapanyi  with  the  im* 
perial  consent  and  support.     The  fir.^t  year  the  company  had  aix  ateamers 
in  o|>crati<m.     The  next  year  four  were  added,  and  in  1877  the  company*M 
fleet  numbered  sixteen  vessels.     A  fierce  competition  was  waged  with  furrig^ 
companies,  during  which  rates  were  cut  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  oent.  of  the 
former  amounts.     The  result  was  that  the  foreign  Shanghai  Steam  Navigin 
tiorj  Company**  was  killed,  and  hi  twonty-six  voiieli  and   wharf  prnpcrtj^ 
were  bought  by  the  native  company.     The  aggressive  policy  thus  begun  hat 
been  continued,  until  now  the  Chinese  look  to  a  general  navigation  of  the 
high  seas,  and  in  August,  1880,  the  "Hongchoug,*' one  of  the  original  six  ves* 
•els  of  the  China  Merchants' Company,  entered  the  harbor  of  San  FranciacqB 
China  enjoys  the  cheapest  labor  on  the  planet ;  has  enormous  coat-fields  an^ 
large  iron  deposits  [  and  a  firm  of  British  builders  have  decided  to  transfer 
their  capital  to  China,  with  a  view  to  beginning  the  work  of  ship  bui!  ' 
for  which  so  abundant  materials  and  advantageous  conditions  for  labtir  v:,.  ;. 
Japan  ia  acting  with  like  vigor,  and  haa  already  several  steam  lines  in  opera- 
tion. 

1880. — A  Rbharkablr  VoY.iaR  of  a  Wrecked  SrE,iMKR,^Oa  July 
14,  1880,  the  Chilian  transport  "  Rimac,*'  an  iron  screw-steamer  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons,  carrying  a  regiment  of  aivalry  and  a  valua* 
ble  cargo,  was  captured  by  the  Peruvian  corvette  '*  l^ii  tn*'  and  taken  lo 
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Callao,  After  ihe  Peruvian  defeat  at  Cliorillos  and  MiraHores  liie  **  Kiriiatj'* 
was  burnecJ  and  sunk.   The  hulk  was  raised  by  the  Chilian^  and  was  found, 
although  severely  damaged,  it  could  be  rendered  gerviceable,  and  that  the 
loadnuery  wa?  only  slightly  injured.     Every  particle  of  woodwork  was 
burned  out  of  her,  and  she  presented  more  the  appearance  of  an  empty  fire- 
worn  stove  than  of  a  vessel  with  which  the  sea  could  be  navigated.     The 
deck-beams  were  cracked  and  twisted  as  if  they  had  been  thin  iron  wires; 
some  stanchions  still  stood   upright,  but  more  had  aBsuracd  shapes  which 
would  have  a&tonished  any  ^hip-builder»  and  the  bulwarks  were  bulged  in 
aod  out,  and  shrivelled  as  if  they  had  been  run   through  Bome  powerful 
crituping-niachine.     Damaged  as  Bhe  was,  it  was  the  desire  of  Ihe  Chilian 
government,  whose  prize  ehe  had  bocoiue,  and  of  ihe  South  American  Com* 
pany,  who  had  become  her  purchasers,  that  she  should   be  taken  back  to 
Chili,  and  Captain  James  Hart  was  called  upon  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilty  of  taking  her  to  Chili.     He  reported   favorably,  although  declaring 
there  was  much  ri^k,  and  the  voyage  wa*^  agreed  upon.     Only  the  most  ab- 
eotute  and  trivial  repairs  were  ejected,  and  aAer  the  ^ides  had  been  boarded 
up  to  prevent  her  filling,  this  damaged  iron  tank^for  it  could  scarcely  be 
ciUled  a  vessel — took  its  departure  from  Callao.     The  machinery  worked 
well.    But  as  the  engines  were  intended  to  drive  a  heavy  vessel,  and  they 
I  were  now  employed  in  propelling  a  light  and  unladen  hull,  they  were  too 
■powcrfal  for  their  work.     They  drove  it  along  at  a   good  speed,  it  is  true, 
but  the  vibration  caused  thereby  was  severe  in  the  extreme.     Very  heavy 
weather  was  encountered,  and  as  the  vessel  would  dip  into  the  sea  so  they 
fould  strike  her  abeam,  the  water  would  rush  into  the  hold,  threatening  to 
[swainp  her,  and  keeping  the  pum|>3  constantly  at  work.     All  hatids  were 
wet  through  the  entire  trip,  no  cabins  having  been  put  up.     Several  of  the 
damaged  deck-beams  broke,  through  the  severe  straining  of  the  sides,  and 
one  day  the  remains  of  the  bridge  tumbled  into  the  hold,  carrying  with  it 
the  binnacle  and  the  wheel,  which  had  been  temporarily  fixed  up*     The 
compass  was  useless,  it  being  impossible  to  place  reliance  in  it  owing  to  the 
vibration  causing  the  needle  to  revolve  the  whole  time.     Steering  was  done 
by  guess-work,  the  direction  of  the  sea,  which  runs  from  the  southward  and 
the  heavens,  serving  as  a  substitute.    The  voyage  fc>rtuoately  was  performed 
in  wife tVj  and  the  wreck  was  finally  moored  in  Valparaiso.     The  distance 
from  Callao  to  Valparaiso  is  fifteen  hundred  and  tifty-eight  miles,  head  to 
wind  all  the  time.     The  "  Rimac"  is  dow  being  repaired,  and  within  a  few 
njonihs  she  will  be  again  ready  for  sea. 

\>^M, — TfiE  *'  Comet  *'  ox  Lake  Bigler. — A  new  pleasure^steamer,  called 
tlj«  *'  Comet,"  was  built  for  Lake  Bigler  in  1880.  It  was  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  passengers  and  pleasure- parties,  and  made  the  trip  around  the  lake 
ia  a  dfty^  and  was  fitted  up  in  splendid  style, 

15I<0.— The  "Thkee  Brotoers.** — In  1H80  the  well*known  American 
fi'ijp  "Three   Brothers,"   formerly  the   steamship  **  Vauderbilt/'  and   the 
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largest  tailing  merchant- vessel  afloat,  was  sold  tn  merchants  iu  Liverpool  foi? 
eight  ihou&aud  ixmnils^  and  bhv  will  hereafter  sail  under  tlie  British  flag. 

1H80. — A  ^touNTAlN  Steamek. — Steam  navigation  among  the  mountain 
ranges  <jf  Colorado  h  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  wonderful  region*  A 
Denver  paper  ^ays:  *'  A  sail  over  the  placid  and  trani^lucent  water*  of  Twid 
Lakes  will  convince  the  traveler  that  Colorado  atfonis  feome  of  the  most 
beautiful  aquatic  ecenery  iu  nature.  Twin  Lakes  are  located  three  milcji 
from  Twin  Lake  Station,  Denver  aud  South  Park  Division,  Union  Pacific 
Ilaihvny,  c>r  one  hundred  and  fifty-eevcn  miles  southwest  of  Denver,  at  the 
eastern  hn>c  of  the  ijaw ache  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  lower  Ink© 
covers  tifleen  hundred  and  twenty-tive,  and  the  upper  four  hundred  and 
fteventy-tive  aeresi  and  they  are  united  by  a  tumuli,  swift,  clear  stream,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  which  winds  through  grassy  meadows  studded  with 
bcatloring  ^hade-tree?,  affording  deiighlful  picnic  or  eamp^ground^.  On  the 
north  stands  Mount  Elbert,  fuurtetu  thousand  thne  hundred  and  ai\ly  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  five  thoui'and  ami  twenly*seveu  feet  above  the  lakes.  Di* 
rectly  opposile  (at  the  touth  *ide  of. the  lake«}  are  the  Twin  Peaks,  also 
giants  of  the  Rocky  chain.  The  sheets  are,  therefore,  thoroughly  mountain- 
locked/*  The  paper  above  quoted  says  the  little  steamer  jdyiqg  on  Twin 
Lakes  **  has  the  distinguithcii  honor  of  being  nearer  to  heaven  tlian  anj?^ 
other  craft  in  the  wide,  wide  world/'  m 

Snn*s  THAT  WERE   >EVER  IIeakd   FROM. — Thc  following    Eun»pean 
steamers  have  never  been  heard  from  after  leaving  port :  Thc  **  President/' 
sailed  from  New  York,  March  11,  1841 :  had  among  her  passengers  Tyrone 
Power,  tl^  famous  Irish  comedian,  and  a  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  **  City  of    Glasgow,"   never  heard    from    after  leaviog   Glasgow    m 
the  spring  of  1854;  four  hundred  and  eighty  lives  lost.     The  "Pacific/* 
never  heard  from  afler  Jan.  23, 185G,  when  she  lefi  Liverpool ;  two  huudrt^tiy 
lived  lost.     Thc  '•  Tempest;'  never  heard  from  after  fchc  left  New  York,  Feb] 
2G,  1857,     The'*  City  of  Boston/*  left  New  Yurk  Jan.  25,  1860;  about  oiio 
hundred  and  eixty  lives  lost.     The  **  I(?njailia*'  htft  New  York,  Sept*  -^^jfl 
187'S  and  wa3  never  heard  from.  il 

1K80. — A  CUnal-Buat  PiturELi.i:i>  it v  Air. — A  novelty  in  cjinabboatn 
|ln  Charles  River,  Masi^.,  attracted  considerable  aiteution  in  18^0.  It  was  calleo" 
Hi  *'  pneumatic  canabboat,  and  was  built  at  Wiacasset,  Maine,  oa  devised  by 
thc  owner,  K.  11.  Tucker,  of  Boston,  who  held  patents  for  ita  design  io  Eug 
land  ami  the  United  States.     The  boat  ^howii  on  Charles  Kiver^  designed  to 
be  u^ed  on  eauala  without  injurying  the  bauk^^  wa^  a  siiuple  structure,  sixty- 
two  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  three  feet  iu  depth,  and  drew  aeventei^u  inches  of 
water.     It  w*a9  driven  entirely  hy  atV,  Root'a  blower  Ko.  4  Wing  usetl,  fwd 
was  operated  by  an  eight  horie-powei  engine.    The  air  was  forctnl  down  a  ccn» 
tml  fhaft  to  the  bottom,  where  it  waa  detlecteil^and,  bring  confined  betweeu 
the  keels,  paaaed  backward  and  upward,  c^capiug  at  thc  «tern  through  aoM 
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r  I  rice  Duieteeo  feet  wide,  so  as  to  forni  nti  air  wedge  between  tbe  boat  and 
[1  I  surface  of  the  water.  The  force  with  which  tbe  air  struck  the  water 
propelled  the  boat  at  a  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but  required  a  thirty- 
five  horse- power  engine  to  develop  its  full  capabilities.  Tbe  patentee  claimed 
a  great  advantage  in  dispensing  with  the  heavy  machinery  of  screws  and 
side- wheels,  and  believed  that  his  contrivance  gave  full  results  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  employed.  It  was  also  contrived  for  backing  and  steer- 
ing by  air  propuUion,  Owing  to  the  slight  disturbance  it  caused  to  the 
water,  it  was  thought  very  well  adapted  fur  work  on  canals. 

1M80. — The  First  CoiNEi^E  Steamer  to  Cross  the  Pacific. — On  the 
31fit  of  August,  1880,  the  Chinese  Bteamer  *'  Ha<;hung*'  entered  the  Custom- 
})i  u^oofSan  Francisco,  California,  paying  the  regular  tonnage  dues  of  thirty 
tcuh*  per  ton,  and  one  dollar  per  ton  extra  dues  ou  alien  ships,  the  latter 
under  protest  Extra  duties  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  c&rgo  were  also  paid 
under  protect,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  She  was  also  tbe  first  Chinese  steamer  that  ever 
Tidited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  November,  1879,  and  carried  ta  Honolulu 
431  Chinese  immigrants. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  said  of  this  arrival,  under  the  heading,  **  China's 
Debut  Upon  the  Sea:" 

•*  The  arrival  at  San  Francisco  on  the  30th  of  August  of  the  first  Chinese 
steamer  that  has  ever  crossed  the  Pacific  deserves  commemoration.     This 
»t earner,  the  *  Hochung,*  appeared  at  the  Golden  Gate,  seeking  admission  lo 
a  foreign  port,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  isolation  in  which  for  ages  China 
was  encased  was  broken  and  tive  of  her  ports  were  opened  to  the  commerce 
4»f  tbe  civilized  world.     The  treaty  of  1812,  by  which  this  concession  was 
»ecared  to  foreign  trade,  has  borne  fruit  slowly ;  but  the  tardiness  of  the 
Chineie  to  undertake  maritime  enterprises  is  due  not  so  much  to  their  love 
of  •cc!uai<m  as  to  tlie  ditficulty  of  acipiiring  the  art  of  navigation.     This  art 
is,  aad  ever  had  been,  one  of  the  later  aecjuisitiou!*  of  nations.   .  •   ,   It  is  no 
w*mder,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  forty  years  to  master  the 
tmii  I  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat.     But  the  besjin- 

tjiji  ti  tratfic  is  now  made;  and  this  field  of  commercial  competition 

^oe  fairly  broken^  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  Orientals  will  find  it  profit- 
*i>l«.  .  ,  ,  In  this  maritime  cnterprisje  they  are  favored  by  the  immense  coal 
supply  of  U»e  Middle  Kingdom.  Baron  Kichthofcn,  who  carefully  examined 
the  ctmUfields  of  China,  says  it  is  *  among  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
^Mfldas  regards  the  distribution  of  mineral  fuel.'  Tliis  able  geographer 
CoinjHitOii  from  his  own  in.^pection  that  the  *  quantity  of  very  superior  coal 
KiiUblu  for  cheaji  extructiim  is  so  large  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
WmptioM,  the  world  could  be  supplied  from  Shansi  alone  for  several  thou- 
*od  years,'  This  vast  coal-bed  is  reached  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  (river), 
ChiDft'*  great  caramercial  highway,  navigable  for  large  vessels  twelve  hun- 
dred intloi  ft-om  its  mouth,  and  easily  ascended  liy  ocean  steamers  as  far  as 
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Hankow,  seven  hundred  mites  from  the  gea.  With  fuch  magnificent  de- 
posits of  mioeral  fuel  euited  for  use  on  steam-vessel?,  the  daj  ia  not  distant 

when  the  ChineBe,  reouwned  for  ages  as  dextrous  mechanic*,  will  he  able 
with  a  little  nauticul  Iruiulug  lo  carve  out  a  brigltt  mHrilimt'  tutu  re  for 
their  trntiou." 

A  telegraphic  dli^patch,  dated  Loudon,  December  7,1881,  aiitjuuiji-ni  iri«t 
"  the  *  Meefoo/  the  first  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  under  llie  Chiuc^e  tiag» 
arrived  in  the  Thames  with  three  thousand  Inuji  of  tea/*  * 

1880.— Twin-  Ga.is  Schkws.— ^Nlr.  Juhu  Taggart,  of  Bf:>?ton*  in  18«0,  io- 
vented  a  method  of  propelling  steamers  hy  two  s^crevvs*,  dilferiug  in  almust 
every  particular  from  the  ordinary  propeller.  Thei^e  »*crews  are  described 
as  long,  hollow  iron  cyliuderiS,  with  what  are  callc?d  •*gaiu'*  screws  with  two 
threads.  The  threads  are  near  together  at  the  buw\  and  gradually  diverge 
towards  the  stern,  thus  giving  them  the  name  uf  rftiin  screw.  It  ia  claimed 
a  great  power  is  gained  by  this  meaos  at  once  at  the  bow,  and  ihc  gradu* 
ally-iucreasing  width  between  the  threads  dimtuii^hes  lo  a  great  extent  the 
friction  and  dead  weight  of  the  water.  The  cylinder?,  being  hollow,  are  very 
buoyant.  The  juurnaU  of  the*e  cylinders  run  iu  strung  yokes  pmjectiug 
from  the  iron  heel  at  the  bow  and  $tern.  The^e  cylinders  are  run  by  an 
endlesi  chain.  The  threads  are  large,  and  atiswer  to  the  blades  of  a  propel- 
ler, but,  huviDg  a  greater  surface,  give  an  increased  power.  Jt  is  claimed 
that  with  thes^j  screws  a  river-boat  could  be  run  at  the  rate  of  ihiHy-^even 
mUfji  an  hour;  that  a  tug  thus  equipped  could,  with  engines  uf  the  i 
power,  pull  ordinary  lu^  backward:*,  and  that  an  o<:ean  steamer  could 
the  Atlantic  iu  four  and  a  half  days.  A  practical  test  of  the  invention  ia 
proposed  by  building  a  tug  on  this  new  plan. 

1880. — The  tonnage  and  vahieof  the  stumers  uf  the  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  in  1880  was: 

Totlft. 
Under  500  urns      .  3 J9.505 

From  3C10  to  2,000  U^t 3,445 

From  2,000  upwArds.  341,1^4 


20 

^5 


/4 .074^50 

jS,268,9a<| 

6«ll29«6oo 


Tolai, 


2.594iI34 


jt5o;S72,5«o 


This  was  the  value  of  the  veeaels  completely  fitted  and  provisioned  for  aea, 
with  nllowance  for  the  average  of  the  various  ages  iu  the  diflerent  classes. 

\SHO. — TuK  **  Axthracitk/*  the  smallest  steamer  that  ever  cro«»ed  the 
Atlantic,  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  1880,  and  went  thence  to  Pbila* 
delphia.  She  sailed  from  the  latter  port  on  the  2JM  of  August,  and  arrivedij 
at  Falmouth,  England,  September  14,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-two  daj 
mad  fourteen  hour§.    She  steamed  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  8iz« 

•  Arc  not  ihc  Chioesc  now  in  advance,  considering  thai  we,  who  claim  lo  hold  ihe  moit 
advanced  opinions  of  the  age,  exclude  their  emigrants  under  the  recent  ihameful  act  of  ^ 
Gongreit? 
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«ett  loilef,  doing  the  entire  distance  with  the  consumption  of  \em  than 
twetity  five  torn  of  coal^  Bti'tirning  ihirieen  hundred  an<l  fifty-three  miles  witli 
jOIiIt  nine  tons.  The  **  Anthracite'*  had  a  new  ^system  of  boilers,  which,  her 
iiiveDtor  claimed,  would  revolutionize  the  utilization  of  steam  for  propelling 
vessels. 

The  ''Anthracite"  was  built  expres.«ly  for  this  Atlantic  voyage,  to  show 
that  the  difficulty  previously  encountered  in  vesseU  with  high-pressure 
eogities  of  retaining  steam  could  be  overcome  by  substituting  for  ordinary 
pi&toD-packiug  a  metal  peculiar  to  the  Perkins'  syatem.  Economy  in  ex- 
penditure of  heat  and  water  was  also  claimed* 

Of  the  "  AnthraciteV*  dghty-four  feet  of  length,  her  engines,  furnaces 
atid  boilers  take  up  a  space  of  twenty-two  feet  six  inches,  leaving  a  hatch- 
way, kitchen,  and  forecastle- cab  in  iu  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  and  a  water- 
tight bulkhead.  Abaft  the  engines  are  three  cabins,  with  sleeping-bunkf?, 
with  a  water-tight  bulkhead  in  the  stern.  The  screw  is  of  the  ordinary  fish- 
tail,' pat  tern,  with  two  blades.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  70.26  tons,  and  her 
registered  tonnage  is  27.91  tons.  Iler  average  consumptiou  of  coal  on  the 
voyage  from  England  to  Newfoundland  and  thence  to  New  York  was  one 
Ion  of  Welsh  bituminous  coal  a  day.  The  weather  was  very  rough,  con- 
»equently  the  sails  could  be  little  used*  The  counter  registering  the  revolu- 
lions  of  her  screw  was  set  at  0  before  she  left  England,  and  on  arrival  at 
New  York  marked  three  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  In 
e  voyage  over  the  natural  draught  of  the  furnace  was  only  used,  but  she 
a  fan-bolwer,  which  can  be  brought  into  use  if  increased  consumption  of 
fuel  and  a  high  pressure  of  steam  are  desired. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  machinery  which  effects  the  economy  of  fuel  lies  in 
the  means  employed  for  using  steam  at  very  high  pressure  safely,  and  with- 
out undue  wear  and  strain.  The  average  boiler  pressure  on  the  voyage  over 
Md^  from  ihrc^  hundred  and  Jijhj  to  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inefi^ 
k(  iht  boilers  had  been  tested  up  to  hm  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  square 
inah  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  body  of  the  boiler  consists  of  a  series  of 
horizontal  tubes,  welded  up  at  each  end,  and  connected  together  by  a  verti- 
cal tube,  and  the  §everal  sections  are  connected  by  a  vertical  tube  to  the 
tf>p  nog  of  the  fire-box,  and  by  another  to  the  steam  collecting-tube.  The 
tirHox  is  formed  of  tubes  bent  into  a  rectangular  shape.  The  boiler  i** 
^ttrrourided  by  a  double  casing  of  thin  sheet-iron,  filled  between  with  non- 
conjficllng  material  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  The  cylinders  and  valve-boxes 
af»^  steam-jacketed,  and  further  protected  by  jackets  of  non-conducting  ma- 
^Hftl,  do  that,  although  all  the  parts  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  the 
heat  given  out  in  the  engine  and  tire-room  is  much  less  than  is  usual  in 
oHinary  marine  engines. 

The  difficulty  from  friction  and 'imperfect  joints  in  practically  working 
iJ^hinery  at  high  pressures  was  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  encountered  iu 
*«^Vftloping  this  system.     Afler  a  series  of  experiments,  the  inventor  adopted 
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BVftnli-fnction  alloy,  of  whrch  the  packiDg-riDgs  and  internal  rubtiog  siir- 
Ifaces  are  made.  No  lubrication  is  required  beyond  tliat  furuifehed  by  the 
Ifteam.  He  ^tate^  cylinders  fitted  with  piston-rings  made  of  this  melal  have 
rbeeu  several  years  at  work,  showing  no  signs  of  wear,  the  only  wear  occur- 
ring  on  the  rings,  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced.  Kot  only  i§ 
I  the  cost  of  oil  and  grease  saved,  but  the  destructive  action  on  the  ma- 
pchinery  and  boiler  of  the  acids  generated  from  lubricants  is  avoided. 

For  the  use  of  steam  at  these  high  pressures  three  difterent-sized  cylinders 
r  are  employed,  all  jacketed  with  spiral  tubes  cast  in  the  metal,  which  are 
iBupplied  with  steam  direct  from  the  boilers,  and  keep  up  the  temperature  of 
I  the  cylinders.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  one  above  the  other,  and  their 
[pistons  are  connected  to  a  common  piston-rod.  The  operation  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Loftus  Perkins,  the  inventor,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  In- 
lEtitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  London  : 

I     ** The  high-pressure  steam  id  introduced  into  the  upper  end  of  the  first 

I  cylinder,  where  there  is  no  gland,  and  where  tlie  piston  is  formed  so  as  to 

[require  no  lubricating  material.    The  steam  is  cut  off  at  half-stroke  in  this 

I  cylinder,  and  when  admitted  for  the  return-stroke  iiito  the  bottom  of  lb© 

IsecoDd  cylinder,  of  four  times  the  area,  the  temperature  is  so  much  reduced 

■ML  to  cause  no  difficulty  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  piston*rod 

Hnd.     From  the  bottom  of  the  second  cylinder  the  steam  expands  into  the 

ftop  of  the  same  cylinder,  which  is  of  larger  capacity  than  the  bottom,  and 

serves  as  a  chamber,  and  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  valve-box  of 

the  third  cylinder.     This  last  is  double-acting,  and  is  arranged  to  cut  oflT  at 

about  a  quarter-stroke,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke  exhaasia  ialo 

the  condenser,  with  an  expansion  of  about  thirty-two  times/* 

It  is  some  years  since  Mr*  Perkins  began  to  advocate  the  merits  of  ibli 
system,  and  he  has  taken  out  many  patents  connected  therewith,  but  the 
difficulties  attending  its  practical  working,  and  the  disposition  to  oppose  U 
by  those  who  had  large  sums  invested  in  old  style  machinery^  have,  it  if 
erted,  prevented  its  general  adoption,  although  in  several  cases  in  Eng. 
[id  it  has  been  successfully  introduced.  The  boilers  and  engines  of  the 
I  •*  Antliracite'*  contain  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the  inventor,  and  are 
thought  to  afford  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  entire  succesa  of  the  Per- 
kins system,  and  show  how  all  stationary  and  marine  engines  can  l>e  run 
at  an  expense  of  less  than  one-half  the  present  cost  for  fuel. 

Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  i»  considered 
irery  economical  running,  and  some  of  our  best-managed  ocean  steamcri  use- 
one  hundred  tons  of  coal  a  day  in  their  voyage.  To  demonstrate  the  pmc- 
bility  of  reducing  this  more  than  one-half,  thereby  not  only  sariog  ihv 
,  of  fuel,  but  giving  more  space  for  freight,  was  the  purpose  of  the  virit 
'iVnthracite"  to  Americans  waters. 

L^Fnu^T  STE.iMBaAT  ox  xnE  Upper  Delaware. — ^The steamboat 
'Kiltatmny/*  the  first  that  overreached  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  arrived 
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^n!mtmfre  Water  Gap  April  28,  1^80,  without  accident,  having  run  the 
fifly  mi  lea  in  less  Umn  five  hours.  Thia  steamboat  was  sixty  feet  long»  four- 
teen feet  wide,  aufl  carried  seventy  p^r§otis,  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Delaware  being  thus  proved  fea3ible  by  steam.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
thro  jghout  the  region  traversed,  and  hundreds  of  persons  flocked  to  see  the 
boat. 

18BL — The  "Harriet  Lane/' — The  United  States  revenue  steam>culter 
**  Harriet  Lane,"  huilt  in  1859  for  that  service,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  vmt  to  this  country^  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Kebelliou  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  On  Kew  Year's 
oigbt,  ISC.'i^  her  decks  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  of  the  war,  when  her  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were 
killed.  Transformed  into  a  sailing  bark,  and  named  the  **  Elliott  Kitchie/' 
ibis  famous  craft  was  peacefully  lying  at  Philadelphia  awaiting  a  cargo, 
December  10,  1881, 

I8j$1. — The  *'Deb8oijg,*' — The  steamer  "  Dessong,"  which  conveyed  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  from  Egypt  to  New  York,  was  built  in  England,  and  was  for 
years  used  as  a  trader  until  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  bought  and  converted 
her  into  a  yacht.  Purchased  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  obelisk  to 
America,  she  was  sold  and  altered  and  rebuilt  aa  a  freight  steamer  for  the 
Kew  York  and  Savannah  cotton  trade. 

ISf^l, — An  Hydraulic  Ship,  built  in  Germany  in  1881,  on  her  trial  ac- 
complished nine  knots  an  hour.  Two  hundred  years  before  that  the  experi- 
ment was  made  of  propelling  vessels  by  expelling  water  from  the  stern,  and 
failed,  as  sufficient  speed  was  not  attained.  This  new  method  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  propelh*ng  force  depends  on  the  contact  of  surfaces, 
and  not  on  the  sectional  area  of  the  flowing  mass,  so  a  number  of  tubes  with 
narrow  outlets  are  used  instead  of  one  large  tube. 

1881. — A  Novel  Propellikg  Power. — A  steam-yacht  with  a  novel 
propelling  power  was  built  in  1881.  Instead  of  a  screw,  as  in  ordinary  pro- 
pellers«  there  is  a  flat  blade  of  iron  under  the  rudder  at  right  angles  to  the 
ke^l.  This  blade  was  hinged  in  the  centre.  The  blade  worked  backward 
aa<l  forward  on  a  hollow  shatl,  with  a  stroke  of  three  feet  forward  and  aft. 
Aft  the  blade  moves  forward  under  the  overhang  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of 
KD  inside  shaft ♦  it  shuts  up,  and  makes  no  resistance  to  the  water.  When  it 
goes  back  again  it  opens,  and  virtually  pughes  the  water  astern.  As  the 
engine  can  work  the  blade  with  a  stroke  of  one  hundred  and  tirienty  to  the 
miuute,  it  is  calculated  that  extraordinary  speed  will  be  attained*  The 
yacbl  h  about  thirty  feet  lon^  over  all,  and  is  provided  with  a  patent  engine 
resomhling  a  pump-engine,  with  a  pump-cylinder.  The  propelling-blade  or 
poshrr  is  three  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  inches  wide. 

1881. — The  "Monarch." — The  first  freight  steamer  to  engage  in  the 
ifiter*oreauic  trade  arrived  at  !^au  Francisco  in  1881.  She  left  Barrow, 
!*!n*jln»ti]   on    Hu*  -^1-t   «if  .\n'n-t    lS>*^i.and   flopping   to   voa]   nt  the  Caj^e 
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Verde  Islands,  and  at  Coronel,  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  arriTed 
at  San  Francisco  on  the  8ih  of  September,  having  beeo  Eixty-nine  day*  oa 
the  passage.     .She  had  as  freight  nn  her  voyage  2,000  tons  of  ^teel  raib,  and  i 
it  wais  the  result  of  the  de^re  of  railroad  builders  on  the  Pacltic  slope  to  get 
the  equipments  needed  as  speedily  as  possible.     The  .shipment  might  have 
been  made  by  a  sailing  vessel  at  not  over  ^5  per  ton,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
understood  ^l<5.7o  were  paid,  making  the  shipment  cost,  when  landed,  over 
$20,000  more  than  would  have  been  the  ca^e  under  ordinary  coDditions. 
The  "  Monarch'*  was  chartered  before  her  arrival  in  8an  Francisco  to  carry 
a  luad  of  grain  to  Liverpool,  at  £3  17s.  (id.  per  ton,  a  tritle  over  that  paid! 
to  sailing  vessels  when  the  contract  was  made.     Premising  that  the  steamer 
carries  the  same  weight  uf  grain  she  has  of  rails,  her  gross  freight  money 
would  amount  to  about  872^000  for  the  round  voyage*     Out  of  this,  deduct- 
ing the  money  paid  for  coal,  and  assuming  that  she  consumed  twenty-five 
tons  of  fuel  each  day,  which  would  cost,  when  on  board,  not  less,  on   an 
average,  than  SIO  per  ton — not  a  high  valuation,  considering  that  the  coali 
was  taken  in  large  part  at  outlying  stations — an  I  that  she  steamed  on  ihe 
round  voyage  one  hundred  and   twenty -eight  days,  this  would  amount  to 
B32/i00,  leaving  S40,000  for  ordinary  running  expenses  and  profits.     A  sail 
ing  vessel,  which  carried  an  equal  amount  of  c4irgo  would,  with  freight*rat«A| 
as  ihey  have  been,  obtain  for  making  the  same  round  trip  $22  per  ton,  whic 
would  give  a  gross  freight  of  844,000,  or  ten  per  cent,  more  thao  the  sum 
made  by  the  steamer  after  deducting  coal   charges.     The  saving  to  tliej 
steamer  would  be  that  she  could  make  tive  round  voyages  while  a  sailtoi 
vessel  was  making  three.     But  it  mu^t  be  remembered  that  steamers  are  iio-t 
likely  to  have  the  same  favorable  outward  freight  offt^red  to  them.     If  thejrj 
can  only  command  2s,  Gd.  more  per  ton  than  sailing  vessels  in  carrying 
perishable  article  like  grain  from  Ban  Francisco,  it  is  safe  to  asiiuiiie,  that 
ai  a  rule,  they  will  not  get  more  than  the  slower  craft  Ipr  carrying  fcteel 
rails  or  other  outward  cargo.     The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  for  tlie 
present  steamers  cannot  profitably  compete  with  sailing  vcssela- on  iucb  a 
long  route  aa  that  between  California  and  Eurofie. 

1881.— Cost  op  Ockax  fc^TEAStsHU's  ik  ExGLA>*t>. — The  following  were 
the  prices  [ler  ton  paid  for  screw  steamers  built,  equipped  and  ready  for  i 
in  1H81  by  builders  on  the  Mersey,  Clyde,  and  east  coast  of  Knglaud,  suit 
to  the  trade  indicated ;  and  the  etit>rmouti  loosed  by  wreck  and  foundenug 
have  rcMiltcd  in  a  sober  second  thought;  and  the  lead  pencil  type  luode]^ 
long  and  narrow^  says  an  Knglish  paper,  is  giving  place  to  more  beam.  Tb<j 
length  and  contracted  breadth,  with  a  profusion  of  water  ballastf  ii  coot- 
pelled  to  give  place  to  more  beam  and  greater  stability: 
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Trn^le. 
C'ARrK)  Steamers: 

Adapted  for  general  Atlantic  trade. 
Especially  fitted  for  cattle, 
Especially  fitted  for  cattle, 
For  general  and  cattle  trade, 
Three-decked  rule, 

Spar  deck, 

And  passengers  if  required,    . 
Also  suitable  for  cattle,  . 


But  easily  arranged  for  passengers, 
Awning  deck   especially  built  for 

cotton,         .... 
Awning  deck  especially  built  for 

cotton,         .... 
i?par  deck  for  Atlantic  trade,  . 


Consumption 

Net 

Knots 

olcortl. 

Price 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

per  hour. 

24  hours. 
Tons. 

U.  S.  Gold 

icx)  A  I 

1,484 

10.5 

2S 

$167,894 

loo  A  I 

2,000 

lOj^ 

36 

214,126 

loo  A  I 

11 

24 

223,859 

.     20  years  L 

2,000 

10^-2 

25 

243.325 

100  A  I 

1,500 

10 

27 

170,327 

.     20  years  L 

i»37o 

10 

16 

175.194 

100  A  I 

i»349 

9 '4 

20 

160,594 

100  A  I 

M30 

9'/z 

17 

1 28,962 

100  A  I 

1,000 

9 

12 

i3i»395 

100  A  I 

910 

9 

10 

107,063 

100  A  I 

916 

9/2 

12 

105,603 

100  A  I 

1,270 

9H 

13 

145.995 

100  A  I 

2,060 

13 

35 

291,990 

100  A  I  &  20 

i»747 

II 

28 

1S4.927 

yerrs.  L 

1881. — The  Largest  Torpedo  Boat  afloat  in  1881  was  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Danish  Government  by  Messrs.  Thorny  croft  &  Co.  Her  dis- 
placement was  fifty-five  tons,  or  forty  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  largest 
torpedo  boats  in  the  British  service ;  but  her  dimensions  were  still  within 
the  limit  which  would  permit  her  to  be  conveyed  by  rail  from  one  part  of 
the  coast  to  another.  Her  armament  consisted  of  four  of  the  largest  White- 
head torpedoes,  each  of  which  carried  a  charge  of  eighty  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton,  and  in  addition  she  mounted  a  Hotchkiss  revolving  gun.  She  had 
a  coal  capacity  often  tons,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  1,200  miles,  at  a  speed 
of  eleven  knots,  and  her  full  speed,  as  shown  at  the  trial,  as  well  as  during 
a  run  of  three  hours  at  the  measured  miles,  was  twenty  knots,  which  was  two 
knots  in  excess  of  the  stipulation. 

1881. — The  "Destroyer." — The  first  public  exhibition  of  Captain  Erics- 
son's torpedo  boat,  "  Destroyer,"  was  made  at  Hoboken,  November  14, 1881. 
Several  prominent  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  present.  The  chief 
object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  demonstrate  the  practical  working  of  the 
submerged  gun,  by  which  the  torpedo  missile  is  sent  upon  its  deadly  errand  ; 
also  to  show  the  ability  of  the  torpedo  to  penetrate  protective  network  around 
a  fleet  or  a  single  ironclad. 

A  dummy  projectile  of  wood  was  used  without  a  torpedo  charge.  In  the 
test  the  dummy  was  discharged  from  the  cannon  by  the  use  of  twelve  pounds 
of  giant  powder  at  a  target  net  of  ^lanilla  rope  and  wooden  slats  three  hun- 
<lred  feet  distant.  The  muzzle  was  six  feet  and  six  inches  below  the  surface, 
^Dd  the  projectile  passed  through  the  target  five  feet  under  water,  appeared 
00  the  surface  one  hundred  feet  further  in  shore,  and  rode  on  the  water  at  a 
<^nsiderable  speed  for  two  hundred  feet  more,  making  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
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dred  feet  travele«l  in  nil,  Tlie  proJcctUe,  which  was  titrnitf-Jirc  feci  tU  uickes 
in  kiKjih^  traveled  tf»rough  the  water  to  the  point  of  «ppe:irance  oo  the  sur- 
face, four  hundred  feet,  m  three  s^ecoDd?,  and  this  with  a  charge  nf  but 
twelve  poimds  of  powder.  The  gun  is  fired  by  electricity  by  the  wheeUmao, 
who,  through  his  lookout,  must  aim  and  discharge  the  guo  in  accordance 
with  hia  best  judgment  as  to  eflectiveneisS.  The  experiment  was  under  the 
direction  of  V.  F.  Lassoe.  It  was  the  fifty-secoud  time  the  gun  had  fired 
the  projectile,  and  at  no  trial  since  the  boat  has  been  put  in  working  order 
has  it  failed  with  the  game  charge  to  throw  the  dummy  torpedo  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  three  seconds  or  le*^.  The  French  officers  were  especially  in- 
terested in  the  experiraCent,  and  though  they  at  first  pronounced  it  an  impos- 
sibility to  operate  a  gun  constructed  on  such  principle.^,  and  with  submerged 
muzzle,  successfully,  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  theory  had 
proved  correct*  Aston i^^h men t  was  depicted  in  every  line  of  their  couaten* 
ancea  when  they  saw  the  projectile  rise  to  the  surface  beyond  the  target, 
after  having  traversed  the  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  through 
the  netting  without  making  even  the  faintect  ripple  on  the  surface. 

In  actual  service  the  torpedo  projectile  is  to  carry  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  dynamite^ — enough  to  destroy  the  largest  ironclad.  The  gun  will 
be  discharged  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  the  projectile  from  three  huu* 
dred  to  seven  huadretl  feet  through  the  water, 

1881,— The  Fall  River  Line— The  •^Briatol"  and  •*  Providence/' of 
the  Fall  River  Line  of  Sound  steamers  between  Boston  and  New  York,  fori 
fiize,  proportions,  and  general  magnificence  of  appointmenti>,  have  nttractedl 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  travelers  from  every  portion  of  the  world* 
They  are  373  feet  long,  S3  feet  beam,  3,000  tons  register,  and  cost  SI, 250, 
000  each.     During  the  Centennial  season,  1870,  the  passengers  carried  in 
safety  and  comfort  by  these  mammoth  steamehips  were  numbered  by  hno- 
dreda  of  thousand*.     Over  one  thousand  persons  frequently  made  the  trip 
in  one  of  these  tteamera  without  discomfort  or  crowding.     The  fre»oo-work 
and  gilding  of  the  interior  is  elegant  and  elaborate^  the  shading  uimI  color- 
iug  having  a  most  harmonious  and   beautiful  effect.     The  main  saii^ni*^ 
galleries,  and  cabins  are  carpeted  richly  and  tastefully,  and  the  furniture 
elegantly  upholstered.     All  the  state- rooms  are  connected  with  the  main 
-office  by  electric  bells.     Some  idea  of  the  size  of  their  engines  may  be  formed 
Brlien  it  is  stated  that  the  Corliss  engine,  which  attracted  su  much  attention 
at  the  Centennial,  was  not  one-half  the  size  nor  had  ouedialf  the  capacity  of  J 
the  engines  on  either  the  **  Bristol"  or  *'  Providence.'*     lu  provisiou^i  fi)r  i 
safety  the  arrangements  are  perfect     Every  portion  of  the  boats*  where  ire 
ifl  ust*d  is  ttbsohitely  fire-proof,  and  each  steamer  is  provided  with  all  the  tm* 
proved  life- saving  appliances. 

The  "Puritan/'  the  new  steamer  launched  Aiig««t»  1882,  from  Rnacbi 
yard  for  this  lice  has  300  ^tate-rooms  and  accommoclationit  for  1,000  pas^J 
fcoger^t  and  i^*  \h  feet  huiger  and  4  feet  wider  than  the  **  Bri*^toI/*     Slit  in 
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3d4  feet  long  over  all, — 370  feet  long  at  wnter-Iine» — 87  feet  witle  over 
giianW,  ami  17  feet  6  inches  deep  nt  sides.  Her  double  hulls  arc  dividetl 
ioto  yG  water-tight  compartments^  bearing  a  pressure  of  r>  pouuda  per  square 
inch.  Steam  h  supplied  from  4  Red  Held  boilerei,  and  there  is  one  iiumcnse 
beam-engine,  having  a  cylinder  110  iuches  in  diameter,  with  14  feet  stroke. 
This  cylinder  was  ca^t  at  Mr.  Roach's  Morgan  Iron  Work.*,  in  New  Yorki 
and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cylinder  ever  cast  in  this  coutitry^  It  required 
45  tons  of  gun-metal,  which  it  took  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  to  melt 
The  90,000  pounds  w<?re  then  transferred  by  the  labor  of  100  men  to  two 
huge  tank-ladles,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  15  ton?,  and  having  two  large 
eraoe^handles.  The  tanks  were  conoectefl  with  the  mould  by  pipes,  and  the 
craoe-baudles  were  attached  to  huge  cranes.  The  mould  was  tilled,  under 
Mr,  Roach'^  personal  supervision,  m  two  and  a  half  minute?*  the  molten 
metal  roaring  like  a  wild  beast,  and  emitting  showers  of  twenty  colors.  It 
required  about  ten  days  for  the  metal  to  thoroughly  cool,  and  for  several 
days  it  remained  reddiot.  When  perfectly  soliditled  the  upper  part  of  the 
mauld  was  demolished,  and  the  cylinder  dug  from  its  resting-place  in  the 
ground.  The  two  main  shafts  for  this  engine  arc  40  feet  long  and  27  inches 
in  diameter,  forged  from  wrought  iron,  and  each  weigh  85,000  pounds. 

1881. — Steamship  Disasters. — As  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  steam 
manne  increases,  so  do  disasters  of  steam-vessels  grow.  The  records  of  1881 
ibow  the  disasters  to  steam- vessels  for  the  year  to  have  been  108,  A  dozen 
of  these  were  repaired  and  put  into  service,  but  nearly  all  were  total  wrecks, 
A  few  were  also  sunk  at  their  piers  through  carelessnej*s  while  loading  or 
discharging  cargoes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '^Braunschweig,"  loading  coal  in 
the  harbor  at  Bremen.  Others  were  stranded  and  floated  off  without  re- 
ceiving damage.  Included  in  the  record  for  18^1  is  the  loss  of  the  Polar 
expedition  steamer  "  Jeanoette,"  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  ^ 

The  record  for  1881  shows  141  of  the  disasters  were  to  British  steamships  ; 
15  were  American  ;  6  French  ;  G  Danish  ;  5  German  ;  3  Dutch  ;  4  Swedish  ; 
1  Brazilian ;  3  Belgian  ;  4  Spanish  ;  2  Chilian  ;  Mexiean,  Chinese,  Austrian, 
Japanese,  and  Norwegian,  1  each  ;  of  3  the  nationality  could  not  be  learned. 
Of  these,  4  were  of  steel ,  5  of  wood,  and  the  remai ruler  iron  ves?el^.  The 
total  tonnage  lost  in  1881  was  200,000  ton^,  151.041  tons  of  svhich  were 
British;  11,568  American;  4,390  Dutch;  2,488  Swedish;  1,000  Brazilian  ; 
6,4^G  French;  4,li43  Belgian  ;  3,274  Danish  ;  4,5G2  German  ;  4,177  Spanish  ; 
6^0  Mexican  ;  1,233  Chinese  ;  808  Ausfcriau  ;  947  Japanese  ;  097  NorwegiaUi 
and  1,750  Chilian.  Of  the  disasters,  99  vessels  were  stranded  ;  30  sujk  by 
eoliyon;  40  foundered;  7  burned;  11  are  missing;  (3  were  abandoned  at 
aea ;  2  were  sunk  by  ice;  1  broken  in  two,  and  1  was  destroyed  by  expia- 
tion. Eleven  of  the  vessels  were  laden  with  grain  ;  23  wiih  coal ;  11  with 
troQ  ;  2  with  cotton,  and  1  each  with  copper  ore,  petroleum,  provisions,  wool, 
and  sugar. 

Tlie  tfreatest  number  uf  disasters  were  in  October;  the  records  for  that 
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fuoiiLli  are  unprecedented],  the  tutfll  uumber  lost  beiDg  32,  of  which  18  irere 
BrilUh  ;  Frmice,  (ienutiDy,  and  Nurway  lost  2  each  ;  AuFtria^  Belgiups, 
Braxilf  Chilis  Holland,  Rutrsiti*  Spain,  and  Bivedeni  1  each.  It  id  estimat 
that  no  less  thuti  43,0o*j  tons  of  produce  were  lost  in  tlie  October  gale$. 

The  steamship  **  Bath  City*'  foundered  off  Newfoundland,  December  2, 
1^81,  and  tho  sutfcrings  of  the  crew  were  terrible.  Sighted  on  Kovembt,*r 
30,  two  hundred  and  tifty  miles  ironi  the  port  of  St.  Johns,  Kewfonndliiud^ 
by  a  feteaiUBhip  which  could  have  aasii^ted  her  into  port,  she  was  left  mast- 
s' rudderle«*<,  and  leaking,  in  her  fate,  winch  came  three  days  afterwards. 
The  ve^el  went  to  the  bottom,  and  the  crew  were  launched  on  the  stormy 
ocean  in  their  life-bonU.  Pour  were  drowned  by  the  capsising  of  one  of  the 
boatj?,  and  a'lx,  including  the  cJiptain,  perished  from  cold  and  exposure 
The  other  castawaysi,  hnvin^  ^ntlbred  three  days  and  nights  in  the»e  opea 
boats,  were  rescued, 

18HL — British  Stkam^hii    .^t  li^siDiES, — The  report  of  the  British  post 

office  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  18,^1,  states  the  sums  paid  to  \*arious 

oamBhip  compuuies  for  the  conveyance  of  tlie  ocean  inaUs.  together  with 

^the  receipts  froni  ocean  postages  and  the  net  payments  under  the  several 

contracts  during  that  year,  wm  m  follows  :  * 


1                   CoutitHe». 

SfttlOU. 

Ri»t'<?f|iU  from 

Xtt  i«rta«i«  Inr  lb* 

I                   China  and  jApan 

1                   -f  Africii... 

/6o»ooo 

50(. 

jS.ooo 

l.OOO 

6.000 

1  ^     -./o 

/-'•      • 

Hnlifax,  HetrnudA  and  ^.Tbomns 
Wc>*  Itdies., ».,, ,,.,. 

1 

West  Coa*r  of  Africa. „..„.,„,„.. 

i 

t .  /t*:) 

F«>r  tho  service  in  the  Eivglish  Channel,  bi^tween  Dover  and  Calais,  tlii 
«um  of  £11,274  were  paid  for  the  fame  year;  and  for  the  service  in  tlie  IrL 
Channel,  between  Holyhead  and  Kftig^towtj,  £85,000  wure  expended,  a  vum 
jual  to  more  than  oueMiuarter  of  the  tuial  net  payment  by  the  Governmeot 
foritj  ocean  postal  ^tTVice. 

The  service  to  Brazil  cost  the  Government  nothing,  the  postage  earticd 

itaving  bet'n  sufficient  far  the  compeit^atton  at-ked  for.     Ncrrly  the  whole 

the  expen«liture  ?peeifie<l  wm?  made  for  the  maintenance  of  po.^tnl  cnmmtini 

*  Of  thU  ojnount,  /^SS»opo  wtretonmhuicii  bf  the  Govemtotat  of  Br 
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cation  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  Besides  which  several  of 
the  colonial  governments  are  under  contract  with  steamship  companies  for 
their  own  immediate  ocean  mail  service. 

AupfTRiAN  Steamers. — The  first  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  for  New  York 
sailed  from  Trieste,  January  25,  1881.  She  was  to  touch  at  Messina,  Pal- 
ermo, Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon,  and  had  on  board  a  full  cargo, 
600  tons  of  it  being  for  New  York. 

1882. — "The  Peace." — A  missionary  steamer,  whose  hull  and  machinery 
weighed  only  six  tons,  was  recently  moored  in  the  Thames,  near  London. 
The  vessel  was  named  ''Peace,''  and  was  built  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, who  destined  it  for  the  service  of  the  mission  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Congo  River.  The  boat  could  be  taken  to  pieces  rapidly  for  transport 
purposes,  and  the  total  number  of,  pieces,  none  of  which  were  too  heavy  for 
a  man  to  carry,  were  eight  hundred.  The  greatest  possible  use  was  made  of 
all  available  space,  and  the  two  cabins  were  admirably  fitted.  A  kitchen 
adapted  for  a  stove  and  other  cooking  appliances  formed  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. A  substantial  awning  covered  the  deck,  and  between  this  and  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  a  wire  awning  was  fitted  to  stop  arrows  and  other  mis- 
siles. It  was  intended  to  take  the  steamer  to  ])ieces  and  pack  the  sections  in 
boxes,  which  would  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  From  thence  they 
were  to  be  borne  by  eight  hundred  men  three  hundred  miles  up  to  Stanley 
Pool,  where  the  steamer  would  be  reconstructed  by  the  missionaries. 

1882.— The  "  CoLOSsrs."— The  latest  addition  to  the  British  Royal  Navy 
is  the  double-screw  steel  armor-plate  turret-ship  "  Colossus,"  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  March  21,  1882.  She  is  of  9,14G  tons  burden,  and  her  engines 
«re  of  6,000  horse-power, — a  striking  advance  upon  Fulton's  "Clermont," 
the  wonder  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  "Colossus"  has  been  in  the  process  of  construction  for  some  eight 
^ears  past,  but  the  work  on  her  has  been  seriously  pressed  only  since  1870. 
She  is  a  twin-screw  turret-ship,  with  a  central  armored  citadel,  her  j)rincipal 
dimensions  being :  total  length  between  the  perpendiculars,  325  feet ;  and 
extreme  breadth,  68  feet,  with  a  displacement  of  9,146  tons.  Considerable 
delay  has  been  experienced  with  respect  to  the  turrets,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  the  nature  of  their  armament  is  determined.  It  is  prob- 
able that  each  turret  will  be  armed  with  two  of  the  new  46-ton  breech-load- 
ing ritle-guns.  A  novel  feature  in  the  arniament  of  the  ship  will  be  the 
mounting  of  four  6-inch  guns  on  the  top  of  the  after-superstructure,  and  a 
couple  of  guns  on  the  forward-superstructure,  with  rifle-proof  covering- 
boards  for  the  protection  of  the  gunners. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  manganese  bronze  propeller,  in  place  of 
the  one  of  gun-metal  originally  ordered.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after 
a  series  of  comparative  experiments  made  with  the  two  metals  Bars  of 
both  metals,  one  inch  square,  were  placed  on  supports  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  first  subjected  to  a  steady  pressure  aj)plied  in   the  middle  of  the  bars. 
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and  afterward?,  to  impact,  hj  a  weight  of  fitly  pounds  falling  from  a  het^M 
of  five  feet.  With  a  steady  pre^ssure  the  gun* metal  bars  slipped  between  the  \ 
supports  or  broke  with  a  strain  of  twenty-eight  huud red- weight,  while  the 
manganesse  bronae  bars  required  fifty-four  hundred-weight  to  break  them.  , 
Tested  by  impact,  the  guu-metal  bars  broke  with  frotn  seven  to  eight  blow»,  ] 
when  it  took  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  blows  to  break  the  manganese  ] 
bronze  bars.  The  ultimate  bend  of  the  latter  waa  also  in  both  cases  more  I 
than  that  of  tlie  gun-metal,  thus  showing  fully  double  the  gfcrength,  with  I 
superior  toughness.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  manganese  bronze  over  I 
gun-metal  are,  first,  a  considerable  saving  of  actual  weight  of  machinery;  1 
and,  eecondly,  that  it  enables  a  thinner  and  consequently  a  better  blade  to  1 
be  made,  offering  les5  resiistauce  to  the  water,  and  equaling  in  strength  the  I 
gun-metal  blade  of  greater  dimenslond.  I 

Since  the  launch  of  the  "  Colossus"  another  ironclad,  to  be  calleil  tlie  I 
"  Rodney,"  has  been  laid  down  and  commenced  at  the  Chatham  Dock-Yard,  1 
She  is  to  be  a  barbette  ship,  and  will  carry  ten  heavy  guns.  Her  length  I 
between  the  perpendiculars  is  325  feet;  extreme  breadth,  08  feet;  deptb  of] 
hold»  28  feet  2J  inches.  She  is  to  have  engines  of  7.000  horse-power^  and  I 
will  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  9,158  tons.  I 

1882. — The  **DuNCA?r"  axd  "CampertownJ' — The  English  Government^  I 
having  determined  to  build  two  ironclads  which  will  match  the  Italian  iron-  I 
clad  **  Duilio,''  on  the  26th  of  September,  1882,  the  admirality  or^lered  ] 
the  construction  of  two  ships,  to  be  nameil  the  *'  Duncan"  and  *•  Camper*  I 
town,"  of  the  fullowing  dimensions  :  Length,  330  feet ;  extreme  breadth.  63  J 
feet  6  inches;  displacement,  10,000  tons  on  a  mean  draft  of  water  of  26  foHJ 
9  inches.  These  new  fehips  are  to  have  twin  screw?,  with  engine?  of  1^8001 
horse-power,  estimated  to  give  a  ppeed  of  10  knots  an  hour,  being  an  excedsl 
of  two  knots  over  the  Italian  turret  ship.  The  '^Duilio"  ia  341  feet  loag.  1 
Her  extreme  bean»,  G4  feet  9  inches,  and  displacement,  10,434;  her  engiuw  | 
being  of  7,o00  indicated  horse-pjwer.  The  armor  of  the  English  !>htps  wiU  I 
be  carried  to  a  depth  of  5  feet  below  the  water-lini%  with  a  protecting  belt  I 
rising  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  waterdine^  the  armor  comprising  compound  j 
plates  of  the  following  thickness!  side.  18  inches;  bulkhead,  10  inches;  I 
V>urbcttc  towers,  14  and  12  inches.  They  will  have  vertical  ventilation  bf  I 
tubes  from  the  tlying  to  the  lower  decks.  As  at  present  tictermined  upon,  their  I 
armaments  will  each  consist  of  four  C3*ton  breechdoadiog  rifle  guns,  and  six  I 
G-inch  breechdoading  guns,  with  a  number  of  Nordenfelts  and  Gatliug^,  and  1 
Whitehead  torpediK's,  They  are  tu  carry  900  tons  of  c<ial,  and  their  compli*  j 
ments  will  consist  of  450  officers  ami  men*  Their  co»t  is  eRtimated  lo  lie  oatl 
lesA  than  £1,000,000  fierllng  each,  or  two-thirds  uf  the  amount  which  U  appr<>- 1 
priatrd  for  the  annutd  ex|>euditure  for  the  whole  navy  of  the  Uuite*!  8tJttl£^.J 

18*^2. — New*  Fhejicu  Iroxci^^db. — As  a  ri*snlt  of  a  number  of  expert*! 
mcnts  latidy  carried  out  in  Francis  with  armor  pfatmnf  a  variety  t»f  pat ti^rili J 
and  obtained  from  VivrlMUK  sources,  both  FnnJch  and  furritith  n  ci>nlnict  hlfl 
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^TeBRoBcIutled  between  the  Mini8tor  of  Marine  antl  the  mauagers  of  the 
Cmmti  Works  for  the  supply  by  the  latter  uf  tlie  armor  for  the  *'Formid' 
cUe'md  "Capiialne  Baudin**  two  new  ironclatU  of  11,441  tons  each,  or  of 
ilmost  exactly  the  same  size  of  the  English  *'htfiexihhf'  the  displacement 
of  ibe  latter  heiug  11,40<)  tous»  The  plates  are  to  be  22  inches  thick  at  the 
strongest^  and  14  inches  thick  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  armor;  and  cou- 
sequeatly  the  new  French  vessels  will  be  defensively  stronger  than  any 
Eugli&b  ironclad  at  present  either  afloat  or  being  built.  The  Creusot  firm 
i^aUo  at  the  present  time  supplying  the  armor  plates  for  the  '*  Terrible^**  a 
veasf)  of  7,184  tons,  and  for  the  ''Furleux,''  a'  sliip  of  Ofido  tons  ;  the  plates 
for  both  the  vessels  being  nearly  20  inches  thick. 

1882.— Among  the  costly  steamers  built  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa-,  in  1882,  none 
poeKSa  more  points  of  interest  than  the  **Chattahoochie/'     Her  huti  is  the 
Sm  constructed  entirely  of  steel  in  this  country.    Steel  hulls  have  been  built 
■  in  Plmburgh,  but  in   these  the  braces,  angles,  etc.,  were  of  iron.     In  the 
"Chattahoochie"  steel  is  solely  used.     The  steel  plates  used  vary  from  a 
"light**  three-sixteenth  inch  in  thickness  up  to  one-fourth  inch,  according 
lo  their  locality  in  the  hull.     The  contract  for  the  boat  wai  let  to  the  Du* 
«|ue5ne  Engine  Work?,  by  the  People*B  Line,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  S47,000, 
Tlie  trade  calls  for  a  boat  of  light  draft,  strength  and  speed,  and  these  seem 
ali  embodied  in  the  **Chattahouchie."     Her  hull  is  158  feet  long,  3M  wide^ 
auJ  4 J  deep.     She  is  a  stern^wheeler,  with  engines  of  15-inch  cylinder  and 
.>/oot  stroke,  fitted  with  the  Rees  "cut  off"  and  other  modern  improvements* 
Her  wheel  is  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  with  a  steel  shaft.    There  is  more 
fteel  about  the  *'  Chattahoochie"  than  any  boat  of  her  size  afloaL     Five  elec- 
tric lights  make  the  "  Chattahoochie**  a  thing  of  beauty  by  night.     Her  draft 
b  only  twenty-two  inches, "^^ 

At  the  steam-yacht  race  at  Nice,  France,  on  the  16ih  of  March,  1882,  nine 
yachts  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Monie  Carlo,  or  81,000  and  a  gold  niedaL 
Eight  were  English,  and  the  smalleat,  the  "  Few-Follet,"  of  French  nation- 
ality. The  course  waa  fifky  miles  long*  and  done  in  three  hours,  fi fly-six 
ntmutes  and  ten  seconds — a  speed  about  thirteen  and  seven-tenth  knots  per 
hour.  The  **Condace,"  built  in  Leith  and  engiued  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
won  the  first  prize;  "Black  Swan,"  engined  by  the  &ame  firm,  took  the 
aec^^nd  ;  the  "  Le  Few-Follet,"  the  third.  Only  two  yachts  contested  in 
18^*1,  and  the  increase  in  1H82  indicates  the  future  of  steam-yacht  racing. 

In  1882  the  little  steam  tug  **(fame  Cock,"  a  craft  only  seventy-five  feet 
long,  -  feet  wide,  and  drawing  eleven  feet  of  water,  steamed  from  London 
t4>  Panama  in  thirty-one  days.  She  indexes  in  a  marked  manner  the  won- 
derful improvements  made  lately  in  the  efficiency  of  ^team  craft.  The 
nK!etit  introduction  of  steel  as  a  buitdiDg  material  in  the  construction  of 

*  Thb  steamer  should  not  he  confounded  with  one  of  the  same  name  launched  in  tSS^ 
hf  }ot\m  Roach,  31  Chester,  for  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah* 
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tiie^e  **  Jightning**!?toani  craft — torpedo  boat;?,  launches^  etc. — Im-^  luu  U 
Bu]u  probable  that  a  short  tinje  ago  were  tljougbt  impii9*ib]e. 

1H82»— CjiArxSTEAMHHS. — The  Leipsic  Gajienlauhe.June,  1>*S2,  coutai 
mi  interesting  article  on  chains  used  iu  the  DavigaiioQ  on  the  Elbe  Kiv^ 
The  fuHowin^  nrc  the  main  points  of  the  article: 

On  the  wavesof  the  Elbe,  impatiently  floating  toward  Ilamburg,  a.-*u;ann 
goes  up  the  atreaFn,  pulling  along  a*  long  row  of  heavily-ladeu  boat?.     Bi 
it  is  not  only  the  force  of  steam  that  conqueru  the  stream.     Below,  on 
bottom  of  the  river,  a  heavy  iron  chain  is  renting,  that  give^  the  ^'■■ 
hold,  and  enables  her  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  water-     From  ti  ii 

auch  ve^^eU  are  called  chain'SteamerSf  and  the  whole  Davigittion  going  on 
such  a  way  is  called  chain  navigation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  channel,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  navigal 
part  of  the  river,  a  chain  has  been  sunk,  firmly  anchored  at  its  two 
Tbi«  chain,  lifted  out  of  the  water,  u  received  by  an  arm  at  the  bow  of  i 
vessel,  and  thence  by  conducting  rollers  moved  to  two  steel  druujs  in  t 
middle  of  the  deck.  Around  these  drum^,  provided  with  grooves,  the  ch 
^inds  three  times  in  such  a  manner  that  it  goes  from  the  Hr&i  groove  uf  tl 
fim  drum  to  the  first  groove  of  the  second  drum,  thence  to  the  eecoi 
groove  uf  the  first  drum,  and  then  to  the  second  groove  of  the  second  dni 
etc.  Finally  the  chain,  in  a  conducting  groove  obliquely  descending^ 
taken  to  the  stern  of  llie  ship,  where  it  goes  down  into  the  water  figalo 
engine  gets  the  two  drums  in  motion,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  dm 
cled  by  the  chain  receive  and  dii^miss  an  equal  portion  of  it,  rm 
vessel  forward  a  corresponding  distance^ 

The  chain  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  which  the  eteamer  is  attaciii 
the  two  drtim^,  bd  that  she  can  go  only  forward  ur  backwani,  is,  ac 
to  ihe  pulling  force  of  the  ship  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  lifted  fi  as 
length  in  front  of  the  vessel.     The  jvoint  where  it  remains  unlifted  In,  a« 
were,  the  anchoring  point  of  the  vessel,  the  weight  and  friction  of  thc'ch 
supplying  the  anchor.     The  chain 'steamer,  while  the  whole  load  of 
iitt4iehfd  to  and  towed  by  her,  is  thu?,  as  it  were,  conntantly  at  anchor 
groing  up  the  eiream,  and  she  eannot«  even  by  the  mo^t  rapitl  current, 
forced  back  one  inch  of  the  way  made*    Bccau:*c  the  vi^sel  by  the  c 
firmly  re:*istb  the  water,  the  power  of  the  engine  can  be  u«e4  lo  its  full 
extent. 

The  clia in,  oj  course,  docs  not  re?t  lightly  in  the  river  beiK     T 

portion  of  it  [lermiu  the  vessel,  by  means*  of  the  rudder?,  to  go  tu: ij 

far  to  the  right  or  left,  out  of  the  way  of  other  vessels.     This  is  of  parti 
lar  importance  at  the  biMids  of  the  river. 

On  account  of  the  burd*  n  cauml  by  the  lifting  of  the  chain,  the  dirplb 
the  water  must  jiot  exceed  a  certain  limit,  I^?  a  river  from  thirty  to 
feet  deep  chain  oavlgatiun  would  not  be  profitable,  iHcaus^*  the  chain  wuu 
I>ecome  too  heavy.     A^  to  the  use  of  chain  vc^seU,  ft  dc  pih  of  i-ighi  m< 
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ha?  proved  a  practical  limit  of  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  essential  adviiu- 
tage  of  chain  navigation  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  vesiiels  togo*up 
a  stream  with  a  very  rapid  current^  where  other  tow-hoats  cannot  go  alon^ 
any  further  with  the  barges  attached  to  them* 

It  is  self-evident  tlmt  the  strength  of  the  chain  must  correspond  to  the 
^lt|ith  »nt!  rapidity  of  the  river.  The  links  of  the  chain  placed  in  the  Kibe 
bavt  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand,  afid  are  of  two  and  one-half  centi- 
melres  thick,  each  link  weighing  a  little  over  one  kilogram.  The  weight  of 
tlie  chain  placed  in  the  Elbe  River  exceeds  ten  million  kilograms. 

The  chain  steamers  have  the  same  shape  at  bcah  ends,  and  are  provided 
wiih  two  rudders,  one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stern*    The  engine  usually 
has  a  stre*igth  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power. 
To  a  chain  steamer  in  the  Elbe  usually  from  teu  to  twelve  freight  vessels 
are  attaclied,  connected  by  ropes.    She  takes  the  train  of  boats  up  the  river, 
uotil  another  chain  steamer  meets  her  and  relieves  her  of  her  load.     Such  a 
place  is  made  a  station,  and  may  be  any  point  of  the  chain.     The  relieved 
motor  returns  until  it  meets  another  train  of  vessels  coming  up,  which  it  re- 
ceives Id  turn  in  the  mode  described,  towing  it  up  the  stream.     In  order  ta 
move  iodepeudently  of  the  chain,  the  majority  of  the  steamers  are  provided 
with  propellers.     For  detaching  a  steamer  from  the  chain  simply  one  of  the 
Jocks  r>f  the  chain  is  opened,  with  which  it  is  regularly  provided  in  intervals 
u(  half  a  kilometre.    Or,  if  necessary,  a  link  of  the  chain  is  broken  by  a 
chisel,  and  after  the  chain  has  been  taken  otf  from  the  drums,  its  two  parts 
are  united  again  by  a  lock. 

The  £rst  chain  steamers  were  successfully  used  in  France  in  1830.  £, 
Bellingrath,  of  Dresden,  inventor  of  the  hydrostatic  truck,  is  the  chief  of 
the  chain  navigation  in  the  Elbe  River,  Germany.  The  Elbe  Kiver  rises  in 
Austria  (Bohemia)  and  flows  through  the  central  part  of  Germany  into  the 
Korth  Sea.  In  the  latter  country  CoO  kilometres  and  in  the  former  about 
4()  kilometres  of  chain  have  been  placed  in  the  river,  whila  the  number  of 
chain  steamers  is  about  thirty. 

The  chain  doe^  not  always  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  river,  but  its 
poftiltoti  is  constantly  changed  by  the  steamers.  For  this  reason  only  one 
can  bo  used  in  the  river.  Two  or  more  chains  or  ropes  made  of  metal  wires 
¥i^uld  become  entangled** 


^  Expchmcais  iuivc  been  receniJy  made  on  ihc  canal  from  Antwerp  to  Liege  wtlb  a  system' 
of  ttiechanical  traction  of  boats  by  means  of  a  moving  cable  (the  invention  of  M.  Rigcn.). 
Aa  codlcsi  CAble  made  of  Bessemer  steel  is  set  in  continuous  motitm  by  fixed  engines  on  the 
tiACiks  of  the  canal.  It  ts  supported  along  the  bank  by  special  pulleys,  and  directed  by  re> 
torn  pulleys  of  large  tliamelcr  lodged  in  chambers  of  masonry  under  the  level  of  the  tow- 
path.  The  length  of  the  cable  is  eight  kilomcires,  or  five  miles.  Thus  a  canal  is  divided 
}«I0  »*  many  j^cciioni*,  each  worked  by  a  fixed  engine,  as  this  length  of  five  miles  Ls  contained 
in  it.  Tbc  tlcnm -engine  acts  on  the  cable  lljrough  a  pinching- pulley,  similar  to  tJie  Fowler 
fittUey*  The  atta4:hment  of  ihe  boats  to  the  cable  is  by  means  of  checkered  nippers  em- 
oraciPg  I(k  cable.     On  coming  to  a  supporting  pnJlcyt  or  a  pulley  at  a  curve,  the  nitmcr^ 
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1882.^ — The  Hopper  Steam  Dredger. — This  new  dredger*  built  at  Keii- 
few  for  the  Hurlior  Coraniissiouera  of  Otagu,  New  Zealand,  was  recently 
tried  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  *  **  and  dredged  at  the  rate  of  400  ton§  fwr 
hour,  which  was  plunged  into  its  own  hold,  or  hopper  cavity,  capable  of 
contniuiug  1,300  toDs  of  spoil ;  at  the  same  time  it  loaded  the  new  govern* 
tueut  steamer  "  Perseverance,'*  which  came  alongside.  Afterwards,  by  steam 
appliances,  its  bucket-girder  was  elevated,  the  moorings  let  go,  and  its  twiii» 
ecrewa  put  in  motiou,  and  the  vessel  steamed  away  down  the  Clyde  to  the 
measured  mile,  where  the  loaded  speed  was  tested  at  li  knots  per  hour;  it 
then  steamed  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  it&  large  cargo  was  instautly 
deposited,  through  its  bottom,  in  sixty  fatbon^s  water.  The  trial  of  dredg- 
ing, steering,  speed,  manoeuvring,  and  depositing  was  considered  very  satis- 
factory by  the  resi>ecting  gentlemen  on  board.  This  vessel  dredgea  from  5 
feet  to  35  feet  depth,  has  twin  ecrews,  and  is  propelled  and  worked  by  Iwn 
independent  seta  of  compound  engines,  of  700  horse-power,  and  besides  load- 
ing its  own  cargo,  it  can,  if  required,  fill  a  fleet  of  barges  on  the  old  system* 
It  will  steam  out  to  Kew  Zealand,  and  is  the  tenth  and  largest  Hopper 
dredger  constructed  by  Messrs.  Simons  &  Co.,  who  are  the  inventors  atsd 
originators  of  the  system.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  owing  to  the  enter* 
prise  of  the  above  small  colony,  they  have  now  a  dredger,  the  equal  of  whicli 
is  neither  in  Europe  nor  America*" 

1882. — The  Railkoad  Iron  Ferry-Boat  "  Newburqh,"  built  for  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  Company,  was  launched  in  October,  1882,  at  New- 
burgh,  the  christening  being  by  Miss  Carrie  Fry,  daughter  of  the  Super* 
intendent  of  Steam  Motive  Power  of  the  railroad*  The  dimensions  are: 
Length  over  all,  205  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  36  feet;  over  the  guards,  05 
feet;  depth,  141  feet.  Her  hull  is  of  the  best  quality  of  iron,  and  of  great 
strength,  as  she  will  have  to  contend  with  heavy  ice  in  the  winter.  The 
keel  plate  is  j  inch  thick,  the  bottom  and  bilge  plates  i  inch,  the  waterdine 
stiake  }  inch,  shear  strake  7-10,  and  the  gunwale  plate  j  inch  by  24  inches 
wide.  The  frames  are  3  x  4,  spaced  21  inches  apart,  and  the  reverse  iron  ia 
3x3.  There  is  a  IQ-inch  belt  frame  on  every  eighth  frame,  and  the  floofv 
are  16  inches  deep.  The  stem  ]K>sts  are  of  the  best  hammered  iron,  8x4 
inches*  Each  end  of  the  hull  is  fitted  with  a  water  tight,  wrought-iroo 
bulkhead,  extending  for  about  30  feet  from  the  stem  ;  there  are  4  keelson*, 
running  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hull  iostde  is 
cemented  with  the  best  Portland  cement 
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pass  without  rctc;^ing  the  cable.     The  principi)  mlvant:tga^  of  the  *ptrr 

»iticralJc  tncreasc  of  ipecd*     Al  present  ihc  daily  stretch  covered  m  bft\!i 

About  ^evctiiccn  kihm)etrc>,  Aud  >^  ith  men  only  aliout  twelve  kUamettcs.     Isy  |he  oev  t 

il  is  easy  lo  make  ftve  kilomrtrc^  an  huur.    Further,  there'  is  a  CQHsitlemblt  economy  beUi 

In  the  CApAtiil  requirca  At  fir»t  and  in  the  cost  of  working  over  other  syftemi.  ^^y^^nAnv  Trmm^ 

ari/t,  Noveml>er  i,  l8Sa, 

♦  Lcnd^H  EnpHttrtH^^  October,  1SS2. 
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The  motive  jiower  of  the  vessel  is  a  vertical  beam  engine,  of  50  iuelies 
bore  by  10  feet  stroke,  fitted  with  Hay  ward  *s  patent  cnt-oftl  The  gallows 
frame  of  the  engine  U  of  iron  and  of  great  strength.  The  water  wheels  are 
wholly  of  iron,  21  feet  in  diameter  and  of  8A  feet  face.  The  shafts  are  15 
Inches  in  diameter,  each  one,  with  its  wheel,  weighing,  complete,  about  26 
tous.  The  boiler  is  of  steel,  lOi  feet  in  diameter,  and  33  feet  long,  with  two 
furuaces,  and  weighs  about  30  Ions.  Everything  about  the  engine  and 
boiler  (lepartmenta  is  of  the  newest  and  best  description.  In  i^hort,  the 
lioat  is  all  that  experience  and  skill  can  make  her,  for  safety,  utility  and 
comfort, 

\  The  cabins  on  two  sides  of  the  boat  are  made  very  inviting.  They  have 
tile  flo«:»ri ;  the  wot>d  work  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  of  California  red 
wood,  cherry  and  mahogany,  finished  in  oil  and  touched  with  gold.  The 
seats  are  of  perforated  veneering,  with  *'  Austrian  bentW'Ood  arms,"  The 
windows  in  the  sides  of  the  cabins  are  each  one  single  light  of  plate  glass,  6 

^  feet  high  and  3  wide,  with  a  transom  of  stained  glass  above.  The  doors  to 
the  cabins  are  of  mahogany,  with  ijtained  glass  transoms  overhead  ;  the 
wheel  bulkheads  are  each  provided  with  two  large  bevel-edged  mirrors. 
fc?he  was  to  be  completed  about  the  15th  of  December. 

I  Recent  Novel  Indentions  and  Experiments. 

I  1882. — Mokse's  Unsinkable  Steamship. — Mr.  Joseph  W*  3lorse,  a 
veteran  artist  and  engraver  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  invented  a  safety 
ocean  steamship,  which  he  claims  is  unsinkable.  He  says  he  conceived  the 
invention  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  built  a  model  of  it  nine  years  ago, 
which  he  kept  in  his  office  in  Franklin  Avenue,  where  many  persons  saw 
it.  He  thinks  that  Lorrillard  and  others  who  are  building  the**  Meteor" 
are  infringing  upon  his  invention,  and  that  it  probably  suggested  the  idea  of 
ibe  dome  steamer.  Last  July,  describing  his  vessel  to  a  visitor,  he  says ; 
"  One  advantage  I  have  over  the  proposed  new  line  is  thkt  my  vessel  cannot 
be  milk.  No  matter  how  heavy  a  storm  may  be,  she  will  ride  it  safely,  If 
she  abould  run  into  an  iceberg,  or  collide  with  another  vessel,  it  would  be 
impotaible  to  sink  her. 

••Her  safety  will  not  consist  in  numerous  air-tight  compartments,  but  why 
it  will  be  impossible  to  sink  her  is  my  secret.  You  can  look  at  the  model,'' he 
lidded,  pointing  to  it  standing  on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 

The  model  boat  is  that  of  a  low,  rakish-looking  ves^^el.  The  principal  fea- 
ture ia  that  e«he  has  no  deck,  being  rounded  on  top  after  the  manner  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hull.  The  bow  tapers  gradually  from  the  centre  after  the 
lashion  of  a  steam  yacht*  There  is  also  a  gradual  tapering  from  the  centre 
lu  the  stern,  which  overhangs  the  rudder  to  some  ex  ten  t,  but  the  stern  is  as 
^liarp  as  the  bow*  The  vessel  is  a  long,  narrow  cylinder,  sharpened  at  both 
eadi»»  the  lines  being  neatly  and  artistically  drawn.    8he  has  two  tail  smoke* 

Ittaclu,  leaning  fore  and  ufc. 
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•*  You  5€e/'  cooiinued  the  inveutor,  "she  is  built  lor  speed  ns  well  a«  for 
safety.  Having  no  riggiug,  and  with  her  shape,  she  will  meet  with  little  ro- 
si&tauce  uf  either  wind  or  water.  She  ii^  modeled  so  that  she  will  glide 
through  the  water  with  searely  a  ripple.  The  water  will  run  along  her  hot- 
torn  with  as  much  ease  as  though  rutiniug  down  hilL  Her  upper  part  is 
built  on  the  i*flme  principle,  &o  that  the  ijpeed  will  not  be  impeded  by  the 
wind*  There  will  be  no  projections  from  the  upper  part,  save  the  pUotdiouse 
aud  smoke-dtack*  They  will  be  built  of  iron  and  strongly  braced^  and  modeled 
ID  the  same  manner  as  the  vessel.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  studied  the 
wind  as  well  as  the  water,  and  speed  as  well  m  safety.  A  steamship  built 
after  my  model  will  make  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  one-quarter  le^s  time  than 
the  fastest  steamship  afloat  at  the  present  day, 

**  That  ai)parent  forw^ard  smoke-stack  is  the  pilot-house.  The  vessel  has 
but  one  smoke-stack.  The  pilot-house  being  on  a  level  with  the  smoke-^taek, 
the  pilot  will  have  a  longer  range  of  vision,  and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sea  in  case  of  storm.  The  pilot-house  and  amoke-stack  will  be  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  about  the  usual  height  of  a  lookout  on  a 
vessel.  Below  the  pilot  house  there  will  be  an  opening  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  air  into  the  ship.  This  pure  air  will  be  continually  passin^^  through 
the  ship,  and  out  again  through  the  smoke-stack*  Aft  of  the  pilot  room,  in 
the  stack, will  be  an  elevator  for  the  transportation  of  the  men  up  and  down.** 

The  pilot-house  and  smoke-stack  are  not  circular  tube-shaped,  but  are 
flattened  on  the  sides,  and  sharp  fore  and  aft,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
bow  and  stern  of  the  ship* 

**  People  may  object  to  being  sealed  up  in  your  cylinder-shaped  vessel 
during  an  entire  voyage  to  En  rope,'-  the  visitor  remarked.  **  In  case  of  an 
accident  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  escape/* 

*•  A  great  many  people  object  to  going  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger they  are  exposed  to  on  board  the  present  vejssels,*'  said  the  inventor, 
"Could  they  be  convinced  that  there  was  no  danger  in  making  a  voyage  ta 
Europe,  there  would  be  many  more  who  would  make  the  trip.  Oo  my  vessel 
there  would  be  no  danger  whatever;  as  I  said, it  is  irapo«sible  to  sink  her. 
The  only  accident  that  could  happen  would  be  a  breakdown  in  the  ma- 
chinery. But  each  iship  would  carry  duplicate  machinery,  so  that  an  acd- 
dent  CO ukl  be  repaired  immediatt*ly.  Then  my  ship  would  be  fitli*d  up  «» 
O()infortably  as  a  hotel.  There  will  be  hcjivy  plate  glass  windows  runotng 
4vlong  the  sides  of  thu  ship,  and  ^the  ventilation  will  be  perfet^t,  I  intend 
'having  a  railing  along  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel »  so  that  in  pleiiaajit 
weather  the  pas.^*nger3  may  take  a  promenade  if  they  wish.  In  bod  weather 
they  don't  want  to  be  outside.  In  n  heavy  storm,  when  the  sea  h  pitchiDjf 
over  a  vessel — seas  that  would  wrench  and  disable  an  ordinary  ship — my 
boat  will  ride  it  m  safely  as  though  she  was  steaming  up  the  Eaot  Kiver. 
The  passengers  will  feel  as  safe  as  thou/h  they  were  silting  in  their  own 
parlors.    The  water  when  rushing  over  the  deck  nf  an  t^rdinnry  iihip,  cmi^ 
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spying  away  the  bulwarks  and  rigging,  will  ruu  ofi*  my  vessel  like  the  water 
off  ft  whale's  back.  The  boat  is  so  modeled  that  if  she  should  turn  over — 
which  will  be  impossible  as  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  below  the  water- 
line — but  if  she  should  turn  over  she  would  float  as  well  one  way  as  the 
other.  All  that  the  passengers  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  stand  on  their 
liea<]5.  To  be  sure,  that  might  inconvenience  them  some,  but  then  there  ia 
DO  danger.  There  is  a  picture  that  will  illustrate  how  she  will  weather  a 
storm/*  and  the  inventor,  artist  and  engraver  pointed  to  a  picture  hanging 
on  the  Willi. 

The  paiutiog  is  of  his  patent  safety  steamship  in  a  terrible  storm,  ©xe* 
cuted  by  the  inventor  himself.  The  hurricane  is  blowing  duo  eaU,  and 
heavy  black  clouds  hover  about  in  close  proximity  to  the  smoke-stack*  The 
sea  h  running  **  mountain  high"  and  breaking  over  the  ship  from  a  repre- 
eented  height  of  forty  feet.  -  Part  of  the  ship  ia  obscured,  from  her  being  sub* 
merged  amidships*  The  bow  is  about  plunging  into  a  great  sea,  while  the 
stern  projects  from  another.  Away  up  in  the  pilot-house  the  captain  is 
seen  with  his  face  glued  to  the  glass,  his  hand-*  firmly  grasping  the  wheel, 
whUe  the  sea  is  breaking  about  him  in  a  white,  foamy  mass.  In  through  the 
plate  glass  windows  the  passengers  are  forming  a  set  for  a  quadrille,  as  un- 
concerned as  though  they  were  sailing  up  the  Hudson  on  an  excursion 
barge. 

*•  Here  is  another/*  said  the  inventor  shortly  afterward,  pointing  to  a  pic- 
ture on  the  other  wall,  **  which  pre^entir  the  ship  in  another  light." 

The  painting  represented  the  ship  in  smoother  water,  under  sunshine,  evi- 
dently steaming  along  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  little  astern  is  a  sea  gull.  The 
reporter  interpreted  it  m  a  race  between  the  patent  safety  steamship  and 
the  gull,  in  which  the  bird  is  beaten. 

**  What  will  be  the  dimensions  of  your  ship  f  *  the  reporter  inquired. 

**My  figures,"  replied  the  inventor,  "  are  3G0  feet  in  length,  25  feet  beam, 
and  35  feet  deep.     8he  can  be  built  larger  if  necessary.* 

1882. — Captain  LrKDBORG*s  Twin-Screw  Steamshif. — His  design, 
which  he  has  patentetl  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  ia  based  on  a 
novel  form  of  vessel,  which  renders  high  speed  possible,  while  adding  greatly 
to  the  carrying  capacity  and  stability  of  the  vessel. 

The  design,  while  affording  ample  space  for  passengers  and  valuable 
CftrgOy  has  the  primary  object  of  attaining  a  velocity  of  twenty  to  twenty-one 
knots  an  hour,  with  a  comparatively  moderate  expenditure  of  power.  The 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  making  the  main  body  of  the  ship  divide  the  water 
borixoD tally  instead  of  vertically.  By  adopting  this  system  of  construction  he 
saya  it  becomes  possible  to  build  a  ship  of  the  greatest  capacity  for  a  given 
dr»fl — an  advantage  which  speaks  for  itself.  But  besides  this  it  is  stated  that 
tliis  ship  of  shallow  draft  and  great  capacity  can  have  admirable  linefi^  and 
her  resistance  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum*    The  principle,  he  claims, ad- 

*  Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  17,  lS82» 
iS 
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mits  of  the  naval  architect  inipartiug  to  his  ship  a  splendid  clean  run  aft,  anj 
the  screws  can  be  carried  far  astern  and  yet  be  well  supported.  The  advau- 
tages  to  be  derived  from  thus  placing  the  screws  far  astern  have  been  insisted 
on  by  the  late  Mr.  Fronde.  No  scheme  has  been  put  forward  which  is  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  of  twin  screws.  If  desired,  the  stern  of  the  ship 
can  be  carrie*!  farther  aft,  to  protect  the  screws.  There  is  ample  room 
provided  for  engine  power,  notwithstanding  the  fine  run  of  the  bull  aft. 
The  principle  dlmen^iions,  etc,,  of  Captain  Landborg's  proposed  ship  are: 

Length  of  hull  below  water  on  the  pl^ne  of  greatest  beam,  450  tttt* 

Greatest  breadth, .       66  •• 

Length  on  load  water  line,  .  ,     444   *• 

Breadth  on  lead  water- Line,        .  .58** 

Draught  of  water  on  lead  watcr-hnc,  .  4J  "* 

Length -over  ail  on  upper  deck,  ♦         .         .  4^5   •• 

Breadth  on  upper  deck  at  greatest  transverse  secttoo  (outride  ot  lramc>),     .         .       62   " 

Depth  from  top  of  upper  deck  beams  to  Ixjttora  platings 4I    *♦ 

Height  between  the  upper  and  second  decks,      ,  i:j   •• 

Height  between  second  and  third  deckf.  ♦  9   •• 

Height  between  third  and  orlop  decks,       *         ,  .         8  '• 

Area  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section,      .  1,412  s<\.   ** 

Coefficient  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section,  o  0930J 

Area  of  load  water-plane,  *         ,         .         .         ,  .   43.255  si|,  feet. 

Dispbcemcnt  to  load  watcr-Une,         ...  580,836  cubic     •* 

"  fo,SSi  tow, 

Hortzontal  distance  of  center  of  buoyancj  from  the  submerged  stem,  .     225  fctt. 

Vertical  distance  of  centre  of  buoyancy  below  load  water-line,    .  iif45^  ** 

Height  of  melacenler  aJiOve  center  of  buoyancy,  ...  7-^^ 

Height  of  mctacenter  abore  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  when  fully  equipped  tad 

loadcil, .  J«45S  "  1 

Height  of  metacenCer  above  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  at  14  feet  draA  of  water, 
with   no  cargo,  coal,  store*,  water,  or   balla&t,  and  no  water  in  boilers,  but 
otherwise  completely  fitted  and  futly  rigged,        ......  5,0^^0 

Height  of  metacentcr  above  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  at  9,6  feet  draft  of  water, 
the  hull  t«tng  complete,  with  masts  in  and  rigged,  but  empty,  without  en- 
gine* or  b«iilen>,      ^.        »        ,        ,         .  Wf^  •• 
Wet  suf face  when  immer»ed  to  loftd  witer-lijse,  io  ** 
Angle  of  oblujuity  of  load  water-line  at  the  bow  :     - 

Angle  of  obb<piity  at  the  stem ti    jw' 

Mean  angle  of  obliquity  at  entrance,  ,  j^ 


The  ship  is  to  have  two  propellers  of  16  feet  diamet^  aad  &  feet  pitch; 
the  propellitig  power  to  consist  of  four  compouod  eugines,  two  on  each  pro- 
peller shiift,  developing  each,  when  making  90  revolutions  per   tntnut^, 
^4,500  indicated  horde*power,  or  for  all  four  engines  together  18.000  tndirnted 
horse-power. 

With  this  power  the  speed,  according  to  Professor  Rankiu*  .*  1  irniuia, 
would  be  20.7  knots  per  hour;  but  that  gpeed  would  in  all  probability  be 
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exceeded,  as  little  power  will  be  lo?it  by  wsve- making,  the  water  baving  a 
clean  run  asteru,  beiog  divided  horizontally  by  the  Udwcf  part  of  the  hull. 

The  ship  would  have  rooai  to  accommodate  about  600  first-class  and  1,000 
•econd  and  third-class  passengers,  and  carry  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  23  fe€t 
4nift  of  water,  beside®  2,700  tons  of  coal. 

The  ship  is  designed  to  be  built  of  iron  or  ste€l,  with  a  double  bottom,  and 
ivith  a  great  number  of  water-tight  compartments,  transverse  and  longi- 
ttidinaL 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  hull  makes  it  possible  to  unite  great  carrying 
capacity  with  the  finest  lines  for  high  speeds.  The  submerged  stern,  which 
dividtis  the  water  horizontally,  admlta  of  the  finest  possible  run  aft,  and 
aSurds  a  perfect  support  and  protection  to  the  propeller  shafts.  With  this 
coDstructioD  the  propellers  act  constantly  in  solid  water,  unaffected  by  stern 
pufst,  rudder,  and  the  overhanging  part  of  the  stern»  as  in  ships  of  the  usual 
form.  This  feature  secures  an  economy  of  power,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
im  increase  of  speed. 

A  vessel  of  this  form  will  not  roll  and  pitch  as  much  as  other  vesseli, 
m^  die  body  of  water  above  the  projecting  part  of  the  hull  offers  considerable 
refiifitauce  to  such  motions. 

The  rudders  may  be  nearly  balanced,  and  will  require  but  little  power  to 
work  them,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  stern,  the  rudders 
may  have  consjiderably  less  area  than  those  of  the  common  model,  as  it  re- 
qnires  less  power  to  move  the  stern  laterally. 

The  form  of  the  hull,  while  permitting  very  sharp  entrance  and  run, 
affords  ample  room  for  the  applicatioji  of  the  greatest  engine  power  com- 
patible with  carrying  capacity,'*' 

18^2. — Root's  Side-Screw  Steamship. — A  vessel  of  this  kind  is  being 
built  at  Green  point,  Long  Island,  by  Samuel  Pine,  for  Senior  Diaz,  for  lighter- 
age service  in  Cuba.  This  vessel  embodies  in  the  arrangement  of  her  pro- 
pelling wheels  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr,  Root  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  hull  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-two 
wide,  and  with  one  hundred  toos  of  cargo  draw*s  only  three  feet  of  water. 
She  is  decked  over  and  has  a  fiat  bottom,  with  vertical  sides,  longitudinal 
itrength  being  obtained  by  three  fore  and  afl  bulkheads,  and  she  is  the  first 
example  of  what  is  thought  by  experts  will  be  a  revolution  in  the  science  of 
Bcrew  propulsion. 

A  high  rate  of  speed  is  not  expected,  but  her  performance  will  exemplify 
tlie  economy  which  Mr.  Root  chums  for  his  novel  application  of  screw  pro* 
pelling  wheels.  These  wheels  are  set  on  the  ends  of  an  athwartship  shaft, 
the  plane  of  their  faces  being  fore  and  aft,  and  not  as  the  common  type  of 
screw  propeller  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  Hue  of  motion  of  the  vessel.     They 

♦  The  SdcHtific  Anuri'-an^  Uciober  21,  1S82,  has  a  %Hcw  of  the  ship  complete,  and  also 
t£  \^tM  »lera,  She  is  represented  as  havbg  three  funnels  and  four  niasts^  Uinee  of  which  ire 
«|tKare  rigged. 
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are  driven  by  a  vertical  direct*  acting  eDgioe,  Tlie  boiler  has  a  vertical  tubular^  I 
wbieh  will  drive  the  wheels  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  r^vo-  I 
lutions  per  minute.  The  "  true  screw"  type  of  wheel  is  used,  «ix  feet  in  I 
diameter.  I 

In  his  experimental  workshop  Mr.  Root  has  a  trough  of  water,  in  which  I 
lie  exhibits  the  speed  of  different  models  moved  by  elock*sprit»g  machinery^ 
turning  various  types  of  propelling  wheels.  It  ia  interesting  and  instructive  _ 
to  see  one  model  in  particular,  spinning  down  the  trough,  propelled  hy  a  ■ 
screw-wheel  revolving  horizontally  under,  the  bottom,  the  propelling  ft>rce 
being  generated  by  a  current  of  water  sucked  in  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
screWf  between  it  and  the  incline  of  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  There  seem» 
no  limit  to  the  power  that  could  be  exerted  by  this  oblirjue  acting  current 
excepting  in  the  mza  and  speed  of  the  screw-wheel,  and  the  illustration 
of  Mr,  Root's  theory  by  the  action  of  tbi«*  model  is  conclusive  as  to  its  theo- 
retical correctnei5&.  It  presented  an  amusing  and  instructive  paradox  in 
the  pro jicl ling  effect  produced  by  a  vertical  screw-shaft,  its  thrust  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion — the  propeller  blades  working  borizon- 
titUy  and  parallel  with  the  keel  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  all 
propellers  do  that  are  now  useil.  **  In  the  present  method  of  applying  the 
screw-propeller  wheel,**  says  Mr.  Root,  **  the  maximum  propelling  effect  hsLA 
without  doubt  been  obtiiined,  for  it  is  well  knuwu  that  an  increase  of  engine 
power  gives  nothing  like  a  proportionate  effect  in  speed.  Sixty  per  cent*  of 
all  the  power  ia  wasted  somewhere,  Mr,  Froude  calculates,  and  accounts  for 
this  great  loss  of  power  iu  the  present  method  of  stern  screw-wheel  propul- 
ftion  in  the  fact  that  a  §crew*wheel  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel  draws  the  wmter 
iway  from  the  after  body,  creates  a  suction,  as  it  were,  and  of  counep 
increases  thereby  tlic  head  resistance,  such  increase  varying  with  the  siie  of 
the  column  of  water  acted  upon  by  the  wheel. 

"  It  is  a  fact  in  practice  that  all  craft  propelled  by  a  stern  screw- w  heel, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  velocity,  settle  down  by  the  stern ;  and  pile  on 
the  |K>wer  as  you  may,  beyond  that  point  no  more  epeed  can  be  obtained. 
They  can  antl  do  j^ettle,  however,  which  fact  shows  clearly  that  a  vacuum  is 
formed  when  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  obtained,  and  that  th^  scrcw*whe>el, 
operating  in  the  vacuum,  becomes,  more  or  less,  a  retanling  instead  of  a 
propelling  force,  as  such  'minuB*pres8urc'adds  directly  to  the  head  resistauce* 
It  has  lately  been  found  in  England  that  at  high  speeds  the  power  doc^  not 
follow  the  speed  produced  in  a  uniform  ratio,  as  in  some  speeds  it  may  vary 
as  the  cube ;  beyond  them  it  drops  down  as  low  as  the  square  of  tlie  velocity. 
Fluid  action  around  a  vessel  is  something  of  an  enigma,  and  the  columns  of, 
water  acted  upon  by  a  screw-wheel  at  the  stern,  iu  its  rcactit»uary  thnist,  is 
more  6o,  The  fact  of  tlio  enormous  waste  of  power  in  the  hvn  rxample»  of 
steam  screw-wheel  propubiuu  is  incontrovertible," 

Mr.  Iloot  propmies  to  change  the  position  of  the  wheel,  ana  maKc  the 
currents  generated  by  their  revolutions  force  the  vessel  through  the  vafter 
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'  oblique  action  on  the  sides  of  tbe  after-body  or  "  run"  of  the  vesad* 
HU  Bjstem  bas  been  patented  in  the  Unite<l  8tate8  and  abroad^  and  is 
analagous  in  its  application  to  the  action  of  fishes  when  swimming,  tbe  power 
beitig^  applied  laterally.  At  a  point  in  the  **  run'*  of  bis  crafty  where  the 
water  begins  to  ck»se  in  laterally,  he  places  bis  wheels.  The  shaft  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel  and  the  wheels  some  sixteen  feet  apart.  The  proper 
ptichr  ^tc,,  of  these  wheels  has  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  but  they  will 
drive  a  current  inboard  along  the  sides  of  the  run  (which  will  be  made 
-ooncove,  vertically),  that  in  its  impigning  force  upon  the  converging  sidea  of 
the  hull,  will  propel  it  forward.  It  is  like  the  snapping  of  a  bean  between 
your  fingers,  and  the  larger  the  wheels  and  the  greater  their  velocity  the 
more  power  they  will  exert,  as  they  work  always  in  t^ulid  water. 

1H82. — CoppEx's  Triple  Steamship. — Captain  William  Coppen  is  an  old 

and  well-known  constructor  and  inventor.     As  early  as  1842  he  built  the 

"  Loydonderry,"  a  screw  steamship  of  1,500  tons,  the  largest  screw  steamer 

lUat  bad  up  to  that  time  been  built.'''    She  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Great 

"Northern/*  and  antedated  the  "  Great  Britain,"  which  was  laid  down  as  a 

paddle-wheel,  but  before  launching  altered  to  a  screw.     Captain  Coppen's 

V.  S,  patent  is  dated  March  28,  1882,  and  his  idea,  which  ha§  yet  to  be  put 

io  a  practical  test  has  been  approved  and  endorsed  by  several  distinguished 

-officers,  both  line  and  staff,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  William  Pearce,  of 

the  well-known  firm  of  William  Elder  &  Co.,  who  under  date  September  11  th, 

1^80,  says,  "I  am  satisfied  that  twenty  knots  an  hour  will  be  very  readily 

atuiined  with  this  (your)  form  of  vessel,  and  of  the  power,  displacement  and 

dimensions  contained  in  your  estimates**' 

The  invention  consists  of  a  compound'  ship,  consisting  of  three  ship  hulls 
Oftited  as  one  vessel,  tbe  two  outer  bulls  being  of  equal  length  and  longer 
llittu  the  central  hull,  and  the  whole  being  decked  over.  The  three  hulls  are 
rigidly  connected   by  iron  or  steel  bulkheads^  box-girders,  and  iron  or  steel 
deck?,  or  frames,  so  as  to  form  complete  platforms  or  decks  and  leave  con- 
«iderable  extra  space  between  the  ships.    Tbe  centre  ship  is  to  carry  the 
engines,  and  is  provided  with  a  propeller  at  each  end.    This  arrangement 
brlu^fl  the  screws  well  towards  the  centre  of  the  outride  hulls  and  prevents 
a  possibility  of  the  pitching  motion  lifting  the  propeller  out  of  the  water. 
The  three  hulls  are  tapered  from  the  centre,  both  longitudinally  and  verti- 
cally, and  come  to  a  rounded  point  at  both  ends',  so  as  to  enter  the  wave 
aud  reduce  the  pitching  motion  to  a  minimum,  the  rolling  being  done 
away  with  by  the  extent  of  the  water-space  between  the  ships.    The  decks 
€xiend  in  the  centre  three-fiflhs  (more  or  less)  of  the  length  of  the  outside 
tbip.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  ends  are  covered  over  for  passing 
through  the  waves.     For  smooth  water  ferry-boats  and  the  like,  the  decks 
are  proposed  to  be  the  entii^  length  of  the  outside  hulls. 


*  Sm  page  170, 
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CaptaiD  Coppeu  claims  that  his  iniprovements  are  "specially  applicable 
to  war  ships,  and  enable  a  large  amount  of  armor  plating  to  be  carried,  and 
give  an  e^ctended  battery  platform  to  carry  guns  of  the  lurgo^t  calibre,  and 
that  turrets  of  increasttl  thickness  of  armor  plate  can  be  employed  with 
safety.  Complete  protection  ia  also  given  to  the  engines,  aciew  propellera 
and  steering  apparatus,  increased  accommodatiou  for  a  large  number  of 
troops  and  horses,  with  a  speed  at  least  tme-third  faster  than  the  present 
class  of  transportSi  and  the  construction  is  such  that  one  of  the  three  sbtps 
might  be  completely  riddled  with  shot  or  damaged  by  a  ram,  and  yet  be 
fiupported  by  the  other  two.**     There  can  be  no  question  that  a  vessel  of  thi» 

[  description  will  have  great  stabilltVi  and  can  be  armor-clad^  and  that  the 

\  outer  hulls  will  have  to  be  penetrated  before  the  central  hull,  containing  the 
engine,  can  be  reached,  and  that  the  broad  platform  of  her  deck  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  An  a  ferry-boat  she 
aeems  also  to  unite  many  advantages,  and  her  broad  deckis  and  stability  seem 
to  adapt  her  particularly  for,  a  railroad  ferry  barge.  Her  ability  to  turn 
rapidly  in  a  ^seaway,  and  to  withstand  Atlantic  gales,  and  also  the  spd«d 
she  might  attain,  has  yet  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test. 

1882,— The  Fryer  Bcoyant  PRorELLER,  **  Alice** — A  Vklocipbdc 
OR  Locomotive. — A  working  model  of  this  queer  craft  stands  in  a  brick 
yard  at  Hastiugs-on-the-Hudson,  where  it  is  an  object  of  great  curioaity. 
The  model  consists  of  a  triangular  frame- work  resting  on  three  wheels,  which 
are  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  wheels  of  a  tricycle.  These 
wheek  are  spheroidal  in  shape,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  housed 
above  with  dome-shaped  covers.  Each  sphere  is  a  propeller,  having  flanges 
or  buckebi  at  the  Bide^  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  diameter,  and  acting 
upon  the  water  like  a  paddle-wheel.  Thej^e  spheroids  are  driven  by  ^iteam. 
At  the  same  time  they  serve  as  floats,  and  are  submerged  about  one*«ixth  of 
their  capacity.  Another  feature  of  the  propellers  is  that  they  have  an  iron 
tire  or  keel,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  made  to  serve  aa  wheels,  and 
carry  the  vessel  along  a  track  on  dry  land,  Atj  engine  re^ts  on  the  frame- 
work  between  the  two  propellers  that  are  opposite  each  other.     The  frame- 

1  work  forming  the  deck  is  supported  on  the  axes  of  the  wheels,  &o  that  it  !» 
several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Robert  Fryer,  the  inventor,  conceived  the  idea  of  his  water-ear  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  has  been  engaged  in  making  experiments  ever  since. 
His  first  model  was  made  im  a  small  scale.  It  ronsistrd  of  three  hollow 
copper  globes  connected  by  axles  t*>  a  frame  superstructure,  and  of  the  »ajae 
form  as  the  larger  model.  The  spheres  were  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
were  made  to  revolve  by  aprlngs  placed  inside,  and  wound  up  by  keja.  After 
repeated  experiments  in  a  tank,  it  was  rigged  with  a  ^mall  eail  and  latsnchfll 
on  the  Harlem  Kiver,  with  good  results.     Daily  experiments  were  subse* 

«<}uei)tly  made  with  the  steam  model  on  the  Harlem,  much  to  the  ajttonish- 
ment  of  thD«>e  who  caught  sight  of  it.     It  was  fuund  that  it  could  he  tuniecl 
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fo  itm  €WD  length,  that  there  was  no  appreciable  slipping,  and  that  it  was 
liltie  affected  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  tide.  When  the  "Alice"  was 
tfikezx  to  Hastings  it  niade  part  of  the  dl^^tance  on  dry  land,  steaniiug  along 
the  iroad  like  a  great  lumbering  wagon, 

Tlm^  plan  proposes  a  huge  hollow  semi-cylinder  for  tlie  superstructure, 
eontCLiniog  saloons  and  state- roi>m.«,  with  niast^  and  rigging  above  for  carry- 
ing ss«.tls.  One  claim  made  for  the  buoyant  propeller  is  ihat  it  cannot  be 
OVer^Mrned  in  the  roughest  sea,  on  account  of  its  triangular  shape,  and  that 
ilaosciillation  in  a  violent  sea  will  be  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  vessel  on 
•  comparatively  smooth  water.  The  advantage  from  this  is  that  passengers 
would  have  no  fear  of  sea-sickness.  The  inventor  believes  that  his  ship  will 
excel  the  steam  vessels  now  in  use  in  point  of  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
be  a.  stafer  means  of  transit,  as  the  ship  proper  would  staud  thirty  feet  above 
the  %v»ter,  and  out  ot  reach  of  the  waves  even  in  a  stormy  sea.  He  also 
desigos  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  construction  of  dispatch  and  life 
boats.  If  this  water-car  comes  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  inventor  it  will 
iDftke  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  between  Hundays.* 

1B82, — Kosse's  Catamaran  Steam-Tug. — This  novel  steam-vessel,  which 
vas  built  at  Brown's  Ship  Yard,  in  Tarrytown,  is  now  in  the  harbor  of  New 
TorV,  waiting  trial  Its  inventor,  Captain  J.  Kosse,  will  claim  the  reward 
offered  by  the  government  fur  a  steamboat  that  can  run  in  canals  without 
washing  or  otherwise  injuring  the  banks.  The  practical  utility  of  the  craft 
lias  not  yet  been  proved,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  very  powerful 
iu  towing  canal-boats   without  making  a  destructive  washing  against  the 

•Two  correspondents  of  the  Manchester  Tinu^s,  in  Octoher,  rSS^.  refcmni:  lo  Fner's 
ilarine  Velocipede,  say : 

•'In  June,  1866*  a  patt'iU  was  grniurd  in  Aiiicncii  10  A.  Blomtjiiist  and  C  i  nuive  1  i^atent 
No,  56,351)  for  a  •  marine  car*  on  three  spheres,  wi  h  paddles  atlAthctl»  on  the  ^nmc  principle 
jsthai  tlcscriV»ed  hy  your  correspondent  'Mechanic,*  Wbnt  made  me  nolice  his  account  it 
the  fact  that  alx)ut  five  years  ago  I  made  a  model  of  the  ves-cl  fur  Mr*  Blomquist,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  one  of  the  original  patentees.  Another  MticHAMC, 

**  L.1IC  of  Brooklyn.  New  York." 


'* 'Mechanic,'  Carlisle,  ia  dcacribing'  the  ve^>el  invented  by  Robert  Fryer,  of  New  York, 
MoulJ  almost  make  us  l>elicve  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun.  But  though  the  re- 
markable vciscl  may  l>e  new,  the  idea  is  not*  I  once  inquired  of  the  Editor  respecting  a 
machine  on  wliich  a  man  walked  on  the  river  Tync,  and  was  told  that  my  question  was  not 
lalficienlly  explicit.  The  machine  described  by  •  Mechanic  *  corresponds  exactly  with  ihe 
invention  to  which  my  question  referred.  If  I  recollect  righily,  the  machine  1  saw  was  a 
flutnnc  vclocifiede,  on  three  long,  spider-like  legs,  stretching  from  what  fomicd  a  seat  for  the 
rider.  These  legs  were  fixed  in  hollow  tin  spheres,  sufficiently  large  to  Ixar  his  weight, 
ind  wide  enough  apart  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  balance.  The  rider  hntt  flanges  or 
rtapl^ers  fillet!  on  his  feet,  and  was  ihu^  enabled  to  propel  himself.  Ahhough  the  s|>eed  waa 
not  very  great,  it  was  Mtfficienl  to  enable  him  to  keep  jxice  with  the  boats  around  him — 
nimely,  the  procession  of  bargee  on  the  day  when  George  IV.  was  crowned. 

"  Driffikld,  -South  Shields.'* 
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baok.  The  boat  is  built  of  two  very  narrow  hulls  fifty-three  feet  in  length, 
with  the  inachioery  ami  weight  thoroughly  balanced  on  them.  She  He^  low» 
so  as  to  pa^  under  the  caual  bridges.  A  huge  belt,  which  runs  fure  and  all 
over  two  drums  at  right  angles  with  and  between  the  two  hulls,  ha^  buckets 
or  paddles  fixed  across  it5  outer  surface.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  drums, 
and  tlie  belt  is  moved  around  from  forward  to  aft,  taking  the  water  en^lyJ 
and  leaving  it  without  making  a  commotion.  The  novelty  has  so  far  madfl 
satisiactory  speed** 

1882.— A  Boat  Propklled  by  Electricity, — The  Sclenttft^*  American 
for  November  11,  1^82,  has  a  description  and  engraving  of  a  stnall  boat  pro 
pelled  by  electricity  lately  tried  on  the  Thames  River  ne&r  London.     H 
aho  gives  transverse  and  longitudinal  sectious  and  a  deck  plan  of  the  bout 
The  hull  is  of  iron,  25  feet  long,  5  feet  beam,  drawing  21  inches  of  wat 
forward  and  30  inches  aft.    She  is  a  screw  boat,  the  propeller  being  of  th^ 
Collis-Browne  type,  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  3  foot  pitch.     Th 
screw  is  calculated   to  make  350  revolutions  per  minute.     Twelve  person 
can  he  accommodated  ou  board,  though  only  four  wero  actually  carried  on 
the  trial  trip.     The  electric  engines  are  nothing  else  than  a  pair  of  Siemec 
dynamos,  of  the  size  known  as  Do,  and  their  motive  power  is  furnished  bj 
Sellou-Volckraar  accuuiulaton*.     These  accumulators  are  a  modification  of 
those  of  Plante  and  of  Faure,  but  are  made  of  specially  compact  design  for 
the  purpose  of  electric  navigation.     The  cells  each  contain  forty  prepared 
plates,  and  weigh  abcjut  forty  pounds.    They  are  about  10  inches  sijuarc  and  8 
inches  high,  and  are  charged  while  the  boat  is  lying  at  anchtjr  by  wires 
which  come  across  the  wharf  from  the  factory,  bringing  currents  generated 
by  dynamos  fixed  in  the  work.^.     There  is  room  for  a  battery  of  p 
such  cell*  to  be  stuwcd  away,  as  will  be  seen  upon  the  drawings,  v: 
battery  cells  arc  marked  B  B.    Only  Ibrty-five  cells  were  used  At  ihe  trial 
trip.     They  had  a  total  electromotive  force  of  ninety-six  volt^,  and  wrn* 
capable  of  furni^chinir  coiiiitHj<ui?ly  for  nine  hAur?  a  current  exc«*edinir  thirty 
Dt>eres, 

hen  in  actii>ii  iti»*  cJnimer-ei^Muromouve  torce  of  the  motors  rrdiicC}?  inc 
apparent  stn^ngih  of  the  current  according  to  Jacobi's  well-known  theory  of 
electro-magnetic  engines.  The  accufnulators  have  a  total  weight  of  some- 
what lefis  than  a  ton.  The  motor:!  of  electric  engines  are  arranged  so  that 
either  or  both  of  them  may  be  furnished  with  the  current,  there  being  a 
switch  to  each  lead.  There  is  also  a  commutator  to  switch  into  circuit  any 
number  of  ceils  from  forty  upward.  One  of  the  motors  can  he  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  by  means  of  an  Addy  man's  friction  clutch,  which  permit*  the 
pulley  to  be  started  nufl  stopped  with  great  facility  without  .shocks,  A  r^ 
vmiug  gear  for  the  two  motors  \i  contrived  by  the  very  ttimple  device  of 


Eagrovmg^  of  ihU  Cittmsnin,  the  Fryer  I  f  oixllcr,  aad  the  Daoi^d  SteamOiip^^Mvie. 
can  ^  found  in  /Ur^r,  meJth,  October  7.  lUt, 
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arranging  two  pairs  of  brushes  for  each  collector  or  comniutator,  one  pair 
liftvingan  angular  lead  forward,  the  other  a  lead  backward.  By  a  simple 
lever  arrangement  either  pair  of  brushes  can  be  pressed  at  will  against  the 
fegmenta  of  the  commutator.  Id  practice  this  arrangement  works  well»  the 
Iwat  being  very  readily  stopped  by  reversing  the  engines  in  this  fashion. 
Af  will  be  fteeu  from  the  drawings,  the  motors  are  connected  by  belts  to 

'  pulleys  on  a  countershaft,  from  which  a  belt  parses  down  to  a  pulley  on  the 
propeller  axi^,  whose  speed  is  thus  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  950  to  350 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  steering  is  managed  by  the  same  person  who 
operates  the  switches,  seatetl  in  the  central  cal)in.  A  whistle  being  impos- 
fible  in  the  absence  of  steam,  this  necessary  feature  is  replaced  by  a  large 
electric  bell,  also  worked  by  the  accumulators.  The  calculaled  average 
€pee(l  is  nine  miles  per  hour.  This  speed,  says  EnQimcring,  was  actually 
attaiaed  on  the  trial  trip  from  Mil  wall  to  London  Bridge  and  back. 

]k82.— A  Steamship  Brake. — The  stopping  of  steamers  su<Idenly, 
irhen  under  way,  has  long  been  a  problem  unsolved.  But  a  near  approach 
10  nu  effective  "brake,**  as  it  is  called,  is  in  operation  on  one  of  the  small 
crafi  plying  between  City  Point  and  Ixjng  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor. 
A  trial  of  the  device,  invented  by  Mr,  John  Mc Adams,  on  the 
steamer  "City  Point,"  was  made  in  the  harbor  in  November.  The 
arrangement  is  simple,  and  is  seen  at  once  from  a  glance  at  the  working 
inoiy.  The  e^ential  parts  are  two  large  metal  fins  on  the  after  part  of  the 
hull,  one  on  either  side,  which  can  by  a  simple  movement  be  thrown  at 
riglit  angles  to  ihe  body  of  the  boat,  presenting  a  broad  surface  to  the  watex 
aiul  effectually  checking  the  boat*8  headway.  The  fins  can  be  made  of  any 
i^Ize,  ilioee  of  the  **City  Point"  being  five  feet  by  futir.  The  fins  are  hinged 
«^curely  un  the  stern  post,  and  are  sustained  when  open  by  three  strong 
telescope  braces  and  a  chain,  the  last-named  also  serving  to  close  the  ap- 
puratus,  AVhen  closed  the  appearance  is  of  two  closed  port-holes.  The  ma- 
terial is  steel*  A  strong  spring  opens  the  fins,  just  starting  ihem  a  few 
inches,  and  the  force  of  the  water  throws  them  open  to  the  full  extent. 
There  are  two  levers  for  working  the  apparatus,  one  in  the  pilot-house  and 
ooe  cin  the  forward  deck.  An  additional  and  automatic  armngement  has 
•lao  been  invented,  consisting  of  a  long  lever  to  hang  from  the  end  of  the 
**oi»*prit  of  large  vessels,  and  serving  to  work  the  apparatus  automatically 
in  ra«e  of  sudden  coll i--^ ion.  In  case  of  necesjsity  one  fin  can  be  worked 
alone,  not  only  checking  the  speed,  but  also  turning  sharply  aside.  The 
**Citjr  Point**  got  under  way,  and,  while  at  full  speed,  the  signal  was  given 
ftod  the  fins  thrown  back.  The  motion  of  the  boat  was  checked  with  a 
a  sharp  shock,  and  before  ten  feet  of  space  were  covered  she  lay  perfectly 
«tilL  The  effect  of  forty  st|uare  feet  of  steel  braced  suddenly  at  right  angles 
to  the  vessel  may  be  imagined.  Several  trials  were  made,  both  with  steam 
<'ii  and  with  steam  shut  off  at  the  moment  the  fins  were  opened,  and  in 

both  cases  the  motion  was  f|uicklv  stopped.    The  patent  has  only  been  issued 
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a  few  weekp.  and  nothing  has  been  done  looking  to  the  *feiieral  introd«ctioti 
of  tlie  brake,  but  its  success  on  trial  certainly  $bo\vs  that  steps  have  b^en 
taken  in  ihe  right  direction  toward  preventing  the  numerous  coUiaiooa  of 
steamers  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  property. 

OcEAK  Mercantile  Steamers. — The  net  tonnage  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world»  according  to  the  French  Bureau  Reports  in  18S2,  was: 


Great  Untaoi, 
United  SUtes, 
Norway, 

Italy, 
France, 

Sweden, 

Spain, 

IloIUnJ, 

Greece, 

Austria, 


30243^ 

66,704 

S1.048 
11,019 


1HK2. — There  are  sixty-five  stearaers  in  the  British  merchant  marine  of 
considerable  coal-bearing  power  that  possess  an  ocean  spee<i  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  knotfi,  and  the  P.  &  O.  Line  possess  forty-eight  steamers  with 
a  speed  of  over  twelve  knots. 

1882, — The  Limit  of  Steam  Pressure. — In  the  time  of  Watt  the  or* 
dioarj  limit  was  seven  pouuils.  Ten  times  this  pressure  is  usual  now» 
while  ninety  pounds^  i^  not  uncommon.  The  ri^e  within  the  past  ti^  ysw9 
has  been  twenty-five  pouucb,  and  with  the  constant  study  of  boiler  Mrucitire 
and  boiler  capacity  for  work  and  strain,  we  may  expect  to  see  at  leasl  u 
equal  rise  during  the  coming  ten  year?.  Pressures  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  over  are  occasional  now,  but  are  yet  far  from  being  the  rule.  The  in* 
creating  use  of  i^teel  in  boiler  construction  must  lead  to  developments  thai 
will  help  tlie  solvement  of  the  problem* 

1882. — A  Novel  Applicatiox  of  the  Screw. — The  screw  projM»Uer  al 
the  5t<?rn  hajs  maintained  its  position  unchanged^  though  otlen  varied  in  its 
form  and  in  the  pitch,  or  number  of  its  blades,  since  it  was  finit  brought 
into  general  use.  It  has  been  tried  at  the  bow,  where  it  worked  well  rtioughp 
untir  it  proved  troublesome  when  brought  in  contact  with  drift-wo^jd.  It 
has  been  placed  at  the  ^ides,  where  it  operated  only  m  an  imperfect  paddle- 
wheel  Recently  it  has  been  tried  in  an  entirely  new  positioo.  The  veiscl 
to  which  this  new  method  of  placing  the  screw  has  been  applied  Is  a  lighter, 
deaigued  for  carrying  heavy  freight  upon  a  crooked  and  shallow  river.  Her 
wood  hull  u  about  ninety  feet  long  and  thirty*two  feet  wide,  and  draws 
abr>ut  thirty-nine  inches  when  luade<t  with  one  hundred  Ions  of  freight  In 
general  appearance  the  boat  dg**a  not  diifer  frotu  the  ordittnrystrumdtghtcrs 
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ased  in  American  wEtersi*  Her  hull  is  of  the  usual  shape,  except  at  the 
stem  ;  there  the  after-body  turns  abruptly  iuward  at  the  water-line,  making 
a  double  curve  toward  the  steru-post.  Below  the  water-line,  the  hull  carries 
a  lip  or  projection  that  follows  the  ordinary  linci*  of  a  ship's  stern.  In  the 
eoDcave  recess  on  tttch  side  of  ike  stern  h  placed  a  single  screw,  facing  out- 
ward. That  is,  the  shaft  carrying  a  Bcrew  at  each  end  extends  directly 
aerou  tfie  hulL  This  shaft  is  just  at  the  water*line,  and  carries  each  fecrew 
Imlf-submerged.  The  deck  above  each  ficrew  overhangs  the  hull,  bb  ill 
American  river-boats.  The  engine  is  placed  between  the  two  screws  and 
directly  connected  with  the  shaft.  (Jn  turning  the  two  screws  placed  in  tbi* 
poettion,  it  wotild  appear  that  they  would  act  as  paddle-wheels.  They  do  so> 
but  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  moving  the  boat  is  thought  to  be  very 
smalL  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  movement  of  the  boat  ia  caused 
by  the  streams  of  water  turned  by  the  screws  against  the  wedge-shaped  hulL 
The  water  thrown  into  the  concave  part  of  the  stern  cannot  easily  escape, 
and  the  result  is  the  hull  is  thrust  forward  by  the  action  of  the  water  against 
iu  The  actual  trials  of  the  boat  show  that  she  can  be  moved  with  a  full 
load,  in  rather  rough  water,  at  a  speed  of  from  four  to  Jive  knots  an  hour. 
Tliis  is  considered  good  speed  for  such  a  boat,  with  her  small  engine  jxiwer. 
On  the  second  trial  trip  careful  measurements  were  made  of  the  power 
uiilt£ed  by  the  screws.  Tlie  boat  was  towed  at  her  usual  speed,  and  the 
aoKtunt  of  strain  on  the  tow-line  found  by  the  aid  of  a  dynamometer*  The 
power  needed  to  move  the  boat,  compared  with  the  actual  working  power  of 
the  engine,  was  found  to  be  over  fifty  per  cent.  In  other  words,  one-half  the 
actual  power  of  the  engine  seems  to  be  realized  in  moving  the  boat.  Thia 
is  considered  a  favorable  showing  for  the  position  of  the  screws.  The 
trial  trips  of  the  new  boat  are  regarded  as  interesting  contributions  to  th» 
question  of  screw  propulsion.  The  positions  of  the  screws  give  a  good 
economy  for  the  power  employed,  and  in  new  and  faster  boats,  that  are  to  be 
bailt  upon  the  same  pattern,  more  intercepting  results  may  be  expected.'*' 

1^82. — Thk  Dome  Steam-yacht  *'  Meteor.** — ^There  is  now  building  at 
Nyack-ou-t he-Hudson  a  steamboat  of  naval  construction  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  This  craft  is  the  design,  model  and  invention^ 
both  in  hull  and  machinery,  of  Captain  A.  Perry  Bliven.  She  will  be 
launched  on  the  first  of  August.  Her  dimensions  are:  Length  over  all,  15S 
feet;  water-line,  136  feet;  on  keel,  128  feet;  extreme  beam,  21  feet  6 
inches;  beam  at  water-line,  17  feet;  extreme  depth  of  hold,  17  feet;  draught 
forward,  6  feet ;  draught  aft,  11  feet ;  tonnage,  old  measuremeut,  51 2  *%-100. 
This  vessel  is  an  entire  new  departure  from  the  principles  and  designs  of  the 
Ateamers  now  afloat,  and  is  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  American  Quick  Transit 
Company  of  Boston,  The  **  Meteor''  will  be  followed  by  large  steel  steamers 
of  the  same  modeU  and  with  the  most  powerful  machinery  ever  yet  placed 
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^n  ocean  steamships.  The  "Herald/*  to  be  built  id  Boi^ton,  on  the  **  Me* 
teorV*  model,  will  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  425  feet  loDg;  56  feet 
I  beam  ;  48  feet  hold ;  draught  forward,  17  feet ;  draught  aft,  26  feet ;  capacity. 
lV,500  tons»  old  measurement  8he  will  have  four  steel  boilers,  new  pattern ; 
■three  double  compounded  steel  engines,  twelve  cylinders  j  ncmal  horse- 
power, 18,000;  capable  of  making  a  speed  of  2H  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

It  appears  that  the  inveutor's  aim  is  to  make  a  self-righting  boat  by  carry- 
l-ing  the  sides  over  the  deck  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  side  frames •  arc 
Ijiiade  continuous,  and  meet  over  the  centre  of  the  hull,  or,  in  other  words, 
f  ebe  frames  begin  at  one  side  of  the  keel,  rise  directly  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  water-line,  and  then  curve  inward  over  the  deck 
Liiud  back  on  the  same  lines  to  the  keel,  A  section  of  the  hull  taken  in  the 
[-centre  h  thus  of  a  wedge  shape,  with  a  sharp  edge  below  and  rounded  lop 
i  jtbove.  This  wedge  form  is  preserved  through  the  entire  length  of  the  hull. 
•  There  are  no  hollow  lines  in  the  boat,  and  the  sharp,  overhanging  bow  is 
I  Intended  to  part  the  water  near  the  surface,  and  to  form  a  long,  tapering 
I  wedge.  The  widest  part  of  the  hull  is  exactly  at  the  middle^  both  ends 
I  being  precisely  alike.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  flat  bottom  and 
I  straight  sides,  with  comparatively  blutf  or  rounded  bows,  of  the  ordinary 
I  ocean  steamship. 

I       The  boat  is  intended  to  be  much  deeper  aft  than  forward,  and  the  deck 

I  %vin  be  much  higher  above  water  at  the  bows  than  at  the  stern.     There  will 

I  be  no  hou.^es  or  raised  constructions  of  any  kind  on  deck,  except  the  dome- 

I  shaped  pilot  house,  the  ventilators,  and  the  smoke-stacks.     There  will  be  ad 

I  open  railing  around  the  centre  of  the  deck,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  prom- 

I  cnade  in  pleasant  weather,  or  whenever  the  seas  do  not  break  over  the  boat, 

t  The  object  of  this  unbroken  dome-shaped  deck  is  to  enable  the  boat  to  throw 

off  all  waves  that  break  over  the  bows  or  sides  in  rough  weather.     It  is 

tikought  that,  instead  of  shipping  tons  of  water  and  retaining  it  on  deck  till 

it  can  be  drained  off,  the  boat  will  shed  or  throw  otfthe  water  from  the  long 

sharp  bows  and  open  deck,  and  will  at  once  relieve  herself  of  the  weight  of 

I    the  water*     Waves  striking  the  rounded  deck  will  liave  no  hold  un  the  boat, 

I    and  thuir  force  will  thus  be  spent  harmlessly.     The  sharp  wedge-shape  and 

I   rounded  top  of  the  hull,  and  the  fact  that^even  when  ftilly  loaded  the  centre 

I  of  gravity  will  be  below  the  water-lijie,  makes  the  model  self- righting. 

I       From  experiments  with  a  small  model,  this  claim  of  the  inventor  teems 

I   to  be  cle-arly  proved.     In  laying  out  the  boot  only  the  spar  deck  will  be 

I   used  for  paasengers,  the  main  deck  and  all  below  being  intende<l  for  cargo, 

I   coalt  and  eugiues.     The  state-rooms  will  be  arranged  along  the  outside,  each 

I    room  having  a  port  in  the  side  of  the  buat,  while  the  ceiling  will  be  formi^ 

I   of  the  curved  deck  above.     The  saloons  will  be  tlie  whole  width  of  the  ship, 

I   find  on  the  spar  deck.    For  lighting  the  saloons  there  will  be  skylights  in 

the  centre,  and  as  the*e  in  rough  weather  may  be  covered  by  thr  fcas  that 

nweep  over  the  dock,  they  will  be  very  strong,  and  will  be  airtight*     To 
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*4rec«re  vcutilatiou  there  will  be  steam-fans,  kept  iu  motion  at  all  times,  and 
maiDtaming  a  good  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  boat.  For 
thii*  purpose  the  fresh  air  \?ill  be  taken  through  wind-sails  ou  the  deck,  and 
the  exhaust  air  from  the  rooms  will  be  turned  into  the  blast  used  in  forcing 
the  boiler  fires.  No  boats  are  to  be  carried  on  deck ;  the  life-rafU  and  boat» 
will  be  kept  iu  an  apartment  under  the  domed  deck  at  the  stern,  and  when 
ihey  are  to  be  launched  doors  will  be  opened  iu  the  deck,  and  the  boats 
launched  in  the  usual  way  from  davita  through  these  doors.  The  pilot- 
house will  be  at  the  bows,  and  will  be  entirely  inclosed.  It  will  not-  rise 
much  above  the  deck,  and  will  be  entered  Irom  below. 

There  will  be  no  masts  or  sails,  as  it  h  intended  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
engines  for  propulsion.  In  constructing  the  hull,  to  secure  great  strength, 
three  heavy  trusses,  or  "hog  frames,"  are  to  be  placed  on  the  keel,  each  one 
thmg  to  the  spar  deck,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  side-frames  of  the  boat. 
The  ceiling  will  he  double,  and  placed  diagonally  on  the  frames.  In  the 
larger  steamships  the  absence  of  sailing  power  will  be  compensated  fur  by  two 
extra  engines  and  two  supplementary  screws,  that  can  be  employed  in  case 
the  larger  screw  is  lost,  or  the  main  engines  break  down, 

1882,— Herr  Beck's  Gunpowder  Exgike. — A  patent  has  been  taken 
out  in  Germany  for  a  gunpowder  engine.  Years  ago,  before  Savery  and 
Newcom^p  introduced  their  rude  attempu  at  steam-engines,  Huyghens  and 
others,  notably  Papin,  endeavored  to  utilize  the  force  of  exploding  gun- 
powder as  a  means  of  obtaining  motive-power,  and  engines  were  constructed 
which  demonstrated  at  leaot  the  postsibiltty  of  the  idea.  A  tall  cylinder, 
hairing  a  touch-hole,  ^t  the  bottom,  was  fitted  with  a  heavy  piston,  to  which 
ropes  were  attached  passing  over  pulleys.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  gun- 
powder wa^  placed  inside  the  cylinder  to  drive  the  piston  nearly  to  the  to|> 
when  the  powder  was  fired,  and  then  the  gases  escaping  through  the  touch- 
hole,  and  being  also  condensed,  the  atmospheric  pressure  forced  the  piston 
down,  and  men  who  were  holding  un  to  the  ropes  were  hauled  up.  Of  late 
the  idea  has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  pile-driver,  the  **  monkey** 
being  driven  down  by  the  force  of  exploding  gunpowder,  Herr  Beck  has 
iCK^enUy  devised  an  engine,  the  piston  of  which  is  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  by  small  charges  of  gunpowder  supplied  at  each  end  by  an  auto- 
matic arrangement.  The  ignition  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
which  draws  in  a  flame  of  gas  or  spirit,  the  access  being  regulated  by  slide 
valves,  which  also  opens  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  combus^tion. 

1882, — A  Kew  Motor. — A  new  motur  has  been  discovered  which,  it  is 
clftimed,  will  supersede  steam.  The  material  from  which  the  energy  is  gen- 
erated is  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  utilized  as  a  motor  agent  in  the  form 
wf  vapor,  and  the  advantage  claimed  for  it  over  steam  is  that,  while  water 
erpaods  in  the  ratio  of  1  cubic  inch  to  1,700,  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  an 
expamive  property  of  1  to  >^,000.  When  the  vapor  is  generated  it  passes 
into  the  steam^chest  of  the  engine  and  moves  the  piston  rods.     A  pipe  at* 
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tached  to  the  engine  conveys  the  exhaust  vapor  directly  through  a  condenser 
back  to  the  tank  in  its  original  liquefied  form  to  be  regenerated.  The  sys- 
tem of  generation  and  condensation  is  similar  to  the  heart-action ;  and  with 
machinery  perfectly  constructed  it  is  claimed  that  a  single  supply  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  can  be  used  with  reinforcement  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  cost  of  fuel  is  trifling,  it  being  claimed  that  from  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  bisulphide  an  ordinary  house  fire  can  develop  a  power  sufiicient  to 
run  an  ocean  steamer.  Water  boils  at  212  degrees,  and  it  takes  320  degrees 
of  Heat  to  make  steam  available,  while  the  new  agent  takes  the  form  of 
vapor  at  180  degrees.  The  invention  is  owned  by  J.  R.  Blumenburg,  a 
German,  who  has  been  exhibiting  it  to  Philadelphia  capitalists  with  such 
success  that  they  are  likely  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale. 
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e.Tniii^tl»imi(iu*.%  1-Vc',— National  Steaniiiliip  Company^  1SG3.— WilliiimB  &  Guiaii  Llao, 

lid  Dftminioii  Line.  IS»>7.— White  Stnr  Line,  l>t7n.— Amcricftti  or  Kcyi^totie  Line,  lS71,-4;Uy 

1^72— KeilSiiir  Line.  1S73.— The  Monarch  line.  1874.— Harristin  Llni;.— Occvui 

ly  of  Saraniuih —The  Mitser-Bliitic  Ste»m  NAvlgatlan  Comiiauy,  lfs75.— TlitJ 

iQ]*fla3y.— lloftch's  Unite*!  States  and  Bmzil  Ste&mbhlp  LIiie»  1.S75.— The  Mullory 

J  1 » "  Line.  11^79,— New  York,  Havana  and  Mexican  Mall  Line.— Btwton  iiud  g*. 

'  ,  Comt>AQu>%  18J*J.— Tbin^'alJ»  Uwc,  l>^^.— Wt^t  India  Sleanuhlp  "  Eiitorprlsc/* 


Tam  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  managers,  agents, and  owners  of  the 
several  ocean  steamship  lines  for  the  major  part  of  theinformatioD  coQtaiued 
in  this  chapter,  but  I  have  also  drawn  from  printed  histories  aod  cfrculara 
mod  communications  which  I  have  found  in  magazines  and  newspapers  since 
the^  sketches  of  Ocean  Steamship  Lines  were  written,  and  in  part  printed 
in  the  United  Sertnce. 

The  Century,  in  ite  September  number,  has  published  an  interesting  article 
on  Ocean  Steamships,  by  8.  W.  G.  Benjamin,  which  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  anonymous  communication  entitled  "  More  about  Ocean  Steamships/* 
published  in  the  Boston  TramcripL  The  writer  seemed  to  be  well  posted  up 
to  his  subject,  better  even  than  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  as  his  communicatiou 
coDtains  some  interesting  facts  which  I  have  not  given,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
quote  from  him  a  few  paragraphs  to  supply  the  deficiency :' 

"The  steamships  of  the  world,"  he  says,  **  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
tbree  classes.  These  are — First,  those  belonging  to  mail  lines,  carrying  pas- 
Miigers«nd  mails,  and  leaving  and  arriving  at  certain  ports  at  an  advertised 
lime,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity  possilde  under  the  circumstances* 
The  second  class  consists  of  steamers  not  carrying  the  mails,  and  sometimes 
but  a  few  passengers,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  carrying  trade — cattle,  grain, 
mlBcellaneous  cargoes  of  ore  and  general  products — but  plying  with  a  cer- 
tain regularity  between  stated  ports.  The  third  class  comprises  all  steamers 
which,  having  no  fixed  route,  go  to  any  port  which  offers  the  best  terms  for 
freight,  wandering  around  the  globe,  and  hardly  touching  at  the  same  place 
twice.  These  latter  are  the  "  ocean  tramp'*  class  of  steamships,  on  which  in 
many  cases  opprobrium  has  been  unjustly  heaped/* 

Of  the  first  class  of  steamers,  the  two  largest  lines  in  the  world  are  the 
British   India    Steam  Navigation    Company  and    the   Austro-Hungarian 
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Lloyds.  It  13  hard  to  say  exactly  which  is  the  larger,  but  at  present  the 
steamers  owoed  by  each  tmraber  about  seventy-seven  and  seventy-nine  re- 
spectively. The  British  India  company  doe^  its  chief  business,  as  its  name 
iodicatea,  with  India  and  its  dependenciess  and  the  map  which  represents  ita 
different  routes  is  a  network  of  bewildering  lioea.  Every  port  in  India  i» 
in  cummuQication  with  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras  by  this  company'* 
steamships,  and  communication  with  London  is  kept  up  by  fortnightly 
steamers.  This  company  runs  steamers  every  fortnight  also  from  London 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad,  calling  at  Algiers;  and  it  has  lately  started 
n  line  to  Brisbane  in  Queenslaud  via  Batavio.  Its  steamers  have  until 
lately  been  of  medium  size,  but  it  is  now  building  larger  ships.  Its  vessels 
are  named  after  Indian  towns,  etc.,  and  the  names  are  mostly  very  pretty, 
as  the  **Merkara,'*  **  Dorunda,  "  Ellora,*'  and  others. 

**The  chief  lines  from  London  to  the  Cape  direct  are  the  Union  j?teain- 
ship  Company  (thirteen  steamer?),  and  Donald  Currie  &  Co/s  Castle  line 
(twenty  steamers),  mostly  large  and  fine  ships,  while  the  trading  stations  ou 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  supplied  by  the  African  Steamship  Company 
and  the  British  and  African  Steam  ^'avigation  Company,  with  smaller 
steamers,  more  or  less  devoted  to  freight,  although  carrying  the  mails. 

'*  Lamport  &  Holt  also  run  a  line  from  London  to  Brazil  and  the  river 
Platte,  some  of  the  steamers  returning  to  Liverpool  via  New  York.  Thi» 
line  has  some  thirty  steamers  of  moderate  size,  named  after  scientific  men^ 
painters  and  pf^ts. 

*'  The  City  Line  (City  of  London,  of  Venice,  bf  Khio«j,  etc.)  is  owTied  by 
George  Smith  &  Sons  of  Glasgow,  who  also  own  a  large  fleet  of  sailing  ships. 
There  are  ten  steamers  in  this  line,  all  fine  ships  of  3,000  tons.  Thts  Hall 
Line  (Wernetji  Hall,  [4,100],  Breton  Hall,  etc, )  owned  by  the  Sun  Ship[Mng 
Company,  and  the  Star  Line  (^"Vega,**  "Orion,**  etc.)  are  favorite  lines  for 
India,  as  is  also  the  Ducal  Line  (Duke  of  Lancaster,  etc,}i  vrhich  has  some 
very  fine  ships,  seven  in  alL  These  last  named  lines  all  come  more  or  leas 
under  the  second  heading  of  combined  passenger  and  freight  steamers. 

•*  Hamburg  sends  out  Hues  to  Panama  (Ham burg- American  Hteamiihip 
Company),  to  Bradl  (Hainburg-Pouih  American  Steamship  Comjviny),  to 
Valparaiso (KoMmos  Steanisihij)  Company).  It  is  not  generally  known, how^ 
ever,  that  the  French  Transatlantic  Company  by  no  means  confines  its  op- 
erations in  America  to  its  New  York  business,  but  has  some  fine  steamers 
running  to  Aspinwall,  Vera  Cruz  and  the  West  Indies. 

**  Turning  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  find  only  one  English  Line  connecting 
America  with  Asia — the  Orieutal   and  Occidental  Steamship  Com  pan j, 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  White  Star  Line.    The  fine  tteamera  **Ar  '  '  " 
and  **Coptic,"  of  4,'i<JU  tons  each,  which  were  built  last  year,  and  ran  u 
time  on  the  Atlantic,  have  now  their  place  in  the  O.  &  O.  Company's  fleet. 

**  Turning,  then,  to  the  second  class  of  steamers,  the  organized  lines  of 
**  freighters,"  we  tnid  in  this  category  many  Hues  of  fine  ships,  «o  many,  ia 
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factf  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  more  than  &  lew.  Ai  tlie  head  uf 
this  class  stand  the  firm  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons  «fe  Co.,  of  Hul]»  They  owu 
tiftj  ships,  averaging  fully  1,300  tons  each^  their  niinies  all  euiling  in  '*  Op** 
Be*iJes  the  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Hull  to  Bostnn  ami  New  York — 
only  A  tithe  of  their  immeuae  btitiness — Wilson  &  Co,  despatch  ships  to  all 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  to  Germany,  PIollaml»  and  France,  and  even  Constaiiti* 
nople.  Their  business  is  rapidly  increa^*ing,  and  they  have  built  within  a 
few  years  a  number  of  large  sbips^  chietly  fur  their  Atlantic  trade* 

"  McGregor,  Gow  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  own  the  Glen  Line  of  steamers  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  another  line  of  Glen  steamers  owned  by  Lindsay, 
Gnuiie  «&  Co.,  of  Leith),  fifteen  in  all,  employed  in  the  China  and  Japan  trade, 
aoted  as  tea  ships.  They  are  of  moderate  size,  and  of  a  good  mot  lei.  The 
*  Stirling  Castle,'  of  4.423  tons,  which  has  earned  the  name  of  being  the 
fastest  steamer  in  the  world,  belongs  to  another  *  tea'  line  of  nine  steamers, 
owned  by  Thomas  Skinner,  of  Ghisgow,  named  after  Scottish  castles.  Another 
China  line  is  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  owned  by  Alfred  Holt,  Liver- 
pool, twenty- four  steamers  of  about  2,000  ton.^,  named  from  Homeric  char- 
acters. Warren  tfe  Co.^  of  Liverpool,  although  they  own  only  three  steamers 
(the  ships  not  named  after  States  being,  according  to  the  registers,  chartered), 
have  in  those  three  the  *  Missouri*  (.^ntr),  *  Kansas*  (5,27G),  and  *  Iowa* 
(4,320),  the  largest  freighters  on  one  line  in  the  world.  The  *  Hooper*  (4,935) 
lias  been  taken  off  the  Boston  Line  for  some  time,  and  now,  with  her  name 
flanged  to  the  *Silvertown,'  is  running  in  her  old  capacity  bf  a  telegraph 
fhip*  Another  line  of  '  freighters'  of  large  tonnage  is  that  owned  by  Nott 
A  Hill,  of  London— the  'Notting  Hill,*  *  Tower  HilF  and  *Lnilgate  HilV— all 
oter  4,000  tons.  In  fact,  large  freight  steamers  are  fast  becoming  common, 
and  lines  which  have  hitherto  built  shipa  of  2,000  tons  are  now  building 
Tea&els  of  4,000  tons  and  over.  A  line  of  steamers  which  has  recently 
sprung  into  prominence,  and  which  illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which 
steamers  are  built  nowadays,  is  the  *  Clan  Line/  owned  by  Messrs*  Cayzer,  Ir- 
vine &.  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  In  1878  this  company  had  about  five  steamers, 
but  «uch  has  been  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  line  that  at  present  there  are 
twenty-one  steamers,  either  now  ruuning  or  in  course  of  construction;  most 
of  them  are  2,200  tons*  They  are  all  named  after  Scottish  clans,  as  the 
*CUn  Cameron,' etc.  They  run  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta,  the  Cape  and 
Mauritius. 

**The  Marquis  de  Campo,  of  Cadiz,  has  lately  become  i>ruiiiiueut  as  a  ship 
owner,  employing  steamers  in  the  Manila  and  the  Havana  and  the  Mexican 
trade*  Nearly  all  his  ships  have  been  bought  of  other  lines,  and  we  may 
discover  among  them  some  old  friends.  Every  one  who  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  famous  old  'China*  will  be  glad  to  know  of  her  present 
situation.  She  is  now  the  *Magellanes*  of  De  Campo's  Line,  while  the  ^Siberia* 
figures  as  the  "Manila,*  and  the  Warren  steamer  ^Minnesota'  assumes  her 
place  as  the  'Cristobal  Colon.* 
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■    **  Fussing  over  niativ  im[>ortatit  regular  freight  lineg^  we  come  lo  lliO  oMP 
clas*,  the  general   tVeiglitcr,  the  vagnbond   class  of  steamer,  the  *  Oc'fl4X 
TuAMJ*/  which  tuny  he  iu  Boston  one  month,  OrJcs5a  the  next,  ami  Arclian* 
pgel  the  third.     This  is  a  much-ahuscd  cla^s.     Popular  opinion  h  ileeuJeiUr 
Plgaintft  them.    They  are  all  supposed  to  he  worthless,  rotten, poorly  maiiniHl 
and  liable  to  founder  in  any  .nea  heavier  iban  that  of  a  mill  pond.     TImt 
there  are  a  great  many  to  which   this  detjcription  will  apply  is  too  true. 
They  founder,  like  the  *  Escambia/  almost  within  the  harbor,  or  more  fre- 
quently are  ts\m|dy  reported  *  missing.*      These  unfurtunat*?  \        '- 
belong  to  individual  owners  or  .^mall  liJies.     But  there  are  j 
Dewty  built,  staunch  liteamers  employed  in  this  useful  trade,  and  at  the  head 
|of  the  li^t  jstand  ^lessr^.  \Vatt5,  Ward  &  Bfilburu,  of  Loudon,  with  u'      " 
Ptbrty  steamers,  mo^t  of  them  comparatively  new*     Their  steamers  are  1 
everywhere,     Messrs,  Appleby,  Kopncr  &  Co,,  London,  is  another  largo 
firm.    The  number  of  new  companies  started  within  the  last  few  years  for 
this  bu!?incss  is  surprising.     At  present  they  usually  number  some  half  m 
dozen  vessels  each,  generally  ujirneJ  as  a  distinct  system.    To  enumerate 
them  would  be  tedious;  but  we  may  single  out  Messrs*  Rankin,  Gilraour  <& 
Co,,  for  their  sjdendid  steamer  St.  Ron  am?,  of  4,484  tone,  a  magnificent  V€»- 
Bel,  eijual  in  every  way  in  appearance  to  a  transatlantic  passenger  steamer, 

**  The  few  persons  who  pursue  the  shipping  news  have  undoubtedly  tH>* 
iiced  the  numbers  of  freighters  arriving  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from 
Benisaf  anil  Rio  Marina.     These  two  places,  which  maps  compleltl    "        ^1 
are  situated  iu  Algeria,  near  Bona,  and  iu  the  island  of  Elba,  res]      l      yj 
The  freighters  go  there  for  baUast  of  iron  ore,  which  they  take  to  our  South'- 
ern  ports,  receiving  a  full  cargo  for  Europe  in  the  place  of  the  ore. 

**  Of  all  these  thousands  of  steamers  so  few  are  totally  lot»t  every  year 
that,  when  we  think  of  the  powers  of  Nature  and  the  carelesBiiea  of  man  in 
aentliug  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea,  we  cannot  help  being  sarpriBed  at  the 
smalluess  of  the  number  of  casualities," 

TuE  CrxARD  Like,  1840. — Mr.  Samuel  Cunard  was  one  of  the  CIr»t  to 
foresee  the  great  results  that  might  be  achieved  by  the  establishment  of 
steamer  communication  betw*ecn  the  United  States  and  England,  and  as  &r 
back  as  the  year  1J^3U,  in  his  quiet  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  thinking  over 
the  best  means  of  carrying  out  tliis  project     In  IHS^J  Mr.  Cunard  went  lo 
England,  bent  upon  putting  his  idea  into  operation,  and,  introduced  by  Sir 
James  Melville,  of  the  India  House,  he  presented  himself  to  Robert  XapierJ 
the  eminent  marine  engineer,  and  tlie  result  of  their  deliboratious  was  tliaff 
Mr*  Cunaid  gave  Mr.  Napier  an  order  to  build  four  steamships  for  the  At* 
IttDtic  service.    The  four  vessels  were  tti  be  of  900  tons  each,  and  300  horaej 
power,     Jlr.  Napier  advised  the  building  of  larger  vcs^ls,  and  ultlmaleljp 
it  wod  arranged  that  the  four  vessels  thou  Id  each  bo  of  1,200  tons  burthen 
and  440  horj^e  |vower. 
The  ]»roject  now  aafumed  a  proportion  beyond  th4»  retfourcit  of  a  prlvato 
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individual,  aud  Messr?.  CuDard  and  Napier,  taking  counsel  together,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  forming  a  company.  Messrs.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  aud 
Messrs.  Maclver,  of  Liverpool,  after  having  run  coasting  steamers  in  keen 
rivalry  for  several  years,  in  1830  amalgamated  their  undertakings,  aud  this 
firm  of  Burns  &  Maclver  was,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Cunard  came  to  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  most  prosperous  shipping  companies  in  Great  Britain.  The 
proposal  to  form  an  Atlantic  steamship  company  was  mooted  to  ^lessrs. 
Burns  tfc  Maclver  by  Mr.  Napier,  and  the  outcome  was  the  establishment, 
in  1830,  of  the  "  British  aud  North  American  Koyal  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Compauy."  This  official  title  being  rather  lengthy  for  hurried  utterance,  a 
convenient  substitute  was  found  in  the  simple  phrase,  "  Cunard  Line''  This 
phrase  has  now*  become  familiar  as  a  nautical  term  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
8uez  Canal,  and  from  Scotland  to  the  West  Indies.  Samuel  Cunard  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  line,  and  his  enterprising  partners, 
the  Maclvers  and  Burnses,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  quite  adequate  to 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  they  then  assumed.  About  this  time  the 
gQvernment  decided,  on  grounds  of  public  convenience,  as  well  as  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  to  abandon  the  curious 
old  brigs  which  had  been  used  for  so  many  years  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  substitute  steam  mail-boats.  The  admiralty 
accordingly  advertised  for  tenders  for  this  service,  and  the  Great  Western 
Steam  Shipping  Company  and  the  newly  formed  company  of  Messrs.  Cunard, 
Burns  &  Maclver  were  the  only  competitors.  The  tender  of  the  latter  firm 
was  accepted,  and  a  seven  years'  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Cunard,  George  Burns, 
aud  David  Maclver  on  the  other  part,  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  fort- 
nightly between  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  Boston,  and  Quebec,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  annual  sum  of  £60,000.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  bargain 
was  that  the  ships  engaged  in  this  service  should  be  of  sufficient  strength 
and  capacity  to  be  used  as  troop-ships  in  case  of  necessity.  The  first  four 
£hips  built  under  Mr.  Napier's  direction  for  the  Cunard  Company  were  the 
"'Britannia,"  the  **  Acadia,"  the  "Caledonia,"  and  the  "Columbia."  The 
"  Unicorn"  was  dispatched,  from  Liverpool  on  the  16th  of  May,  1840,  to  be 
placed  on  the  branch  route  to  Newfoundland,  and  made  the  passage  to 
Boston  in  nineteen  days. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, June  2,  1840,  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Cunard *s  steamship 
"  Unicorn,"  Captain  Douglas,  was  entering  the  harbor.  The  arrival  of  the 
first  regular  steam-packet  from  Europe  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
interest,  as  marking  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  New  World  and  the  Old.  The  people,  young  and  old,  men,  women, 
and  children,  assembled  as  the  "  I'nicorn"  approached  Long  Wharf,  and 
the  scene  on  water  and  land  was  inspiring  and  enthusiastic.  Cheers  rent 
ihe  air,  handkerchiefs  aud  hats  were  waved,  as  the  "  I'nicorn"  approached. 
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The  Uoilcd  StiiUa  ship'Ol-the-line  **  Coin  tubus/*  moored  in  the  chanoel 
bobied  the  English  ensign  tit  the  fore,  and  her  haiid  played'  the  nattuo^i 
tunes  of  Eiighiiid  and  the  United  Sinter,  nn»l  the  revenue  cutter  "  Hamil 
ton/*  which  made  a  giillaut  appeurauce  dressed  in  flags  aud  bunting,  fired  i 
.Bttlute.  For  a  short  time  the  "  Unicorn*'  "  lay  to"  off  the  wharf,  and  « 
Captain  Hturgis,  eornnianding  the  **  Hamilton/'  s^tepped  on  buard  and  len^ 
dereti  a  welcome  to  Captain  Douglas,  a  round  of  cheer»  wi-nt  up  from  Uifl 
crowd.  Then  the  "  Unicorn"  steamed  along  the  water-frout  and  wharvei 
lo  the  vicinity  of  ihc  nnvy-yard,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cunurd  wharf  al 
East  Bostnni  wlvichhad  been  recently  built,  and  at  that  time  waj!  con^iderec 
elegant  and  spacious  in  every  respect*  As  she  passed  the  revenue  outter  sh4 
was  again  saluted,  and  returned  the  salute,  Salutes  were  also  fired  fr 
wharf.  On  two  lofty  (Iag*5tat!»  en  cted  on  the  extreraity  of  the  wharf 
and  American  ensigns  were  hoisted.  When  moored  at  the  wharf  many  peo^ 
pie  hastened  on  board  to  exchange  congratulatiuus  with  the  captain,  officet«| 
and  passengers* 

The  **  Unicorn"  euconutered  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather  on  her  voyage, 
but  proved  a  good  and  staunch  boat.  Her  machinery  worked  well,  and  thii 
passengers  were  well  pleaded  with  their  accommodations.  She  brought  out 
twenty-seven  cabin  passengers  to  Halifax,  and  twenty-four  to  Boston,  anxl 
files  of  London  papers  lo  the  15ih  of  May,  of  Liverpool  pafn  »--.  in  ^^^o  iGti 
and  of  Paris  papers  to  the  13th. 

The  day  following  her  arrival  the  Buslon  newjispapers  were  lull  of  ojpioui 
extracts  from  the  foreign  papers  whicli  the  **  Unicorn"  brought,  and  whicb 
were  appended  to  the  short  notice  of  the  important  e%'ent.  Regret  was  exi 
pressed  that  the  political  and  commercial  intelligence  by  tho  arrival  wai 
not  more  important,  but  the  heading,  ^^Sixtkeh  Days  Latkir  fbom 
Europe  r*  clearly  indicated  that  one  of  the  most  important  advantagea  tMal 
was  anticipated  by  the  opening  of  atearaahip  communication  between 
and  Liverpool  wa«  the  quicker  exchange  of  newi*  with  the  tJld  World, 

The  arrival  of  the  **  Unicorn  "  was  the  talk  of  the  city,  and  the  cit 
called  upon  to  take  proper  recognition  of  so  significant  an  occurrence, 
three  day^  later,  on  Friday,  June  5th»  the  city  authorities  extended  a 
come  to  Samuel  Cunard,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Samuel  Cunard.and  Oiplain  Doil] 
commander  of  the  **  Unicorn/'  at  Fancuil  Halh    The  cradle  of  lil>erty 
beautifully  festooned  with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  was  otherwise  decorated  in  a  very  tasteful  manner*    The  city  officia 
and  invited  guests  marched  in  procession  to  the  hall  from  the  old  City 
where  a  banquet  had  been  prepared  for  about  four  hundred  and  fiftjTi 
aonp.    Hon*  Jonathan  Uhupman,  the  Mayor  of  Boston^  acted  aa  tba 
ing  officer  and  master  of  ceremonies.     In  his  address  of  welcome 
Urged  upon  the  va.^t  iafportance  to  Boston  of  «t«am  navigation  with  Ktiro] 
in  V»n  with  the  western  railroad.    The         '      .t  which  he  nfftrtd 

OfH  was  I    **  Commercial  enterprise— it  p  llie  ilark 
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launched  mankYnd  upon  the  !»ea  of  iinprovcment ;  it  guided  tbe  bark  a»d 
tijifiiaLl  tlie  itm\  until  n  SAil  is  no  longer  needed  to  join  tlie  hvu  contiDenU 
(o^^ether."     ilr.  Cuuard,  Jr.,  was  iliea  called  iip,  and   niadn  a   ideasant 
m-^ponse,  and   tlie   band  played    '*  Ciod  Save    the    Queen/'      Coiuniauder 
LhHiglns  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  voyage,  and  $aid  the  siearaers  that  were 
^131 J  liuiltfor  the  line  were  to  be  much  larger,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
itiat  the  pas&age  would  be  made  iu  fifteen  days.     To  a  toast  iu  honor  of 
KoglanJ  and  America,  Hou«  Mr.  Gratt&u,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul, 
'      ifnjed,  and  then,  the  Mayor  calling  for  volunteer  toasts,  there  fallowed 
1      ii'OJit  sparkling   wit  and  senlim^ut.      Hon.  Robert  C.  Wiuthrop,  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  made  au  eloquent  speech^  and,  referring  to  the  dictum 
of  Dr.  DionysiiH  Lardner,  that  steam  navigation  across  the  ocean  wa?  physi- 
cally i(vp<)s.-iil>le,  said  that,  to  all  appearances,  it  wa^s  quite  as  improbable  ad 
the  scientific  doctor's  late  eloi}ement  to  France  with  Mrs.  Heaviside,    The 
poet  Longfellow  offered  this  beautiful  sentiment:    "  ^Steamships — ^the  plUar 
of  iiire  by  night  and  the  cloud  by  day,  which  guide  the  wanderer  over  the 
wa/'    The  Chevalier  de  Friederiehsihal,  attached  to  the  Austrian  emlmbsy 
&l  Washington,  ^I.  Gouran<l,  from  Pari*,  and  other  dbtinguished  loreignen, 
Juhn  P,  Bigelow,  Jolm  C.  Park,  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Nathaniel  Greene, 
eu  Postmaster  of  Boston,  and  others,  offered  appropriate  »euttmeut»,  and 
aurernur  Everett,  who  was  not  present,  sent  a  letter. 
The  celebration  was  creditable  to  the  cit3%and  theeveot  it  commemorated, 
ut  nevcrtheleas  evoked  the  criticism  of  censorious  individuals,  who  evi- 
lintly  did  not  uudei*gtand  or  agree  with  the  old  proverb,  that  the  way  to  & 
poplcV  heart  is  through  their  stomach.     In  comparison  with  §teamshipi 
rtich  now  enter  Boston  and  New  York,  the  "  Unicorn  '*  was  ij*raall  and  in- 
g^niieant,  and  yet  the  arrival  of  no  craft  was  ever  looked  forward  to  with 
gti%{tf  anticipation  or  more  genuine  pleasure. 

With  the  arrival  of  tlje  "Unicorn  **  began  the  ^tenm  traflic  between  Bos- 
loo  nnd  London  and  Liverpool,  which  has  since  assumed  such  large  pro- 
portloas.     Its  coming  marked  a  new  era  in  civilization,  and  was  the  har- 
^ '  ■:  r  of  an  immense  commercial  traffic,  and  a  wonderful  rapidity  of  com- 
aiion  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old.     Over  forty  years  have 
»p*ed,  and  ocean  steamers  daily  arrive,  but  they  excite  litlle  interest  now. 
I  Th«  **  Unicorn"  was  fullowed  by  a  coincidence  which  was  entirely  unin- 
koiional  by  the  departure  on  the  4th  of  July  from  Liverpool  of  the  "Bri- 
Uunitt/*  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Woodruff,  R.  N.,  for  Halifax  and 
H  i*inn,  the  first  regular  ve^el  of  the  Canard  Line.     Liverpool  was  in  a 
im  of  great  excitement  on  the  day  of  ihe  vessePs  departure;  thou- 
*iii.ai  of  people  crowded  the  quays  to  waich  her  out,  and  it  was  Jelt  that  a 
oew  era  of  oceanic  intercourse  bad  been  begun  by  this  memorable  event. 

The  *'  Britannia**  entered  Boston  harbor  after  a  run  of  fourteen  days  and 
ei/  *  I-.  The  fehip  came  to  her  moorings  on  a  Saturday  evening,  but 
til  lEdDts  of  Boston  thronged  the  wharves  to  welome  her,  and  salvoa 
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of  artillery  were  tired  iu  honor  of  ilie  occasion.  Mr.  CuoJird,  Sr.,  ar^^T 
panif?d  iho  vessel,  nm!  su  j^reat  wHi^  the  enlhu^ia^m  created  by  hb  eiilt  i 
that  lie  received  eighteen  hun«1red  iuvitatious  lo  dinuer  within  twewly-luur 
hours  after  his  arrivah  On  the  17lh  of  August  the  "  Acadia"  arrived  at 
Boj^tou,  after  a  pa-ssage  nf  twelve  day.'?  aud  eighteen  hour;; ;  the  shortest  pas* 
sage  bet\voea4he  two  coiuinents  which  had  been  made.  Three  days  later  a 
public  baufjuet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  evcct,  ct  which  Hon*  Jo^iab 
Quiuey  presided.  For  i?even  yeara  the5^e  four  sleaioeri?,  reinforced  by  two 
others,  carried  out  the  contract  with  tlie  government.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Britisjh  government  called  up&n  the  company  to  double  the  number 
of  its  mailings,  and  every  new  neanier  waj,  in  sonje  respects,  an  improvement 
upon  it-j  predecessors. 

Charles  Dickens  crossed  in  the  **Z??*;7aw«m/*  and  one  of  the  inoM  amu/mg 
chapters  of  his  "  American  Notes"  is  devoted  to  the  voyage, 

^?ome  reader.^  may  recall  how  coraicnlly  he  contrasts  his  actual  c  :^ 

with  his  antici/>alions  of  what  the  &hip  would  be  like,  hia  im«giu5»  v'<9 

ing  been  led  previous  lo  his  g*Mng  on  board  by  the  lithographic  pictores  of 
the  line*-what  "an  utterly  iinpraciicable,  thoroughly  hopeless  and 
foundly  preposterous  box*'  he  found  his  stale-room  to  be;  and  huw  J. 
scribes  the  ealoon  as  ''  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  not  unlike  a  gigantic 
hearse  with  windows  in  the  sides;  having  at  the  uppejr  end  a  melanchcdj^ 
stone,  while  on  either  sside.  extending  down  its  whole  dreary  length,  vras  a 
long,  lung  table,  over  each  of  which  a  rack,  tixetl  lo  the  losv  roof  and  stuck 
full  of  tlrinkiug  glasses  and  cruot-^tands,  hinted  dismally  at  rolling  fca?  ami 
heavy  weather." 

A  notable  event  ia  the  hiMory  of  the  **  Britannia,*'  the  pioneer  hbip  of 
the  Cunnrd  Line,  which  became  a  great  favorite  in  Boston,  was  the  cutting  a 
channel  for  ten  miles  in  length,  in  Boston  Harbor,  in  1844,  through  ihi?  ice,  in 
order  that  she  might  ^Jiil  at  the  uppuinted  time.     "Those  s^hu  ? 
month  of  February,  1844,  will   recall  one  of  the  most  aston    .     ^;         : 
periods  of  the  last  fifty  years.     The  first  of  the  month  was  agreeable  enough 
for  winter,  but  three  or  four  days  of  intense  cohl  came  upon  us  ;' 
middle  of  it.     Ice  rapidly  formed  in  the  harbor,  ami  soon  the  w 
tauce  from  the  wharves  to  Fort  Warren  was  frozen  oven    Men,  women,  anil 
chihlren   enjoyed  the  novel  experience  of  walking  all   over   the   harbt^r* 
Skaters  went  to  the  ouieinjost  edge  of  the  ice.     Horsei  and  sleighs  enlereil 
on  the  ice-field  from  tSouih  Boston.     Booths  were  established  for  the  supi)ly 
of  creature  comforts,  bcmfires  lightetl  to  warm  the  hands  and  feet  of  petite 
trians,  the  earliest  icc-crnft  with  extended  sail  was  seen  t*kimming  over  the 
smooth  surface,  and  the  clays  and  nights  in  the  harbor  partook  of  a  carnival* 
But  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  the  agent  of  the  (.'auard  Line,  who  had  the 
steamer  *  Britannia*  in  port,  and  she  was  under  contract  to  carry  ihe  mails 
and  must  somehow  get  out  to  lea.     Boston  inns  had  some  interest  in  the 
niftttir.  ton.  for  fh»^  litif*  h:id    Init    rrt  ifjllv  Imth   i-^tntdi^fifd,  iiitd    lirrr  wii-  a_ 
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fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  jealous  New  Yorkers,  who  had  said  it  was 
an  ice-locked  harbor  in  winter.  With  characteristic  energy  and  public 
spirit  the  merchants  met  at  the  Exchange  one  day,  as  the  time  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  steamer  neared,  and  no  south  wind  had  come  to  loosen  the  frost's 
hold  on  the  waters,  and  resolved  upon  the  undertaking  of  cutting  a  channel 
for  the  steamer  from  her  dock  to  the  open  bay, — a  pathway  of  over  ten  miles. 
3Ir.  John  Hill,  with  some  experience  in  ice-cutting,  was  selected  for  the  job, 
but  it  proved  too  much  for  him.  At  this  juncture  ^Ir:  Jacob  Ilittinger,  of 
Gage,  Hittinger  &  Co.,  large  ice-cutters  upon  Spy  Pond,  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, contracted  with  the  merchants  to  liberate  the  steamer.  The  task 
was  accomplished,  and  the  *  Britannia,'  on  her  appointed  sailing-day,  moved 
majestically  through  the  canal,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  to  the  open  ocean,  amid 
firing  of  cannon  and  the  cheering  of  thousands,  the  multitudes  not  only 
lining  all  the  wharves,  but  flocking  upon  the  solid  ice  in  countless  num- 
bers. Probably  never  again  will  we  witness  .the  spectacle  of  an  ocean 
steamer  moving  down  the  harbor  accompanied  by  thousands  of  people  run- 
ning or  skating  by  her  side.  The  tug-boats  which  have  come  into  service 
by  scores  have  rendered  the  freezing  of  the  harbor  practically  impossible, 
as  on  the  slightest  indication  of  ice  they  are  abroad  to  break  it  up.  Gage, 
Hittinger  &  Co.  received  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  immaiise  job,  which 
actually  cost  them  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  they  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  recognized  as  enterprising  and  successful  men  in  the  venture.*" 
The  Cunard  steamers  in  the  trasatlantic  trade,  1830.  were : 

Tons  H.  P.  T«)iis  II.  P. 

Caledonia,       ....     1,250  500  Niagara,          ....  1,800  700 

Hibemia,         ....     1,400  550  Europa, i.Soo  700 

Cambria,          ....     1,400  550  Asia, -2,250  Soo 

America,          ....     I, Soo  700  Africa,    .                                    .  2,250  Soo 

Canada, I, Soo  700 

All  these  were  paddle-wheel  steamships,  and  the  general  length  of  the  six 
largest  was  275  to  300  feet,  and  beam  from  40  to  42  feet.  Their  cylinders 
were  90  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the 
700  H.  P.  engines  was  8  feet,  and  of  the  800  H.  P.  engines  9  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  paddle-wheels  being  32  and  36  feet. 

In  1852  the  Cunard  Company  established  steam  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Their  steamers  have  also  per- 
formed the  mail  service  between  Glasgow,  Greenock  and  Belfast.  They 
have  had  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and 
Glasgow  and  Londonderry,  and  they  likewise  have  had  steamers  carrying 
the  mails  between  Halifax,  Bermuda  and  St.  Thomas 

Prior  to  1852  the  fleet  of  the  Cunard  Company  consisted  entirely  of 
paddle-wheel  wooden  steamships.  In  that  year  the  "  Andes  "  and  "  Alps," 
both  iron  vessels  wUh  screic^,  were  added  to  the  long  **  catalogue  of  the 

^  Commonii'ealth  newspaper. 
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riiips.*'     The^e  were  afierwanls  takta  by  ihe  BritUij  g<>vernme:it  for  tfSSP 
port  service  in  the  Crimeu,  aiul   were  followed  in   1854  aiRl   1855  by  tbe 
*-Ju»a*'  and  tlie  **yEtua/'  iron  screws,  and  both  for  the  Atlantic  trade.     In 
1855,  with  the  "Persia/*  the  experiment  Was  tried  <>f  building  an  irmi 
jmddle  steamer, 

1855. — On  the  Sd  of  March  the  Jleamship  '*  Persia/*  the  first  iron  pi 
wheel  ship  built  for  tho  Cuoard  Company,  was  launched  from  the  btiiiun  l;- 
yard  of  Me&srs.  Robert  Kapier  iS:  Sons,  at  Govan.  She  was  the  larg^t 
atearnship  then  alloat  in  the  world,  exceeding  In  length,  streogth.  tounage, 
and  sieaui-power  the  ** Great  Britain ''  or  the  "Himalaya/*  aud  by  twelve 
hundred  tons  the  internal  capacity  of  the  largest  of  the  Cuuard  ItDers  of 
that  time»     Her  chief  proportions  were  as  follows  : 

Length  from  figure  head  lo  uHfrail,  390  feet 

Length  in  the  water.  }f>o    ' 

Breadth  of  the  hull. 

lireadth  nil  over  7 

tiepth.. 

The  lines  of  beauty  had  been  m  well  worked  out  in  the  "  Persia  **  that  her 
appearance  was  singularly  graceful  and  light.  Yet  the  mighty  fabric,  ao 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  was  made  up  of  innumerable  pieces  of  metal,  weld< 
jointeil,  and  riveted  into  each  other  with  exceeding  deftues*.  Tbe  keel 
flisted  of  several  bar*  of  iron  about  thirty*five  iect  in  length,  each  joined  by 
long  scarf?,  and  as  a  whole  thirteen  inches  deep  by  four  and  a  balf  inches 
thick  The  framing  was  constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  iiecure  the 
greatest  amount  of  j^trenglh.  The  iron  stern -post  was  thirteen  inches  in 
breadth  by  five  inches  in  thickness,  carrying  the  ruilder,  tlie  ^taek  of  whicb 
was  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  framing  of  tlie  ship  was  rery  lieavr. 
The  space  between  each  franje  was  only  ten  inche?,  and  the  powt-rful  frames 
or  ribi?  were  themselves  ten  inches  <lec|>.  with  double  angie-irt*ns  at  the  outer 
and  inner  edges. 

The  plates?,  or  outer  planking  of  tiiC  ^hip,  were  laid  n  .t 

one  ad«led  sitrength  to  the  other,  forming  a  whole  of  woni  ^j 

and  solidity.    The  keel -plates  were  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  id  tblck-^ 
nes^:  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  the  plates  were  tifteen-gixteenihs  of  ar^  *     ' 
in  thickness:   from  that  (jcciion  lu  the  load  water-line  they  wer«"  l 
fourths  of  an  inch  ;  and  above  that  they  were  eleven-itixteenibji  of  an  ineli 
in  thick  ncs*.    The  platei^  round  the  gunwaks  were  seven -eighths  of  no  iocli 
in  thick nei(^ 

She  had  seven  water-tight  compartments.  The  gooiU  were  to  be  »towed 
in  two  of  the  divi^itms.  The  goodi  ^lore-rooms  or  tanks  %vcrc  placed  in  tlie 
centre  linQ  of  tho  ship,  with  the  coaldjunkcra  on  each  ^ide  of  thtm.  Tbe 
ve»8el  was  constructed  with  a  don  Id  r  bottom  under  the  goods  chambertv  m 
l!iHt    if*  rlif   Hfiti  r   wro*   \u*i\l   U\.  tlh^    iiirnr  woiilil  ^iiNktrct    \\u'  imii-ut-  drv  and 
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intact.  The  chambers  were  water-ti^ht,  and  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the 
hull  the  tanks  would  of  them.selves  float  the  ship. 

She  was  followed  in  18(32  by  the  "  Scotia/'  also  built  of  iron,  and  of  still 
larger  dimensions.*  It  soon  became  apparent  that  iron  was  the  best  mate- 
rial for  ocean  steamers,  and  that  the  screw  furnished  the  best  means  of  pro- 
pelling them,  and  in  all  subse(]uent  additions  to  the  fleet  these  truths  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

Between  1840  (when  the  Cunard  Company,  .strictly  so-called,  came  into 
existence)  and  1876,  it  had  built  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  steamers,  and 
owned  in  that  year  a  navy  of  forty-nine  vessels,  viz.:  twenty-four  in  the 
Atlantic  mail  service,  twelve  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Havre  line,  five 
plying  between  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  three  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
three  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  and  two  between  Glasgow  and  Derry. 
The  money  value  of  the  Atlantic  mail  boats  alone  was  estimated  at 
between  fifteen  million  and  twenty  million  dollars,  and  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to.state  that  the  value  of  the  entire  fleet  was  double  the  amount. 
According  to  an  official  statement  made  by  the  company  about  this,  time  a 
Cunard  transatlantic  steamer  had  sailed  at  first  once  a  week,  subsequently 
twice  a  week,  and  latterly  three  times  a  week  from  Liverpool,  and  another 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  making  over  four  thousand  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic,  an  aggregate  distance  of  over  twelve  million  miles,  carrying  more 
than  two  million  of  passengers  without  the  loss  of  a  life  or  even  of  a  single 
letter. 

Few  people  suspect  that  at  least  three  of  the  old  favorites  are  still  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Europe ;  for  how  could  they  recognize  the  "  Rus- 


*  In  the  summer  of  1S79,  the  "  Scotia  "  was.  bought  by  the  British  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company.  Her  paddles  were  removed  and  new  engines  and  twin  screws 
placed  in  her,  and  she  sailed  from  the  Mersey  for  Singapore.  The  "  Scolia  '*  was  the  last 
and  grandest  of  the  paddle-wheel  vessels  ad-led  to  the  Cunard  fleet ;  a  strong  ship,  of  great 
engine  jwwer,  and  in  her  day  the  most  nugnificent  vessel  engaged  in  the  Transatlantic 
trade  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  But  times  changed  with  the  "  Scotia,"  as  they  do 
with  all  other  things  mundane.  Her  engines,  though  still  of  unrivaled  power,  consumed 
an  enormous  amount  of  coal,  and  coal  was  not  only  costly,  but  its  storage  filled  an  undue 
proj>ortion  of  the  available  space.  Science  had  introduced  a  new  order  of  things  in  marine 
engines.  The  cumbrous  paddles  were  superseded  by  the  more  compact  screw,  and  the  com- 
pound system  of  engines  allowed  of  an  Cfjual  power  being  realize!  at  a  far  less  expenditure 
of  fuel.  These  improvements  decided  the  fate  of  the  "  Scotia'"  We  may  well  suppose  that 
it  was  not  without  a  severe  qualm  that  the  Cunard  Company  came  to  the  resolution  that  their 
splendid  *•  Scotia,'*  while  almost  a  new  ship,  mu-t  give  way  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Screw  steamers  like  the  "  Russia  "  and  the  "  Scythia  "  were  doing  as  good  work  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  and  the  "Scotia"  was  withdrawn  from  the  service..  She  was  sold, 
and  for  a  long  time  lay  at  Birkenhead,  superannuateil  and  a!mo>t  neglected.  And  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  tho>e  who  criticise  the  deterioralii»n  of  our  navy,  that  the 
*•  Scotia"  was  built  after  the  commencement  of  our  Civil  War  as  a  .specimen  of  the  finest 
5tcam*hip  afloat,  and  that  three  years  ago,  only  seventeen  years  after  lier  construction,  she 
was  sold,  having  been  for  some  time  superannuated. 
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«!»/'  eolargecl   to  nearly  twice  her   ftinner  ^iste,  iu   the  **  Wueshuju. 

**  Java  *'  iu  ihe  '•  Zealand,"  or  the  "  Algeria/'  which  di^ajipeate*!  ^o  r|Uieilf 

as  hardily  to  be  mii^^ed,  iu  the  "  Peunhiuil?" 

It  wftii  said  that  the  steamship  **UiJssia/*  the  last  vessel  built  by  the 
CuDftrd  Cotupany  under  a  subsidy  coutract,  cast  more  by  £oO,0<>U  than  she 
would  have  cost  if  built  for  au  iiidepeudeut  service. 

For  teu  year^  iu  the  early  history  of  the  Cunard  Company  each  xtst*^\ 
carried  a  naval  officer  as  a  re[jreseutative  of  the  Admiralty  (iu  those  dayi 
the  mail  contract?5  were  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  iuslead 
the  Poslma^ster-Geueral,  as  no  v),  wlio  was  clothed  with   power  to  if 
certain  emergencies,  and  who  had  control  of  the  royal  mail?.     The  coin- 
puny,  after  a  time»  paid  a  round  sum  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  ' ' 
ofticials.     At  a  later  period,  representatives  of  the  post-office  were  jn 
on  board,  who  sorted  and  made  up  the  maila  on  the  voyage. 

The  Fleet  ov  tbe  Qt^aed  LiKe«  1SS2. 


Bum. 

I' 


IVmiirtgc. 
\Qtim^\  Ket. 


Xamo. 


BtUlL 


Xiuae. 


Built 


T..IJL 


cp|»0 li^Vi    2.a.Vj    1.308  Mnltnt 

lUiut... lNt»    'i,:tti:i    lAVi  Mwrmliotit... 

ft V ill 1^70    :i,r>>s    l.tiiT  >f*»nHvo 

Onifllii'. I67f>     4,^30    JACS  Olvmpus 

l^tiilotilA*....-  .,* \.- IVmifrit 

WiMJfttnLj^.,,    ls?i    l.'JM    1,2^1  PiirthiA" 

jX\im* , ,,., /.........  Siimorlat..... 

Kv^Ual, 1660  I  1.876  1 1.215  ,  SurjifiUAifL 


18<^i     i;l3C    \M'^    ^cychlrt* I  1^71 


•  iS^tWiMfii  New  York  iind  LlrcrpooL 


I  AJtlTcd  u  llcHtoii  on  AM  iTlp,  September  Iw 


The  transntlantic  steamers  of  this  line  «iil  every  Wedueeday  and  Satur- 
day from  New  York  an<l  from  Boston  for  Liverpool,  and  as  often  from 
Liveri»ooi  fur  each  of  those  porta. 

The  repc»rt  of  the  director*  of  the  lately  formed  Cunard  Sioek  Company 
shown  the  net  profits  of  the  year  1^80  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  niniHj* 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  elevfu  puunds. 

The  three  steamers  recently  built  are  of  »teel.  The  *'  Aurania  "  tt  teren 
thoui^and  tons,  and  has  engines  of  eight  tlmui^and  five  hundred  hur^e-{Kiwer] 
and  the  **  Pavonia,"  and  her  *i:ster  ^hip,  th(?  **  Cephalonia/*  are  five  thouaan 
§ix  hundred  tons.  The  **8ervia,**  one  of  the  latcs^t  additions  to  the  CuoatiI 
Line,  arrived  at  New  York  at  1 1  A.si ,  December  8,  LShL  She  left  QiseeiK* 
town  at  m  A.M,,  November  28,  and.  taking  into  condderatiou  the  hfM- 
terou.^  weather  ?ho  encountered,  the  pa^sa^je  wa*  a  remarkably  ijulck  one. 
H*?r  purser,  Mr.  William  Fir  Id,  snid  that  he  never  experienct*d  *uch 
rough  time,  though  he  has  held  his  prftent  pcwitinn  for  twenly»five  year 
littving  $«rved  n\  every  ^^hip  oii  tht^t  line,  and  made  over  four  hundred  pa 
N«^  dumigfs  wh;ir*v*'r  nmnnd  f.i  t1).>  l.pr  ..mfr 
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^^^l!^*Servia  '*  broyght  one  buuLlred  aud  seventy-one  cubiu  jias^oug^jr^  and 
mie  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  the  steerage.  In  point  of  sixe  the  **  Servla  " 
IS  only  exceeded  by  the  **  Great  Eastern,"  while,  as  regards  engine-power,  it 
is  claimed  that  she  8iirpas.<es  anything  afloat. 

Jlr.  John  Burns,  of  the  Cunard  Company,  in  a  communication  to  the 
London  Time^  when  the  *'Servia**  wa^  on  the  stocks,  said  concerning  her: 
**  This  vessel  has  been  desigued,  after  lengthened  consideration,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  traditional  service,  and  we  have  adopted  in  every 
detail  of  the  ship  and  engines  the  most  advanced  actentific  improvements 
compatible  with  the  safe  working  of  so  great  a  vessel.  Among  the  im- 
portant matters  into  which  we  have  crucially  inquired  has  been  that  of  the 

r  employment  of  stetd  instead  of  iron,  aud  after  a  practical  and  thorough 
examination  into  the  merits?  of  both  materials*  we  have  adopted  **teel  for  the 
htdl  aud  boilers,  but  under  a  provision  so  stringent  that  every  plate,  before 
ice,  will  undergo  a  sievere  and  rigid  test  by  a  qualified  surveyor 
il  and  sitationed  at  the  steel  nnmu factory  for  that  special  jjurposei 
and  that  the  manipulation  of  the  steel  by  the  builders  shall  be  subject  to  ai> 
equally  careful  c^u  per  vision  by  qualified  engineei-s  of  our  own  appointment,. 
The  t»teel  is  to  be  nmde  on  the  Siemens-Manlu  proce^^s,  and  all  rivets  a§  well 
wi  plates  throughout  the  »hip  are  to  be  of  steel.** 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  has  not  only  injproved  the  steamships 
steel  being  more  ductile  and  stronger  than  iron,  but  it  has  a  great  advan- 
tage economically.  The  "  Servia  "  weighs  Ax  hundred  aud  twenty  tons  lesa 
than  fehe  won  Id  have  done  if  she  had  been  built  equally  strong  with  iron  ; 
aud  of  cour:*e  she  has  so  much  greater  carrying  capacity. 

The  "  Servians "  dimensions  are:  Length,  533  feet;  breadth,  52  feet; 
depth,  44  feet  9  inches;  gross  tonnage,  8,500  tons.  A  better  idea, perhaps,  of 
the  vast  size  of  the  vessel  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts  :  Her 
car^o  cnpacity  is  6,500  tons,  with  1,800  tons  of  coal  and  1,000  tons  of  water 
ballast,  the  vessel  having  a  double  bottom,  on  the  longitudinal  bracket  sys- 
tem. The  anchor  davits  are  8  inches  and  the  chain-cable  pipe  22  inches  \n 
diameter.  The  propeller-shaft  weighs  20]  tons,  and  the  propeller,  boss,  and 
blades  are  3>i  tons  in  weight.  The  machinery  consists  of  3  cylinder  com- 
pound surface  condensing  engines,  one  cylinder  being  72  inches  and  two  lOO* 
iorhes  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  uf  piston  of  6  feet  6  inches.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  indicated  horse-power  will  amount  to  10,500.  There  are  in 
sU  7  boilera,  G  of  which  are  double-  and  one  single*euded,  and  all  are  made 
of  steel,  with  corrugaterl  furnaces,  the  total  number  of  furnaces  being  39. 

Practically,  the  **  Servia''  is  a  five-decker,  as  she  u  built  with  four  decka 
and  a  promenade.  The  promenarle,  which  is  reserved  fur  the  passengers,  is 
very  large  and  spacious.  On  tlie  fore  jmrt  of  it  are  the  steam  steering-gear 
aad  house,  the  captain's  room,  and  flying  bridge.  Oo  the  upper  deck  for* 
ward  is  the  fc»recastle,  with  accommodations  for  the  crew,  and  lavatories 
find   l.!itIiw.iorn>    ftir   Steerage   passengers,   while    aft   are    the  light-towers^ 
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TOr  sigmiliiig  tli*^  adniiralty  light^i^  witli  the  lookout  brulgt;  ^^m    t^c  B^P 
Kear  the   midship-house  are    ihe    captain's  and  officers'  jflceprng-tyibifi^ 
Next  to  the  engine  skylight  k  the  smoking-room^  which  can  be  entered  t 
the  deck  or  from  the  cabins  below.     It  is  uuugually  large  for  a  smok»,.^ 
room,  being  30  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.     Near  the  after-deck  house  is  the 
ladiei**  drtt\ving:-roonj»  to  which  access  can  be  ol^tftioed  either  from  the  music- 
room  or  from  the  deck.     Abaft  of  this,  and  in  the  upper  end  of  the  upper 
deck,  15  the  music-rootn,  which  is  50  feet  by  22  feet  in  dimensions,  and  which 
ia  fittpfl  up  in  a  handsome  manner,  with  polished  wood  panelings.     Imtu«*- 
^lately  abaft  of  the  music-roora  is  the  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  muin 
saloon  liiid  the  cabins  below  on  the  uaaiu  and  lower  decks.    At  the  foot  of 
the  nair  leading  to  the  saloon,  and  also  in  the  cabins,  the  panelings  are  of 
Hungarian  ash  and  maple  wood.     The  saloon  is  very  large,  being  74  feet 
long  by  49  feet  wide^  with  sitting  accommodation  for  350  persons,  while 
the  clear  height  under  the  beams  is  8  feet  6  iuches.    The  sides  ai^  all  in 
fancy  wood,  with  beautifully  poli^sheil  iulaid  panels.     All  the  upholstery  of 
tlie  saloon  is  of  morocco  leather.     Kight  forward  of  the  afler*deck  are  the 
bathfi,  lavatorie?,  aud  state-room^.    The  total  number  of  state-rooms  is  16>*, 
And  the  vessel   has  accommodation  for  450  first-class  and  000  steerage  pas* 
seuger^,  besides  a  crew  of  200  othcers  and  men.     For  two-thirds  of  its  entire 
length  the  lower  deck  is  fitted  up  with  firstclasa  state-rooma,     The  ship  ia. 
divided  into  nine  water-tight  bulkheads.     There  are  in  alt   twelve  boata 
efjuipped  as  life-boats,  ■ 

The  arrangement  of  the  water-tight  doors  in  the  engine*  and  boUer-qiaatifl 
is  admirable,  as  in  case  of  accident  thev  can  be  shut  from  the  upper  deck  iti 
two  seconds  or  so.     The  keel  is  built  in  five  layers,  having  a  total  thickticss 
of  six  and  three-quarter  inches.     The  upper  deck,  which  is  of  btcel,  ha^  m 
covering  of  yellow  pine ;  the  main  deck,  which  is  also  of  steel,  is  corered 
with  teak,  and  the  lower  deck,  again  of  dteel,  is  shielded  with  teak  al 
the  engine-  and  boiler-spaces.     The  deck-houses  and  deck-Httings,  whi' 
tinusually  heavy  weather  might  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  carried  away*  are 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  are  riveted  to  the  decks  uuderneaih.    Th^ 
*'  Servia'*  is  built  with  a  double  bottom,  so  that  in  the  event  of  her  ruuaiog 

fell  the  rocks  and  having  a  hole  knocked  iu  her  hull,  she  would  still  be  per* 

^S^tly  safe  as  long  as  the  inner  skin  remained  intact.    She  has  three  tiia»l^ 
of  the  special  Cunard  rig,  and  they  carry  a  good  spread  of  canvas  io  aujJiB 
lu  propelling  her.     She  is  fitted  with  steam  steeringgear,  *team  wtQchet, 
aud  a  second  steering-gear,  independent  of  the  i^team  apparatui^.     The  latcit 
acientilic  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  alt  parts  of  the  vessel;  steam 
U  Used  for  warming  the  cabins  and  aaloonsp  and  every  passage  has  its  own 
series  of  ventilator^*. 
Oo  her  trial  trip  she  repeatedly  attained  a  speed  of  20}  milot  au  bciar. 

^bis  is  equivalent  to  about  18  kuot».     During  the  trial  she  carried  2,500 

lUias  of  dead  weight  aboard. 
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In  former  days  it  was  held  that  the  ratio  of  indicated  horee-power  m  ihe 
angii)e!»  to  the  tons  burden  of  the  vessel  should  be  a*  one  Ui  four.  Id  the 
**  Great  Easterti,'*  with  her  propeller  and  paddle-wlieebjhe  nUtowas  a.f  one 
Lu  fourteen.  But  in  the  "Servia'^  and  other  new  buats  the  number  Lrf  iiidi* 
cated  horse-power  is  greater  than  the  number  of  tons  burden.  The  engines 
rt  exceedingly  powerful,  even  when  the  sii&e  of  the  vessel  is  considered ; 
ad  hence  the  framework  of  the  hull  ha3  to  be  made  with  great  rigidity  and 
iritli  the  utmost  care.  The  increase  in  epeed  attained  by  these  changes  can 
only  be  ileraoustrated  by  experience;  but  it  seems  to  be  tfie  opinion  of  many 
nautical  men  that,  with  such  heavy  engines,  the  jar  given  to  the  hull  will 
make  the  "  Servia'*  and  vessels  of  her  class  less  comfortable  as  passenger 
crafts  than  some  of  the  older  and  smaller  transatlantic  steamerj*. 

In  l>^r)y,  in  recognition  of  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  United 
kingdom,  the  Queen,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Palmer^toD,  con- 
brred  a  baronetcy  upon  Mn  Samuel  Cunard.  He  was  succeeded,  on  his 
leatb«  both  in  his  business  and  his  title,  by  his  son  Edward,  who  continued 
his  connection  with  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  18<>i),  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  the  present  baronet,  Sir  Bache  Edward  Cunard. 
Sir  Bache,  who  is  a  great  polo  player  and  intimate  of  the  Prince  uf  Wales, 
was  born  in  1851,  and  baa  not  been  connected  with  the  undertaking  origin- 
nteil  by  his  distinguished  grandfather.  The  only  member  of  tho  Cunard 
family  now  associated  with  the  Cunard  steamship  enterprise  is  ^Ir.  William 
Cunard,  the  second  son  of  8ir  SamueK  and  uncle  of  the  present  baronet, 

Mr,  David  Maelver  died  a  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  line.    Sir 
Samuel  and  his  sod,  Sir  Edward,  died  later,    George  and  James  Burns  re> 
red  from  business  in  favor  of  two  sods  of  the  former,  John  and  James 
land. 

Until  the  year  1808  the  management  of  the  Cunard  Company  w^as  ^rried 
pfia  it  were,  in  three  divisions.  There  were  the  Messrs.  MacIver  at  Liver- 
I,  the  Messrs.  Burns  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Messrs.  Cunard  in  America* 
Together  they  constituted  the  Cunard  Company,  but  they  conducted  the 
aess  as  three  distinct  undertakings.  In  1863  a  fresh  deed  of  partner- 
>wafl  executed,  by  which  Me&^rs.  Cunard,  Burns  and  MacIver  became 
the  sole  partners,  as  well  as  joint  managers.  This  arrangement  continued 
i  force  until  May,  1878,  when  the  concern  was  merged  into  a  limited  lia- 
ity  company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.*  Of  this  §1,200,000  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Cunanl,  Burns  and  MacIver  as  part  payment  for  the  property 
ftxul  biij^iuess  which  they  transferred  to  the  new  company.  No  shares  were 
offered  to  the  public*  By  a  rule  of  the  London  Stock  E.Kchange,  however, 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  any  undertaking  quoted  in  their  official  list 
must  be  allotted  to  the  public.  To  meet  this  ret|uireraent,  Messrs,  Cunard^ 
Burns  and  MacIver  consented  to  relinquish  £533,340  of  their  capital  for  the 
bouefit  of  the  public.  This  was  done  ia  March,  1880,  and  the  demand  for 
shares  ihrow^n  open  was  enormously  in  excess  of  what  was  available. 
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^m      3Ir»  Williara  Cumirti,  one  of  the  maonging  directors  of  the  comiHUljn 
^K1881»  5s  the  ftecoiid  sou  of  8ir  Samuel,  who  fuundecl  the  companr.  aocl  was 
created  a  baronet  by  the  Queen  for  his  euter prise  in  transatlantic  acam 
navigation.     For  mimy  years  the  Cunard  CVmpany  received  a  subsidy  of 
176,340  per  atitium  under  its  mail  contracts,  but  fur  some  yeura  pa^t  th« 
nly  compensation  the  line  has  received  far  carrying  the  maii^  faa^  been  one- 
third  of  tijo  actual  postage  paid.    The  steam^hijis  of  the  company  arc,  how* 
ver,  as  formerly,  inspected  on  the  day  before  sailing  from  England  by 
[officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,     When  first  e^tabli^jhed  they  carried  au 
fficer  of  the  Royal   Navy  a:?  mail  jisrcnt,  but  that  practice  has  been  ilis* 
!ontinued. 
It  is  remarkable   tu  nnte  the  exuaMnnnitry  piu^^Miv^s  aciiievtd  ^ince  the 
Britannia"  made  her  fir»t  voyage  in  1840.     Measuring  l»13i}  ton^,  she  bad 
apacity  for  but  22o  tons  of  cargo,  whereas  the  **  Bothnia/'  of  4,335  tons, 
uilt  in  l>i74,  takec  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  or  nearly  fourteen  times  as  much, 
lough  only  four  times  larger.     The  **  Britannia'*  carried' 90  paisscngers, 
hereas  the  **  Bothnia''  can  carry  341),  or  close  upon  four  times  as  manir. 
be  former  steamed  8}  knots,  the  latter  steams  13  kn«ts  an  hour,  or  mone 
lian  half  as  quick  again,  with  less  than  half  the  coal  per  indicated  horse- 
ower  per  hour,  and  at  about  the  fiame  quantity  of  fuel  for  the  actual  num* 
r  of  miles  run.     The  "  Persia,"  the  finest  vessel  afloat  in  her  day,  took  six 
ns  of  coal  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic.     The  **  Artaeoofl,** 
double  the  i*ize  of  the  **  Persia,"  takes  only  a  fifth  of  a  ton. 

The  "Cephalonia"  was  launched  in  the  Mei^ey  May,  1882,  and  is  the  largest 
iteanier  ever  built  on  that  river.  Her  dimensions  are  aa  follows:  LeogUi 
ion  upper  deck,  440  feet;  length  between  perpendiculars,  430  feet ;  beaU3»  46 
Jeet ;  depth  in  hold,  34  feet  G  inches ;  tonnage,  B.  M.,  4,350  tons ;  gross  reg- 
Ister^  about  5,600  tons.  The  "  Cephalonia'*  is  constructed  of  iron^  and  ia 
ntted  to  carry  upward  of  one  hundred  first-class  passengers,  and  1,500  steer* 
Bge.  8he  has  four  decks^  three  of  which  are  of  iron,  covered  with  wooil- 
planking.  Her  rig  is  that  of  a  barque.  The  masUi  are  of  steel,  the  fore  ami 
ouain  being  in  one  piece  up  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  mizzen  in  one  pieo^ 
Its  whole  length.  The  engines  are  2,500  horse-power,  and  have  two  cylindoii^| 
[the  high  pressure  one  being  52  inches  diameter,  and  the  tow  pressure  98 
iiuches  diameter,  with  a  stroke  piston  of  5  feet  0  inches.  The  propeller  h 
Ifbur-tlnnged,  and  of  the  best  steel.  The  boilers  are  six  in  number.  The 
bppliances  for  discharging  cargo  include  five  very  powerful  steam  winchea. 
EThe  capstans  and  the  steering  apparatus  are  also  worked  by  steam« 
I  The '' Cephalonia'^  has  several  unique  features,  distinguishing  her  from 
Mother  large  ocean  Hteamer«.     One  is  that  of  Sir  George  Thonip-  :» 

iiuachinery,  i»y  which  soundings  can  be  oiade  to  a  depth  of  GO  j  ji; 

Ihe  vessel  is  going  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.    She  has  aUo  appli* 
lances  for  str    "  ith  by  steam  and  by  hand,  there  )  ^r  tha 

Bariner  and  n  lUc  laUcr,    J^he  carries  six  officers, » ;  -,  nod 
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two  electricians.  The  "  Cephalonia'*  excels  in  the  completeness  of  the  elec- 
tric light  system,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  in  advance  of  anything  yet  used 
on  the  Atlantic.  There  are  340  of  the  8wan  incandescent  lamps  on  board, 
ready  for  use  in  the  day  as  well  as  night.  They  are  so  contrived  that 
the  light  falls  within  the  chimney  of  a  regular  oil  lamp,  which  can  be  used 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  former.  A  pair  of  powerful  engines  and  one  of 
Dr.  Sieman*3  electric  machine*  are  steadily  employed  under  the  management 
of  an  electrician  for  the  production  of  the  light. 

She  left  Liverpool  on  her  first  trip  August  24, 1^82,  at  3  p.m.,  and  arrived 
at  Boston,  September  4th,  bringing  141  cabin  and  406  steerage  i)assengers. 
Xo  fair  wind  was  had  during  the  whole  trip,  and. in  consequence  the  "Cepha- 
lonia''  was  not  able  to  utilize  her  square  sails,  but  with  the  exceptions  of 
one  or  two  stoppages  to  attend  to  the  requirements  of  the  machinery,  no  de- 
lay wa3  encountered.  The  speed  attained  during  the  trip  was  fourteen 
knots. 

The  new  Cunard  steamship  "  Pavonia,*'  Captain  McKay,  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, October  30,  18^2,  from  Liverpool.  The  "  Pavonia"  is  a  sister  ship  to 
the  "  Cephalonia."  Her  length  is  430  feety  breadth  46  feet,  and  depth  47 
feet.  There  are  accommodations  for  over  200  cabin  and  1,000  steerage 
passengers.  The  saloon  extends  across  the  vessel,  and  the  smoking-room  is 
situated  on  the  promenade  deck.  The  ladies*  cabin,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty,  is  situated  on  the  main  deck.  The  vessel  has  eleven  water-tight 
compartments,  with  three  solid  iron  decks.  A  special  feature  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  steamer  is  the  strength  and  number  of  her  transverse  water- 
tight bulkheads,  the  eleven  compartments  being  divided  into  smaller  ones. 
Besides  the  steam  steering-gear,  whicli  is  located  aft,  but  is  worked  from  the 
bridge,  there  is  a  powerful  screw-gear  and  an  arrangement  for  working  the 
vessel  with  ropes  in  the  event  of  any  accident.  The  forecastle,  which  is  92 
feet  long,  contains  storage  room  for  the  passengers  and  accommodation  for 
the  seamen.  Back  of  the  forecastle,  in  the  after  deck,  there  is  a  pleasant 
promenade  to  the  turtle  back,  the  deck  being  clear  on  both  sides.  The  first- 
class  state-rooms  are  on  the  main  deck,  and  their  average  size  is  about 
11  X  6  feet.  Each  state-room  is  provided  with  an  electric  light,  which  can 
be  regulated  by  the  occupant.  The  engines  are  of  the  two-cylinder,  inverted, 
vertical  type,  being  53  and  92  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  5  feet  6  inches 
stroke.  The  "Pavonia"  was  built  by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
and  is  intended  to  go  at  the  rate  of  14  knots  per  hour  at  sea. 

The  "  Gallia V  model  received  a  first-prize  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. She  was  barque-rigged,  and  built  after  the  general  design  of  the 
"  Scythia"  and  "  Botlwiia,"  but  she  is  longer  and  wider  than  either.  Her 
length  is  450  feet  over  all,  her  moulded  width  44  feet,  and  her  depth  of 
hold  36  feet,  with  a  measurement  capacity  of  4,809  tons.  Her  machinery 
includes  the  latest  improvements.  She  has  three  compound  direct-acting 
cylinder  engines,  two  of  them  being  84  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  third 
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61  inches;  the  pbton*$troke  being  (jO  id ehe^,  atfordmg  a  uotuiual  furce  of 
TOO  horse-power,  whtch,  however,  can  be  increased,  should  uecesfiity  drniAud^ 
lo  over  0,000  horse-power.  She  ha»  etate-ruom  accornmmlations  ihr  480 
lirst-class  paaseugers,  and  has  equally  large  accommudation  for  stecmge 
paaaenger^.  The  cabin  fittings  and  arrangements^  and  the  state-roopi^^  are 
unusually  fine.  The  principal  dining-saloon  is  on  the  spar  deck,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  series  of  top  and  side  lights.  It  is  lloored  with  oak  par'^uelry 
uf  Belgian  manufacture,  and  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  Japanese  paneling 
upon  a  ground  of  red  jasper,  with  gold  tracery*  There  are  sideboard**  ami 
roirrors,  a  piano,  and  a  large  library*  The  second  diniug-galoon  (on  the 
main  deck)  is  furnished  with  taste,  and  both  have  revolving  sufa  chairs  at 
the  tables.  On  the  upper  deck  there  ifi  a  **  ladies'  boudoir,'*  and  a  **lfldieji' 
cabin"  on  the  spar  deck,  the  latter  being  paneled  with  Brazilian  onyx,  and 
richly  upholstered  in  blue.  A  commodious  and  beautifully-fitted  smoking- 
room  for  gentlemen  is  on  the  main  deck.  The  state-rooni3  and  beribs  are 
large,  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  with  many  improvements,  including  ^tacion* 
ary  wash-basins  and  steam-beaters  of  new  pattern.  They  all  commuuiojile  by 
meaus  uf  pneumatic  bella  in  the  steward's  department.  The  vessel  turriea 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 

With  a  hisitory  extending  over  forty  bu^y  ye^irs,  with  a  fleet  that  ki>      ni^ 
prised  from  the  bogiuning  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  large  steauu  r-.  wjih 
a  constant  floating  population  of  many  thousands  to  protect,  and  with  all 
the  dangers  of  wind  and  wave  tv>  battle  against,  it  might  naturally  be  fup- 
po^d  that  the  Cunard  Company  would  have  a  long  lidt  of  disastrous  ac<d- 
dent^t  shipwrecks,  and  'sjsses  to  recount ;  but  it  is  the  boaai  of  tlie  pro* 
prietora  of  the  Cunard  Line  that  from  1*^40  down  to  the  present  time  o^ 
one  of  their  passengers  has  lost  his  life  by  accident  in  any  of  the  thouj^iuU 
of  voyages  that  have  been  made  acro^  the  Atlantic  in  their  ship,  Aod  tbt 
few  accidents  which  have  happened  to   the  machinery  or  otherwlH?  have 
only  resulted  in  temporary  delap,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
1  paiiii^engers.     Many  things  have  combined  to  aecure  to  the  Cunard  sbipt  titij 
listonishing  immunity  from  disaster.     In  the  first  place,  the  Dompany  ha?e 
■dfraya  insisted  on  having  their  vessels  built  of  the  be&t  possible  materiaU; 
Rhey  have  enjoined  the  most  thorough  workmanship;  they  have  k*^pt  tUeir 
itesseU  under  «(uch  careful  supervision  as  to  insui-e  the  discovery  gf  the 
slightest  defect  in  strength  or  seaworthiness,  and  they  have  never  allowed  a 
steamer  to  start  on  a  voyage  unless  they  have  been  yutiB^fied  of  it»  being  eo^H 
plete,  perfect,  and  eihcient.     In  the  next  place,  they  have  chalked  out  tepfl 
rate  routes  for  outward  bound  and  homeward  bound  steamers,  somewhat 
apart  from  tho  direct  course ;  and  although  by  adopting  this  plan  they  may 
have  lengthened  their  voyages  by  a  few  hour*,  this  has  been  more  tbao  atoned 
for  by  the  increased  senfc  of  security  which  has  been  induced.    The  care  and 
ikill  exercised  by  the  navigation  of  the  Cunard  Line  of  steamers  have  been  am* 
ply  rewarded  by  the  prosperity  and  success  which  have  attendihl  thena. 
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^^^^^TOe  year  1840  down  to  the  present  time  (November,  1882),  the  cotu- 
pauy  biive  built  126  steamers,  aud  tlieir  entire  fleet  now  comprises  «il  steam- 
ih\\^,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  87,B04  tons,  and  55,445  etTective  horse- 
power.    The  company  employ,  one  way  and  another,  from  10,000  to  12,000 
men*    Upward  of  1,500  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  loading  and 
ttoloadiog,  ami  nearly  that  number  in  fitting  and  repairing  vea^ek    They 
Have  always  from  7,000  to  8,000  sailors  employed,  and  the^e  men  may  be. 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  men  to  be  found  in  the  whole  merchant  service. 
1840. — The  PENixsrLAR  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
^— The  career  of  thia  company,  the  first  to  undertake  to  convey  the  mails 
■rerlaod  to  the  East,  is  interesting.     During  the  earlier  part  of  its  career, 
oy  agreeing  to  carry  the  Peninsular  malls  for  a  sum  considerably  less  than 
the  Admiralty  packets,  with  a  *peed  and  regularity  hitherto  unknown,  it 
conferred  an  undoubted  boon  upon  the  public. 

In  1815  Mr,  Brodie  McGhec  Wilcox,  a  young  man  without  influence  and 
but  limited  pecuniary  means,  commenced   business  in  LQudon  as  a  ship 
broker  and  commis?dion  raerchaot     He  soon  after  engaged  a  youth  from  the 
Orkney  Island:;,  Artliur  Anderson,  as  hiis  clerk,  who  became  his  partner  in 
1825,  under  the  title  of  Wilcox  &  Anderson.     In  1834  the  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don Steam  Packet  Company  chartered  the  steamer  *' Boyal  Tar'*  to  Dom 
f  edro  through  the  agency  of  the  firm.     Soon  afterwards  the  Spanish  min* 
istcr  in  London  induced  Messrs.  Bourne,  of  Dublin,  to  put  on  a  line  of 
aers  between  London  and  the  Peninsula,  for  which  Wilcox  t'tr  Anderson 
appointed  agents.     A  small  company  was  formed  to  carry  out  thia 
undertaking.     Previously  to  September,  1837,  the  Peninsular  mails  were 
conveyed  by  sailing-packets,  which  left  Falmouth,  England,  for  Lisbon  cverv 
wddc,  **  wind  and  weather  permitting.''    The  Peninsular  Company  of  Steam* 
packetSi  some  little  time  established,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1837»  con- 
tracted to  convey  the  Peninsular  mails  for  £29,600  per  annum,  subsequently 
reduced  to  £20,500  per  annum.    This  service  may  be  considered  the  nucleus 
of  the  great  company  which  now  conveys  the  mails  to  all  parts  of  the 
astern  world.    The  **  Iberia,"  the  first  steamer  dispatched  with  the  Penin- 
ttlar  mails,  sailed  in  September,  1837. 
The  mails  were  conveyed  to  and  from  India  up  to  September,  1840,  by 
Bteamers  plying  monthly  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  and  thence  by  British 
government  steamers  from  Alexandria  to  Gibraltar,  where  they  received  the 
mails  brought  out  by  the  Peninsular  Company  from  England.    In  1839  the 
British  goverament  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  French  government 
for  sending  letters  to  and  from  India  through  France  by  way  of  Marseilles, 
T!ie  irregularities  that  ensued  caused  the  British  government  to  apply  to 
ll»e  managers   of  the   Peninsular   Company  to    run  a  line    of    superior 
ftcamers  direct  from  England  to  Alexandria,  and  vice  vei'm,  touching  only  at 
Itar  and  Malta*     The  veissels  approved  by  the  Admiralty  were  the 
'  ntal,"  of  1,600  ton's  and  450  horse-power,  and  the  "  Great  Liverpool/* 
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of  1,540  ton3  and  464  horse-power,  which  wii$  originaJIy  inteDded  for  m^ 
iraaaatlantic  service.      These  were  now  di.-patched  with  the    umilrt  from 
England  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  thus  corabiuing  the  two  mtiil  3*ervjces  and 
cou&tl tilting  the  Peninsular  aud   Orknial  Steam  I^'avigaliou  Cumpany.     In 
1842  the  East  India  Company  contracted  wiib  the  Peninsular  Company  to  I 
establish  a  line  of  steaiiiors  bttween  Calcutta  and  Suez,  and  ScptvmWr  24, ' 
•1M2,  its* new  ship,  *' Hindoostan,''  uf  1,^00  tons  and  520  horH-j^Kjwer,  waai 
sent  from  Southampton  to  open  a  liue  between  Calcutta,  I fsuiras,  CeyloOtj 
and  .Suez,     The  governuient  went  into  anothtT  contract  wiih  the  coiD|Mua]r 
f o r  a  monthly  service  in\  m  Cey  1  o n  to  Pt  n a  ng ,  S i  n  ga  pore,  an  d  H ong  Kotig,  j 
and  in  1854  the  company   undertook  another  line  between  Bombay  aud  j 
Saez.     They  next  extended  a  line  between  India  and  the  Au6ti    ''  h>- 

iiies.     All  these  lines  were  heavily  subsidized.     The  urgent  re  ,  .its 

of  government  for  conveying  troops  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  obliged  the  company,  towards  the  cloae  of 
1H54,  to  discontinue  the  line  to  Australia  aud  to  reduce  the  Bombay  aud 
China  service  from  a  fortnightly  to  a  monthly  line.  During  the  Crimean 
war  this  company  had  eleven  of  their  gteamers!,  measuring  18,000  toiif,  in 
the  transport  service,  which  conveyed  during  the  continuance  i\f  hodtUjlle? 
1,800  officers,  60,000  men,  and  15,000  horses.  The  ''  Himalaya,**  the  larg^t 
vessel  of  the  line  at  this  time,  was  340  feet  in  length,  44 i  feet  width  cif 
beam,  and  her  eogiuea  were  2,050  indicated  bor«e-powcr.  She  was  3,540 
tons,  old  measurement,  and  cost  £132,000  when  complete  for  sea. 

Thus,  step  by  8tep,  the  company  advanced,  until  we  learn  from  it*  aDDiial 
report  ending  September  30, 1874,  ita  paid-up  capital  at  that  time  amoontod 
to  i'2,700,000  and  £800,000  debenture  stock,  and  that  It  :  -  inteniitMi 

during  the  year  to  increase  it  up  to  £4,300,000, of  which  ■■*  would  re* 

main  unpaid.     Of  this  capital,  £3,757,000  consisted  of  ^tock  in  «hip«;  £22I,* 
000  of  freehold  an<l  leasehold  property  and  docks  and  premises  in  KuglaDdi 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Singapore,  llong  Kong,  aud  other  stations  ;  and  £413,000 
in  coal  and  naval  victualing  stores.     Its  fleet  at  the  same  time  eousiiled  of 
60  sea-going  steamers,  meaburing  122,000  tons,  and  of  22,000  hone-power, — 
thirty-four  being  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  India,  ami  Chiaa 
serviccB;   four  in  the  Australian  service  between  Ceylon,  Melbourne,  attd 
Bydney ;  five  in  the  China  and  Japan  local  services ;  two  used  as  cargo  x^^ 
8fls ;  five  undergoing  repairs  and  in  reserve.     The  company  also  pceacB^H 
twelve  steam-tugs  aud  three  cargo-  aud  coal-hulks,  and  gave  permaoc 
ployment  to  12,000  persons,  exclusive  of  coal  laborers  and  coolies  on  ;::,.,  , 
about  90,000  tons  of  coal  are  usually  kept  constantly  in  etock  at  ila  coaling* 
atalions.     This  was  a  navy  which  many  governmcots  might  bo 

The  iron  screw  steamship  '*  Khedive,*'  of  this  line,  built  in  ' 
following  dimensions :    Length,  380  feet;   breadth^  42  feet ;  depth,  36  fecL 
Her  builders*  measurement  is  3,320  turn ;  her  grose  register,  8,742  toiiff ;  and 
bur  net  regiiiter,  2,01)2  tons.    She  is  titled  to  accoiAmodate  with  ibe  apaoe 
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aud  style  now  required  for  Eastern  travel  164  fin-st-class  and  53  second-class 
passengers.  lias  store-rooms  to  hold  3^^0  tons ;  rooms  for  mails  and  baggage, 
to  contain  142  tons ;  bunkers  to  hold  84G  tons  of  coal ;  and  holds  which  can 
receive  2,003  tons  of  cargo,  of  50  feet  to  the  ton.  The  contract  price  for 
the  ship  fitted  complete  for  sea  was  CI  10,000.  Her  engines  are  compound, 
vertical,  direct-acting,  of  GOO  nominal  horse-power,  with  4  feet  G  inches 
length  of  stroke.  The  diamotbr  of  her  cylindorj!,  G9  and  9G  inches  res- 
pectively;  and  of  her  four-bladed  screw,  17  feet  G  inches;  its  pitch  being 
22  feet  6  inches  and  24  feet.  »She  has  4  boilers  and  IG  furnaces.  The 
iire-bar  surface  is  320  square  feot,  and  the  heating  and  condensing  surface 
11,720  and  G,059  square  feet  njiipeetively.  The  loaded  pressure  is  bb  pounds 
on  her  boilers. 

We  have  nothing  in  ancient  times  to  compare  with  this  model  modern 
steamship,  with  her  long,  low  hull,  unless  it  be  the  rowing-galley,  and  to 
propel  a  vessel  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  "  Khedive  "  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  through  the  smoothest  water  would  require  at  least  two  thou- 
sand rowers,  while  the  average  speed  of  the  "Khedive'*  on  a  voyage  from 
Alexandria  to  »Southampton,  a  distance  of  2,982  miles,  was  ten  knots,  and 
on  the  return  voyage  11  knots  or  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

A  new  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  India  and  China, 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  from  the  1st  of  February,  1880,  at  the  reduced 
subsidy  of  £370,000,  being  £G0,000  per  annum  less  than  the  sum  paid  under 
the  then  expiring  contract.  This  payment  may  be  further  reduced  at  the 
option  of  the  post-office  authorities  by  £10,000  per  annum,  in  consideration 
of  the  penalties  not  being  made  absolute.  In  this  case,  also,  simultaneously 
with  a  reduction  of  cost,  an  increase  of  speed  has  been  secured.  The  com- 
pany is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  for  every  twelve  houns  in  excess  of  the 
contract  time  between  Brindisi  and  Bombay  on  its  outward  voyages,  and  of 
£200  for  every  twelve  hours  in  such  excess  on  its  homeward  voyages. 

In  the  service  to  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  two  contracting 
companies,  when  their  voyages  go  beyond  three  days  in  excess  of  the  time 
allowed  by  their  contracts  (heavy  penalties  being  incurred  for  one  or  more 
of  these  three  days),  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £G  5s  an  hour  for  each  com- 
plete hour  in  addition  consumed  on  the  voyage  out  or  home. 

1840. — The  Pacific  Steam  Navigatiox  Company. — The  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  sends  out  its  ships  from  London  eastward  to  ^lel- 
bourne,  westward  to  Valparaiso,  and  does  a  large  coasting  business  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Its  ships  run  to  Australia  under  the'name  of 
the  Orient  Line,  and  are  splendid  specimens  of  steamers.  To  this  line  be- 
long the  "  Orient,"  6,386  tons,  and  the  lately  finished  steamer  "  Austral,"* 


*  A  telegram  from  Sydney  states  that  the  belief  which  was  first  entertained  that  the  foun- 
^ng  of  the  Orient  steamer  "Austral,'*  Nov.,  18S2,  entailed  no  loss  of  life  proves  to  have  been 
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wboBe  tonnage  is  6,588  toDs  gross.     The  Orieut  steamers  go  to  An^i 
both  via  the  Cape  of  Goo«l  Hope  aud  via  the  Canal. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  a  small  crafl  named  the  '*  Teltca,' 
commanded  and  owned  by  a  Spaniard  named  MitrOvitch,  but  his  career  «& 
that  of  his  vessel  was  a  short  and  melancholy  one.     In  a  fit.  of  despair  at  bi 
want  of  success  he  tired  his  pistol  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder^  blowing  tip 
bis  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Guayaquil,  and  destroying  himi'elf  and  alt  on 
board  except  one  man.      This  lamentable  occurrence  letarded    the   intro- 
duGtton  of  steam  on   the  Pacific   coaivt.     But  Mr.  WiUiara  Whcelrljcht,  a 
native  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  then  United  States  Consul  al  Guaya- 
quilj  saw  the  great  advantages  of  steam  conjinunicatioo  along  the  coast  am 
between  the  several  South  Auiericau  republics,  and  spent  six  of  tlie  b 
years  of  his  life  in  arranging  for  such  communication.     Failing  to  obtai 
the  needed  aid  and  encouragement  for  his  plans  in  the  United  States. 
proceeded  to  England^  and   on  the  17th   of  February,  1840,  just  i»t 
time  that  trausallaulic  steam  navigation  was  an  assured  success,  he  ^ 
**  under  letters  patent,"  a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  8tea; 
Navigation  Company,  with  a  small  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Bri 
mails. 

The  capital  of  the  compauy  was  at  first  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
thousand  pounds,  in  five  thousand  shares  of  fifty  pounds  each.  The 
capital  was  subscribed  for,  but  only  an  amount  was  called  up  sufficient 
Ihe  time  to  enable  the  directors  to  provide  two  boats,^ — the  *' Chili" 
*'  Peru," — ^whicli  were  dispatched  to  commence  operations  towar(ls  the  cl 
of  1840,  Tbese  vessels  were  wooden  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sister-ships 
about  seven  hundred  tons  gr(\^s  n'<;ister,  though  with  a  capacity  of  not 
that  tonnage,  with  engines  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  iheil 
extreme  length  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  and  extreme  breadth 
fifty  feet.*  They  were  at  that  time  con&idered  fine  vesseiBy  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Valparaiso  they  were  received  with  great  rejoicings  and  with  aal* 
vos  of  artillery,  everybody  wishing  to  visit  them,  **  the  President  of  ll 
Republic,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  being  among  the  first  to  weloti 
the  steamships  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.** 

The  company  in  its  early  days  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  t 
city  of  fuel  being  one  of  the  greatest^  and  during  the  first  five  yea; 
italned  a  loss  of  no  less  than  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  upon  m  psu 
up  capital  of  ninety- four  thousand  pounds.     In  face  of  this  heavy  Iims  thi 
abareholdera  resolved  to  persevere,  and  la  December,  1547,  the  d 
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miM«kct».    The  purs^rr  and  four  of  tht  crew  were  drowned.    Further  idcgnnm  received  at 
Lloyd's  state  that  the  .\ustrAl,  while  coolings  keeled  over  and  sjiak  At  her  auxirtni^s.     She); 
1,500  ton*  of  coal  on  bosrd  ami  a  cargo  of  only  200  tons  of  iron. —  TAi  /Vir*iy  ///t«/.  Pm/ 
November  iS,  l$S2- 

*  LintjMy'»  Merchant  Sbipjiing.  ^^  '     ^    liai  ao  lUustrAtum  ot  the  pioneer  steimer  •*IV™,' 
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ei*^      ^tuabled  to  give  to  the  shareholders  for  the  first  time  a  dividend, 
lougl^   only  two  and  one-hall* per  cent.,  on  their  paid-up  capital* 

Iim    l^oO,  four  new  BleaintT?,  viz.,  the  **  Lima,**  "Santiago/'  ''Qnito,*'  and 

Bc»g5c>t.a,*'  of  one  thou^iand  tou^  and  two  hundred  horse-pow^er  each,  in  pur- 

^mtioo  ^ith  a  contract  with  the  Admiralty,  and  costing  one  hundred  and  forty 

tio*-isn.i3d  pounds,  were  added  to  the  line,  to  be  employed  in  a  bi-monthly 

jcr^ico  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama. 

1*  JTorn  1860  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  rapidly  developed.     Steam  here,  aa 
^»lse\rliere,  opened  up  new  and  hitherto  unthought*of  branches  of  commerce. 

eoA  Trom  that  date  the  progress  of  the  company  has  been  of  unexampled 

In  1,H65  the  chartered  powers  of  the  company  were  extended  to  the  estab- 
lish tiaent  of  lines  **  between  the  west  coast  ot*  South  America  arjd  the  river 
V^ata^  includinx  ihe  Falkland  Islands  and  each  other  ports  or  places  ia 
>**Ji'th  and  iSjuth  America  and  other  foreign  ports  as  the  said  company  shall 
Jeem  expedient." 

The  directors  by  degrees  applied  the  compound  engine  after  1856  to  all 
their  steamships,  and  it  i:S  worthy  of  record  that  they  M*ere  not  ocly  among 
tile  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  adopt  the  compound  engine  for  ocean-going 
steamers,  but  were  almost  singular  m  this  respect  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
year*. 

During  these  years  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  December,  1867, 
it  was  determined  to  add  to  the  operations  of  the  company  a  monthhj  Hne 
/row  Liverpool  to  the  west  coad  of  South  America  via  Uw  Slrait8  of  Jlaf^ellnn, 

This  entirely  new  and  important  though  hazardous  brauch  of  the  service 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  company  to  two  million 
j>ottnds.  In  furtherauce  of  their  views  the  "  Pacific,**  of  two  thousand  tons 
register  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  was  sent  from  Valparaiso 
4Q  May,  l*S6rt,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  new  mail  line. 

The  project  was  successful,  and  in  1869  the  profits  of  the  four  new 
steamers,  which  had  made  nine  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  were 
80  satisfactory  that  in  1870  it  was  determined  to  extend  the  voyage  from 
Valparaifio  to  Callao.  Seventeen  voyages  made  in  the  course  of  that  year 
with  still  greater  success  induced  the  directurs  to  recommend  that  the  de* 
partures  thenceforward  should  be  three  a  month;  and  in  December,  1871, 
the  capital  was  authorized  to  be  increased  to  three  million  pounds,  so  that 
ilie  company  might  he  enabled  to  dispatch  every  week  one  of  their  steamers 
H|  00  this  distant  voyage. 

H^     In  July,  1S72,  the  capital  was  increased  to  four  million  pounds. 
^F      In  1877,  when  in  command  of  the  United  States  squadron  in  the  South 
Pacific,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Kavy  Department,  in  which  I  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  regard  to  the  then  condition  of  this  line: 
•*  I  forward  her«?with  an  advertisement  exhibiting  the  names  and  tonnage 
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of  the  forty-eight  vessels '^  which  now  compose  the  etoam  fleet  of  the  Kog- 
lish  *  Pacific  Steam  Kavigation  Coropauy '  on  this  coast.  A  few  of  these 
ve^els  have  paii<lle-wheek,  hut  nearly  all  are  iron  screw-stcaraerd  ^f  power, 
speed,  and  good  model.  Relieved  of  th^Ir  light  passenger  decks  uud  armed, 
they  would  in  the  event  of  war  prove  an  eiKcieot  and  Ibrniidahle  auxiliary 
to  the  British  naval  force  in  these  seas  as  cruisers  and  '  comraerce  des- 
troyers/ The  schedule  and  average  speed  of  the  coasting  steamers  of  ihi* 
company,  ten  knots,  is  considered  their  economicai  rate  of  steaming. 

"The  eighteen  steamers  of  ihe  'Straits'  Line  are  barque- rigged,  have  an 
average  tonnage  greater  than  the  ^ve  *  fi r»t- rates '  of  our  navy,  are  superior 
to  thera  in  speed,  are  capable  of  being  as  heavily  armed.  In  addition  to  a 
prodtable  freight,  they  curry  coal  for  jortif  days,  steaming  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  knots  per  hour  under  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  the  Utter 
a  good  de^^ideratum  for  a  country,  like  the  United  States,  having  uocidoQic 
and  its  ships  dependent  upon  home  i)ort9  fur  a  *.u|>ply  af  cuiil,  whirh 
now  clashed  as  *  contraband  of  war/ 

"The  following  memoiandum  of  the  performance  nf  the  'Aconcagua 
one  of  the  sieainshi[)«  of  the  Straits  Ijne,  I  took  front  her  abstract  lo^ 
permii^ifiion  uf  her  commander: 

"The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Cumpivny  s  .^n  ^.m-iuji  ^  Aconcagua/  4,li 
tons,  left  Liverpool  June  l.'>,  1877,  at  8  ism.,  and  arrived  at  Callao,  Pe 
August  9,  1877»  at  7  a.m.,  stopping  in  the  voyage  at  Fauillac,  Li^bofi»  St 
Vincent,  Rio,  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Sandy  Point,  Valparaiso,  Arica,  and 
MoHendo,  the  lime  oceu|)ied  on  the  voyage  being  TiG  days,  o  hours,  50  min- 
utes;  the  actual  steaming  time,  40  days,  11  hours,  iJ5  minuter.  The  distance 
run  was  11,0*33  nautical  miles.  Coul  consumed,  1,900  tons.  She  also  ex- 
pended 650  gullons  of  oil,  132  pounds  of  tallow,  and  74  pounds  of  wast^ 
She  received  on  l>oard  at  Liverpool  1,746  totaa  of  coal,  anrl  at  St*  Vincent^ 
750  tons. 

"The  following  was  her  expenditure  of  coal  between  the  several  ports 
stopped  at : 


Liverpool  la  i^lunlac,  ,  .  I  jy  ion*. 

pAuillac  to  Lisbon.      .        ,  .  I4S    •• 

LUliun  to  St.  Vincent,         ,  ,  256     *• 

St*  Vincent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  .  461     '* 

Rio  Janeiro  to  Montevideo,  .  155     " 

Montevideo  to  Sandy  point  ,  ail     »' 


Siindy  Vouw  \m  n  *Tlpar4i!*o, .  »     295  Uip 

Vntpnraiiio  to  AricB,  .         ,  .     147    *• 

Arica  to  Mollcndo,      .  :•:*      • 

Moltenilo  ttj  Callao,    ,  .    ,      - 

Total.  .  1,900 


"The  average  of  her  voyage,^ — gpeed,  11.3(5  knoi^;  ifvuiuiiotis,  50,75 
minute;  pre^ure,  {53;  coal,  4*>.*Jl  tons  per  day.     The  least  average  fpe 
made  in  any  twenly-four  hours  during  the  voyage  was  y.6  knot«- 

*'  On  her  previous  voyage  the  *  Aconcagua'  touched  at  one  less  port,  nm' 

*  Mr.  IJndsay.  in  his  Merdutnt  Shipping,  says  the  comji&nf  oimctl  in  iZfd  ^hp$mr 
iship^,  3|*gre^ating  ll9,S70ton4  sntl  20,395  l<Ar««-power.  ^ 
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11,003  nautical  miles,  and  consumed  1,776  tons  of  coal.  The  'Aconcagua' 
has  but  one  smoke-stack,  others  of  the  line  have  two.  The  Straits  steamers 
Tvith  steam- cutters,  and  all  the  ships  of  the  company  are  furnished  with 
steam-capstans.** 

Two  of  the  ships  of  this  company,  viz.,  the  "  Iberia"  and  "  Liguria,"  built 
in  1873,  are  each  4,671  tons  gross  register,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons  of 
<airgo,  space  for  916  tons  of  coal  additional,  and  accommodation  for  800 
third-class  passengers.  On  their  trial  trips  these  steamers  attained  a  speed 
of  15  knots  per  hour.  Their  length  is  425  feet  between  perpendiculars,  and 
449  feet  over  all.  Their  breadth  is  44]  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  35}  feet.  The 
engines,  which  are  compound,  have  each  three  cylinders,  one  of  4  feet  8 
inches  diameter,  and  two  of  6  feet  6  inches  diameter,  with  5  feet  length  of 
stroke. 

When  we  consider  that  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  in 
1881,  distributed  in  22  sailing-vessels^,  83  screw-steamers,  26  iron-clads,  and 
7  side-wheel  steamers,  in  all  188  vessels  of  every  class  and  type,  amounts  to 
only  143,338  tons,  it  may  be  profitable  to  compnre  it  with  the  120,000  tons 
of  this  private  company,  invested  in  steam-vessels  combining  tl\e  latest  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  economy  and  speed. 

The  services  of  the  steamers  of  this  company  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  have  of  late  been  subjected  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  war 
between  Chili  and  Peru,  but  the  steam  trade  of  the  Pacific  has  steadily  and 
marvelously  increased  since  first  opened  out  by  the  energy  of  our  country- 
man, Wheelright.  The  people  of  Chili,  sensible  of  their  indebtedness, 
have  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  his  honor  in  one  of  the  principal  plazas  of 
Valparaiso. 

The  commanders,  officefs,  and  engineers  of  this  company  are  all  Britons. 
The  company  owns  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  where  they  have  a  grid- 
iron  for  hauling  up  their  vessels  for  cleaning  or  repair.  They  have  also 
erected  shops  at  Callao,  Peru,  fitted  with  the  requisite  apparatus,  imple- 
ments, and  tools,  and  maintain  there  a  staff*  of  well-trained  workmen. 
Connected  with  the  establishments  at  Callao,  Panama,  and  Valparaiso, 
the  company  ctntributes  liberally  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  it  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  iron  lioating-docks  at  Valparaiso  and  Callao. 

The  splendid,  we  may  say,  stupendous  results  of  this  company  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  project  of  William  Wheelright,  a  native  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  who,  after  presenting  his  plans  to  the  capitalists  of  New  York,  and  their 
being  rejected  by  them,  presented  them  in  Liverpool,  where  they  met  with 
better  success.  Thus  through  the  far-seeing  of  our  English  brethren  the 
sceptre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  has  passed  into  their  hands,  and  it  will 
require  on  our  part,  notwithstanding  the  predilection  our  South  American 
cousins  have  for  us,  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  before 
we  can  regain  it  or  any  portion  of  it. 
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The  "Austral/*  built  on  the  Clyde  by  Elder  &  Co.,  is  474  feet  long  orer 
all,  bas  a  breadth  of  beam  of  48  feet  3  inches,  and  her  moulded  depth  i«  37 
feet,  Her  displacement  on  the  load  line  is  about  9,500  tons.  She  is  10  feet 
longer,  2  feet  broader,  and  2  inches  deeper  than  the  *'  Orient, "  but  as  her 
lines  are  tiuer,  her  tonnage  will  not  much  exceed  that  of  the  "Orient,"  She 
h  built  throughout  of  Mild  steel,  and  has  3  steel  decks.  Between  the  Inner 
skin  and  the  double  bottom  she  is  divided  into  10  water-tight  com  part  nient^. 
The  hull  proper  is  divided  by  13  water-tight  bulkhead?,  10  of  which  ure 
carried  up  to  the  main  deck.  Above  the  main  deck  the  ship  is  divtdc<i  into 
7  iirc-proof  compartmentj?,  aud  there  is  ample  arrangements  fur  flooding  any 
of  the  compartments  or  for  extracting  water  from  them,  the  pumps  having 
a  capacity  for  throwing  2,t*28  toos  of  water  per  hour.  She  bas  four  masts » two 
of  which  are  square  rigged.  The  cabins  are  all  placed  within  the  area  nf 
the  ship,  with  a  gangway  four  feet  wide,  running  along  the  vessel  onhuir  the 
etate-roomg  and  at  frequent  intervals  across  the  ship.  This  permits  each 
8tale-rgom  to  have  wlndoivn  instead  of  air-porU,  and  the  air-port  in  the  sid« 
of  the  ship  maybe  kept  open  even  in  rough  weather  without  any  fear  of  the 
water  entering  the  cabin*  This  arrangement  of  the  cabins  and  stut^  rooms 
coincides  exactly  with  one  proposed  by  R.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1806.  It  <eems  an  arrangement  that  muit 
be  universally  adopted,  as  it  not  only  allows  the  passenger  to  obtaifl  mil 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  prevents  bis  inhaling  the  foul  air  whidi 
comes  up  from  the  hold  through  the  skin  of  the  ship  into  his  state-rooOM 
^wlu'u  the  state-room  is  built  against  the  sides,  *  fl 

The  **  Austral"  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  Orient  Line  of  thlf  coi^| 
pany,  and,  as  well  as  the  *' Orient,"  is  specially  de?igneil  for  rhe  importatiofl 
of  frozen  meats  from  Australia.     She  is  fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery^* 
of  the  capacity  of  about  seven  hundred  tons,  the  largest  refrigeratur  room 
fitted  on   any  ship,     At  the  trials  at  sea  of  the  machinery  it  produced  a 
continuous  stream  of  cold»  dry  air  for  the  meat  chamber,  the  temperature 
of  tlie  air  flowing  from  the  machine  being  H5^  Fahrenheit  below  zero,  and 
the  large  chamber  kept  steadily  at  zero,  or  32^  below  the  freezing  poinL 
As  the  weight  of  an  Australian  sheep  is  about  eighty  pounds,  this  enor- 
mous freezing  machine  will   keep  itvenf^  ihoumnd  aht'ep  frojteu  in  a  per- 
fectly fresh  state  for  any  length  of  time  uecensary  before  shipment.     The 
public  rooms,  engine*room,  pantries-  and  pa^ageways  are  lighted  by  tha 
electric  light  6tted  up  by  Messrs,  Siemens  with  nine  arc  lamps  and  one  baa- 
dred  and  seventy  Swan  lamps.  • 

The  Koval  Wemt  India  Mail  Steam  pArKin-CoMrAyr, — 1841.— Sooa 
after  the  Atlantic  Ocean  began  to  be  regularly  navigated  by  steam- vesael^n 
the  importance  of  u  rapil  and  more  frequent  means  of  intercoDimuQioaliaill 
with  the  West  Indies  led  to  the  furn)alion  of  this  company,  which  eontraettxl 
with  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  March,  1841,  for  the  cooveyance  of  tho 
maild  between  England,  tlit:  West  Indite,  and  the  (lulf  of  Mexjoo.    It  com* 
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tnenced  operations  on  a  much  more  comprehi?nsive  and  grander  scale  than 
either  the  Cunard  Company  or  Peuiusuhir  and  OrieijtaL  Fourteen  large 
fiteani^hips  were  at  once  ordered  to  he  built  for  the  service  ;  they  were  to  be 
of  such  strength  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  guns  of  the  largest  calibre 
then  in  use  on  board  Her  Majesty's  war  steainerai,  with  engines  of  not  less 
than  four  hundred  colie4ve  horse^power.  The  contract  required  one  of 
ihese  vesHftla  to  be  ready  to  take  the  mails  on  board  tsvice  in  each  calendar 
month,  and  to  proceed  via  Corunna  and  Madeira  to  the  inland  of  Barbadoea, 
and  after  staying  not  more  than  six  hour^^  thence  via  8t.  Vincent  to  the 
island  of  Grenada,  where  the  stoppage  was  limited  to  twelve  hours  ;  thence  in 
«ucc€^ioD  to  Santa  Cruz  and  8t.  Thomas,  Tricola  Mole,  ia  Hayti,  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  After  a  stay  of  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Port  Royal,  the  istcanier  was  to  proceed  to  Savaua  la  Mar,  and 
thence  to  Havana ;  returning, ?he  was  to  call  atSavana  la  Mar,  Port  Royal, 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Tricola  Mole,  and  Samana,  in  Hayti,  delivering  mails  at 
^ch  place,  **  care  being  taken  that  the  said  gteam-ve^sel  shall  always  arrive 
at  Samana  aforesaid  (after  performing  the  said  voyage  from  Barbadoes 
ander  ordinary  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather)  on  the  twenty-i*econd 
day  after  the  arrival  from  P^ngland  of  the  mails  at  Barbadoes ;"  and  after 
delivering  and  receiving  the  mails  at  Samana,  **  the  steam- vessel  shall  make 
the  best  of  her  way  back  from  Samana  to  such  port  in  the  British  Channel 
as  the  eaid  Commissionera  of  the  Admiralty  &hall  from  time  to  time  direct/' 
In  consideration  of  ihis  service  the  company  wa^  U>  ree*^ive  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  quarterly  payments. 
15'ot withstanding  this  large  subsidy,  the  close  of  the  first  years  operations 
§howed  a  loss  of  seven ty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  pounds^ 
£ij^leen  shillings,  ei^ht  2>ence  to  the  company. 

By  the  original  arrangements  the  annual  mileage  traversed  would  have 
been  six  hundred  and  eighty  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 
Ciovernmeut,  however,  in  answer  to  the  company's  appeal,  reduced  the  dis- 
tance to  be  performed  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  miles,  without  reducing  the  subsidy.  Though  these 
liberal  concessions  had  been  made,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  of  two  valuable  ships  during  the  second  year.  Yet  the  trade  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  lo  leave  in  1S43  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
tif  ninety-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  in  1844  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  seven  thousand  seven  hundre<l  and  forty-nine  pounds. 
f  rotn  this  time  the  prospects  of  the  Company  have  steadily  improved.  In 
1860  the  mail  contract  was  renewed  for  ten  years  froth  1st  January,  1852» 
Ul€  annnal  subsidy  being  increased  to  two  hundred  and  severity  thousand 
poonds.  the  conjpauy  agreeing  to  a  monthly  service  to  Brazil,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  mileage  to  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles.  The  company  was  also  required  to  increase  tlie  snee<l 
of  the  West  Indian  line  from  eight  knots  to  ten  knots  per  hour,  and  to  add 
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to  their  fleet  five  new  steamers,  of  two  thousand  two  humlrcd  nnd  fifty  tofll 
Bod  eight  hundred  horse-power  each.  In  1864  a  third  contract  was  enteral 
into  whereby  the  annual  subsidy  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  aiid  seventy- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  and  the  speed  increased  to 
ten  and  a  half  knotis  per  hour  iu  the  We^t  India  Transatlantic  eervice.  In 
1806  it  wa»  agreed  each  alternate  fortnightly  packet  should  proceed  from 
St.  Thomiis  direct  to  Colon  (AHpinwall),  instead  of  first  touching  at  Jamaica, 
thus  »hortening  the  route  between  England  and  Panama. 

In  1874  the  annual  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  the  We^t  India  niaiU 
was  reduced  to  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  priunde,  oot 
much  more  than  one-third  per  cent,  of  what  the  company  originally  re- 
ceived» 

III  1875  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Her  Mi^esty'a  governmenl  to 
carry  on  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plata  mail  service  for  a  payment  a^ootd* 
ing  to  the  weight  of  letters,  etc.^  conveyed. 

The  early  ships  of  thi.s  line  were  the  finest  class  of  paddle-wheel  steamers 
built  of  wood  then  afloat,  or  that  had  been  »ent  to  sea  dtlrer  for  Etaral  or 
mercantile  purposes.  Thus  the  **  Forth/'  one  of  the  original  fleet,  w».«  mme* 
where  about  nineteen  hundred  tons  gross  or  builder^s  nieaMircmeot^  eleveo 
liundred  and  forty-seven  tons  regii^ter,  and  f>ur  hnndreil  and  fifty  nomioal 
horse-power.  She  was  built  at  Leith  iu  1841,  As  government  reserved  the 
right  of  purchasing  any  of  these  ships  at  a  valuation*  she  vrm^  Hk6  tbe 
others,  constructed  in  accordance  with  a  speciflcation  from  tlje  Admirttltr, 
under  the  survey  and  immediate  control  of  officers  appointed  for  tlje  pur* 
pose.  Ill  luck,  however,  attended  the  early  day  a  of  the  conipany,  for  though 
the  coursse  of  the  vejssek  was  a  comparatively  ^afe  one,  they  1  ir 

ships  iu  ibe  Hrst  eight  years.     The  **  Isis**  sunk  off  Bcrnmda,  O  .  ■  ^i^ 

having  previously  struck  on  a  reef  The  **  Gal  way  "  was  lost  April  15»  1843, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Corunna,  when  her  cnptain,  surgeon,  various  posseogerf, 
and  a  portion  of  her  crew,  consisting  in  all  of  sixty  persons,  perisb^H).  Tlift 
*'  Medina"  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  near  Turk's  Island,  May  12, 1^44. 
The  **  Tweed,**  of  1, SOU  tons  and  450  horse-power,  was  lo#t  February  12^ 
1847,  on  the  Alicraues,  a  reef  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  by  which  acx^ideot 
seventy 'two  of  ihe  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  persions  which  composed  her 
crew  and  passengers  were  drown^.  February  1,  I'm),  the  "Forth**  itm 
lost  on  the  same  rocks  which  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  *'  Tweed,*^ 
while  the  fnllowing  year  the  *'ActaHin"  was  wrccketl  while  roumling  the 
point  near  Curthagena.  Some  of  these  (lisanters  no  doubt  arotse  from  tho 
intricate  character  of  the  navigation  among  the  West  India  islaudi,  aoil 
others,  as  jt  was  alleged,  **  by  those  f^udden  changes  of  weather — hurricane^ 
scjualjj*,  *  northers/  etc, — with  which  the  West  India  Ulandn,  Spanish  Main^ 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  so  frequently  viditecL'*  But  a»  the  eompi^ny  bii« 
met  with  much   fewer  di-iasters  <if  late  yean*,  inwimpetenoy  pr  '  nd 

something  tii  do  wtlh  these  alnun-t  jieriodical  hnuten.     In  Nuvri.  2. 
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the  "  Demerara,"  which  had  been  launched  the  preceding  September  from 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  was  stranded  across  the  river,  and  so  injured  that 
she  had  to  be  broken  up,  and  her  engines  utilized  on  the  "  Atrato,"  an  iron 
paddle-wheel  steamer.  The  "  Demerara"  was,  at  the  time  of  her  launch,* 
the  largest  steamship  save  the  "Great  Britain"  afloat.  She  was  316  feet 
long  over  all,  282  feet  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  276  feet  keel,  and 
was  2,318  tons  by  the  old,  and  upwards  of  3,000  tons  by  the  new  measure- 
ment. 

The  "Atrato"  was  launched  by  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.  from  thtir  yard  at 
Cartsdyke,  in  May,  1853.  Early  in  1852  the  "Demerara,"  built  on  the 
Severn,  was  stranded  across  the  river  soon  after  her  launch,  as  stated  above, 
and  so  much  injured  that  she  had  to  be  broken  up.  For  this  ship  Messrs. 
Caird  &  Co.  had  the  engines  ready,  and  the  Directors  immediately  gave 
orders  to  construct  an  iron  vessel  to  be  fitted  with  them.  That  ship  was 
the  "  Atrato."  To  suit  the  machinery  it  was  requisite  to  maintain  the  same 
width  as  the  "Demerara"  had  been,  but  the  length  was  considerably  in- 
creased. The  "  Great  Britain  "  was  of  about  thirty  tons  greater  capacity,  but 
the  "  Atrato  "  was  longer  by  forty  feet. 

Her  dimensions  were : 

Length  over  all, 350  feet. 

Length  of  keel  ami  forerakc, 315     " 

Extreme  breadth,  including  wings 72     ** 

Breadth  of  beam,  . 42     ** 

Depth  of  hold, 34     *' 

The  dimensions  of  the  great  war-steamer  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  three- 
■ • 

*  The  launch  of  the  "  Demerara"  took  place  at  Bristol.  The  morning  being  a  fine  one, 
large  numbers  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  floating  out ;  and  the  vessels  in  the  float- 
ing harbor  were  dressed  gaily.  Owing,  however,  to  delays,  and  the  water  having  fallen 
some  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  the  spectators  were  doomed  to  disapix)intment,  as  she  could 
not  be  got  out  until  the  evening's  tide,  when  she  floated  gracefully  upon  the  water,  having 
been  christened  by  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hast,  R.  N.,  Commodore  of  the  West  India  squad- 
ron, and  future  commander  of  the  "  Demerara."  With  the  exception  of  the  "  Great  Britain, '*^ 
the  "  Demerara"  was  the  largest  steamship  afloat.  Her  length  of  keel  was  276  feet ;  length 
between  the  perpendiculars,  282  feet;  length  over  all,  316  feet,  or  6  feet  shorter  than  the 
"Great  Britain."  Her  breadth  of  beam  was  41  feet,  and  the  extreme  width,  from  the  outside 
of  the  paddle-boxes,  75^  feet;  depth  to  the  main  deck,  26  feet  8  inches;  depth  of  spar 
deck,  7  feet.  Tonnage^ — by  old  measurement,  2,318  tons;  by  new  measurement,  upwards  of 
}fOOO  tons.  She  was  built  of  sound  British  oak,  teak,  and  pine,  is  diagonally  trussed  with 
iron,  has  copper  fastenings  throughout  to  the  21  feet  mark,  and  iron  fastenings  above  that. 
She  was  propelled  by  two  engines  made  by  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.,  of  Greenock,  which  were 
constructed  on  the  side-lever  principle,  of  the  combined  power  of  750  horses,  or  24,500,000 
pounds,  96-inch  cylinders,  and  9  feet  stroke,  and  they  were  attached  to  a  pair  of  Morgan's 
patent  feathering  fioat-paddles. 

An  elegant  dejeuner  was  afterwards  given  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  at  which  between 
forty  and  fifty  g(;ntlemen  sat  down. 
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decker^  the  largest  ship  tlieii  belonging  to  the  Royal  l^avy,  may  be  aCal^d, 
by  way  of  comparisou  : 


-  Extreme  length. 
Length  of  keel  and  foterakc* 
Brcn«Uh,       ,         .         .         , 
Depth,  .         ,         .         , 


27S  fiprt. 


* 


The** Duke"  was  thus  less  than  the  "Atrata**  by  about  seventy  feei  m 
length  and  ten  feet  in  depth;  the  width  of  the  latter  being,  from  the  - 
we  have  mentioned,  less  by  seventeen  feet.     The  height  of  the** At r 
from  the  keel  to  top  of  bulwark-rail  was  forty-three  feet.    Her  bow  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  spirited  representation  of  an  Indian  deity,  the  work  of  Mr, 
Peter  ChrUtie,  of  Greenock. 

The  "  Atrato  *'  had  lour  decks,  seven  and  eight  feet  respectively  in  height. 
The  gpardeck  was  flush  from  stem  to  stern,  affording  a  promenade  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  good  street, — three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  thirty- 
eight.  She  had  two  funnels  and  three  mast^.  The  standing  rigging  wm^i 
light  and  graceful,  being  formed  of  galvanized  iron.  The  masla  were  fitted 
with  Sir  Snow  Harris*  lightning  conductors.     The  main  and  foremasts  wero 

U'great  sticks  *'  of  (Quebec  pine,  the  former  measuring  ninety  feet  long  by 

■•even  in  circumference. 

The  keel  of  the  ship  was  formed  of  nine  enormous  pieces  of  iron,  and  the 
stem  and  stern*post3  were  each  one  piece,  and  both  carried  besides  «omc  dis- 
tance along  horizonially-  In  the  framing  and  fitting  of  the  paddle-boxet, 
the  beatns  and  striugera*,  all  of  patent  iron,  presented  an  extraordinary  con* 

||trast  to  the  great  logs  used  for  the  purpose  in  the  other  ships.     Tb 

ppaces  were  forty  feet  by  twelve  and  a  half  wide,  the  wheels  ot*  thi-  ^ 
feet  diameter,  patent  feathering  principle.  The  ship  was  divided  into  aeven 
water-light  compartments  by  iron  bulkheads.  Thirteen  hundred  torn*  of 
iron  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hull.  She  was  propellml  by  two 
beam-engines  of  the  collective  power  of  eight  liuudred  horses,  and  she  had 
accommo<iation3  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  first*class  passengers. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  disiuster  which  befell  any  of  this  company's  shipi 
was  ihe  destruction  of  the  "  Amazon"  by  fire;  nothing  could  bo  more  terri- 
ble than  the  loss  of  this  ship  and  the  sutferings  of  those  who  periled  with 
her.  The  **  Anjazon  **  was  launched  at  Blackwell  on  the  'i^th  of  June,  185L 
She  was  the  largest  wcioden  merchant  steamship  which  up  to  that  time  hid 
been  constructed.  She  was  310  feet  in  length,  42  feet  in  width,  72  f<^t  ovrr 
the  paddle-boxes,  and  32  feet  in  depth  ;  she  was  about  3,000  tons  burden, 
or  2/25G  tons  register,  and  was  fitted  with  en^ineB  of  800  h*\  " 

dmnK'ter  of  the  cylinders  being  96  inches  each,  and  the  strok' 
engines  made  14  revolutions  of  her  wheels,  which  were  41  feet  in  dian 
per  minute,  giving  her  a  speed  by  log  of  11  knot**.     Her  coiit  wn^ 
of  X'SOiXiO,  and  when  ready  for  sea  somewhat  over  X' UK K 000.     \\ 
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TCTetJ  b)*^  the  Admiralty  before  her  departure  from  SouthamptoD  she  was 
reported  capable  of  carrying  fourteeu  32'pounderd  and  two  10-iuch  pivot 
guns  of  eighty-five  hundred- weight  each,  and  her  coal-bunkers  were  con- 
structed to  carry  1,000  tons  of  coal,  gufficient  for  sixteen  and  one-half  days* 
fall  gteaming.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1852,  the  **  Amazon'*  sailed  from 
Southampton  oo  her  first  outward  voyage.  On  the  4th  of  January,  when 
about  1 10  miles  W.  S  .W*  of  the  Sicily  Islands,  the  watch  on  deck  dii?covered 
that  a  lire  had  broken  out  suddenly  on  the  starboard  side  forward,  between 
the  steam-chest  and  the  galley,  the  flames  at  once  rushing  up  the  gangway 
in  front  of  the  foremost  funneL  All  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire 
proved  futile,  and  the  most  terrible  eonsternatiou  and  confusion  prevailed, 
the  gale  which  howled  overhead  and  around  ^ihem  increasing  the  terror  of 
the  awful  calamity.  The  boats  were  burnt  where  stowed  or  swamped  when 
lowered,  save  two  of  the  life-boats  and  a  small  dingy,  in  which  &ixty-five  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  souls  on  board  managed  to  escape  from  the 
burning  wreck,  ninety-six,  including  the  captain,  perished  in  the  ship. 

These  losses  left  the  company  only  the  "Orinoco,'*  *' Magdalene,"  and 
*' Parana**  for  the  direct  service  between  Southampton  and  Colon;  but,  stimu- 
lated rather  than  depressed  by  misfortune,  they  chartered  other  vessels,  and 
entered  into  the  construction  of  steamers  of  a  still  finer  description.  When 
the  government  relieved  them  from  the  condition  of  building  wooden  ves- 
sels adapted  fur  purposes  of  war,  and  the  directors  discovered  that  iron  was 
preferable  to  wood,  and  the  screw  a  better  mode  of  propulsion  than  the 
paddle,  they  produced  vessels  equal  to  most  of  those  engaged  in  transat^ 
lautic  navigation. 

There  are  not  now  many  finer  vessels  afloat  than  the  "  Tagns"  and 
**  Moselle/*  launched  in  1871,  and  the  later  ships  of  this  line.  The  **  Moselle/' 
of  about  3,200  tons  gross  register,  and  engines  of  600  horse-power,  made 
14.929  knots  per  hour  as  the  average  per  four  runs  over  the  mejisurcd  mile; 
and  the  **  Tasmanian,"  an  iron  screws-vessel,  also  fitted  in  1>^71  with  com- 
pound engines,  accomplished  her  first  voyage  to  St.  Thomas  in  fourteen 
days  and  two  hours,  on  a  consumption  of  only  4G6  tons  of  coal,  though  before 
ike  alteration  in  her  engines  she  had  consumed  1,088  tons  in  making  the 
same  voyage. 

The  fleet  is  now  a  fine  one,  consisting  of  twenty-four  steamships  of  from 
3,472  tons  registered  tonnage  down  to  1,0CH),  and  nearly  all  iron  screw-vessels, 

1«47.— The  Cohiuim*  Line.— In  1847  Mr.  Edward  K.  Collins,*  with 


*  Edward  K.  Collin;,  founder  of  the  first  American  line  of  steamships  between  New  York 
ioul  Liverpool,  was  btiried  Jane  26,  1878,  from  his  former  residence,  at  Madison  avenue. 
The  remains  were  t^kcn  to  VVoodlawn  Cemetery.  Represenlalives  from  all  the  large  steam- 
»lup  lilies  in  the  vicinity  attended.  He  was  born  at  Truro,  Mass.,  in  1 802.  He  entered 
upon  ttiercaciUIe  pursuilfi  in  early  life,  and  on  settling  in  New  York  City  soon  acquired  a 
rrpdtation  for  great  activity  and  enterpHic  in  commercial  aJfairs.  He  organised  a  line  of 
tailing  packets  between  that  city  and  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cru;,  Mexicoj  which  were  so 
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others,  emulous  uf  the  success  wliicli  had  atlemlecl  the  Cuiiftrd  LiDe»  can* 
iracted  with  tbe  government  of  the  United  States  to  convey  the  United 
States  mails  between  Usew  York  and  Liverpool,  agreeing  to  make  twenty 
voyages  in  each  year,  and  to  employ  ^vo  first-class  veasels  in  doing  so.  Fnr 
the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  the  Collins*  Company  wad  to  rH*t.»eive  SIV*,- 
250  per  voyage.  The  company  was  unable  to  get  the  vessels  ready  witbin 
the  Btipuliited  time,  and  the  time  for  their  corapletion  was  extended.  It  was 
also  favored  with  an  advance  nf  $25,000  a  mouth  on  each  vessel  from  the 
late  of  it^  launch  until  the  sum  should  amount  to  $385*000.  It  was  alio 
Igreed  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  Company  should  not  be  eon 
pel  led  to  complete  its  fifth  vessel.  Then,  in  consideration  of  the  C4>n3paiiy 
making  twenty-six  instead  of  twenty  annual  voyages^  the  subaidy  was  in- 
creased from  $19,250  to  $33,000  per  voyage,  or  to  «878,000  yearly.  Fur 
the^e  pecuniary  eonsiderationa  the  company  was  urged  hy  the  United  States 
Government,  and  endeavored,  a^  well  as  agreed,  to  make  the  fastest  jiaso^gi 
between  England  and  America.  This  endeavor  was  made  with  great  epir 
and  statements  submitted  to  Congress  show  that  it  cost  nearly  half  a  millioa 
of  dollars  annually  to  effect  the  saving  of  a  single  day  or  a  day  and  a  half 
on  the  passage  to  Liverpool.  Notwithstanding  its  large  subsidy,  the  Col- 
lins* enterpme,  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  two  out  of  four  of  the  Company's 
&bipe,  completely  iailed. 

The  hisstory  of  the  Collins*  fleet,  the  ships  of  which  were  in  tbtir  day  the 
finest  adoatj  both  as  to  accommodatlona  and  speed,  is  soon  told.  Tbo 
'"Arctic"  was  run  into  by  the  French  steamship  *'  Vesta"  in  mid-or 
tember  27»  1854,  and  sunk  ;  the  '*  Pacific,"  with  240  souls  on  boai  H 

ing  the  wife  of  Mr,  Collins,  was  never  heard  from  after  sailing  from  Uver* 
pooh  The  *' Atlantic"  was  the  pioneer  Ueamship  of  the  line*  Sbeaaile 
from  New  York  April  27,  1>^49,  and  arrived  in  the  Mersey  May  10,  iht 
making  the  passage  in  about  thirteen  days,  two  of  which  were  la»t  in  repair- 
ing the  machinery  j  the  speed  was  reduced  in  order  to  prevent  the  lloala 
from  being  torn  from  the  paddle-wheels.  The  average  time  of  the  forty* 
two  westward  trips  in  the  exirly  days  of  the  lino  was  11  days,  10  hours  and 
20  minutes,  against  the  average  of  the  then  so-called  fastest  line  of  tleaiiierti, 
12  days,  111  hours  and  20  minutes.     The  **  Atlantic"  yxns  broken  up  In  N*»w 

cceaftful  fu  to  induce  him  to  liin]  bis  auenlicui  lo  the  pissenj^er  Xruf^c  betwt^fi  Nev 
"ind  Livcr|>ooL    He  accordingly  csiablished  the  Dramatic  Lmc  uf  sailing  pftckee*,  com^^ra 
ni|C  i!ie  line  shtju  **Shak»i>carCt"  "  iiArrick,**  **  Siddon*,'*  and  •*  Ro*dui»."     H«  Imd 
Dti^ructed  with  full   poopH,  with  a  view  of  aifordiug  increased  accon 
si-«.cngcr»,  which  wat  con*^idered  tjuifr  nn    jmprovrnirnf  uver  rh^  "  . 
kid  a»  a  cou^ei|iicncc 


r  the  imblic.    Tlie^Dt 


lu 


The  great  ^ucccx»  attending'  \uk  cJlurts  iti  tht«»  direction  (rnaUy  led  liim  to  cntertmiii  (lie  tiHa 
of  establishing  a  stCAm  line  of  packets.     In  nautical  drdcs  the  prc»ject  at  *mct  QxcitotI 
kldcrahle  inictcst,  and  alfto  ftccured  tht  »)fn|mtUi«»  of  die  p«i|de.    A  lulnidj  Croca  Co 
I  gmiited  fur  carrying  ibe  maiU. 
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York  iu  1879.  On  her  arrival  at  Liverpool,  in  1850,  she  was  found  to  be 
too  large  for  any  of  the  docks,  so  of  necessity  lay  out  in  the  river. 

The  "  Adriatic,"  the  queen  of  the  fleet,  the  only  screw  ship  of  the  line,  was 
purchased  by  an  English  company,  and  is  now  used  as  a  coal  hulk.  To 
such  base  uses  do  we  come  at  last. 

This  leaves  only  the  "  Baltic,"  a  vessel  which  cost  §700,000,  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  claimed  that  she  made  the  quickest  trip  under  steam  alone  that 
had  ever  been  made  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  White  Star  steamships, 
which  later  have  made  such  rapid  passages,  spread  nearly  an  acre  of  canvas, 
while  the  "  Baltic"  had  comparatively  no  canvas. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Collins'  Line,  the  "  Baltic"  was  in  Government 
service  during  the  civil  war,  and. afterwards,  altered  into  a  sailing-ship,  made 
several  trips  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe  with  wheat,  her  freight  some- 
times amounting  to  more  than  $70,000.  She  was  sold  to  a  German  company, 
who  hoped  to  sell  her  to  Russia  daring  the  Turkish  war,  but  the  war  ceasing, 
she  was  sold  to  private  owners,  and  on  her  passage  from  l^remen  to  Boston 
met  with  a  terrific  gale,  which  strained  her  so  badly  that  it  was  determined 
to  break  her  up  for  the  material  in  her.  Soon,  said  a  Boston  pa4)er  of  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  all  that  will  be  left  of  the  **  Baltic"  will  be  a  collection  of  old 
junk  and  a  smoking  hulk  at  Apple  Island,  the  graveyard  of  many  a  flnc 
vessel.  So  ended  the  last  of  the  Collins'  Line,  all  of  which  were  paddle- 
wheel  steamships,  excepting  the  "Adriatic,"  which  never  made  a  trip  on  the 
line. 

The  "Adriatic"  was  launched  April  8,  1856.  Her  length  was  345  feet; 
beam,  50  feet;  depth  of  hold,  33}  feet;  registered  tonnage,  4,144.75.  The 
"Adriatic"  was  purchased  by  the  Galway  Company  in  1861.  The  transfer 
of  this  ship  to  the  English  flag  does  not  seem  to  have  reduced  her  speed  or 
detracted  from  her  sea-going  qualities,  for  she  made  the  run  from  Galway 
to  St.  Johns  in  six  days,  the  specified  time,  and  having  completed  this  pas- 
sage to  New  York  in  one  day  fifteen  hours,  and  three-quarters  less  than  the 
contract  time,  returned  from  St.  Johns  to  Galway  mfivedays^  nineteen  hours 
and  three-quarters,  perhaps  the  quickest  passage  on  record  from  port  to  port 
across  the  Atlantic* 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  **  Atlantic"  and  of  the  "  Pacific,"  a  sister 
vessel,  were:  Length  between  the  perpendiculars,  276  feet;  beam,  45  feet; 
across  the  paddles,  75  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  31  feet  7  inches ;  diameter  of 
wheel,  36  feet ;  tons  burden,  2,860,  and  she  was  said  to  be  the  largest  steam- 
ship that  had  been  built. 

The  "Arctic,"  the  fastest  steamer  of  the  line,  w^as  modeled  by  George 
Steers,  who  designed  the  yacht  "America;"  her  tonnage  was  2,856  tons; 
length  of  deck,  282  feet;  breadth,  45  feet;  and  depth  below  main  deck,  24 


*  Appendix  No.  6  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     For  a  his- 
tory of  the  Galway  Line,  which  was  unsuccessful,  see  Lindsay's  Merchant  Shipping,  vol.  3. 
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feet,  lUr  ryii rulers  were  or*  ijichcs  diameter,  stroke  10  feet.  Oi  ' 
|>afisage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  sbe  made  the  theu  extraoi 
of  9  day*,  17  hours  auii  12  minutes*  Her  paddle-wheels  were  35  feet  (J 
inches  diameter,  aud  contiiiDed  each  thirty-six  floaU.  She  burned  about  87 
tons  of  coal  a  day.* 

From  the  start  the  CollinB*  Coinpauy  suffered  fro  in  waut  of  capital.  Al* 
though  the  four  veBsels  of  thia  company  oust  $2,944,142  its  paid-in  capital 
only  amounted  to  81,200,000.  It  began,  therefore,  with  a  debt  of  $1,744,122, 
which  was  a  continual  drain  for  interest  and  commissiou^.  With  careful 
management  this  difficulty  might  have  been  overcome,  for  ita  receipts  from 
the  governraeot  for  the  trausportation  of  mails  during  the  first  five  years 
aroouuted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  vessels.  Its  receipts  from  other  sources 
were  large,  and  when  the  "Arctic"  and  "  Pacific'' were  lost  they  were  in- 
sured for  their  value  at  the  time.  Mr.  Collins  submitted  to  Congreis  the 
following  Btatement,  dat^d  February  17,  1855: 


Toul  receipts  for  pAssengcrs  and  fi'ci|;hi 
'•         *'  mail  service,  - 


Total  disbursement,  . 
Leaving  a  nominal  surplus  of,    . 
which  was  more  than  disposed  of.  us  follows : 

Las$  of  the  "Arctic,** 
licpreciation  of  inve»lnictu. 
7  per  cent,  interest  on  capiul,    . 


7,207^91 
5667,542 


5255,000 
258,00a 

40S,€O0 

I92I.OOO 


*  Sir  Edmund  Cunard  le^llAed,  in  1S60,  that  the  Collins*  Une  fpot  at  (int  for  ttreii^<4biir 
voyages  5401 P40  from  the  Cnited  States  Govcmnieot,  and  that  afterwards  it  received  |$QV» 
750  for  twcDty^iA  voyages,  or  double  hLt  own  subsidy,  con&itlering  that  he  nidde  two  ^«^j|ies 
to  one«     The  capiul  of  the  CoUim*  Line,  J5,50Q,oioo»  he  iaid,wou]  '  tifc 

but  for  the  lusi  of  two  ^hips,  by  which  they  ijot  51^250*000  from  the  ' 

He  said  if  his  Contract  was  withdrawn  he  had  better  &ink^  hi  n  keep  thcni» 

tor  they  were  not  adapted  for  roercftntik  uses.    The  "Scotia"  t  ,        .    kk     TimiM't 

origtnal  sub\idy,  for  iwenly-fuur  voyaj^  a  year,  was  |joo,ooo  pet  annum  for  aifv - 
la  1K52  he  at^Tced  to  tnake  a  weekly  service  for  5^65^000  a  year,  to  last  ten  yean ;  6vc  1  r^r» 
afterward  he  demanded  a  larger  cjttension  of  iJic  conlra<;i»i«o  he  cmihl  borrow  money  to  bafld 
fa&ter  Mcamer)^  than  Gdiin^*  CoIUn)^'  original  four  stcamen  cost  $2,994,c30o,  aad  bit  kiltx> 
pennicnt,  the  "  Adriatic/^  ruined  hini.  The  avcritge  eo^l  of  cadi  of  hi%  early  vojlfVi  wit 
^65.2 1 5,  and  the  cur.  i|4*  54^,2ti7,  yet  he  carried  morf  poisenger*  f rooi  the  be* 

•ginning  u*  the  fTt<!  1  r*. 

M*^.  C'  :  is>  ihe  government  of  the  '  ^cs  was  in  1845^  but  00 

conlyactw  u  until  1847.     Thc'*Atlaj»;  1  c  fim  to  tako  faer  d«pat^ 

ture  for  Europe  in  Aprtl,  lS50,lhe  "  Paciiic**  follow^  In  a  lew  wetkv  then  the  "Antic 
and  (hr  ♦*  U^in  "  .*um  Aher     Tii.^^  v,..^T.  .r^rt  iHke  in  model  and  in  dtmeniioM. 
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Xte  all-controlling  desire  which  seemed  ta  outweigh  every  ci>n>ui«rution 
prudence  was  principally  id  relation  to  speed.*  Mr.  Olds,  of  Ohio,  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representative?,  expressed  the  feeling  of  multitudes 
In  the  country  when  he  said,  **  We  have  the  faMetjit  horses,  the  prettiest 
woiuetj,  aod  the  best  &hooting-guii»  in  the  world,  and  we  must  also  have  the 
faatest  Bteaaiers.  The  Collios'  Line  must  heat  the  Britis^h  stcaraerg.  Our 
people  expected  this  of  Mr,  Collins,  and  be  has  not  disappointed  them." 

The  Collins*  Line  are  as  f^ubstantially  and  econouHcally  built  vessels  ad 
»nj  of  their  time  After  running  six  years  cost  for  rc]>ttirs  more  than  the 
previous  cost  of  the  ships,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.'*' 

Pacific  Mail  SrEAitsniF  Company^  1848, — This  compenj  was  com- 
pelled at  the  outset  to  form  an  establish ment  of  the  most  efleclive  character 
iour  or  five  thousand  miles  uway  from  homeland  it  was  at  that  time  thirteen 
iuand  miles  distant.     The  country  was  wholly  neWt  so  much  so  that  it 
,  in  most  parts  of  the  field  which  it  had  to  occupy^  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  ordinary  food  for  their  operations*     Their  ships  had   to  make  a 
voyage  more  than  half  of  that  around  the  world  before  they  arrived  at  their 
points  of  service,  and  they  found  themselves  without  a  home  when  there. 
The  steamer  "California,"  1,086  tons,  which  left  Kew  York  on   the  Gth  of 
October,  1848,  was  the  first  of  the  line  to  bear  the  American  flag  to  the 
acific  Ocean,  and  the  first  to  salute  with  a  new  life  the  solitudes  of  that 
icli  and  untrodden  territory.  She  was  soon  followed  by  the  **  Panama,"  1,088 
'»«,  and  *•  Oregon/'  1,090  tons,  and  in  due  course  by  the  "  Tennessee,"  the 
Goldeji   Gate,**   2,008   tons,   the  "Columbia,"   778   tons,  the  **Johii  L, 
phens"  2,189  tons,  the  "Sonora,"  1,614  tons,  the  **  Republic,"  850  tons, 
le."  Northerner,"  1,010  tons,  the  '*  Fremont  "  570  tons,  the  "Tobago,"  189 
mi,  the  "St.  Loui?,"  1,021  tons,  and  the  "  Golden  Age,"  2,280  tons. 
These  steamers  found  nothing  ready  to  receive  them  in  the  Pacific.    The 
mpany  was  compelled  to  construct  large  work-shops  and  foundries  for  their 
air^  and  now  have  at  Benicia  a  large  aud  excellent  establishment,  where 
jy  can  easily  construct  a  marine  engine.    They  had  also  to  build  their 
n  dry-dock.    They  had  also  to  make  shore  establishments  at  Panama,  San 
Francisco,  aud  Astoria,  which,  with  coal  depots,  etc.,  were  extremely  costly, 
ng  to  materials  having  to  be  transported  so  far  and  labor  at  the  time 
io  high  owing  to  the  rush  to  the  gold-diggings.     For  a  portion  of  the 
he  company  bad  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton  for  coal,  and  in  one  in- 
stance fifty  dollars.     The  success  of  building  up  this  large  establishment  in 
the  Pacific  was  simply  an  accident,  and  that  accident  the  discovery  of  gold. 
It  is  impossible  in  these  notes  to  give  even  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  for- 
ties and  misfortunes  of  this  great  steamship  company,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
iy  it  still  lives.     All  the  early  steamers  were  wooden  paddle-wheelers,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  ocean  steamship  companies,  the  fleet  is  now  com- 
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posed  of  iron  screw  ships.  In  1870  it  had  a  fleet  uf  tbirty-Uiree  steamers  of 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  74,000  toDs  of  cargo,  exclusive  of  the  large  space 
a^sigued  to  pas^euger^ ;  but  that  fleet  has  since  been  very  much  reduced.  It 
had  then  thirty^-five  chief  agencies,  and  its  steamers  called  at  for ty^seveo 
ports  in  the  Pacific  aud  those  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  China  and  Japan  Line  was  not  started  until  the  Ul  of  January,  1867, 
when  the  first  of  its  Heet  passed  out  of  the  Gulden  Gate  of  California  buund 
acroas  the  Pacific  to  those  ancient  nations.  The  "  Great  Republic,"  **  China/* 
"Japan/*  and  **  America,"  all  of  them  wooden  vessels  with  paddle-wheels 
and  walkiug-bearn  engines,  soon  followed.  These  vessels,  of  about  4,000  tons 
each,  made  theyoyage  from  San  Franciaco  to  Yokohama  in  twenty-two  days^ 
bence  to  Hong  Kong  in  seven  days,  the  whole   distance,  including  the 

jppage  at  Yokohama,  occupying  thirty  days. 

In  1874  the  company  added  to  the  line  the  **City  of  Tokio'^  and  "Cily  of 
Pehing/'  two  magnificent  iron  screw  steamships  of  5,5l30  tons  burden,  423 
feet  in  length,  48  feet  wide,  and  38  feet  deep,  being  the  largest  steamships 
that  had  ever  carried  the  American  flag.  They  have  &ince  started  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Australia  and  the  Hawaiau  Islands. 

The  voyage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamer  *'  City  of  Xew 
York/'  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  187G,  was  remarkable.  Til 
total  distance,  13,r552  miles,  was  performed  in  59  days,  the  actual  Fteamui| 
time  being  54  days,  14  hours.  The  entire  passage  w*as  made  on  the  coal 
shipped  at  New  York,  none  having  been  taken  on  board  en  route.  The  run* 
were  as  follows : 


New  York  to  Cape  Virgin,  west  entmnce  of  the  Str&Its  of  Magellan  . 

Through  the  Straits,        ,         , 

Cape  Pilkr,  cast  cntmticc  of  SimiU  of  Magellan,  to  San  FmriciiLn. 
The  totail  rcvoluiious  of  the  engines  during  the  voyage  was, 
•^         distance,  by  observalion,  run  was, 
**         distance  by  screw,    •        .        . 
*•         uniount  of  coal  consumed  {dock  lo  tiuckj, 
Total  amount  of  coal  consumed  at  anchor  ((»rt  consiunptionK 

**  **  *♦  "      for  fiteamin*,:, 

Average  contumption  of  coal  per  day,      . 
«'  ♦*  *•  mile,    . 

*'       revolutions  |>cr  day,  running  time, 
**  **  minute, 

»•      »peed  per  day^  tunning  lime, 


7^074  miJe*,^ 
340     *t 

3*33^^»«05 

13.55^  liiuci 
14,235       *♦ 

1 ,485  tona. 
45      •* 
M40 

26.4 

239    Jl»« 
11.150 

42^53 
4S*i'  nitlc 


The  following  arc  the  dimensions  ot   the '"City  ol   .Ntw  ^urk/'  Leni 
53  feet;  beam,  40}  feet;  tonnage,  3.019.     Engines,  1,01)0  horse-power. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name,  olaai,  tonnage,  aud  passenger  capacitjr 
of  the  present  Ileet  of  the  company,  but  does  not  give  the  foreign  connecting 
lines  in  the  Atlaulic  and  Houth  Pacific : 
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Fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamshii'  Company,  October,  1882. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage.     Length.       Beam. 


Atlantic  Line. 


Acapulco 

City  of  Para., 

Colon 

San  Bias 


Panama  and  San  Francisco  Thrdlgh 
Lines. 

Colima 

Granada 

San  Jos6 

Sin  Juan 

Central  America  and  Mexican  Line. 

City  of  Panama 

Clyde 

Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

South  Carolina, 

China  Line. 

City  of  Peking 

City  of  Tokio 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Australian  Line. 

City  of  New  York 

City  of  Sydney 

Australia  {^chartered) 

Calandia  {chartered)  i 


2.572 
3.532 
2,686 

2,075 


2,906 
2.572 

2,oSl     I 
2,076 


1,490 
2,017 

1.457 
1,816 
2,099 

5,oSo 
5.0^ 

3,548 


3»oi9 
3.017 
2,737 
2,730 


300. 

345- 
280. 


280. 
300. 


248. 
263. 
227. 
261  4 
257.1 

423. 
425. 
344. 


339- 
353- 
376.9 

377. 


43- 
38.6 
40. 
36. 


40. 
40. 
36. 
36. 


36.1 

Zl- 

35. 

38.8 

35- 

48. 
48. 
38. 


40.2 

40. 

37-4 


Passengers. 


Cabin. 


Steerage. 


190  300 

190     I       300 


190 

190 


55 

100 

120 

60 

80 


150 
150 


150 
150 


300 
300 


150 
200 
600 
250 
200 


1,500 
1,500 


600 
500 


.     These  vessels  are  all  iron  screw  steamships. 

The  '*  City  of  Para"  and  "  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,"  formerly  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Line,  now  belonging  to  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  are  sister  ships.  Each 
measures  368  feet  6  inches  over  all ;  beam,  88  feet  8  inches ;  hold,  28  feet  7 
inches,  with  compound  engines  42i  and  74i  inches  in  diameter ;  stroke,  5 
feet.  Each  ship  has  six  boilers,  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  13  feet  in  diam- 
eter.    The  register  is  2,548  tons ;  gross  tonnage,  3,500. 

Steamships  of  the  line  sail  from  New  York  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th 
of  each  month,  and  from  San  Francisco  on  the  4th  and  19th  of  each  month 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  voyage  between  New  York  and  San  Franciso  occupies  twenty-five 
days :  nine  days  between  New  York  and  Aspinwall ;  one  day  in  crossing  the 
Isthmus,  including  the  transfer  by  steam-tug  to  or  from  steamers  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama ;  and  fifteen  days  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Steamers  call  at  no 
California  port  except  San  Francisrco,  and  at  no  port  between  New  York 
and  Aspinwall.    Connections  are  made  at  Aspinwall  with  Royal  Mail,  West 
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Itidiii  and  Pacific,  Traueatlantique,  aii<I  Haml»urg- American  j-tt  um*  rs  TO^ 
porta  on  the  Atlantic  coaat  of  Ceutral,  South,  atjJ  North  America,  and  the 
West  lodia  Islands. 

At  Panama,  with  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, for  all  Pacific  porta 
of  South  America  and  Australia. 

At  Yukohama,  with  Mit^u  Bidhi  Mail  Line,  for  Japanese  porta  and 
Shanghai. 

At  Hong-Kong,  with  Peniosular  and  Oriental,  Messageried  MaritimeB, 
Jardine,  Matheaon  iSc  Co*,  and  Douglas,  Laj»raik  &  Co/s  steamship  \ines,  for 
alt  China,  India,  and  Eastern  port^,  and  via  8uez  Canal  for  all  Europema 
ports.    Also  with  t^teamers  for  Manilla  and  Batavla. 

At  Auckland,  with  Union  Steamship  Company,  for  all  New  Zealanr!  porta. 
At  Sydney,  with  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  Au^traliaa 
ports;  with  Union  Steamship  Company,  for  all  New  Zealand  ports;  with 
Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company,  for  Keppel  Bay,  Bowen^ 
Townsville,  Somerset,  and  via  Torres  Straits  for  Batavia,  Singapore,  aod 
Calcutta;  with  PeniDsuUir  and  Oriental  steamers,  for  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
King  George's  Sound,  Ceylon,  etc.,  also  with  steamers  for  New  Caledonia 
and  Hobart  Town  ;  with  Tasm^uian  Steam  Navigation  Company*  for  Hobart 
Town  and  Launceton. 

The  Warrex  Like  of  STKAMSurrs,  Boston  and  IjIverpool,  1850. — 
The  nucleus  of  this  lino  was  the  once  celebrated  sailing- packets  of  Enoch 
Train  &  Co»,  viz, :  the  **  Plymouth  Rock,'*  "  Washington  Irving,**  **  Daniel 
Webster,'*  **  Anglo-Americau/*  "Anglo-Saxon,**  etc.,  ships  of  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  tons;  supplemented  as  the  reijuirementa  of  epeed 
were  called  for  by  the  clippera  *'Star  of  Empire,'*  **  Chatsworth.'*  **  "^  -  , 

ahire,**  "Cathedral,*'  and  the  "  Cluiriot  of  Eame/'  of  fr^jru  fifteen   !  m 

to  two  thousand  tons,  j 

This  line  is  a  Boston  enterprise  fur  carrying  frei^^'bt  and  pu-M  u;.n  r^  In- 
tween  Boston  and  Liverpool.  At  times  each  ship  has  brcujght  ivum  lV>ur 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  emigrant  passengers,  and  the  pressure  haji  been 
80  great  other  ships  have  been  chartered. 

Between  1850  and  18S0  steam  worked  its  way  into  the  Atlantic  carrying 
tradr,  and  the  Warren  Company  was  among  the  first  to  substitute  steam  for 
sailing  ships.     Its  first  vessels  were  the  "  Propontis,*'  **Bo8phorus/*  *'Delarj 
ware,*'  **  Meletia,"  "  Peruvian,*'  etc.,  bringing  large  cargoes,  and  an  averagai 
of  seven  hundred  emigrant  passengers.     Return  cargoes  were  sought  for  in 
other  ports. 

In  1^72  the  trade  had  increased  enough  to  warrant  the  placing  of  such 
large  feteams^hips  on  the  line  as  the  "Minnesota,'*  '*  Victoria,'*  and  "  PaI«M 
tine,**  carrying  from  2,200  to  2,800  tons  of  merchandise.  The  "  Iowa,*'  haa 
the  capacity  of  (tarrying  3,300  tons  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of  coal,  and 
makes  an  avernge  passage  of  ten  and  oncdialf  days  between  Boston  and 
i;iv(rp(Hd.      Other  ships    of    this  line  are  the  "Canopuf/'   "Milancfe/* 
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^*  Phftro*,"  ** Glamorgan,"  and  "Pembroke,"  to  which  have  heeii  recently 
added  the  "Missouri,"  of  4,300  tons,  and  "Kansas,"  of  4,500  tons  dead- 
weight capacity. 

In  IddM  this  line  dispatched  from  Boston  In  eighty-four  steamew  20,031 
lous  of  merchandi^,  28,176  oxen,  11,323  swine,  and  18,053  sheep* 

The  **Mis450uri,"  Captain  A.  H.  Burwell,  arrived  at  Boston  Friday,  June 
10,  1880,  having  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of  May,  making  her  first 
ocean  voyage  in  about  twelve  days.*  She  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  is 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Atlantic  steamers.  Her  dimensions  are: 
Length,  426  feet;  breadth,  43  feet  0  inches;  depth,  35  feet  6  inch^,  and 
the  tonnage  under  deck  5,000.  Her  engines  are  300  horse-power,  constructed 
on  the  compound  principle,  which  are  supplied  with  steam  from  four  steel 
boilers  at  a  working  pressure  of  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
steam ef  is  fitted  with  four  decks;  three  are  iron,  throughout  the  entire 
length,  and  sheathed  with  wood  planking.  She  is  divided  into  eight  water- 
tight compartments,  antl  has  water-ballast  capacity  to  the  extent  of  700  tons, 
and  her  dead-w eight  cargo  and  coal  capacity  will  be  5,000  tons.  The  steiim 
eteering-gear  can  be  worked  from  aft,  or  in  the  pilot-house  or  on  the  bridge 
amidships. 

Thk  Inman  Line,  1'850» — ^The  history  of  the  Inman  Line  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  William  Inman  (who  died  in  1881)  and  his  co-partners,  is  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  great  institutions  in  England — a  good  basis,  sure  founda- 
tions, and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  legitimate  plan.  It  was  the  first  regular 
line  of  steamers  across  the  Atlantic,  consisting  entirely  of  iron  ships,  pro- 
pelled by  the  screw.  December  10,  1850,  the  '*City  of  Glasgow"  of  1,600 
tons  and  350  horse-power,  the  first  steamship  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  having  previously  made  several  sneceasive  and 
successful  voyages  to  New  York^f  under  other  owners.  In  June,  1851,  the 
*'  City  of  Manchester"  was  added  to  the  line*  It  was  not  until  February, 
1875,  that  the  line  was  converted,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  into  the  "Inman 
Sleamship  Company,"  limited. 


*  Captain  Burvrell  died  on  his  passage  to  Boston  in  command  of  one  of  the  company's 
Reamers,  September,  1882. 

t  The  "  City  of  Glasgow**  left  Liverpool  last  for  Ptiitadelphia,  March  t,  1S54,  and  h  sup- 
posed to  have  foundered  at  sea,  as  she  was  never  heard  from.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were 
▼aJucd  at  $850,000. 

Mr.  Inman,  having  watched  the  performances  of  the  **  City  of  Glasgow"  on  her  first  trip  to 
America,  was  convinced  of  the  advantages  she  possessed  over  not  merely  sailing-ships,  but 
over  paddle-steamers,  and  therefore  recommended  her  purchase  to  his  partners.  Acting  on 
his  advice,  they  bought  and  dispatched  her  with  four  hundred  steerage  passengers  in  the 
winter  of  1S50  across  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as  the  '*  Inman 
Line."  The  **  City  of  Glasgow*'  did  her  work  well,  and  falsified  the  prophecies  of  disaster. 
The  *•  City  of  Manchester*'  left  a  profit  of  forty  per  cent,  the  first  year  of  her  movement. 
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New  York  having  just  Ijeeomc  the  port  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  tiie  ikw  ijne 
did  not  wl«h  tu  enter  into  direct  coinpetitioo  with  the  nhier  com|»any,  bul  in 
1857  the  "Inmau"  weyt  ako  to  New  York,  and  having  decided  to  name 
their  ships  for  the  leading  cities  of  the  world,  had  already  added  to  its  line 
the  "City  of  Philadelphia/'^'  **  City  of  Baltimore,"  **  City  of  Wa^hingtou/' 
and  **  Kiingaroo/'  and  in  1800  they  added  the  **  City  of  New  York,"  when 
the  compauy*a  service  became  a  weekly  one, 

In  1863  the  "City  of  London/'  ^*City  of  Cork/'  "City  of  Limerick/'  and 
**  City  of  Dublin"  were  added  to  the  line,  and  the  number  of  the  trips  in- 
creased  to  three  times  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  to  twice  a  week.  Tho 
fleet  in  1880  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  varying  in  gross  tounnge  from 
l2i536  to  o,4t)0  ton:;?,  and  in  nominal  hori^e-power  from  350  to  LOW.  Five 
Pfehip3  have  been  built  within  the  lust  seven  years,  four  being  among  the 
largest  and  finest  merchant  steamships  adoat,  viz.:  the  "City  of  Chester/* 
"City  of  Richmond/*  "City  of  Berlin/'  and  the  "City  of  Rome/'  The 
"City  of  Berlin*'  wa.-  launched  October  27,  1874. 

She  has  a  gross  tonnfige  of  5,491,  is  4,634  tone*  builder^B  measurement,  acd 
has  a  net  register  tonnage  of  3;13C>  tone.  Her  engines  are  1,000  nominal 
horse-power,  but  capable  uf  being  worked  up  to  five  times  that  amount  of 
power.  She  is  513  feet  in  length  over  all,  has  four  det^ks^  and  a  moulded 
width  of  45  feet.  These  dimensions  give  her  accommodations  for  21XJ  saloon, 
or  first-class,  and  1,500  intermediate,  or  steerage,  passengers,  and  a  crew  of 
150  men.  The  contract  with  her  builders  was  that  ^ho  should  indicftte 
5,000  hor^e-power  and  steam  aboiat  16  knots.  On  her  trial  trip,  at  ibe 
measured  mile,  her  engines  indicated  5/200  horse- power.  She  is  propel tetl 
by  a  pair  of  inverled,  dircct-acting,  compound  high*  and  low-pressure 
engines.  The  low-pressure  cylinder  of  these  engines  is  V2i>  inches,  and  tho 
high'pressure  cylinder  72  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  piston-stroke  of  5  feet 
0  inchei?.  She  has  12  builers,  heated  by  36  furnaces,  and  they  are  eo 
arranged  that  any  number  of  them  can  be  cut  off. 

Her  saloon  is  amidships,  and  is  44  feet  in  length  by  43  iti  width,  longi* 
tudiually  divided  by  two  rows  of  walnut  columns  Hirniounted  by  gilded 
Corinthian  capitals.  It  is  lighted  in  the  daytime  by  an  elegaot  eupola 
skylight.  M 

The  following  description  of  this  vessel  by  a  passenger  mm  well  be  cogfl 
pared  with  that  of  *'  The  Thalmamegus/'  described  by  Alheoeua,  and  built  lq| 
Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  420  feet  long,  57  leet  broad,  and  72 
feet  high  from  the  keel.     The  element  of  steam  was  of  course  wanting.         ^ 

'^  There  is  certainly  no  finer  steamer  afloat,  none  more  comfortab]|^  tkatafl 
at  dinner  in  her  saloon,  lounging  in  her  smoking-roam,  or  chatting  with  the 

•  llie  **  City  of  Philadelphia/'  on  her  ptissagc  irum  Livcqtoal  ro  !  i  mM 

CtLiK  Race^  September  17*  1 854,  and  wa.s  lujit ;  the  veiisci  und  c^rgo  l)ru  jJM 

— paasengers  and  cr«w  savetL     In  1870  the  •*  City  of  Botton*'  failed  («  Euroiic  Aiwi  bs» 
sever  i>itKe  been  heArd  of. 
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ladies  in  their  divan,  you  may  easily  forget  you  are  at  sea.  The  *  City  of 
Berlin*  has  two  decks,  both  of  them  superior  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  can  have  a  promenade  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  straight  ahead,  and 
the  clean  sweep  of  the  lower  deck  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  something 
superb.  The  lower  deck  looks  like  a  little  town,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  than  most  little  towns.  There  is  a  row  of  handsome-looking 
houses,  with  a  street  open  to  the  sea  on  either  side.  These  houses,  bright 
and  neat,  with  their  descriptions  engraved  on  each  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  are  the  officers'  room?,  ladies*  room,  smoking-room,  etc.,  all  open- 
ing upon  the  deck  on  both  sides,  so  that  their  ventilation  and  comfort  are 
perfect.  The  smoking-room  has  electric  bells  and  other  conveniences.  The 
ladies*  public  room  is  spacious,  and  tilled  with  sofas  and  seats,  so  that  the 
occupants  can  sit  and  chat  with  their  male  friends  outside,  or  draw  a  curtain 
and  shut  themselves  from  all  observation,  or  retire  to  a  private  room  below 
(which  opens  upon  lavatories  and  bath-rooms),  and  is  one  of  the  snuggest 
apartments  in  the  ship,  furnished  in  excellent  taste,  and  provided  with  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  undreamed  of  in  private  houses.  In  the  companion-way 
hangs  a  list  of  the  crew,  and  the  boats  to  which  they  belong.  The  call  is 
made  everyday;  each  man  has  his  number,  and  in  case  of  danger  he  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  .  .  .  The  state-rooms  are  lighted  from  the  deck  by  pro- 
tected windows.  In  the  best  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  usual  berths,  is  a 
sofa  made  so  that  it  can  be  converted  into  a  berth  large  enough  for  two. 
The  washing  conveniences  are  such  that  you  turn  the  taps  in  your  state- 
room to  wash  with  more  coi>fidence  than  if  you  had  a  London  reservoir  to 
draw  from,  there  being  between  three  and  four  miles  of  lead  piping  in  the 
ship.  The  bath-tubs  are  all  of  white  marble.  You  arrange  the  business  of 
getting  a  bath  with  the  steward.  At  the  entrance  of  each  bath  is  a  slate,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  passenger's  name  and  the  time  at  which  the  bath  is 
devoted  to  him.     Should  he  fail  to  appear,  the  others  go  on  in  rotation. 

"The  saloon  is  furnished  in  Spanish  mahogany  and  pur{)le  velvet.  There 
are  four  rows  of  tables,  and  the  menu  and  wine-card  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered. The  captain  presides  at  one,  the  purser  at  another,  the  surgeon 
at  a  third,  and  some  favored  passengers  at  the  fourth.  The  ship  comprises 
within  its  vast  domain  a  barber-shop,  a  butcher-shop,  vegetable-store,  kitchen, 
with  lifts  and'  shoots  for  the  convenience  of  cooks  and  waiters,  a  bakery,  a 
laundry,  a  surgery,  hospital  and  infirmaries,  and  ice-houses.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  wanting:  even  a  light-house  is  provided.  The  sleeping  accommodations 
are  so  arranged  that  by  writing  early,  families  or  parties  of  eight,  sixteen, 
and  twenty-four  can  be  berthed  in  private  rooms." 

The  "  City  of  Paris"  in  1860  conveyed  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur 
(now  Duke  of  Connaught)  to  America  in  six  day^,  iweiiiy-one  hours,  tl  e 
quickest  passage  ever  made  to  any  part  of  the  New  World  from  Cork.  The 
prince  attended  divine  service  at  Queenstown  on  Sunday,  embarked  at  4 
P.M.  that  day,  and  was  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  at  half-past  10  a.m. 
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on  ihe  following  Sunday  ip  time  for  moraiug  ecrviee  at  that  place,  nhieh,  lo 
his  credit,  he  also  aitcn  led, 

Jo  1874  the  average  time  made  by  the  fifty-one  sailings  of  the  In  man 
steameri  between  Queenstowu  and  Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  2,775  mili-^,  was 
IQdayd,  22  hour§,  1  minute.  The  same  year  the  *'City  of  Chester*'  and 
"City  of  Riohmond/'  the  newest  and  swiftest  of  the  line,  made  seven  pas- 
eagea  each,  nune  of  which  exceeded  9  days,  the  longe&t  being  the  '*  Kich* 
AOodV'  iu  ^  days,  21  hours,  41  minutes,  and  the  shortest  the  "'  Che§tere/' 
!n  8  days.  1  hour,  38  minuter.  The  passages  covered  the  whole  of  1874,  tlje 
vesseU  being  subject  to  all  the  phaseai  of  the  variable  Atlantic.  In  I>ec€m- 
ber,  1875,  the  "  City  of  Brussels"  made  the  passage  from  Kew  York  to 
QueeD*itown  in  7  day§,  20  hours,  33  minuter,  the  **  C^ty  of  Richmond"  in  7 
days,  18  hoursi  50  minuter,  and  in  September  and  October  the  **  City  of 
Berlin'*  made  passages  hoik  waya  in  7  days,  18  hours,  2  minuter,  7  days^  1^ 
hours,  48  minutes,  and  7  days,  14  hours,  12  minutes. 

The  IntDUu  was  the  first  line  to  make  special  provisions  for  emigrant  pas- 
sengeri»,  and  during  the  ten  yeara  ending  in  1863  had  carried  a  yearly 
average  of  30,000  passengers,  or  300,000.  The  next  ten  years  exhibltetl 
even  better  results,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  exceeding  787,000,  or 
an  annual  average  of  78,700. 

From  18r*0  to   1800  no  mails  were  carried,  Mr.  Inman   holding   that  ^ 
"  4lcean  postage"  was  the  proper  way  of  paying  for  mail  services  rather  tbaal 
by  mouo(K>lies  and  subsidies.     When  the  Collins'  Line  of  American  steamers 
was  withdrawn  the  Inman  came  into  the  g^p  and  carried  the  Amerieaa 
mails,  receiving  for  the  service  eight  pence  per  half*ouuce  for  letters,  the 
postage  being  one  shilling  per  half-ounce.    The  Inman  Company  has  never  J 
fiad  a  mibsidy,  and  has  never  been  paid  but  for  work  done.     When  they  j 
came  to  agreement  in  1H67  with  the  Cunard  Company  to  run  a  tri-weeklj 
service  to  New  York,  they  were  paid  £35,000  per  annum  for  one  sailing  m 
week,  wliich  was  less  than  one-half  the  remuneration  they  would  have  bettL^ 
paid  under  the  ocean  postage  system.     Thus  the  company  carried  the  royal 
mail  from  1868  until  December,  1876,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cunard.     la 
1877  the  British  Government  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Inman, 
Cunard,  and  White  Star  Lines  lexcUisively)  to  run  the  mails  tri-weekly — 
viz* :  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday — to  New  York» 

On  the  30th  of  December.  1881,  the  *'  City  of  Brussels"  took  from  Liver- 1 
pool  to  New  York  seven  hundred  and  sixty  sacks  of  mail  matter^  the  largesi 
shipment  of  that  kind  ever  sent  to  New  York* 

The  **City  of  Rome,**  launched  on  the  14th  of  June,  1881,  at  Barrow<Ia* 
Furness,  by  the  Burrow  8hip-Building  C-cjmpany,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
appropriate  name  which  could  be  given  to  the  latest  addition  to  the  Inman 
fleet.  Not  many  years  ago  Barrow  was  a  handful  of  houses;  it  is  now  a 
town  with  thousands  of  inhabitants,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
enterprise  and  ability  which  have  led  to  the  tronstruction  of  the  *' City  of 
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Rome."     The  builders  and  owners  of  the  vessel  united  to  make  the  occasion 
fneinorable.    A  conspicuous  proof  of  the  friendly  rivalry  between  the  trans- 

•  utic  cimipanies  was  shown  by  the  presence  at  the  launch  of  represeota- 
:.vc^  uf  the  Cunard»  White  Star,  National,  and  Allan  Linep.  The  launch 
was  successfully  accomplished  ;  the  ceremony  of  cliristening  being  performed 
lij  Latly  Coniitance  Stanley,  The  vessel  arrived  iu  the  ^leraey  from  her 
trial  trip  on  the  Hth  of  September  following.* 

The  decoration  of  ocean  steamers  is  generally  of  a  hybrid  gort,  and  not 
mlwajs  in  the  be^t  of  taHe.  la  tlie  "  City  of  Rome**  a  consii^tent  design  has 
been  harmoniously  executed,  and  find^  expression  in  riuhness  of  material 
rather  than  emphasis  of  color.  An  inspection  of  her  saloons  and  cabins 
carried  away  a  recollection  of  noiseless  carpets,  neutral  hues,  the  flashings  of 
beveled  mirrors,  gold  and  ebony  panelings,  embroidered  curtains,  silver 
lamps,  stained  glass,  yielding  cushions  of  green  velvet,  and  faint  designs  of 
I  lapf^trie?.  The  decorations  belong  to  the  modern  aesthetic,  and  have  been 
fehoscn  for  their  utility,  appropriateness  and  beauty.  The  figure-head,  about 
three  times  life-size,  represents  a  Roman  emperor*  Hadrian,  modeled  from 
the  statue  in  the  British  Museum  in  strict  conformity  with  its  model.  The 
filern  is  enriched  by  festoons  on  either  side,  the  centre  being  marked  by  a 

Irving  of  the  arras  and  crest  of  the  city  of  Rome.     As  a  compliment,  the 

ciuoicipality  of  the  ancient  metropolis  sent  a  copy  on  vellum  of  the  arms 
and  crest  of  the  city,  which  are  hung  up  iu  one  of  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  vessel. 

The  dimensions  of  the  "City  of  Rome*'  are:  Length,  586  fe^t;  extreme 
brendtb,  52  feet  3  inches;  depth  of  hold,  37  feet;  tonnage,  8,826  tons; 
borse-power,  indicated,  10,000.  The  weight  of  this  great  steamer  is  8,000  tonp, 

Qd  her  displacement,  at  2G  feet  mean  draught,  is  13,500  tons;  so  that  [she 
has  a  dead- weight  carrying  power  of  5,500  tons.  The  cubical  contents  of 
Ler  hold  give  her  a  measurement  capacity  of  7,720  tons,  at  50  cubic  feet  to 
the  ton.  She  has  4  masts,  3  funnels,  and  has  11  compartments  formed  by 
water-tight  bulkheads,  each  extending  to  the  main  deck.  The  largest  of 
these  compartments  is  60  feet  long;  and  fiuppoaing  one  filled  Vith  water, the 
trim  of  the  vessel  would  not  be  materially  affected.  The  stern  frame  is  the 
largest  forging  ever  made  fur  such  a  purpose,  the  finished  weight  being  33 
tons.  The  framing  of  the  vessel  is  of  the  ordinary  type:  the  floors  are  34 
inches  deep  at  the  centre  line.    The  frames  are  in  one  length  from  centre 


♦  The  ••  CUy  of  Rome*'  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  April  6,  1882,  on  her  first 
trip.  She  mjuie  her  lasl  trip  as  one  of  the  Inmati  Line  to  New  York  iti  September.  Has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Anchor  Line,  and  h  advertised  by  that  line  to  sail  from  New 
York  in  Oclobcr.  She  was  returned  to  her  builders  by  the  Inman  Company,  because  she 
ixilci]  to  come  up  to  the  contract  in  many  important  respects,  notably  in  speed,  carrying 
»-x|iir  jiy  and  draught  of  water.  The  Barrow  Ship  Ltuilding  Company  agreed  to  Lake  her  kick 
Jij'l  pay  every  expcn&c  the  Inman  Company  had  gone  to  with  her  rather  than  stand  a  suit 
fo;   /^j 25,000  sterling  damages  which  the  Inman  Company  had  commenced. 
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line  to  gunwale,  and  are  of  angle  iron  7  inches  by  4  inches,  and  GO  ft^t  in 
length.  The  reverse  frames  are  in  one  length  of  4  inches  by  4  inches  angle- 
iron.  The  beams  are  of  the  Butterley  bulb  sections,  each  rolled  in  one 
length.  The  vessel  has  cwo  complete  iron  decks  above,  while  the  lower 
deck  is  complete  for  half  the  length,  and  has  wide  plating  on  each  side  of 
the  remainder.  The  "City  of  Rome"  has  nine  keelsons.  The  five  central 
onies  arc  of  uniform  height,  and  are  carried  unbroken  through  the  engioe- 
and  boiler-seatings.  The  shell  plating  is  on  the  principle  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  the  large  transatlantic  steamers  built  in  Barrow.  The  inside 
plates  form  a  complete  skin,  fitted  edge  to  edge  and  butt  to  butt,  with  cover- 
ing plates  half  the  width  of  the  inside  strakes  fitted  outside.  The  hold 
stanchions  are  arranged  in  two  tiers,  one  on  each  side,  the  better  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  long  beams.  The  question  of  propelling  the  ship  at  so 
high  a  sj>eed  as  18  knots  per  hour  demanded  careful  consideration,  and  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  single-screw 
arrangement,  and^ adopt  a  propeller  24  feet  in  diameter,  driven  by  three  ?et3 
of  inverted  "tandem"  engines,  working  on  three  cranks  disposed  at  an  angle 
of  120  degrees  with  one  another.  The  "  tandem"  engine  has  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  placed  in  a  line  behind  or  above  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The 
crank-shaft  is  a  built  shaft,  and,  with  the  screw  shafting,  was  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth  A'  Co.  of  their  fluid  compressed  steel.  The  leading  par- 
ticulars of  the  engines  are:  there  arc  three  high-pressure  cylinders  43  inches 
diameter,  and  three  low-pressure  cylinders  80  inches  diameter,  and  6fett 
stroke.  Tiie  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft  is  25  inches,  and  of  the  crank-pins 
2()  inohe?!.  The  length  of  the  main  bearings  is  33i  inches,  and  of  the  crank- 
pins  2S  inches.  The  crank-shaft  weighs  64  tons;  had  it  been  made  of  iron, 
and  solid,  the  weight  would  have  been  73  tons.  The  propeller  shafting  is 
24  inches  diameter,  and  the  hole  through  it  14  inches  diameter.  The  thrust- 
shaft  has  thirteen  collars  395  inches  diameter,  giving  a  surface  of  HjHiO 
stjuare  inches.  This  piece  of  shafting  weighs  17  tons.  The  propeller-shaft 
is  2')  inches  diameter  and  305  feet  long,  and  weighs  18  tons.  The  bed-plate 
weighs  100  tons.  The  cooling  surface  of  the  condensers  is  17,000  square 
feet,  ecjual  to  nearly  17  miles  360  yards  of  tiibing.  There  *are  two  air- 
pumps,  39  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  stroke,  worked  by  levers  attached  ta 
the  aft  and  forward  engines.  There  is  a  pumping-engine,  which  can  be  used 
for  punipini:  heavy  leaks,  or  can  also  discharge  through  the  condenser. 
There  are  al<o  throe  auxiliary  pumping-engines,  for  feeding  the  boilers, f^'f 
bilgo-puniping,  and  for  deck  purposes.  Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  cylin- 
drical tubular  biulers,  tiroil  from  both  ends.  Each  boiler  is  14  feet  mean 
diameter  and  19  loot  long,  with  a  steam-receiver  13  feet  long  and  4  feet 
diameter;  ami  has  6  furnaces  3  feet  9  inches  diameter,  3  at  each  end:  4^ 
furnaces  in  all.  The  fire-bars  are  6  feet  long,  giving  a  grate  surface  of 
1,080  sipiare  feet.  The  shell  plates  i>f  the  boilers  are  24  feet  8  inches  long. 
4  feet  4J  inchMi  wid<».  and  11  inches  thick,  and  weigh  nearlv  2 J  tons  eacbr 
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nil  the  hoips  are  drilled.  Each  furnace  ha.s  its  separate  corubui^^tiun -chamber. 
The«e  boiler*  are  constructed  for  a  working  pre=Jsureof  00  poniuls  per  square 
ioch*  The  engines  are  intended  to  work  canslantly  at  8,000  indicated  horse- 
power,  hut  are  capable  of  developing  10,0U0  horae* power,  indicated. 

It  is  dirtieult  to  convey  in  word.^  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  engine-room. 
Foiir^errin  lamps  render  it  as  bright  a,^  day*  These  lamps  have  no  glass 
ihdes,  and  give  no  trouble*  It  may  help  a  little  to  realize  what  her  engines 
are  when  wc  state  the  engine-room  is  5i)  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  length. _ 
Tbe  engint^s  are  47  feet  8  inches  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  frames  to  the 
tf>f«  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  high  as  an  ordinary 
fourfitory  hou^e.  Aceesa  to  the  engine-room  platforms  is  by  iron  stair-caaea, 
which  will  take  3  persons  abreast.  Entering  from  the  upper  deck,  nothing 
is  t(»  be  seen  but  the  3  high-pressure  cylinders  and  the  lids  of  the  low- 
pr^jiure  cylinders,  a  close  grating  concealing  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
bd«m\  Descemiing  the  ftr^t  tliirht  id*  stairs,  which  runs  fore  and  tti>.»  we  are 
i*u  the  K'cond  platform  surrounding  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  which  is  the 
only  h<it  place  in  the  engine-room*  Passing  between  the  cylinders  and  the 
ttepi  we  have  descended,  we  come  to  a  second  flight,  aft  of  the  engines,  and 
running  athwart^hipj?,  and  descend  to  the  third  platform,  from  whioh  access 
i*got  to  the  two  sturting-boxes  in  the  lower  lid  of  each  low-|>redsure  cylinder. 
Staading  here,  and  looking  forward  between  the  frames,  we  have  a  sight 
unique.  We  see  the  three  mighty  cross-heads,  with  their  guides,  and  the  jaw& 
of  the  great  connecting- roils  moving  up  and  down  in  rhythmical  sequence 
ia  the  vivid  glare  of  the  electric  lamps,  which  cast  strong  shadows  on  the 
white  bulkheads.  Passing  to  the  lower  tloor  again,  we  have  before  U3  the 
like  of  which  can  nowhere  else  be  seen.  Here  ia  ample  room  to  walk  about; 
ibre  is  no  steam  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  engine,  for  the  cylinders  are 
high  over  our  heads.  We  look  up  and  see  the  black  covers  hiomiug  far 
above;  straight  before  u^  is  the  crank-shaft.  As  we  look  at  it  we  realize 
that  it  ia  the  largest  crank^shaft  in  the  world  ;  it  weighs  66  tons.  Each  of 
8  cranks,  with  its  shading,  occupies  a  length  of  14  feet,  and  weighs  22  tone. 
A  tall  man,  standing  beside  one  of  the  cranks,  is  dwarfed.  Each  crank-pit 
ijarhasm,  The  rush  of  water  from  the  pipes  over  the  bearings  is  caught, 
WJ(I  the  crank,  which  has  given  so  much  trouble,  scatters  a  light  spray,  the 
tirops  gleaming  like  jewels  in  the  electric  light  The  noise  is  monotonous, 
but  not  wearisome.  Tbe  great  conneeling-rod  brasses  are  just  a  little  slack. 
kd  the  want  of  lead  in  the  slides  makes  the  pistons  slow  in  getting  away 
^tJm  the  cylinrier-covers;  and  we  have,  as  the  cranks  revolve,  not  a  blow 
tfftk  knock,  but  a  soft,  all-pervading  thud,  as  each  centre  is  turned.  Away 
nft  runs  the  main  screw-shaft,  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  thrust-shaft  has 
12  collars  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  17  tons.  Following  it  down  the 
loQg  tunnel  we  lose  by  degrees  all  tbe  sights  and  sounds  of  the  ship.  Then 
K.noise.  as  of  a  village  water- wheel,  a  pattering  and  nmrmuring  of  water, 
Rftches  Or*.     Standing  on  an  angle-iron  brace  we  look  through  a  hole  in  the 
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liist  bulkhead  iu  the  ship,  aud  see  by  the  light  of  an  eogiiie-rfiom  lamp  a 
small  pool  of  water  under  the  end  of  the  stern-tube,  and  in  thw  pool  dip* 
the  last  coupling,  4  feet  in  diameter;  like  its  fellows;  and  the  nuts  aud  the 
heads  of  the  bolts  of  the  coupling  patter  in  the  water,  aud  moke  the  rounds 
which  have  diflerent  associations.  It  may  be  well  to  explain,  with  reference 
to  the  engines,  that  the  bald  ii*i:ures  of  horse-power  do  not  express  the  true 
significance  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  that  department  af 
naval  science.  The  engines  now  m  use  arc  not  only  infinitely  more  powerful, 
but  they  are  relatively  more  economical.  The  engines,  with  which  earlier 
vessels  were  e<iuippeJ,  have  lieeu  sufK^rseded  by  compound  condensing- 
engines,  which  accumulate  force  and  utilize  the  steam  more  fully,  so  thmt 
with  a  reduced  consumption  of  fuel  there  is  an  increased  power  of  propul- 
8100,  Without  this  progre^  in  engineerincr  skill  the  development  of  ^team 
navigation  w^ould  have  been  impossible.  Either  the  vessels  could  not  have 
carried  a  sufficiency  of  fuel,  or  the  storage  of  it  would  have  engrosee*!  so 
largo  a  proportion  of  the  cargo  stpace,  that  they  could  not  have  been  worked 
profitebly.^  • 

An  example  of  the  revolution  in  the  engine-room  may  be  cited  from  one 
of  the  Inman  steamers.  The  "  City  of  Brussels**  was  placed  on  the  line  lA 
1^09,  when  she  wais  regarded  as  a  model  of  nautical  esccllence-=-the  **  crack*' 
ship  of  her  day.  But  within  seven  years  of  her  launch*  while  her  hull  and 
saiHog  appointments  were  in  undiminished  efficiency,  her  machinery  bad 
become  antiquated,  and  she  was  furnished  with  entirely  new  engiuea.  Thia 
costly  renovation  was  made  with  the  result  that  by  the  new  compound 
engines  equal  power  was  attained  on  a  much  smaller  consumption  of  eo&l. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  that  to  save  40  to  50  tons  of  coal  per  day  was  a 
direct  economy  of  fuel,  and  a  gain  of  space  for  the  stowage  of  freight* 
earning  cargo.  In  fact,  by  the  change  of  engines  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  reduced  from  about  110  tons  per  day  to  less  than  65  tons,  and  the 
cargo  space  augmented  by  about  800  tons^  with  an  increase  of  propelUn|p 
power.  Compound  engines  have  introduced  a  revolution  almost  as  complete 
as  did  first  the  paddle-wheels  and  next  the  screw,  and  are  now  universal  in 
ocean-going  steamers,  one  of  the  largest  sets  ever  constructed  being  fitted 
on  board  the  "  City  of  Rome." 

On  the  trial  trip  of  the  "  City  of  Rome,**  working  at  three-quarters  s|i 
with  45  revolutions  per  minute,  the  measured  mile  was  performed  at  the 
rate  of  lol  knots  per  hour;  but  as  the  engines  at  full  speed  make  58  or  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  ship  will»  it  is  expected,  in  practice  attmin  m 
4)eed  of  17  or  18  knots  per  hour.  In  the  series  of  tests  the  engines  worked 
with  great  smoothness,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  a  dead  stup  in  two  seconds  by  the  turning  of  a  single  lever,  and  that  from 
going  full  speed  ahead  they  could  be  reversed  to  full  speed  astern  in  tlie 
apace  of  five  seconds. 


•TUi«  fulfils  Dr.  Lardner^'ii  fAmou«  opiiiign  or  prediction. 
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m  The  iuteroal  arrangements  of  the  "City  of  Rome'*  are  of  the  most  complete 
Pkiiire.     The   proiutnaile-deck  carries  at  the  fore  end  tlie  gaKion  skylight. 
Ill  the  hurricane  deck-hou^e  the  captain's  and   chief  officer's  cabins  are 
pliiceil  close  lo   the  steering-house   anil  lookout  bridge,   m  that  they  are 
alvriiys  near  in  case  of  necessity.     Abaft  this  \a  the  upper  saloon,  and  abaft 
this  the  upp^r  smoking-rooms  is  a  novel  feature,  it  being  thought  advisiable. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  pa^^engers,  to  fit  two  smoking-rooms,  with 
ttparate  stairs  to  the  cabin^deck.     In  the  after  deck-houde  is  a  saloon  or 
lounge  for   ladies,  fitted    up  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  to  prevent  the 
going  below  in   showery  weather.     Abai^  is  a  companion  leading  to  the 
aleepiog-eabins.     At  the  sides  of  the  burrtcane-deck  are  twelve  life-boats, 
i>ne  fitted  up  as  a  steam-launch.     On  this  deck  are  placed   capstans,  and  at 
each  of  the  cargo  hatchways  steam- winches  for  'working  the  cargo.     On  the 
upper  deck  \&  the  drawing-room,  one  hundred  feet  long,  for  the  use  of  pas- 
sengers.    ThLa  apartment,  which  is  fitted  very  handsomely  witb  lounges,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  wide  gallery,  with  a  rectangular  opening  into  the  dining- 
Sftlooo  below,  thus  giving  height  and  light  to  the  latter  apartment*    Above 
is  t  large  skylight,  richly  ornamented;  at  the  fore  end  is  a  grand  |>iauo,  and 
at  the  after  end  the  grand  staircase  to  the  diniog-nMjm  below.     Here,  also, 
18  the  lower  smoking-room,  which  is  fitted  .similarly  to  the  upper;  the  panel- 
ing of  these  rooms  is  in  wainscot  oak,  the  floor  is  laid  in  Mosaic  pavement, 
aod  the  upholstery  in  morocco  leather.     Abaft  this  are  the  rooms  for  the 
nfficers  and  engineers.     The  height  in  the  *tween  decks  is  9  feeL     The  grand 
dining-aaloon  is  72  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  or  17  feet  in  the 
Opening  to  the  drawing-room  above.     This  opening,  surmounted  by  the  sky- 
light, forms  an  effective  and  elegant  relief  to  the  flat  and   lieavy  ceiling. 
The  paneling   and   decorations   are  artistic  and  unifiuc.     The  apartment 
immodates  two  hundred   and  fifty  Brst^elass   passengers*     The  chairs 
of  polished  teak-wood,  neatly  fluted,  with  the  In  man  monogram  carved 
in  open  work,.  They  revolve  on  pivots,  and  are  nunjbered  to  correspond 
Hfith  the  state-rooms.     At  night  the  saloou  is  lit  by  thirty-two  Swan  incan- 
descent electric  lamps,  pendent  from  the  ceiling,  giving  the  whole  a  brilliant 
appearance.     A  paneled  dado,  uf  quaint  design,  three  feet  high,  is  carried 
entirely  round  the  saloon,  and  from  the  dado  cornice  to  the  line  of  the 
eeiling  the  wall  is  treated  with  rich  panels  of  figured  mahogany,  bordered 
with  a  margin  of  satin-wood,  alternating  with  the  side-light  casings.     These 
side-lights  are  more  architectural  than  is  usually  found  on  board  steamships. 
An  architrave  is  carried  in  a  square  form  round  the  side-lights,  inclosing  a 
secondary  sill,  and  runs  down  to  the  top  of  the  dado.     From  the  centres  of 
each  of  the  intermediate  panels  the  corbels  (elaborate  pieces  of  moulded 
and  carved  oak)  spring,  making  the  lines  of  the  ceiling  construction,  and 
carrying  them  down  on  the  walls.     At  the  level  of  the  corbel  capitals  the 
etiling   rises  upon   elliptic  arches  between  the'  beams,  suggesting   the  fan 
vaonttog,  which  h  so  beautiful  in  Gothic  architecture.     The  music-room  is 
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i 03 roed lately  above  the  saloou,  and  is  rather  more  severe  In  iU  biy\^^  being 
fioiftbed  tu  black  and  gold.  The  room  is  surniouuted  by  a  bandsome  circular 
^krlii^ht,  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  which  throws  dowo  a  flood  of 
light  to  the  dining  and  music-rooms.  A  special  feature  in  this  skylight  is  the 
introfliiction  of  oval  lights,  enlarged  to  double  the  area  where  they  paas 
into  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-saloon.  An  organ  is  in  the  dining-^alooD,  and 
a  grand  piano  in  the  music-room.  The  ladies*  boudoir,  on  the  muiri  ilcck,  is 
fitted  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  the  walls  being  paneled  in  figured 
brocaded  &ilk,  and  the  ceiling  in  Japanese  leather  paper.  The  couch  Is 
Upholstered  in  blue  velvet,  with  tapestry  curtains.  Alongside  are  bathc^ 
etc.,  for  the  lady  passengers.  On  the  hurricane-deck  is  another  boudoir, 
treated  in  a  contrast,  with  black  and  gold.  The  furniture  and  uphoktery 
of  this  boudoir  is  of  amber-colored  plush  velvet,  and  the  window -haugiuga 
and  door  portiere  are  of  Konmn  cloth  of  the  same  tone,  banded  with  stripes 
of  plush*  The  smoking-rooms  are  beautifully  fitted,  that  on  the  saloon* 
deck  having  a  novel  treatment  of  well  paneling  of  original  Japanese  water- 
color  sketches  of  birds  and  flowers*  The  scats  are  covered  with  [ng^skin 
leather.  The  wood-work  of  the  walls,  etc.»  in  the  upper  smokiug-ro^^jm  is  of 
pencil  cedar-wood ;  in  the  lower  of  mahogany,  oak  and  waluuU  The  floor? 
uf  those  apartments  are  laid  with  parquetry.  Abaft  the  muaie-fialoon  are 
the  repositories  for  the  plate  and  dishes  for  the  service  of  the  table,  and 
abaft  of  these  the  cook's  and  steward's  portion  of  the  ship.  Th«)  breadth 
and  general  style  of  the  kitchen  may  surprise  many,  but  when  the  number 
of  passengers  is  taken  into  account  wonder  at  the  gigantic  proportions  for 
feeding  them  will  cease.  Four  hundred  cabin  passengers  and  1,800 i^tee rage, 
with  about  240  of  a  crew,  may  have  to  be  provided  for  on  a  voyage,  and  in 
that  aspect  the  rooms  for  cooks  and  stewards  are  none  too  many.  Going  aft 
beyond  the  regions  where  the  cook  presides,  we  come  on  the  engine-roota. 
Nearer  the  stern  we  come  to  the  quarters  of  the  steerage  pasaengera,  and 
these,  though  of  course  not  rich  like  the  cabin,  are  roomy  and  clean  to  a 
degree  that  would  surprise  old  Atlantic  stagers.  Still  aft  there  is  an  engine 
for  the  service  of  the  electric  light,  with  which  the  whole  ship  is  to  be  fitted^ 
An  ominous  notice  warns  all  who  come  near  that  instantaneous  death  may 
result  from  the  incautious  handling  of  the  wires*  At  the  stern  there  is  a 
jM>nderoU8  steering  apparatus,  although  the  place  from  which  the  steering 
is  to  be  done  is  far  off'  on  the  captain's  bridgei  where  there  is  the  now 
familiar  little  wheel  which  u  used  in  steering  by  steam. 

The  crew  numbers,  when  the  full  complement  is  al>oardp  240.  Thi^fe  are 
berths  for  54  firemen  and  TrO  seamen,  while  over  100  are  in  the  oocik  imd 
€teward*fi  department,  and  12  ilirectly  connected  with  the  engine-room. 

Opening  through  double  spring-doors  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircaf^, 
and  under,  is  an  American  luncheon  bar,  with  the  usual  fittingx.  On  ettdi 
nde,  from  the  saloon  to  the  afler  end  of  the  engine  room,  are  ttnte-roooii^ 
providing  for  300  paseenger«.    Amidehips  art  rctiring-roomn,  baths  and 
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Imvaiories,  barber's  &hop,  etc.  Acconiodaliou  is  provided  on  the  main  deck 
for  500  einigrantfi,  and  on  tbe  lower  deck  for  1,000  more,  making  a  grand 
total  ol*  1,500.  The  berths  are  arranged  in  single  tiers  or  half-rooms,  each 
cepArated  by  a  passage,  and  having  a  large  sidedigbt,  adding  grcatlj  lo  the 
light,  ventilatiou  and  comfort  of  the  passengers,  besides  the  advantage  of  a 
k—  Ser  of  persons  in  each  room,   ComtbrtabJe  and  properly  equipped 

»i  -  are  provided  for  both  sexes. 

In  proportions  and  design  the  **  City  of  Rome**  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  **  Great  Kastern/*  to  which  she  standi  next  in  magnitude  in 
the  mercantile  marine.  Bruners  vessel  suggests  a  stately  ark»  with  towering 
tralld  and  ponderous  hull,  massive,  stupendous,  rather  than  elegant.  The 
conditions  are  reversed  in  this  vessel.  The /^  City  of  Home*'  is  of  great 
length,  tapering  form,  gymnietrical  lineb',  and  graceful  mould,  8o  that  the 
inexperienced  observer  it?  unable  to  realize  her  enormous  'dimensions,  /The 
diflerence  of  proportions  between  the  two  vessels  shows  how  scientific  the- 
ory is  modified  by  practical  experiment  In  designing  the  *'  Great  Eastern/* 
Brunei  had  no  other  guide  than  bis  scientific  knowledge;  there  were  no 
grailations  between  the  puny  vessels  of  tive-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
leviathan  he  constructed  ;  and  he  reckoned  the  lengthy  beam  and  depth  on 
which  tlie  practice  of  later  'ghip-building  ha^  not  confirmed.  The 
idency  of  naval  construction  in  the  merchant  navy  is  to  lengthen  the 
bulls,  without,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  increasing  the  beam  or  depth 
of  the  hold*  Xhis  is  apparent  by  comparing  the  dimensions  of  these  typical 
vessels,  the  "Great  Eastern*"und  the  *'City  of  Rome/'  The  length  of  the 
jbnner  18  680  feet;  her  breadth  of  beam,  8*3  feet;  depth,  60  feet  The 
metsitrements  of  the  **  City  of  Rome"  are: — Length,  586  feet ;  brendth  of 
hmm^  62  feet  3  inches ;  and  depth  of  hold,  37  feet ;  while  in  length  she 
closely  approximates  to  her  rival ;  in  breadth  and  depth  she  is  little  more 
than  half  the  magnitude.  It  is  in  these  differences  of  proportion  that  the 
disparity  of  tonnage  is  to  be  found.  The  "  Great  Eastern'*  is  of  enormously 
greater  cubical  capacity  from  her  breadth  and  depth  ;  though  less  tall  and 
bttlky  of  hull,  the  **  City  of  Rome"  is  of  great  cargo  capacity.  Her  length 
aral  beautiful  lines  suggest  an  impression  of  buoyant  grace  rather  than  of 
vast  magnitude  ;  yet  her  carrying  power,  notwithstanding  her  clipper  bow 
aad  rounded  stern,  is  greater  than  any  other  vessel  afloat,  except  the  **  Great 
Eaatem/' 

The  Fleet  of  the  In  man  Line  is  now  (1882)  compofled  of  the  following 
•teamshipe:— ^*  City  of  Berlin,"  5,491  tons;  "City  of  Richmond,"  4,607 
loos ;  **  City  of  Chester,"  4,566  tons  ;  '*  City  of  Paris,*'  3,500  tons ;  **  City  of 
Montreal,"  4,490  tons;  "City  of  Brussels,"  3,775  tons;  "City  of  New 
York,'*  3,500,  which  leave  New  York  for  Liverpool,  Thursdays  or  J^aturdays, 
aad  IJverpool  for  New  York,  Tuesdays  or  Thursdays. 

With  the  latest  vc^^els  added  to  the  fleeU  of  the  Cunard,  tlie  iumau,  the 
GuioD,  and  the  Anchor  Companies,  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  ocean 
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ships  of  tlie  future.  So  far  as  size,  speed  and  comfort  are  c^juutMiitMi,  ujc^«? 
are  as  much  in  ativance  of  the  Adaiitic  liuers  of  which  we  were  &o  proud  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  those  were  improvementa  on  the  earliesit  speci- 
mens  of  river  passenger  pteiimers,  A  great  point  was  thought  to  be  reached 
when  the  Cuuard  Ooropany  built  the  '*  Scotia*'  and  the  "  Persia/*  or  when 
the  Inman  Company  became  possessed  of  the  "  City  of  Glasgow  ;"  but  tli« 
fiuetit  of  these  Bteamers  was  not  much  above  half  the  size  of  the  "Scr\ria*'  or 
the  **  City  of  Rome/'  whiUt  its  engine* power  was  comparatively  inilDiteaimaU 
Nu  better  illustration  of  llie  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  ocean 
fleet  could  be  given  than  a  reference  to  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  size  of 
Borae  of  the  early  and  Bom§  of  the  latest  Atlantic  liners.  The  Cunarder 
'*  Scotia."  which  was  launched  on  the  Clyde  in  18G2,  and  was  then  consid* 
ered  the  best  specimen  of  her  type,  measured  379  feet  in  length,  and  had  a 
breaflth  of  47  feet  8  inches,  and  a  depth  of  SO  feet  5  inches.  Her  tonnage 
was  3,871,  and  she  waa  fitted  with  side-lever  engines  indicating  1,000  horse- 
power. The  "  City  of  Glasgow/*  belonging  to  the  Inman  Company  some 
years  earlier,  measured  277  feet  long  by  32  feet  7  inches  broad«  and  24  feet 
7  inches  deep.  She  was  1,600  tons  burden,  and  her  engines  were  380  Uorse* 
power.  According  to  popular  theory,  the  limits  of  practicable  ghip-buikUng 
were  reached  when  the  "  City  of  Berlin/'  five  years  ago,  was  introduced  into 
the  Inman  fieet,  ehe  being  then  the  largest  vessel  afloat  (except trig  the 
"Great  Eastern"),  and  it  being  assumed  finality  had  been  reached  in  the 
magnitude  of  ocean-going  steamers.  Her  measurements,  in  contrast  witli 
the  pioneer  of  the  service,  testify  to  the  progress  which  twenty-five  years  have 
witnet^ed  in  the  development  of  steam  navigation.  Her  length  is  520  feel ; 
breadth.  44  feet,  depth  to  spar  deck,  37  feet,  and  her  gro*s  mea^uittiiesit 
5,481  tons.  Her  engine-power  being  DoO  horse-power  nominal,  but  capable 
of  working  up  to  4,8(X)  horse-power  indicated.  Compare  theee  figured  willi 
the  dimensions  of  the  "  Servia"  or  the  '*  City  of  Rome/*  The  "  Servia**  Kaa 
a  length  of  530  feet,  a  beam  of  52  feet,  a  depth  of  41  feet,  a  carrying  capacity 
of  at  least  8,500  tons,  and  is  fitted  with  engines  culculated  to  develop  an 
indicated  horse-power  of  10,500  tons.  The  "City  of  Rome"  is:  Length, 
58G  feet;  breadth,  52  feet  3  inches;  depth,  37  feet;  ttmnage  upwards  of 
8,000:  and  engine-power,  10,0(JO.  These  facts  are  strikifig,  but  they  fait  to 
exhaust  the  comparisons  which  might  be  drawn  between  thcvesstrls  formerly 
engaged  in  the  ocean  traffic  and  the  ships  which  are  taking  their  pi  tee. 
Those  who  ins<pect  the  "Servia**  or  the  **City  of  Home**  will  become  annre 
of  an  untold  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  the  comfort  and 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  are  now  assured.  The  vessel  of  the  future  !§  not 
only  a  model  of  speed  and  of  large  cargo  capacity;  it  abo  Is  a  model  of 
luxury. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked^  is  this  peaceful  rivalry  in  the  prgdnciioa  of  big 
ships  to  stop  ?  Are  fehip-builders  and  ship-owner*  to  go  on  incrcaaing  tJ»e 
size  of  the  ocean-lin*  rs  tnilil  they  rival  the  "Great  Eastern  V*    It  is  ijQpof- 
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gible  to  place  any  limit  on  such  an  enterprise;  but  it  may  safely  be  taken 
for  granted  that  if  ships  of  the  dimensions  of  the  "  Great  Eastern"  become 
necessary,  the  errors  which  have  made  her  failure  conspicuous  will  be 
avoided.  It  is  evident  if  Mr.  Brunei,  in  building  that  vessel,  could  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  compound  engine,  her  fate  might  have  been 
different.  Instead  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  great  ship  up 
to  auction  after  a  by  no  means  brilliant  career,  the  shareholders  might  be 
enjoying  the  profits  which  are  to  be  reaped  in  ocean  transport.  The  danger 
is  that  in  the  race  for  the  possession  of  huge  floating  palaces  the  steamship 
companies  may  outrun  the  wants  of  travelers.  If  the  ocean  fleets  of  the 
future  are  to  be  composed  of  such  vessels,  an  enormous  increase  of  the  travel- 
ing public  will  be  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  industry, 
Any  improvement  in  the  facilities  with  which  a  transatlantic  voyage  can  be 
made  is  sure  to  bring  its  own  reward.  The  time  when  ocean  travel  was 
attended  with  misgivings,  or  was  a  luxury  reserved  for  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  has  passed.  With  the  appearance  of  ships  that  will  traverse  the 
Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week,  a  holiday  trip  to  Europe  may  be  as  cheap  as 
restorative.  The  president  of  the  Scotch  Engineers'  and  Ship-Builders'  So- 
ciety recently  declared  that  in  a  few  years  **  we  shall  have  steamships  start- 
ing from  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  every  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
arriving  on  the  opposite  shores  with  as  much  regularity  as  our  present  ex- 
press railway  trains  arrive  at  the  termination  of  a  journey  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles." 

In  passenger  accommodations  the  ships  of  the  Inman  Line  are  superior  to 
most  Clyde-built  ships,  and  their  design  shows  an  inclination  to  break  from 
the  restrictive  and  uninventive  habit  which  is  said  to  hamper  the  British 
ship-builder.  "Give  aij  English  carpenter  a  certain  space  in  an  unfinished 
ship,  and  tell  him  to  fit  it  up  as,  for  instance,  a  chart-room,"  a  gentleman 
connected  with  one  'of  the  lines  recently  said,  "  and  he  will  repeat  exactly 
what  he  did  in  fitting  up  the  previous  ships,  without  stopping  a  moment  to 
consider  if  some  change  is  not  desirable  and  possible.  An  American  car- 
penter, on  the  contrary,"  this  critic,  who  was  an  Englishman,  continued, 
"will  rack  his  brains  for  improvements,  and  the  ship  he  fits  up  to  day  is 
sure  to  be  more  comfortable  than  the  one  he  fitted  up  yesterday." 

The  following  vessels  have  been  bought  and  built  or  have  passed  through 
the  Inman  Company's  hands  since  its  establishment  in  1850: 
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Xaxe. 


§li^ 


Tontiftse. 


«  S, Gross.  Kct. 


KaM£« 


I 


r 


I:  '^ '    I  Tonniirc- 

||t'  — 


1    I 


Clty  of  Rome*,..*..*..*.....  IShl  ak* 

City  of  Birhn...... W 

CI:v  of  Ric'hmoad.........  I^ 

CUy  of  Chtstcr. Ij.^: 

€Uy  of  Monlpeul  ..,...*,..  1J*T2  ULJ  44 >U   44^'.* 

City  of  BnJ>wbi 18ti9  a^*fj|U  «iJ>   3775 

City  of  New  York  (ea-| 

larKud) „.... ♦^.jlH 

City  of  PiLTie-., .»,..„. Iisi 


City  uf  Lnndoti 

City  of  Brr>c*klyn 

Cliy  of  Wji,<.hkjsfton 

Cllyof  BrLilnL.......„ 

City  of  Atitwert'.^.* *^ 

Cify  of  Llmerlok 

Cliy  of  Xc-w  York.... IJ^ 

CUy  of  BaLtiiuoret ...ll^i^iiiiJiii.av -^tj,  21:2  ,  1774 


rrn  ■ 


Iri! 

iiidclphiaT" 

l«ft4 



.iiiAUli,,*,^.. 

AJiix "" 

l^^j 

cm  I 


'«7 


lo^iia, 


^i  'i 


li^  .  i;tt, 


*  Returned  to  the  builders  »s  not  fuldlllng  the  contract,  and  islnce  tniusferred  to  the  AiU'IiCtf'  tiiMtj 
October,  Itwi,  f  Sc»ld  March,  1J?7I.  and  now  rutin  lug  between  Llvt'rpo<jl  and  BomiMiy. 

;  Purchased  f^om  Cunard  Company.  I  Bold  1872.  |  Sold  isCT,  5  Lost  tSSL 

••  Sold  1861.  ff  Sold  ISfTl, 

The  pre&eDt  fleet  of  the  transatlantic  steamers  £»f  the  Inmau  Line  are: 


Naue. 


!     Built,     I    Gros^TonjL 


City  of  Berlin 

Cily  of  Richmond  „., 

City  of  Chester 

City  of  Paris ,., 


1                  K41IJL 

Built    1    OmoToiiA. 

Ciu  of  Monlreskl....' 
City  of  Hrii&sels.  ... 
City  of  New  York,. 
City  of  Rome*.,.... 

1 
1872 

1882               ^15 

The   Messaoeries   MARirrHES^    185L — Much    the   largest   maritime 
undertaking  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  elseivhere  ti 
that  of  the  Mesaageries  Maritimes,  formerly  the  Mesgageri^  Imj^enjiled, 
monopolizing^  as  it  does,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  France, 
Indeed,  apart  from  the  vessels  owned  by  this  company,  and  one  or  two] 
highly  subsidized,  the  French  may  bo  said  to  have  no  steameni.     In  1873  ( 
the  whole  steam  tonmige  of  France  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty* 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  net  register,  and  in  1875  the  1 
grose  tonnage  of  the  Heet  of  Messageries  Maritimes  was  one  hundred  and ' 
twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eix  tons.    The  Meaaageriei 
Maritimes  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  govemmeut,  raised  with  the  grealfCVt 
care  IVom  its  infancy,  and  maintained  by  large  grants  from  the  public  |Kii9e.| 
Previously  to  1851  the  company  had  been  chiefly  t^ngagetl  as  carri<;n  by  f 
land»  and  was  under  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  muiU  throughout 
considerable  portion  of  France.    In  July,  1851,  the  company  entered  ttpoo 
its  flrst  over-9ca  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  French  maiU  lo  Italy^  | 
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i0~Lrei?ant,  Greece,  Egypt,  aud  Syria,  and  io  1852  added  to  their  service 
Ibe  priucipal  ports  of  Greece  aod  Salouica, 

In  1854  the  managers  contracted  for  the  transport  of  all  troops  and  mili* 
lary  stores  between  France  and  Algeria,  besides  the  conveyance  of  the 
CDails,  and  having  increased  their  fleet  to  meet  the  require  meats  of  the 
Crinoean  campaign,  were  in  1855  enabled  to  open  between  Marseilles, Civita 
Vecchia  and  Naples  a  direct  weekly  Hue  of  steamers,  independently  of  the 
postal  service.  After  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  in  1856,  the  directors 
employed  their  disposable  vessels  in  increasing  the  frequency  of  services  to 
Algeria,  and  in  establishing  a  postal  service  between  Marseilles  and  the 
ports  of  the  Danube  and  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1^S57 
they  entered  into  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Frendi  mails 
between  Bordeaux,  the  Brazils,  and  the  La  Plata.  At  that  time  the  fleet 
Cif  the  company  had  reached  fifly-fonr  ships  of  eighty  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  tons  and  fifteen  thoui^and  two  hundred  and  forty 
horsti-puwer,  and  they  obtained  from  their  gu vernment  in  1861  a  ccmtract 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  French  mails  to  India  and  China.  Iq  1871  their 
t,  measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 

irty-four  tons,  of  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  horse- 
power, performed  service  on  the  India  and  China  routes  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  French  leagues;  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Sea,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred aud  seventy -eight;  and  on  the  Brazilian,  fitly  thousand  aud  four,  la 
all,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  leagues 
annually,  independently  of  various  extra  services.  Since  then  their  Bra- 
;&illan  and  La  Plata  lines  have  been  doubled.  At  the  first  their  vessels  were 
built  in  England,  but  the  company  now  possesses  large  establishments  of  its 
own,  where  they  construct  screw  steamers  of  iron  of  the  largest  size.  The 
ihips  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  like  those  of  their  great  competitors  for 
the  trade  of  the  East,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  now  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal.* 

The   Hamburg-American  Packet  Company,  1855, — The  Hamburg- 

merican  Packet  Company,  which  has  now  a  weekly  service  between  New 
York  and  Hamburg,  touching  at  Havre  on  the  western  trips  and  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Cherbourg  on  the  eastern,  was  established  in  1847  at  Hamburg, 
its  first  vessels  being  first-class  sailing  ships,  Mn  Adolph  Godefiroy,  of 
mburg,  elected  the  President  of  the  company  at  its  formation,  still  retains 
reaponsible  position.  Its  ships,  which  were  built  expressly  for  its  ser- 
bad  excellent  cabin  accommodatioas,  and  quarters  in  the  steerage  for 
emigrants  even  superior  to  anything  that  had  previously  been  ofiered  to  that 

•The   English   Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  in  1875^  far  a  service  of  1,171,092 

•*'^^-«.  received   jf 430,000,  while  tbe  Messageries   Marittmes»  for  a  service  of  651,514,  or 

more  ihan  half  as  mucht  £^99*^^S*     It  will  be  perceived  both  were  pretty  heavily 
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class,  ami  the  new  liue  met  a  want  tbat  hiul  for  gome  time  existc<l,  fopjH 
ing   direct  aucl  iirst-claes  accommoiUition  for  travelers  between  GcrtuSiP 
aiitl  the  UuileJ  States.     The  lirst  two  vessels  were  the  -' Deutscb land'' and 
•*  Nonlumerica,"  which  came  to  New  York  first  iu  184A,  and  were  r 
ID  gijccei^ioii  by  the  "Kibe/'  *'Kheii>,''  "OJcr,"  "Donau/'  **Alair/'  *'  ^ 
and  "Neckar;"  and  while  sailing  ships  wore  the  best  nieitoa  of  ttaosporlk- 
tween  the  two  cuuutries,  the  vessels  of  tliia  line  were  not  surpaaseil  ' 
others  until  by  the  famous  American  lines  of  sailing  ships  betw' 
York  and  LiverpuoL 

The  introduction  of  lines  of  screw  steamers,  however.  btiY^ciLj  i.iuip,.u 
and  New  York,  and  their  keen  competition  for  the  German  and  Frcticii 
emigrants^  convinced   the  directors  that   if  this  line  de^^ired  to  rttoia  it* 
supremacy  it  must  avail  itself  of  the  most  approved  method  of  lri"<"-' 
and  foreseeing  that  steam  must  inevitably  supersede  canvas  bb  a  ni 
propulsion  for  sea-going  vessek,  toeasures  were  taken  to  Increase  tJi* 
of  the  company,  and  Caird  4&  Co.,  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  were  orJL.  . 
build  two  screw  steamships.    The  result  of  tbb  order  was  the  launchinijio 
1855  of  the  "Hammonia''  aud  "  Borussia."     Just  then»  however,  ih- 
au  active  demand  fur  transports  sailing  under  a  neutral  Uag,  and  i; 
pany  charterad  its  two  new  steamers  to  the  allied  French  aud  Engltafa  GOf* 
ernments,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Crimea.     Their  charters  e^   '  ' 

spring  of  185<i,  and  on  the  l5>t  of  June  in  that  year   the  •*!; 
Hamburg  for  New  York,  arriving  here  on  the  IGth  of  June,  she  being  ittiif 
the  pioneer  of  the  present  line,  for  the  old  sailing  packets  were  sooD  all  re* 
placed  by  steamers.     The  **  lltimmoula"  le^l  Hamburg  on   the  1st  of  hiU, 
and  from   that  time  «v  monthly  steam  service  was   nmintained    Tb«  ne* 
ships  were  tine  vessels,  ably  commanded  and  officered.     Close  aiteDt'  '  "^^ 
given  by  the  company's  ager^ta  on  either  side  of  the  water  to  tit 
working  of  the  steward*s  de|*artment,  an<l  the  liue  became  a  favcjr 
the  start*     The  management  of  the  company  wa^  already  popular  iu 
tion  with  the  sailing  vessels,  aud  their  adoption  of  a  steam  line  in 
was  the  cause  of  much  gratification  to  those  who  had  friends  ia  G^fl*Jw> 
desiring  to  come  to  this  country. 

The  Hamburg  Cotapauy  met  with  sufficient  encotiragemeot  to  ioduci 
them  to  double  their  steamers  and  increase  the  service  from  a  id«i    ' ' 
a  semi-monthly  one,  and  in  1856  the  ''Bavaria"  and  the  ** Teuton  ■ 
added  to  the  fleet.     They  were  built  at  Greenock,  and  were  2,273  and  i^ 
tons  measurement  respectively.     Next  year  wa«  a  year  of  panic  an  '       ' 
commercial  depre&^ion^  and  the  new  enterprise  of  the  Hamburg  ( 
had  to  bear  its  share  of  the  general  disaster;  nevertlieles9»  in  tlii^^  f^ 
another  new  steamer  was  added,  the  '*Saxoixia/*  of  2,404  tons,    Alf  *'      ^ 
mailing  ships  were  now  sold  ofl*  as  fast  as  practicable,  and  the  line  L 
£teaui  liue  solely* 

AhhoujrV  '^  --  -♦'-mcrs  were  as  fast  as  ftoy  afloat  ami  were  D0l«ifc' 
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ibeir  excellence  as  sea-boata,  the  aim  of  the  inanagement  was  to  secure 
i^ulnrity  of  passage  and  perfect  safety  rather  thaa  great  speed.  No  racing 
pasgaije^  were,  therefore,  ever  allowed. 

In  18tU  the  service  was  agnia  increased,  a  steamer  being;  despatched *frora 
New  York  every  Saturday.  This  change  had  been  contemplated  for  some 
.time,  hut  was  hastened  by  the  charter  of  the  Vanderbilt  steamers  to  the 
Poited  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  mails  were  given  to  the 
Hamburg  Company  in  addition  to  the  direct  German  mail,  which  it  had 
carried  from  the  first.  This  extra  service  necessitated  the  addition  of  more 
ileaniers,  and  in  1803  the  *'  Gerniania"  was  built  by  the  ilessrs.  Caird  & 
Co.  at  Greenock,  followed  the  next  year  by  the  '*  Allemania/'  built  by 
Mcssra.  Day  tfe  Co,  at  Southampton* 

In  1867  the  first  steamer  "  Hammonia"  was  sold»  and  her  name  changed 
to  the  "  Belgian/'  and  the  Hamburg  Company  built  a  new  steamer  *'Hara- 
monia'^  at  Greenock.  This  steamer  was  300  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  33 
feet  deep,  and  registered  2,967  tons.  The  "  Cimbria/^  of  about  the  same  size, 
was  also  built  in  1>*67.  Next  year  the  *'Holsatia"  and  "Westphalia'*  were 
built,  being  larger  vessels  than  either  of  the  previous  steamers/*  the  **Hol- 
satia"  being  3,134  and  the  **  Westphalia'*  3,500  tons.  In  1869  the  •* Silesia/'  of 
ZfihQ  tons,  was  added,  and  in  1870  the  "Thunngia"  was  launched  at  Greenock. 
The  older  steamers  were  now  withdrawn  from  the  New  York  Line,  and  a 
new  line  was  established  by  this  company  between  Hamburg  and  New 
Orleaas,  and  an  attempt  made  to  maintain  a  service  from  Hamburg  to  the 
West  Indies  and  AspinwalK  Here  it  came  into  keen  competition  with  the 
Korth  German  Lloyd,  and  as  there  was  not  sufficient  bu!*iness  for  toth,  the 
two  companies  finally  agreed  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  should  have 
ihe  New  Orleans  Line;  and  the  Hamburg  Line  kept  the  West  India  service, 
with  Aspinwall  as  the  final  port  of  destination. 
The  Franco-German  war,  in  1870,  caused  an  interruption  of  the  Hara- 
g  Company's  service  for  three  months,  after  which  the  weekly  service 
toNewYnrkwas  resumed.  InlH72the  "Frisia"  was  built  at  Greenock* 
In  1873  the  *'Pommerania"  was  added  from  the  same  builders,  and  in  1874 
the  "  Suevia/'  This,  the  last  steamer  built  by  the  Hamburg  Line,  is  the 
largest.  She  is  360  feet  long,  41  feet  beam,  and  26  feet  deep,  and  registers 
3,624  tons.  Like  all  the  other  boats  she  is  brig-rigged  and  is  propelled  by 
two  compound  inverted  direct-acting  engines  fitted  with  surface  condensers,. 
Her  cylinders  are  48  and  80  inches  respectively  in  diameter,  with  5  feet 
stroke  of  piston.  She  is  divided  into  compartments  by  seven  water-tight 
bulkheads,  and  is  a  first-class  vessel,  having  no  superior  in  the  ocean  service. 
Below,  her  arrangements  for  passengers  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  her 
rooms  fur  cabin  passengers  being  of  extra  size  and  well  veutilated,  while  the 
quarters  for  steerage  passengers  are  convenient  and  commodious.  Her  great 
power  and  fine  model  insured  a  reguhirity  and  rapidity  of  passage  which 
has  never  been  interrupted. 
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The  years  which  irotnediately  followed  the  building  of  this  steamer  were 
years  of  reverse  to  the  Hamburg  Company*  The  panic  of  1873  in  tb» 
country  had  checked  emigration*  and  in  addition  to  ibis  the  eetablishment 
of  the  Eagle  Line  between  New  York  and  Hamburg  caused  a  competitioa 
which  was  ruinous.  With  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  came,, 
of  course,  a  surplus  of  freight-room,  and  freights  from  all  European  ]•  "- 
fell  greatly  in  consequence.  All  these  causes  were  felt  so  severely  b}  ihc 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  that  in  1875,  for  ita  own  salvatioD,  it 
was  obliged  to  buy  up  the  floating  property  of  the  Eagle  Line,  which  fortli- 
wiLh  went  iuto  liquidation.  By  this  operation  the  steamers  "Herder," 
••Lessing;'"Gellert,"and"Wieland''  were  added  to  the  New  York  Line. 
These  were  all  very  fine  steamers,  built  at  Glasgow  expressly  for  the  Eagle 
Line,  and  would  liave  been  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Hamburg  Line  if  they 
had  not  been  too  much  in  the  nature  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  They 
were  about  3,500  tons  each,  the  '*  Herder,"  built  in  1873  ;  the  "  Le^ing*'  and 
"Wieland'*  in  1874;  and  the  **  Gellert'*  in  1875.  Still,  although  the  com- 
pany was  saddled  with  a  surplus  of  steamers,  the  vexatious  opposition  wa» 
removed,  and  the  New  York  service  again  became  profitable.  The  threjit- 
ened  war  between  Russia  and  England  in  1878  enabled  the  Hamburg  Com- 
pany to  dispose  of  some  of  its  surplus  steamers,  and  the  "  Holsalia/*  **Hani» 
monia/*  and  "Thuringia"  were  sold  to  the  Russian  Government. 

The  fleet  of  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  in  1882  consists  of 
twenty-four  ocean  steamships,  viz. :  '"Albingia/*  "Allemannia,"  "Bavaria/* 
^* Bohemia,"  "  Borussia."  "  Cimbria,''  '* Cyclop,'*  **  Frisia,*'  '^Gellert/'  **Hain- 
monia."  "Herder,*'  "Holsatia,"  "Lessin*:;'  " Lotharingia,"  "Rhenanta,- 
**  Euj'a,"  "  Saxonia;*  "  Silesia,'^ "  Suevia,"  "Teutonia,"  "  Thuriugia/' "  Van- 
dalia,"  *' Westphalia,"  "Wieland,"  besides  a  number  of  smaller  tteamers 
employed  as  feeders  for  the  West  India  Line  and  elsewhere,  and  a  I 
number  of  river  passenger  steamers,  tugboats,  lighters,  floating  steam 
winches,  steam-sloops,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  accessories  to  ao  largQ  a 
service. 

The  Anchor  Line,  1856. — Some  fifty  years  ago  four  small  Scotch  boy» 
itarted  from  the  Clyde  in  little  smacks,  then  served  consecutively  in 
schooners,  brigs,  barques,  ships  and  steamers,  until  conversant  with  every 
detail  connected  with  all  these  types  of  vessels;  with  knowledge  ac(|uirttt 
and  sterling  integrity,  and  practicing  economy,  they  gr«w  up  to  maiihoad, 
and  saw  attempts  made  to  establish  eteam  traffic  between  Glasgow  and  thr 
Western  Continent,  and  as  often  saw  them  fail*  In  due  time  they  banded 
together,  and  these  liltle  Scotch  boys  became  the  weil*known  firm  of 
*•  Handyside  it  Henderson/*  of  Glasgow,  the  originators  of  the  "Anchor 
Line/i  Their  first  efforts  were  in  small  sailing-vessels  in  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  trade,  and  they  finally  purchased  the  steamer  **  Inez  de  Oaatro'*  and 
another  small  craft.  They  then  altered  the  ship  **John  Bell  *^  into  an 
auxiliary  steamer,  and  another  tailing-ship,  "  Tempest,**  in  the  same  nianuer. 
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and  with  ih^e  two  vessels  iuaugu rated  the  Anchor  Line.  The  story  of  tl*e 
"Tempest/*  the  pioneer  of  this  line,  ia  soon  told:  '*  The  good  die  you;i^." 
She  was  loBt  on  her  second  return  trip. 

The  Anchor  Lino  came  into  existence,  with  these  two  converte<l  vessels, 
in  I806,  and  as  early  as  1872  seventeen  steamships  had  been  con^^tr acted 
for  it*  service  between  New  York  and  Glasgow,  bef?ides  thirty  steamships 
for  ita  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present  time  (3882)  steam- 
sliips  of  the  line,  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  sail  from  New  York  every 
Saturday,  calling  at  Lontlouderry  on  the  voyage  to  Glasgow,  and  from 
Glasgow  every  Thursday,  also  from  London  every  Saturday,  sailing  the 
same  day  of  the  week  from  New  York  for  Lrondon,  There  is  also  a  branch 
of  this  line  sailing  between  Barrow-in-Furnetis  (touching  at  Dublin)  and 
"Stxv  York  about  once  a  fortnight.  For  several  years  the  company  applied 
it3  energies  in  developing  the  Peninsular  and  Mediterranean  branch  uf  theii 
service.  Steamships  of  this  line  .sail  from  Glasgow  every  fourteen  days  for 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo.  In  1863 
they  determined  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  Glasgow  and  New  York  trade, 
and  built  the  **  Caledonia  **  and  "  Britannia,**  In  180»s^70  serious  disasters 
befell  the  company,  and  in  a  few  months  they  chronicled  the  losses  of  the 
**  Hiberoia,*'  **  United  Kingdom,"  and  "  Cambria." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  '*  Iowa  "  at  New  York,  June  29,  1867,  the  dwarfs, 
Tom  Thumb  and  wife  and  Commodore  Nutt  and  wife,  who  were  passengers, 
united  in-  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  care  and  attention  they  had  received. 

The  company  tlag,  which  gives  name  to  the  line,  is  a  white  burgee,  on 
which  is  borne  a  red  anchor  horizon talFy, 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  the  owners  and  agents  of  the  Anchor  Line 
signalized  the  advent  of  their  latest  and  at  that  time  best  steamer,  the 
•*  California,"  an  iron  screw  steamship  of  3,208  gross  tons,  361.5  feet  length, 
40,5  feet  beam,  and  a  working  horse-po^^er  of  1,047.  by  an  excursion  to  Long 
Branch.  The  company  numbered  four  hundred,  and  after  an  absence  of 
eight  hours  returned  to  New  York  City.  The  band  uf  the  Seventh  Kegi- 
laent  and  two  bag-pipers  in  Highland  costume  entertained  the  company,  and 
the  whole  four  hundred  guests  were  at  one  ihne  seated  at  tables  spread 
between  decks,  provided  with  every  delicacy  that  the  markets  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  afforded. 

A  passenger  describing  the  **  California  "  says  :  "  The  grand  saloon,  forty* 
five  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  is  finished  in  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
carried  out  in  every  part  of  the  floating  palace.  The  i»anp|ing  is  of  polished 
ottk,  interlaid  with  rich  dog  and  wliitc-wood,  adorned  with  rich  carving  and 
•■'V  The  smoking  saloon  is  luxuriously  fitted,  and  painted  in  a  tint  of 
feen,  and  silver-plated  chandeliers  drop  from  the  ceiling.  Each  state- 
u  has  its  electric  bell.  Two  large  bath-rooms  are  on  each  side  of  the 
vt?.-el.  The  ladies*  boudoir  is  decorated  in  sea-green  tints,  dotted  and 
itriped  in  gold,  with  delicate  birds  perched  in  the  centre  of  each  broad 
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pane].    She  has  aecotnniodatiotis  for  one  butidred  accl  fifty  firU-class  and*] 

nioe  hundred  steerage  passengers," 

The  present  fleet  of  the  Anchor  Line  is  aa  follows;  the  names  of  the 
vessels  are  alphabeticallj  arranged^  and  with  two  excepiiood  end  in  '^ia:*' 


TRANSATLANTIC,    PENINSULAR,    MEDITERRANEAN    AND    ORIENTAL    STEAMSHIFS 

ANCHOR    LINE   IN    I&Sa.* 

c  : 

Kamc. 

Service. 

Built. 

Re^ster'd 
Tonnage, 

ysme. 

Cut  mcc! . 

Boot. 

RpfTtsxefd 

Acadia ,. 

Med.  and  Or. 

Transatlantic 
Med,  and  Or. 

«t 

Transatlantic 

Med.  and  Of. 

11 

ft 
Tran<kattantic 

Med.  and  Or. 
Transatlantic 
Med.  and  Or. 

t$66 
1870 
1876 
187s 

1^71 
1870 

i'K63 

1873 
1872 
1872 
1873 

'1867 

1868 
1873 

io8t 

1629 
3000 
4176 
3380 
ib23 

2243 
5000 
2200 
4050 

2125 
3287 
220  t 
4200 

4200 
1038 
2733 

Ethiopia....... 

Fumcssia.,..., 

'Galatia 

|Hesp€ria,,..., 
Hispania  *...., 
|fndia„.„. 

Transatlantic 

Med.  and  Or. 
** 

■871 
tSSi 

4001 

549*^ 

Alexandria.,.. 
Alsatia.. 

Anchoria 

Armenia  ,„,,.. 
Assyria,,....,*, 

1872 

1 865 ' 
1S66 

5«^5 
3J«^ 
aaS9 

JI2S 
1  trhirH 

Australia  ..»..^ 

Ischia 

Belgravia„„.. 

Britannia 

Bolivia 

Caledonia ..... 
California.,,... 

Caslalia 

Circassia 

Italia..,,,, 

Justitia. „. 

1  Macedonia  ... 
jOlympia  ....... 

1  Ron  mania 

jScandinavia  ,* 
Scotia.. ,., 

City  of  Rome 
Columbia...... 

Devonia  ^ 

Dorion 

Sidonian  ...,,. 

Trinacria 

ITyrian ...,.,..., 
Utopia 

JS70     i^jffl 
1871      siojfl 
1S69      105M 
1871      ^Tiifl 

Elysia..,. 

jVictoria 1           ** 

1872 

am 

To  obviate  the  risk  of  colliaiion,*les8en  the  dangers  of  navigntiou  am 
ensure  fine  weather,  the  ownersj  of  the  Anchor  Line  have  adopted  Maura's 
sydtem  of  separate  steam  lane  routes  for  their  Atlantic  steami^hips^  wher^bj 
the  most  southerly  route  practicable  u  regularly  maintained  throughout  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  "  Furnessia/'  the  latest  addition-  to  the  fleet,  the  City  of  Rome 
excepted,  was  built  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  LaucaBhirei  England,  and  was, 
when  launched,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  England  save  the  **  Great 
Eastern.'*  She  has  since  been  surpassed  by  the  "City  of  Rome/'  "Scrvia," 
etc.  Her  dimeueiona  are  :  length,  445  feet ;  beam,  44  feet  G  inches  ;  depth 
of  hold,  34  feet  <i  inches;  her  regbtered  tonnage  i;!^  5,4% ;  gross  tonnagt^ 
6,500  tons;  and  her  dij^placenient  when  drawing  twenly-six  feet  of  water, 
9,900  tons.  She  is  brig-rigged,  and  has  two  funnels.  Her  engines  are  3  5<W 
horse-power.  The  diameter  of  the  propeller  u  20  feet  0  tncheii.  Tlt^ 
engine.^  fitted  with  Rogers'  patent  exhauster,  have  i^pccial  fii  *   , -•  ngj 

emergency  punipB  fur  pumping  in  ca^e  of  coHision  or  «cei«i^  jn  lias 

steam  steering-gear,  winches,  cranoa,  etc.,  and  her  hull  Is  divided  iiHo  nim€ 
water-tight  compartments, 

•The  date  uf  building  i*  (jivcn  when  known.     Tliosr  wIi»tisc  date  urLuiIdiii|p  !&  i»oi  A^iirrn 
hftve  been  built  wnce  1^73. 
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The  proineDade-deck,  which  stretches  from  nearly  amidships  to  the  stem 
of  the  steamer,  is  stirmouuted  by  a  deck-house,  of  which  one-half  is  utilized 
HS  a  D^mfortable  smoking-room.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  smoking* 
proora  is  a  stftirca^e  which  descends  to  the  music-  or  drawing-room  on  the  spar- 
deck.  The  walls  of  this  music-room  are  lined  with  panels  of  walnut  and 
&atiu-wood-  The  seats  around  the  apartment  are  upholstered  in  brown  morocco, 
and  around  the  staircase  leadifig  to  the  maindeck  are  ornamental  boxes 
filled  with  exotic  planU,  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  Broad  wood  piano  and 
a  3Ia»on  *&  Hamlin  or^an,  and  a  well-stocked  library,  A  broad,  airy  cor- 
ridor, lighted  and  ventilated  by  skylights  at  frequent  intervals,  leads  from 
the  music- room  art,  on  either  side  of  which  are  state-rooms  elegantly  and 
comfortably  fitted  up,  having  two  berths  and  a  sofa  in  each.  Descending 
from  the  music-room  by  a  broad  staircase  the  dining-saloon  is  reached.  The 
port'holes  of  this  saloon  are  hid  by  window-frames  with  stained  glass,  and 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  other  accessories  display  the  taste  and  elegance 
which  are  everywhere  evinced. 

The  dining-saloon  is  heated  by  steam,  furnished  from  two  Baltimore 
heaters  fitted  into  white  marble  mantels.  A  corridor,  similar  to  that  on  the 
spar-deck,  stretches  from  the  main  saloon  aft,  giving  access  on  both  sides  to 
-!  iiL^rooras,  which  are  each  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  four  persons. 
iiiie  are  two  state-cabins  furnished  with  special  magnificence,  which,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  berths  elsewhere  provided^  are  supplied  with  Parisian 
electro-plated  bedsteads. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  SxEAMsntp  Company,  1857,  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  enterprising  business  men  of  the  ancient  and  wealthy  city  of 
Bremen,  a  city  belonging  to  the  so-called  llansa-Bund,  or  commercial  con- 
federation of  German  free  cities,  whose  merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century 
*ent  their  ships  out  over  the  German  Ocean  and  up  the  Baltic,  and  gave  the 
fim  incentive  to  the  trade  of  northern  Europe,  which  they  controlled  for 
centariea.  True  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  the  inaugurators  of 
this  new  line  of  communication  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  determined 
to  offer  to  the  public  in  place  of  the  slow  and  uncertain  sailing-vessels,  by 
which  all  living  and  dead  freight  had  been  forwarded  from  the  port  of 
Bremen,  a  quick,  safe,  and  commodious  fleet  of  steamers. 

The  founders  of  the  line  were  sensible  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
Dew  undertaking,  it  w(^ld  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  management  with  a 
in!  iijg  regard  for  the  comfort,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the  passengers. 
1  J,  V  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  of  many  who  were  unable  to  com- 
preheud  the  grand  revolution  in  ocean  transportation  taking  place,  and  who 
would  not  intrus^t  their  lives  or  goods  on  these  new-fangled  arrangements 
driven  by  steam  and  moved  by  complicated  machinery,  liable,  as  they  be- 
lieved^  to  continual  derangement.  Founded  on  the  maxim  that  that  com- 
pany  serves  its  own  interest  best  that  server  the  public  best,  the  line,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  early  years  and  the  eager  competition  of  later  days, 
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grew  and  prospered.  Up  to  December,  1878,  the  steamers  of  this  compaoj 
had  made  two  thousand  fiv^  hundred  and  fourteen  Tojages  a^jroes  the  At* 
Jantic,  and  carried  more  than  six  hundred  and  eighty  thuusand  per^ont  over 
the  ocean.  Of  this  number  more  than  one  hundrerl  and  eight  thousand 
were  cahin  passengers,  all  of  whom  were  conducted  safely  and  well  over  iu 
stormy  sea.  This  is  a  record  few  steamship  line?  can  equal,  and  that  hardly 
any  can  excel. 

The  transatlantic  steamers  of  this  line,  thirty  in  number,  except  four  built 
on  the  Humber,  were  all  built  on  the  Clyde.  They  are  iron  screw  steamer? 
with  llush  decks,  built  according  to  the  English  Lloyd  rule.  Their  length 
on  an  average  is  3G0  feet  j  breadth  of  beam,  40  feet;  and  depth,  32  feet,  the 
length  being  about  nine  times  the  breadth.  Tonnage,  about  3,500  toni. 
They  are  provided  with  iron  decks»  and  seven  water-tight  compartments 
Their  draught  without  cargo  is  17  feet,  and  with  cargo  21  feet.  They  are 
brig-rigged,  spreading  14,0C*0  square  feet  of  sail,  carry  ten  iron  life-boaid,  2$ 
feet  long,  and  the  other  usual  applianeea  for  saving  life.  The  engines  of 
nearly  all  of  these  ships  are  of  the  compound  type.  The  screws  are  of  jron, 
with  four  blades  about  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  pitch  of  about  24 
feet.  The  larger  steamers  have  twelve  main  boilers,  with  two  furnaces  and 
one  auxiliarv,  and  the  average  speed  of  the  mail  steamers,  viz,:  •*NerV  ** 
"  Oder."  "  Mosel,"  **  Rhein,"  "  Main/*  '*  Donau,**  '*  Freser,*'  and  ♦*  Am. 
plying  between  Bremen  and  Xew  York,  is  stated  as  fourteen  and  ane-balf 
knots  per  hour. 

A  new  steamer,  called  the  **  Elbe,**  has  been  built  on  the  Clyde  and  placed 
on  the  line  between  Bremen,  Southampton,  and  Kew  York. 

The  "Elbe"  is  of  5»000  tons  measurement,  and  her  dimensions  are  420 
feet  in  length  by  45  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  40  feet  depth  of  hold.  She 
is  provided  with  seven  water-tight  compartments,  and  fitted  with  four  mitate^ 
the  fore  and  main-masts  square-riggedt  and  the  two  mizzen-masts  schooiier> 
rigged.  The  upper-deck  fore  and  aft  is  covered  oven  She  has  a  hurricane- 
deck  amidehips  1J<0  feet  long,  as  a  promenade-deck  for  first-cabin  passeu£ 
on  which  the  ladies*  cabin  is  placed  near  the  mainmast. 

The  *'  Elbe"  has  the  most  approved  steam  steering-gear,  operated  from  the 
wheel-house,  which  is  placed  under  the  bridge  and  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
hurricane-deck. 

Her  engines  are  of  6,000  horse-power,  indicated,  aad  consist  of  three  cyl* 
inders,  the  high-pressure  of  CO  inches  diameter,  and  the  two  low-pressure  ( 
8.>  inches  diameter  each,  and  guaranteed  to  obtain  a  speed  of  sixteen  ib!1 
an  hmir.     The  crew  is  IGO  all  told. 

The  '*  Mosel,"  from  »Sfjuthampton  for  New  York,  went  on  shore  near  ibe 
Lizard  in  a  thick  fog  and  calm,  August  U,  1882,  and  became  a  total  loit, 
breaking  up  about  September  4.  Her  six  or  seven  hundred  paaiH»igef)i 
and  the  mails  were  landed  by  the  steamer  "*  Rusetta*'  of  Falmimth  Her 
dimensions  were:  Length,  3(m  feet;  beam,  40  feet;  depth  of  haUl,  3A  feet* 
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Her  gross  tonnage  was  3,500,  and  her  bunkers  carried  1,000  tons  of  coaK 
She  was  full  brig-rigged,  had  eight  metallic  life-boat^  and  two  gig^,  and  her 
decb  were  of  Eaat  India  teak.  Her  original  machinery  was  powerful  and 
fine,  consisting  of  inverted  directacting  engines  of  800  horse-power,  nominal, 
with  the  capacity  of  working  up  to  2,500.  Bhe  had  two  cylinder,  72  inches 
in  iliameter,  with  5  feet  stroke*  The  boilers  were  six  in  nnmljer,  with  four 
furnaces  to  each.  The  "  Mo8er'  was  finely  furnished  throughout,  and  could 
accommodate  90  first-class,  126  second-class,  and  680  steerage  passengers, 
and  she  cost  a  little  over  ?500,000*  She  was  valued  at  $425,000.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  she  was  repaired  and  refitted  at  an  expense  of  ?r25,000.  Her 
hurricane'decks  and  turtle-backs  were  renewed,  and  the  second  cabin  was 
removed  to  the  main-deck  forward.  New  engine^  were  placed  in  her,  greatly 
exceeding  in  power  her  old  ones.  In  1875  a  memorable  crime  wa?  com* 
inittL»d  by  a  passenger  on  the  "  Mosel**  while  she  was  lying  in  Bremerhaven. 
A  case  of  dynamite  was  exploded  on  the  wharf,  sixty-eight  persons  being 
killed  and  thirty-three  severely  wounded.  The  vessel  was  but  little  injured. 
The  author  of  the  catastrophe,  W.  H.  Thomat^sen,  who  had  been  a  blockade 
runner  during  the  American  rebellion,  but  had  latterly  lived  in  Germany, 
was  tried  and  legally  put  to  death, 

Tbe  Leyland  Line.— This  line  has  a  large  fleet,  all  of  which,  except 
the  Boston  steamships,  run  to  Mediterranean  ports,  for  which  there  are  four 
departures  a  week.  The  steamers  of  this  line  bear  names  ending  with  the 
itler  "d/'  and  have  the  further  peculiarity  of  being  ranged  in  classes  ac* 
rding  to  the  letters  with  which  their  names  begin,  the  names  of  sister 
ships  always  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  Thus,  the  steamers  of  the 
Boston  service  are  always  spoken  of  as  the  '*  B*«"  and  the  "  I's/' — the  "  Ba- 
varian/' '^Batavian,"  "Bohemian,"  and  the  **  Istrien,''  "  Illyrieu;'  and 
"Jberien;* 

The  "Flavian,*'  repaired  in  Boston,  replaced  the  "Bohemian,"  lost,  in 
the  Boston  service  of  the  company.  The  disaster  which  overtook  her  ob- 
liged the  giving  up  temporarily  of  a  projected  line  to  Baltimore,  She  is 
diilerent  from  the  regular  boats  of  the  line  running  to  Boston^  being  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  large  four-masters,  of  lighter  draught,  and  of  greater 
beam  in  proportion  to  her  length,  which  is  335  feet  She  has  only  two 
masts.  Her  tonnage  is  about  1,400  by  measurement  She  is  finely  fitted,, 
and  has  comfortable  quarters  for  officers  and  crew.  Slie  was  built  at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne,  a  name  hardly  known  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  which 
has  the  greatest  iron  ehip^buiidiug  yard  in  the  world.  It  employs  seven 
thousand  men,  and  everything  is  done  on  the  premises.  The  iron  is  taken 
from  the  company's  mines  three  miles  up  the  river,  enters  the  yard  as  crude 
ore,  and  leaves  it  a  complete  steamship,  The  coal  is  mined  in  the  yard*  At 
Jarrow  there  are  three  monster  steamers  building  specially  for  the  Boston 
H*rvice  of  the  Leyland  Line,  an<l  they  will  propably  begin  running  in  the 
autumn  of  1882.     Two  are  called  the  **  Virginian"  and  the  '*  Valencian  \* 
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the  third  will  have  a  name  beginning  with  Y.  The  three  **  VV  mill  be 
steamers  of  5,0Q0  toui?  and  about  500  feet  long,  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
be  present  boatB,  but  resembling  them  in  build. 

[The  steamer  *'Bobemiau"  was  wrecked  in  Dunlough  Bay,  Fcbmary  6, 
188L  She  bailed  from  Boston  on  January  27,  1881,  for  Liverpool  aod 
went  ashore  on  the  Irish  coast  during  a  dreadful  storm.  Thirty*! wo  of  tboee 
on  board  were  drowned,  and  twenty-one  of  the  crew,  including  the  second 
officer,  saved.  Another  survivor  was  seen  on  a  rock,  separated  frutn  the 
mainland,  hut  all  eilorL>  to  rescue  him  failed.  Two  life-boats  were  capi^ized 
in  the  attempt. 

The  **  Bohemian'  was  fiAeen  years  old,  and  had  been  on  the  Leyland 
Line  five  years. 

The  Company  Gekerale  Tran8Ati.antique,  1862. — This  company, 
established  in  1862,  maintains  a  regular  line  between  Havre  and  Xew  York. 
It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  French  government  for  its  West  India  and 
New  York  and  Havre  lines ;  other  independent  services  are  not  subsidised. 
In  1880  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  French 
Government  for  its  line  between  Marseilles,  Algerian,  and  Tunisian  ports, 
and  a  small  subsidy  granted. 

The  company  has  lately  added  to  its  lines  a  new  weekly  line  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mci^sina,  Syracuse,  Malta,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fleet  of  the  company,  1881; 


Am^rique, 
France, , 

Labrador, 
Canada, 
Saint*  Germain 
P4rcir<f,. 

Saint*  Laurent 
Ville  dc  Paris, 
La^ytftte, 
Washington,  . 
Olindc  Rodrigucs, 
Saint'Stinon# . 
Ferdinand  de  Lcs 

Ville  dc  Nraneille, 
ViUc  de  Bor\lcauXi 
VlUe  de  Br^l, 
ViHc  de  :>aint  Na- 

taire,  * 

klombic. 


FOR   THE    ATLANTIC* 

Tonnage.    Horsepower 


-  4.50^ 

900 

-  4.500 

900 

.  4.5«> 

900 

.  4*500 

900 

•  3.650 

850 

•  3.300 

903 

.  3,400 

900 

*  3.300 

900 

.  3.400 

Soo 

.  3.400 

800 

.  3»ooo 

660 

.  3*000 

660 

.  i.ooj 

660 

3.000 

660 

,  2.600 

660 

.  1.^ 

660 

1,600 
2,800 
2,800 


660 
660 

660 


FOR  THE  MBDrriCRRANfiAK. 

TouTUkge,    Hone-r^wer 


MoTse,    .  itSoo 

Saint- August  in,        .  1,800 

Isaac  Pdrcirc, .        .  1,800 

AlKj-el'Kadcr,        .  j,8oo 

Cliarlcs-Quint,         .  1, 800 

Vi lie  de  Madrid,    .  i,Soo 

Villc  de  Barcclonc,  1,800 

Kl«^bcr,  .                 .  1,800 

Villc  d'Oran   .         .  1, 800 

Ville  dc  Bon^*  1. 800 

Afriquc,  8cx> 

Ajaccio,..  800 

Ba&lia,    .  Sdo 

Corse,  .  800 
lmmacu1£e  -  Cdncefv 

tion,  «        .        .  Soo 

LnuCettori,    .        «  SoO 

Mftr<ti:hal  Canmtiert,  800 
Mohatnroed  *  el  -  Sa- 

deck, ,  800 

Malvina.  Soo 

M  anoubi.j  x^ 


450 

450 
450 
4SO 

450 

450 
450 

4S<* 

250 
250 


250 
250 

250 
250 
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FOR  THE  ATLANTIC.  ^Continued.) 

.       FOR   THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

(Continued.) 

Tonnngc. 

Horse- power. 

Tonnage. 

Horse-power. 

Sainl-Domingue, 

.        Soo 

250 

Ville  de  Tanger       .        600 

200 

Venezuela,     . 

.        800 

250 

Dragut,  .         .         .        500 

150 

Alice,    . 

8ro 

100 

Musiapha-ben- Ismail,      500 

150 

Caravelle, .     . 

7CX5 

250 

1  La  Vallete,      .         .  •       500 

150 

Colomba, 

.        600 

200 

'   Insulaire,         .         .        400 

150 

Caraibe, 

600 
Tuc;. 

125 

Belle  Isle,      . 

.        150 

100 

RESERVES. 

TRANSI 

^ORT  STEAMERS. 

Guadeloupe,   .        .     1,600 

400 

Bixio,    . 

.      2,280 

250 

D6sirade,         .         .     1,400 

400 

Flachat, 

.      2,280 

250 

Lc  Chalelier, 

.      2.227 

250 

Fournel, 

.      2,000 

250 

SHIPS    BUILDING. 

Clapeyron,      . 

.      1,760 

180 

Provincia, 

.      1,700 

180 

Ville  de  Rome,        .     1,800 

450 

Martinique,    . 

.       1,600 

200 

Ville  de  Naples,      .     1,800 

450 

Picardic, 

.       1,500 

200 

Ville  de  New  York. 

The  "  Ville  de  New  York,"  now  building  at  Barrow-in-Furncss  for  the 
Company,  is  to  be  the  largest  steamship  that  has  entered  the  port  of  Havre. 
According  to  the  plans,  her  length  between  perpendiculars  will  be  460 
feet ;  depth  of  hold,  from  bottom  of  keel  to  spar-deck,  37  feet  6  inches. 
Her  beam  is  to  be  proportioned  with  her  draught,  which  cannot  exceed  23 
feet  in  depth  on  account  of  the  bar  or  entrance  on  the  river  Seine,  and  its 
breadth  is  to  be  50  feet.  In  her  length  she  is  to  be  divided  into  ten  water- 
tight compartments,  two  of  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  boilers,  which 
can  be  separated  in  case  of  emergency.  One-half  of  the  boiler-power  can 
be  used  without  stopping  the  vessel,  and  will  give  a  speed  of  almost  eleven 
knots.  A  water-tight  bottom,  which  is  to  extend  her  whole  length,  can  also 
be  used  for  ballasting  the  vessel  and  giving  her  uniform  draught,  and  a 
system  of  pumps  worked  by  steam  will  insure  her  speedy  and  adequate 
drainage.  The  "  Ville  de  New  York  "  will  have  four  masts  and  two  smoke- 
stacks. She  will  have  all  the  latest  improvements  and  most  recently 
devised  accommodations. 

There  are  to  be  four  decks  and  a  promenade-deck  extending  alongside  on 
top  of  the  main-deck,  and  supported  forward  by  stanchions.  This  one  will 
be  entirely  reserved  for  the  first  and  second-class  passengers.  No  sailors 
will  be  permitted*  on  it,  as  all  their  work  will  be  done  on  the  deck  below, 
which  is  also  to  be  used  by  the  third-class  passengers.  Forward  and  aft  on 
the  promenade-deck  there  are  to  be  two  turrets,  which  will  contain  the 
signal-fire  and  the  double  foot-bridge  for  the  officers  on  watch.  The  pilot- 
house, which  is  to  be  fitted  with  steam  steering-gear,  and  the  captain's  house 
will  be  located  here  too.    The  arrangements  for  the  crew  will  be  such  that 
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every  department  will  do  its  work  without  interfering  with  the  pnsseogers- 
The  officers'  rooms  will  be  situated  forward  under  cover,  so  aa  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  bridge,  where  they  have  to  be  on  watch,  and  the  engineers' 
berths  are  to  be  arranged  around  the  engine-room,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  go  on  deck. 

The  first-class  passengers*  saloon  and  cabins  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
ve&sel,  forward  of  the  machinery,  where  the  pitching  is  felt  least.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  cabiijs  will  contain  single  berths,  and  have  skylights  for  admit- 
ting air  in  all  weathers.  All  will  be  lighted  by  means  of  electricity.  The 
eecoud-cla«3  passengers  are  to  be  located  aft  of  the  mochmery,  and  third- 
class  at  the  end  of  the  first  class  cabins,  between  decks.  Splendidly  fur- 
nished dining-rooms,  saloons  and  reading-rooms  will  form  one  of  the  ve^el's 
attractions,  and  there  will  be  a  system  of  baths  and  all  arrangements  likely 
to  contribute  to  comfort* 

The  machinery  will  be  compound,  with  cylinders  set  one  above  the  other- 
Each  of  the  three  compound  engines  will  have  its  own  crank-shaft  and  con- 
denser. The  air  and  circulating  pumps  will  be  independent.  The  dx 
cylinders  will  have  a  stroke  of  5  feet  7  inches.  The  diameter  of  high- 
pressure  cylinders  will  be  35 J  inches,  and  that  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
75  inches.  The  whole  condensing  surface  will  be  10,300  feet,  and  eveiy  one 
of  the  circulating  pumps  will  be  able  to  supply  at  full  speed  250  gallons  of 
water  per  second. 

The  boilers  supplying  the  steam  to  the  main  engine  will  have  in  all  36 
furnaces,  with  a  fire  surface  of  21,600  square  feet;  besides,  there  will  be  a 
large  donkey  boiler,  with  two  furnaces  having  550  square  feet  of  fire  surface, 
for  supplying  steam  to  the  hoisting  engines,  donkey-pumps,  and  other  Bteam 
apparatus.  The  main  boilers  will  carry  a  steam-pressure  of  90  poiinda  ptr 
square  inch,  and  the  power  of  the  engines,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  estimated  at 
7,000  horse-power  on  trial,  giving  a  speed  of  10  J  knots. 

The  National  Steamship  Compaky,  1803. — The  year  in  which  thii 
line,  between  Boston,  New  York  and  Liverpool,  was  started  was  a  most  nn* 
promising  one  for  the  inauguration  of  such  a  commercial  enterprise,  as  it  wna 
the  year  in  which  commercial  meu  in  the  Northern  States  were  distracted 
with  apprehensions  for  the  future  of  the  Union,  and  when  trade,  except  in 
war  material,  was  practically  at  a  stand-still.  Such  was  the  period,  how- 
ever, chosen  by  a  little  knot  of  far-seeing  commercial  men  in  Liverpool  for 
commencing  the  operations  of  the  National  Steamship  Company.  Tiiey 
have  been  more  than  justified  by  the  result,  and  their  success  is  al  once  a 
testimony  to  their  pluck  and  commercial  foresight. 

The  National  Steamship  Company  was  the  first  and  for  some  years  U10 
only  steamship  company  trading  across  the  Atlantic  between  Liverpool  and 
the  United  States,  established  upon  the  principle  of  a  limited  aetarity, 
that  is  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  its  steamers  for  safety,  and  such  expedi- 
tion en  the  voyage  as  is  consistent  with  safe  navigation.  And  as  an  additional 
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guaraotee  fur  safety,  the  company  lakes  upon  itself  the  entire  iDsurance  of 
each  of  its  steamers,  and  a  considerable  gum  per  annum  is  distributej  be- 
tween the  captaia  and  officers  of  each  steamer,  aa  a  bonug,  provided  that 
their  vessel  h  navigated  free  of  accident.  The  efficacy  of  these  regulations 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  although  the  National  Line  has  carried  ntarly 
650,0<-H)  passengers,  not  a  single  passenger  has  been  lost  from  accident  of 
the  seas,  and  though  it  was  started  with  a  capital  of  £700,000,  in  one  of  its 
recent  years  its  gross  earnings  exceeded  that  amount,  and  it  has  not  only 
paid  good  dividends  during  the  years  of  its  existence,  but  has  accumu- 
lated an  insurance  fund  of  over  £200,000,  while  iu  property  in  1677  was 
valued  at  £1,200,000,  and  must  now  have  increased  to  more  than  double 
the  original  capital.  From  the  start  the  directors  hud  to  face  the  fact  that 
it  could  expect  no  assistance  from  mail  subsidies,  and  that  it  had  to  compete 
with  formidable  rivals.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should  strike 
out  a  line  for  itself,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  line  should  consist  of  ships 
not  built  for  great  speed,  but  capable  of  carrying  large  cargoes  without  in« 
terfering  with  comfortable  arrangements  for  passengers.  This  was  the 
model  adopted,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  policy  of  th6  company 
was  a  wise  one.  The  result  is  that  to-day  the  vessels  of  the  National  Com- 
pany are  among  the  largest  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  traffic. 

The  company  commenced  its  operations  iu  1863  with  three  of  the  largest 
Teasels  then  afloat,  vLz.,  the  iron  screw  steamships  "  Louisiana,*'  "  Virginia/' 
and  "  Pennsylvania'*  respectively,  of  a  gross  tonnage,  one  of  3,000  and  two  of 
3,500  tons  each*  The  following  year  the  fleet  was  increased  to  six  vessels 
by  the  addition  of  the  **  Erin,**  "Queen,'*  and  '*  Helvetia,*'  each  of  a  larger 
tonnage  than  the  pioneer  vessels,  with  which  number  a  weekly  service  was 
commenced.  After  two  years'  trading  this  fleet  proved  insufficient,  and  two 
other  vessels^ — the  *'  England,"  of  4,900  tons  and  600  horse-power,  and  the 
"Denmark,"  of  3,724  tons  and  350  horse-power — was  added  to  the  line  in 
1865.  In  1868  the  ''Italy,"  of  4,169  tons  and  500  horse-power,  built  and 
engioed  by  Messrs.  John  Elder,  of  Glasgow,  became  one  of  the  National 
liners.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Italy"  wa9  the  first  Atlantic  steam- 
Aip  in  whkh  eti^ines  upon  the  compound  principle  vfcre  used.  In  1869  the 
**  Holland/'  of  3,847  tons  and  350  horse-power,  was  added  to  the  line.  The 
company  signalized  its  increasing  prosperity  in  the  year  1871,  by  adding  to 
tbe  line  two  of  the  largest  steamships  then  afloat  (the  **  Great  Eastern"  ex- 
cepted) in  the  "Egypt,"  of  4,070  tons,  and  the  **  Spain,"  of  4,512  tons.  The 
**  Egypt"  is  455  feet  long  and  44  feet  beam,  and  the  "Spain,"  440  feet  long 
and  43  feet  beam.  Each  of  these  vessels  has  frequently  made  the  passage 
from  Queenstown  to  Sandy  Hook  in  nine  days.  In  1872  the  '*  Canada,"  of 
4,276  tons,  and  the  "Greece,"  of  4,310,  were  added  to  the  line.  At  the 
present  time  (1882)  its  fleet  consists  of  the  following  vessels : 
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Name, 


Built,   H.K   Tons. 


Spaio., !  1S71  I  6c» 

Egypt I  1S71    600 

England.. ......„*.„  1S65    600 

TlieQ«een„.., „ '  1S64    450 

Hclveiia .|  18G4    5CJ0 

Erin.. ,[  1864  I  500, 


1 


Namjl 


Built.   IL  P.  Ton*. 


4,871      Canada.. 1S72  I  450  ,  4,276  | 

5,089   I  Greece „ 1872  !  450    4,jio  | 

4,9110   I  France.... JS66  |  450    4,2^1 

4,471      Holland , ,,„,.-  •^'         '       ^  *^47 

4,588  j    Denuiaik.,.,*  ,**„.„„.,  ~24 

4o77  K  Italy .......^ j  i  ^-^    ^.j^i, 


I 


Comprising  twelve  of  the  largest  &teamers  (belonging  to  one  corapany)  iii^ 
the  Atlantic  passenger  service,  capable  of  accommoclating  1,200  cabiu  and 
15,000  steerage  passengers.  With  this  fleet  a  weekly  service  is  maintained,! 
one  vessel  startiug  from  Liverpool  every  Wednesday  and  another  for  Xew 
York  every  Saturday.  In  addition  there  is  a  special  weekly  service  maii>* 
tained  between  Loudon  and  New  York^  in  which  six  vesseU  of  the  company 
are  engaged, 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign  the  "  England"  and  **  QuctD*'; 
were  chartered  by  the  government  as  transports,  and  continued  io  fervicel 
until  the  close  of  the  campaign.  They  made  the  shortest  run  of  any  of  tiioi 
transports  between  Liverpool  and  Bombay,  and  the  "  Queen**  steamed  boiDO 
from  Bombay  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  forty-mne^ 
days,  which  was  claimed  as  the  shortest  time  ever  made  by  that  route. 

Four  of  the  company's  steamships — the** Egypt,"  ** Spain,"  "England," I 
and  **  France'* — were  engaged  in  the  year  1879  to  convey  troops  U^  Soulli] 
Africa,  and  the  present  year  the  *' Holland,"  "France,"  **  Italy/*  mshA 
**  Greece*'  were  employed  to  take  troops  to  Egypt.  The  *' Holland**  mailed 
frotn  Loudon  on  the  1st  of  August  with  a  portion  of  the  Uousehold  cavalry^ 
and  by  special  request  vf  Her  Majesty  passed  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
she  yvm  vij^ited  by  the  Prince  and  Priucess  of  Wales  and  their  daughUfi^ 
who  boarded  her  from  the  Royal  yacht  '*  Osborne." 

On  the  9th  the  "  Greece,"  coramauded  by  Captain  W*  Pearce,  aailtKl  from! 
Southampton,  having  liad  the  honor  of  receiving  four  royal  visits  during 
the  day.     She  had  on  board  246  horses  and  about  oOO  officers  and  wen  of  J 
the  5tb  Dragoon  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pope* J 
The  first  distinguis^hed  visitor  to  arrive  on  board  the  steamer  was  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who,  with  his  suite,  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  vessel  and  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troop?,  and 
expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied.     Shortly  afterwards  his  Uoyal  High- 
nesH  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  suite  paid  a  vifeit  to  the  "Greece/*  and 
atU*r  a  thoroughly  oflicial   cxaminatiou   of  the   provision   made   for  the 
officers,  men  and  horses,  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction.    About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rrince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by 
the  three  Princesses,  Louise,  Victoria,  and  ^laud,  and  the  two  royal  midrU««,  | 
Princo  M^'tfi  Vtc'tir  imil  Prujtr  ( Jeorge  (kfAViiLv  ,  nut  r*iiiriHji  fr^.ti.  :lif 
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two  years'  cruise  round  the  world),  aud  Miss  Knollys,  went  on  board  the 
"  Greece,"  inspecting  with  much  interest  every  portion  of  the  fine  vessel, 
their  examination  even  extending  to  the  lower  decks  of  the  vessel,  where  the 
horses  ^re  carried.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  most  particular  in  examin- 
ing minutely  all  the  fitting  and  accommodation  for  the  men  and  horses,  and 
was  especially  enthusiastic  in  her  commondation  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
vessel.  Immediately  after  their  departure  the  royal  yacht  **  Alberta"  was 
sighted,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  arriving  from  (1-borne  House,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  attended 
by  seteral  ladies,  was  received  on  board  the  *' Greece"  by  Admiral  Ryder 
and  Captain  Brookes.  The  Queen,  who  evinced  the  livelie>t  interest  in  the 
fitting  out  of  the  transport,  was  n)U(rh  i)leased  with  her  vi^it,  and  before 
Her  Majesty  left  the  steamer,  several  oliicers  who  were  going  on  active 
service  in  the  East  were  presented  to  her  in  the  saloon. 

The  steamships  of  this  line  have  been  constructed  by  the  most  celebrated 
builders  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  of  great  strength  aud  power  and  of 
beautiful  model,  enabling  them  to  make  regular  passages  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  They  are  built  entirely  of  iron  and  steel  (except  the  merely 
decorative  parts),  and  divided  into  water-tight  aud  fire-proof  compartments, 
with  steam  pumping,  hoisting,  and  steering-gear,  and  provided  with  fire 
extinguishers,  improved  sounding  apparatus,  and  generally  found  through- 
out in  everything  calculated  to  add  to  their  safety,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  passengers,  heretofore  unattained  at  sea. 

The  saloons  are  some  of  them  150  feet  in  length,  and  are  particularly 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  state-rooms,  all  on  the  main-deck,  are 
exceptionally  large,  light,  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  throughout  with 
every  requisite  to  make  the  ocean  passage  a  comfortable  and  easy  one. 
Pianos,  ladies'  saloons,  both  on  deck  and  below ;  gentlemen's  smoking-room, 
and  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  bath-rooms,  are  provided.  The  cuisine  is  of  the 
very  highest  order. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  th6  construction  of  the  steamers  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  steerage  passengers,  the  accommodation  being 
unsurpassed  for  airiness  and  room,  light,  good  ventilation,  and  general 
arrangements. 

The  steamers  have  covered-in  decks  over  their  whole  length,  allowing 
passengers  in  good  weather  an  unobstructed  length  of  promenade,  and 
affording  in  bad  weather  a  complete  protection  from  wet  aud  exposure, 
while  allowing  spacious  room  for  exercise.  The  deck  ^ace  is  over  400  feet 
in  length,  and  from  42  to  45  feet  wide. 

The  sleeping  apartments  arc  well  lighted,  warmed,  and  comfortable,  the 
height  between  decks  being  greater  than  in  most  steamers.  Married 
couples,  with  their  young  children,  are  berthed  by  themselves ;  single  men 
and  women  in  separate  rooms,  apart  from  each  other.  During  the  day  all 
can  associate  together  and  mess  at  the  same  table.     Stewardesses  are  in 
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to  every  pjyiwsetiger.  ■ 

From  the  lie<^itjniMg  ol"  \is  iJ|Jc:riiLiua^  it  hiis  been  tliu  fccUlcd    ;  f^ 

the  c*>mpany  to  tniike  the  safety  of  the  puifsengerg  ils  Hn*l  con-  >  tti, 
ami  the  epeed  i«f  the  pasaitge  the  second.  It  ts  the  uniform  pmctice  of  tlie 
innnagerii  to  require  from  each  ciiplnin  ii  calling  chart,  iihowinjf  hb  cnitir** 
out  unci  home,  tiie  iiistructioDS  being  thut  he  U  never  to  go  higher  Umti  a 
eertala  luie  ol  latitude  with  the  ideu  of  getting  a  i«bgrter  mailing  liDe.  Thcftc 
charts  are  regularly  examined  and  filed.  The  articles  in  the  CoiajganyV 
Hook  of  Insitruftionrii  on  these  matteriJ  are  aa  follows:  **  Durrug  the  ioc 
months,  thiit  i*  to  say,  from  the  ls*t  of  February  UDlil  the  3Ut  of  Augiuft* 
incliis^ive,  the  commanders  will  shape  their  coursed  so  far  soulli  At  wilt  in 
their  judgmenti*  avoid  danger  from  field  ice-bergs.  Betweea  lh«  above 
dates  they  arc  not  to  cros9  the  region  of  the  bank^  higher  tlian  43^  North 
Latitude  on  the  outward  passages  (easterly),  and  not  higher  tMmn  42** 
^orth  Latitude  on  the  homeward  (westerly)  passages.  From  the  l«t  of 
September  until  the  ♦list  of  January,  inclusive,  the  banks  are  to  be  crg«8ed 
at  a  safe  distance  south  of  the  Virgin  rocks. 

**  The  commanders,  while  using  every  diligence  to  eecure  a  epeedy  voyiige^ 
are  prohibited  from  running  any  risk  whatever  that  might  result  in  acri* 
dent  to  their  ships.  They  must  ever  bear  in  niiud  tliat  the  safety  uf  the 
ships  and  the  lives  and  property  on  board  is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  that 
shall  govern  them  in  the  navigation  of  their  ahips,  and  no  supposed  gain  in 
expedition  or  saving  of  time  on  the  voyage  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of 
accidents.  The  Company  desires  to  establish  and  maintain  the  reputatioti 
of  the  steamers  for  safety,  and  expect  such  expedition  on  their  voyage  n&  \m 
consistent  with  safe  navigation." 

From  the  soundness  of  the  positions  it  has  taken  and  the  jioUcy  it  lift* 
pursued,  it  u  not  too  much  to  prophesy  from  its  past  an  equally  pro§peroiw 
future, 

TiiK  Williams  it  Guion  liiXE,  18C6. — ^Thi?^  line  was  established  io  Au- 
gust, 1860.  It  was  originally  the  Black  Star  Line  of  packet-shii^s^  whieb 
were  run  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  for  twenty-four  years,  carrying  soine 
sixty  thousand  passengers  yearly,  and  never  losing  a  ship  or  a  life  by  acci- 
dent. From  186G,  when  the  steamship  line  was  established^  to  1^73  the  Uihs 
run  dx  steamers,  each  making  eight  round  trips  per  year,  carrying,  on  an 
average,  sir  hundred  passengers  to  New  York  and  one  hundred  fn>m  New 
York  each  trip,  maWug  seven  hundred  pai^'nger»  per  round  trip,  or  a  total 
per  year  of  tbirty*three  thousand  six  hundred,  and  a  grand  total  of  pu^ 
(leugers,  between  186G  and  1873,  of  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thotiaajsd* 
In  January,  18G8,  the  **Chicitgo/'  of  this  line,  ran  ashore  near  Qaeeoslowii 
and  became  a  total  wreck,  all  hamls  being  saved.  Since  then  the  "Col- 
orado" was  run  into  in  the  Mersey,  and  six  passengers  jumped  ovariioardaad 
were  drowned.     All  the  othera  were  saved. 
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In  August,  186G,  the  iron  screw  steamer  "Manhattan"  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool for  New  York,  bein^;  the  |)ioneer  of  the  company's  new  fleet.  The 
"Minnesota/'  "  Nebraska,"  "  (\ilorado,"  "  Idaho,"  "  Nevada,"  "  Wisconsin," 
and  "  Wyoming,"  named  for  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  each 
of  about  three  thousand  tons,  and  built  of  iron  specially  for  the  line,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  In  LSTo  the  "  Montana,"  of  tljree  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons,  was  added,  and  in  1^74  the  "Dakota,"  a  sister  ship.  The  incor- 
porate name  of  the  coaipany  is  the  "  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company,"  but  it  is  best  known  as  the  "Guion  Line." 

The  "Alaska,"  the  latest  addition  to  the  Guion  Line,  arrived  in  New  York 
on  her  first  trip,  after  a  prolonged  and  stormy  passage,  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  — ,  having  left  (iueenstown  Tuesday,  November  1,  during  a 
severe  storm,  which  during  the  night  turned  into  a  complete  hurricane. 
The  steam  steering-gear  gave  way,  as  also  did  the  hand-gear,  which  com- 
pelled a  stop  for  ten  hours  to  repair  the  damage.  The  next  day  a  small 
steam-pipe  broke,  which  filled  the  engine-room  with  steam  and  obliged  the 
engineers  to  leave  their  posts  and  put  out  the  fires.  It  was  only  a  water- 
pipe  used  to  lessen  the  noise  of  escaping  steam,  but  it  caused  great  incon- 
venience and  obliged  them  to  work  up  to  sixty-five  pounds  of  steam  only, 
when  the  vessel  is  capable  of  working  under  one  hundred.  An  average  of 
sixteen  knots  an  hour  was  made,  but  it  is  expected  the  "Alaska"  will  make 
regularly  eighteen  and  one-half  knots  an  hour  and  record  four  hundred  and 
forty  miles  a  day.  She  made  four  hundred  and  two  miles  one  day  with  only 
sixty-five  pounds  of  steam. 

Mr.  Guion,  accompanied  by  a  nuinber  of  personal  friends  and  members 
of  the  press,  went  down  the  bay  in  a  special  tender  to  meet  the  steamship. 
When  the  tender  was  off  Staten  Island  the  huge  ship  was  sighted  steaming 
through  the  Narrows  decked  gayly  with  flags,  floating  the  national  ensign 
at  the  fore  and  the  flag  of  the  royal  naval  reserve  at  the  stern.  When  oflT 
quarantine  the  "  Alaska  "  dropped  her  anchor,  and  the  health-oflScer,  with 
those  who  had  gone  down  to  inspect  her,  went  on  board. 

As  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  stream  she  presented  a  fine  appearance, 
hut  only  when  on  board  of  her  could  one  get  an  idea  of  her  size.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  of  the  "Alaska"  are :  Length,  520  feet ;  breadth,  50  feet  6 
inches;  depth,  40  feet  7  inches  to  .upper-deck,  or  4^S  feet  7  inches  to  prom- 
enade-deck. Her  gross  tonnage  is  8,000  tons.  The  engines  are  of  the  com-  x 
pound  inverted,  direct  acting  three-cylinder  type.  The  high-pressure  cyl 
inder  68-inch  diameter,  and  the  two-ton  pressure  cylinders  100  inches  diam- 
eter each,  with  a  stroke  of  (5  feet.  Steam  is  supplied  by  boilers  of  the  usual 
cylindrical  form  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds.  The  indicated  horse-power  is 
about  1,000.  The  "Alaska"  has  two  smoke-stacks  and  four  masts,  barque- 
rigged.  There  are  altogether  seven  decks.  The  first,  or  promenade-deck, 
extends  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  vessel,  excepting  the  parts  in 
the  bow  and  stern  forming  the  "  turtle."     The  second  deck  is  an  open  one. 
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AloDg  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  along  the  middle  are  the  quarters  for  the 
officers  and  engineers  and  a  number  of  state-rooms  for  intermediate  passen- 
gers. In  the  third  or  main-deck  accommodations  are  provided  for  three 
hundred  £^nd  forty  first-class,  sixty  second-class,  and  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen steerage  passengers.  This  deck,  amidships,  is  taken  up  entirely  by  the 
state-rooms  and  dining-saloons  for  first-class  passengers.  The  entrance  to 
the  main  saloon  is  by  a  spacious  stairway  from  the  second  deck,  and  u 
handsomely  arranged.  The  main  saloon  is  50  feet  wide  and  64  feet  long, 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  for  280  people.  The  ceiling  is  9  feet  high,  but  a 
cupola  of  stained  glass,  23  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  makes  the  centre  of 
the  main  saloon  20  feet  high.  The  sides  of  the  saloon  are  finished  in  hard 
woods,  with  panels  of  maple,  teak,  satin,  and  oak  inlaid.  The  upholstery  is 
in  blue  Utrecht  velvet.  Near  the  saloon  is  the  ladies'  cabin,  upholstered 
with  rich  brocaded  tapestry,  with  sofas  well  arranged  for  comfort  and  ease. 
Communicating  with  this  room  are  the  ladies'  bath-rooms,  which  are  com- 
plete in  every  particular.  The  main  saloon  and  smoking-room  is  28  feet 
wide  and  24  four  feet  long.  It  is  floored  in  parquetry.  There  are  four 
bath-rooms  on  the  main-deck,  as  well  as  lavatories  at  convenient  places. 
The  fourth  deck  is  devoted  to  steerage  passengers,  and  will  accommodate 
one  thousand  persons.  The  fifth  deck  is  used  entirely  for  cargo.  The 
"Alaska"  is  fitted  with  steam-windlass,  steam  steering-gear,  steana-winches, 
and  all  the  most  improved  appliances  for  navigation  and  for  promoting  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  There  are  electric  bells  communicating  with  the 
chief  steward's  olfiee  throughout  the  ship,  and  she  is  fitted  with  Swan's 
electric  lights. 

The  Old  Dominion  ^Steamship  Company  (1867)  succeeded  the  X.Y. 
and  Va.  S.  S.  Co.,  which  ran  the  route  previous  to  the  Civil  AVar. 

The  .service  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  now  embraces  t^^^ 
following  linos  oi'  passenger  travel:  Main  Line — New  York  to  Norfolk. 
Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  Va.  Norfolk 
Division — Norfolk  to  Old  Point  Comfort  (Fortress  Monroe),  Hampton, 
Newport  News,  Smithiield,  Yorktown,  Matthews,  Gloucester,  and  Cherry- 
stone, Va.  North  Carolina  Division — Elizabeth  City  to  Washington, ^u^l^ 
Creek,  Makeley's,  Newherne,  and  Kiverdale,  N.  C. ;  Washington,  N.  C,  to 
Greenville  and  Tarboro,  N.  C,  etc.  Delaware  Division — New  York  to 
Lewes,  Delaware;  Franklin  City,  Va.,  to  Chincoteague,  Va.,  etc.  ^^'^^ 
Point  Division— New  York  to  West  Point,  Va. ;  freight  only. 

The  line  commenced  with  three  steamers  of  less  than  :.),000  tons  burthen 
combined.     The  following  named  are  its  present  fleet : 

The  "  Pioanoke,"  iron  propeller,  freight  and  passengers,  2,:>54  tons,  N^^ 
York. 

The  "Guyandotte,"  iron  propeller,  of  the  same  class  and  build  as  the 
"  Roanoke." 
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The  "Old  DomiDion,"  iron  side-wheel  steamship,  freight  and  passeoj^ers, 
2,222  tons. 

The  "  Wyanoke,"  iron  side-wheel  steamship,  freight  and  passengers,  2,068 
tons. 

The  "  Richmond,"  iron  propeller,  freight  and  passengers,  1,436  tons. 

The  "  Manhattan,"  iron  propeller,  freight  and  passengers,  1,400  tons. 

The  "  Breakwater,"  iron  propeller,  freight  and  passengers,  1,110  tons. 

The  **  Rapidan,"  wooden  side-wheel,  freight,  8G8  tons. 

Steamer  **  Widgeon,"  Svvilt,  master. 

Steamer  "  Transfer."  ^ 

The  "  Northampton,"  wooden  side-wheel,  freight  and  passengers,  GOO  tons. 

The  "  Accomack."  wooden  side-wheel,  freight  and  passengers,  434  tons. 

The  "  Shenandoah,"  wooden  side-wheel. 

The  "  Luray,"  wooden  side-wheel. 

The  "  Newberne,"  iron  propeller,  freight  and  passengers,  400  tons. 

The  "  Pamlico,"  wooden  propeller,  252  tons. 

And  about  2,000  tons  in  barges,  propellers,  lighters,  etc.,  or  about  20,000 
tons  in  all. 

The  passenger  accommodations  of  the  Old  Dominion  steamships  are  of 
the  most  comfortable  and  superb  character ;  the  saloons  are  substantially 
and  elegantly  furnished,  the  tables  well  supplied,  and  in  fact  they  are  want- 
ing in  nothing  calculated  to  make  a  tHp  upon  them  desirable  and  pleasant. 
During  the  Company's  career  of  fifteen  years  not  a  single  life  eninisted  to  its 
care  has  been  lost  Through  the  worst  storms  and  series  of  marine  disasters 
these  steamships  have  always  passed  in  perfect  safety. 

The  movement  of  freights  northward  by  this  line  consists  of  the  products 
of  mine,  field  and  forest — ores,  marble,  granite,  logs,  lumber,  and  their 
products,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  and  every  variety  of  produce,  fish, 
oysters,  etc. 

South-bound — All  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Beside  points  immediately  reached  by  steamers,  intimate  rail  connections 
exist  with  all  parts  of  the  South,  South-west  and  West,  and  freights  and 
passengers  transferred  to  and  from  the  same. 

An  almost  daily  line  is  maintained.  During  August,  1882,  forty-five 
arrivals  of  this  Company's  boats  were  entered  in  New  York.  They  prob- 
ably handle,  agents  of  the  Company  say,  as  great  a  volume  of  business  in 
tons  as  any  other  Company,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  in  this  country. 

The  "  Roanoke  "  and  **  Guyandotte,"  of  1,355  tons  each,  built  at  Roach's 
ship-yard,  Chester,  Pa.,  are  two  iron  screw  steamships  of  a  very  superior 
character.  The  dimensions  are:  Length,  270  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  41 
feet ;  depth  of  hold  from  base  line,  26  feet,  9  inches.  The  steamers  were 
built  under  the  special  inspection  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
American  Shipmasters'  Association,  and  are  classed  for  twenty  years  in  the 
"Record  of  American  Shipping."     They  are  supplied  with  water-tight  bulk- 
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hemh,  and  have  every  niiplmuce  for  the  safety  aud  CDiufurt  of  ptts^DgeA 

There  are  three  decks  and  a  harncnQe-deck.     Exec^Ueut  accotfimodatiafl 

are  supplied  for  100  cabin   paasengerd,  siate-roonm  for  which   arc  of  lai^fl 

size  and    elegantly  uplioUtered  and    appointed,  having   a]t    moderD   coH 

veaienccs*     Tbe  saluun^  are  Buitihed  in  a  elioiee  variety  of  hard  wood^,  i^ljH 

^andftoiuely  upholgtered  and  furuii»hed.     Thorough  venlilntion  is  supjiltcH 

Bod  everything  done  whieli  experleDee  can  suggest  to  make  thei^e^tc^jimshtfl 

among  the  best  in  the  rousting  trade.     They  ba%*e  compound  etigtoe^,  i(H 

high-pre^ure  cylinder*  being  38  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  It>n'*pr€^ii^| 

74  inches.    The  length  of  stroke  of  the  pUton  is  41  feet.    Four  steel  boile^B 

lo  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet  long,  and  lestM  to  carry  1K»  pounds  of  «te«ni, 

insure  a  good  rate  of  &i>eed.  ^ 

The  Whitr  Star  Line.  1870.— The  White  *^tar  Liue  iras  origioalfl 

■|ompo§ed  of  a  fleet  of  fast  saiUu;^  American  clipper-shipf,  by  the  '*  C'  .9 

Ibf  the  Sea?,"  *'  Blue  Jacket/'  "  While  Star/'  **  i^halimar/*  etc,  ^  .:    |H 

Australia.     To  thi^  line  Mee^n?.  Imray  &  Co.  succeedtxl,  and  still  eiirnr^l 

on  with  fast  vessek^  built  of  iron.  ^M 

In  1870  the  e^tabli^hni(nt  of  the  line  of  steamships  taking  thia  ^ame  wfl^ 

claimed  a»  a  new  departure  in  ocCan  bteam^bip  management*     The  shipa  or 

the  line  differed  in  model,  internal  arrangements,  and   ci^uipmenl  from  all 

their  predecessors.     They  were  dei^igned  to  combine  the  bigbejit  f^p^ed  nith 

unprecedented  comfort  and  convenience  for  passengers. 

Nautical    critics  are   conservative,  and   look  with   great  di«tru^t    uj 
marked  innovations  in  naval  construction,  and  these  ves^cU  weir  the  aubjc 
of  unfavorable  coronientjs.     They  might  ilo  for  .summer  pa*s«ge$i,  but  doiil 
were  expressed  whether  they  would  endure  tlic  ten  of  n  North  Alljint 
winter.     It  wa^  an  innovatioti  that  the  ves^U  of  the  line  should  be  boili  \ 
Belfast  instead  of  upon  the  Clyde,  tbe  stiptilation  being  that  the  ^hijii*  wer~ 
to  be  constructed  of  strength,  sisse  and  power  to  equal,  if  not  Burpu*?, 
thing  Uj)ou  the  Mersey.    The  builders  were  not  limited  by  oontract,  hi| 
left  to  fulfill  the  general  instructions  given.    When  the  flrsit  s        V     *  ti 
line  were  brought  to  Liverpool   from   Belfast  they  created  a  jouj 

and  became  the  »4ubject  of  comment  and  observation.     Events  have  pniTe 
that  the  builderi*  reached  a  high  degree  of  speed  and  saft*ty,  ntid  that 
steamships   Imve   been   belter  able   to  cope  with  the  winter  $tornif  of 
Atlantic.     For  ten  years,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the  steamiiihi|id  i>f 
White  Star  Line  have  lived  down  adverse  criticism.    The  bc«t  evidi^iK^  i 
the  value  of  the  in»proVemenU  introduced  by  the  White  Star  Com|muy 
that  they  have  been  adopted  by  rival  lines.     The  White  8tar  steamer*  ranj;^ 
frtjm  ;j  J0(»  to  5,000  tons,  and  are  among  the  largest  iu  tbe  world,     Tli4>l 
are  built  with  regard  to  strength  no  le^  ihati  speed,  and  eonHructed  on  _._, 
floating-tube  principle,  with  seven  water-tight  and  fire-prtHjf  iron  bulkheadf 
They  are  .Jeered  by  i*team,  and  have  tbe  principal  .*<aloon  and  etate^r 
amiddhips.     A  complete   inspection    by  the  i*ommanding   officer  ia   i 
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before  every  voyage,  when  the  meu  are  put  through  a  boat-service  drill  and 
a  drill  in  defense  of  fire,  which  is  repeated  once  or  twice  at  sea  on  each 
voyage.  The  discipline  is  as  pronounced  as  on  board  ships  of  the  royal 
navy.  From  February  to  July,  when  the  ice  is  drifting  with  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  White  Star  vessels  are  navigated  by  a  southerly  track,  and  vice 
verm  from  August  to  January.  When  the  ice  has  drifted,  and  the  northern 
parallels  are  clear  of  ice  and  fog,  the  boats  take  the  northern  track. 

The  average  passages  of  the  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line,  both  ways 
between  Queenstown  and  New  York,  have  been  under  9  days,  and  many 
passages  have  been  under  8  days.  In  July,  1875,  the  "Gorniania"  made 
the  passage  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  7  days,  2^^  hours,  7  min- 
utes, and  the  return  passage  in  August  in  7  days,  22  hours,  8  minutes. 
The  "Adriatic'*  and  "Baltic"  have  made  pass-ages  un<ier  8  <lays,  and 
in  February,  1870,  the  "Germania"  eclipsed  herself  and  all  other  vessels 
of  the  line  by  steaming  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  in  7  days,  15 
hours,  17  minutes,  having  traversed  2,894  knots,  equal  to  15  8  knots  per 
hour  for  the  entire  passage.  In  1877  tiie  "  Gcrmania''  made  the  passage  in 
7  days,  11  hours,  27  minutes.  The  "Britannia"  nnule  the  pa>s{«ge  in  7 
days,  10  hours,  53  minutes. 

A  passenger  describing  these  vessels  says  of  them  : 

"  In  their  internal  arrangements  the  White  Star  ships  are  even  more 
strikingly  a  'new  departure'  in  steamship  architecture  than  in  their  model. 
The  main  saloon,  instead  of  being  at  the  stern,  and  hemmed  in  by  state- 
rooms, making  a  long,  narrow,  badly-lighted  apartment,  is  placed  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  vessel,  and  extends  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  grand 
hall,  75  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  lighted  not  only  by  the  ample  skylights, 
but  by  large  windows  at  the  sides.  A  broad  staircase,  well  lighted  by  night 
and  day,  leads  to  the  saloon,  where  there  is  ample  room  for  dining  two 
hundred  persons,  giving  to  each  diner  his, or  her  own  seat,  not  of  undefined 
capacity  on  a  settee,  but  a  chair  with  revolving  seat,  which  is  kept  at  every 
meal  for  the  passenger  to  whom  it  is  alloted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  and  can  be  approached  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
meals  without  disturbing  the  others.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  you 
are  on  shipboard ;  indeed,  there  is  every  appearance  of  hotel  life  of  the 
most  elegant  and  comfortable  style,  including  even  an  open  marble  fire- 
place, which  substitutes  the  customary  stove,  and  gives  an  additional  air  of 
homeliness  to  the  scene. 

"The  state-rooms  are  also  arranged  amidships,  at  cither  end  of  the  saloon, 
and  are  large,  well-lighted,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience,  including 
electric  bells.  Bath-rooms  are  within  easy  reach,  and  nothing  that  can  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  passenger  is  omitted.  The  smoking-room  is  not,  as 
too  often,  a  clos£  little  den,  but  a  large  and  handsome  apartment;  and  the 
ladies'  saloon  is  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  usual,  and  far  more  attractive 
in  its  appointments.     From   their  situation  and  the  great  length  of  the 
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abi|i><  Liii-  main  falnoii,  the  t!f  I  ate- rooms,  atnl  till  ihe  roums  i\u  im^  ^fherll 
use  of  the  pu^^rno^er?,  Jtre  uIuhk^i  etjlirely  free  from  rootiuti,  except  in  the 
worst  of  weather,  thus  rcilucing  tht^  rUV  of  ?c'ii-slcknf»««  to  a  rulniniiim, 

"  Five  waier4ij;ht  bulkheailn  run  from  the  top  to  the  bf»tlora  of  llie  fehi|K 
Thcae  are  suppleiiieuted  by  pelPclosiiif^  dm>r.^,  nml  other  appliauciF^  de^tgoeii 
to  confiriO  a  Itak  or  iho  t^tfect  uf  tin  acciilent  to  that  part  of  th^  %-^5«<!l  to 
which  the  niUhap  timy  have  occurred.  T)ie«e  dot»rfe  are  perfcdJv  i^df-acitog 
nnd  alrnf>st  independent  of  humua  agency.  la  one  ocim pa rlru mi t,  oiti trill- 
ing the  after  St  t  of  boiler?,  the  door  which  leads  to  the  ueitt  *  '  is 
arranged  i^^v  prompt  water-tight  doling.  Should  the  wat  ,^j 
into  the  neighboring  coTupartment^  the  engineer  in  charge  has  only  la  itim 
a  lever  and  the  ponderous  floor  fall»  into  its  place,  regulated  in  it»  descent 
by  an  air  cylinder,  which  checks  the  door  and  caui=C8  it  to  fall  in  jirki^  la 
another  coinpartnient  you  find  that  the  iron  way,  upon  which  yati  wulk,  b 
automatic.  Should  the  R'a  find  iLs  way  beneath,  the  door  (for  tl  '*  lug 
upon  wliieh  yon  have  pushed  ii?,  after  all,  only  a  kind  of  iron  hr  -^a 
by  ihe  action  of  the  water,  and  confirie.s  the  water  to  a  section  of  the  veaiel* 
There  ta  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  fitting:^  of  these  steamcrB  than 
these  self-acting  doors,  which  are  always  kept  in  perfect  order*  working  with 
a  simplicity  only  equaled  by  the  importance  of  tho  work  they  cjui  accofo* 
pH^h. 

The  managers  of  the  line  have  adopted  ''  tc"  as  a  terminatioti  (br  tlis 
namen  of  llieir  vessel?,  m  *' Adriatic/*  "  Celtic,"  **  Baltio/'  "  Britatioitv"  **  Gtr- 
mauicV  **  Republic/*  ctr. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  assembled  in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer 
'*  Britannic/*  off  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  evening  of  August  17,  1877,  oji  the 
completion  of  the  voyage  from  Qiieen^towu  in  the  unprccedeDtcd  tillie  of 
seven  days,  ten  hours,  and  fifty-three  minutes,  it  waa  *'R€4olmd^  IVi  aik 
Captain  Thomp-ion  to  accept  a  feouvenir,  suitably  inscribed,  to  commeiitonilid 
this  achievement/'  Thirty  piiss^engeri  and  a  number  of  invited  gueats  witrr 
present.  The  souvenir  cont«i}*ted  of  a  eilver  pitcher,  with  this  iJiscripltoa ; 
"Presented  to  Captain  Whl  11.  Thoujpson,  of  S.  S,  *  Brltanuic,'  I'  *^  **- 
aengenj,  to  conunemoratr!  the  voyage  from  Quoenatown  tu  New   .  .  <i* 

gust  10  to  August  17,1877/*  The  preseuttiiion  speech  by  D.  W.  Jamog 
humorously  contrasted  the  dii»comfijrls  of  ocean  travel  twenty  yctars  agowUk 
the  speed  and  conveniences  which  modern  ve^jsels  alford. 

A  silver  cup,  appropriately  iu3cribe<l,  was  also   presented  to   *  -f 

Engineer  of  the  ** Britannic,'*  Thomas*  Sewell,  a:^  a  mark  of  th«3  i.,,>  ^..,^.iV 
appreciation  of  hiJ*  skill  and  care  during  the  voyage,  September  20,  1877, 

The  *'C<»ptic,"  the  \\\u^^i  additi<in  to  the  White  Star  Line,  arrived  at  If«w 
York»  December  li,  1881,  atlcr  an  exceedingly  rough  pai^age  of  sixtcxn 
dayi,  Thtt  ••Coptic"  U  a»ii>ter  ?hip  to  tlie  •*AraWc,"  of  the  name  Untv  sod 
was  built  at  Belfiwt,  Ireland,     The  material   uj^ed  in  h<jr  «  i-m 

milled  ^teel.  which  wa^  chosen  on  account  of  \U  strength  j*  .hi 
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Her  dimensions  are:  Length,  430  feet;  breadth,  42  feet;  and  depth  of  hold, 
34  feet.  Her  registered  tonnage  iij  4,368  tons,  but  she  \s\\\  carry  about 
6,000.  She  is  propelled  by  two  double-cylindered  compound  engines  of 
450  horse-power  at  90  pounds  pressure  of  steam.  These  were  built  by  the 
Victoria  Engine-Works,  Liverpool.  The  main  shaft  is  a  built  one.  In  the 
engine-room  are  the  very  large  pumps.  In  the  next  room  are  two  dynamos 
which  furnish  electricity  for  the  Swan  electric  lights  used  tliroughout  the 
ship.  There  are  three  double  elliptical  boilers,  which  require  twelve  fires 
to  heat  them,  and  have  been  te.>tcd  to  180  pounds.  While  the  "  Coptic"  is 
intended  to  be  use<l  more  for  carrying  freight  than  pasj^engers,  the  accom- 
modation for  passengers  are  very  good.  The  state-rooms  are  large  and  sup- 
plied with  all  the  conveniences  known  to  modern  ship-builders.  The  main 
saloon  is  handsomely  upholstered  in  dark  olive  velvet,  and  is  approached 
through  an  entrance  hall  from  the  main  staircase.  The  saloon  is  paneled 
in  wood  made  to  simulate  embos.<ed  leather.  The  chairs  are  cane-seated 
and  revolving.  The  light  all  through  the  ship  is  furnished  by  the  Swau 
electric  lamps,  which  consist  of  caibonized  threads  inclosed  in  hermetically 
sealed  glass  bulbs.  The  hull  of  the  "  Coptic"  is  divided  into  eight  compart- 
ments, either  one  of  which  might  be  stove  in  without  endangering  the  vessel. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  doors  of  these  compartments  are  worked  is 
comparatively  new,  and  has  been  so  highly  api)roved  by  the  English  Ad- 
miralty Board  that  the  government  has  adopted  it  in  building  vessels  for 
the  navy.  The  **  Coj)tic"  has  four  masts,  three  being  s<|uaro-rigged  and  the 
fourth  being  rigged  fore-and-aft.  There  are  three  decks,  braced  in  every 
direction,  and  turtle-backs  forward  and  aft. 

The  "Coptic"  left  Queenstown  on  her  first  trip  on  the  17th  of  November, 
188L  Her  captain  said  of  her,  "She  behaved  very  well.  We  had  about 
as  heavy  weather  as  I  have  seen,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  *  Coptic'  When  we  were  in  about  forty  degrees  vve^t  we  were 
struck  by  a  hurricane.  On  the  28th  she  was  struck  aft  by  a  sea  which 
stove  in  the  affcer  turtle-back  over  the  rudder,  swept  everything  loose  away, 
stove  in  two  boats,  and  carried  two  sailors  overboard.  We  could  do  notliing 
to  save  them,  because  no  boat  could  livfe  in  such  a  sea.  The  iron  plates  over 
the  wheel  were  broken  in.  The  stout  iron  rods  were  bent  and  twisted  by 
the  water  as  though  they  had  been  light  wires  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
man." 

The  chief  engineer  said  of  the  engines,  "They  work  beautifully.  One 
man  can,  by  moving  six  little  levers,  work  the  whole  engine  with  one-half 
the  effort  ordinarily  required  to  manage  a  small  stationary  engine.  It  works 
rapidly  too.  On  this  side  is  the  signal-plate  which  connects  with  the  bridge. 
The  engineer  can  in  less  than  a  minute  after  receiving  the  order  to  stop,  go 
ahead  at  full  or  half  speed,  or  back.  They  are  as  easily  managed  as  any 
engines  I  have  ever  seen.  The  new  lights  make  the  engine-room  as  light  as 
day." 
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The  **  Coptic'  :uid  her  micr  ship,  the  **Arabic,"  are  inteiideil  for  tbc 
carrying  of  freight  and  emigrants^  The  "Coptic'*  will  probably  be  sent  to 
the  Pacific  iii  two  or  three  years,  to  run  between  8an  Frunebco  and  Iloug 
Kong.  She  will  carry  more  frei^^'bt,  run  faster  ou  a  given  amount  of  coaU 
Bald  her  captain,  than  any  vessel  now  running  between  New  York  and 
Enghind.  The  **  Coptic*'  on  her  fir^t  trip  brought  a  few  ealoou  pasiengers. 
three  hundred  emigmntj!,  and  a  full  cargo  uf  freight* 

Navioazione  Generale  Italiana. — Thin  great  steamship  eom[m05, 
whose  headtjuarters  are  in  Rome,  with  departments  at  Genon  and  Palermo, 
h  a  union  of  Florios  and  Rubattinos  cumpanies,  and  have  service  extending 
all  over  the  ^Mediterranean  and  up  the  Adriatic  and  Rhick  Sea  and  to  Itidta^ 
also  to  Kew  York.  The  L  and  V,  Florio  Company  of  Palermo  began  op^T** 
tions  about  tweuty-fiv*^  or  thirty  ycafi*  a^o,  and  live  years  ago  absorbetl  the 
Trinacriu  cornpauy  of  Palermo,  making  their  lleet  about  forty-five  5t*'amer« 
of  various  i^iises.  Hlx  months  they  consolidated  witli  the  Rubattino  Com- 
pany of  Geneva,  whose  business  wai;  in  a  great  part  to  the  Eo^t  through  the 
Suejs  Canal,  the  ciimbined  fleet  consisting  now  of  nincty-twu  steam  veasel^ 
exclusive  of  several  very  large  ones  which  are  being  constructed.  Iti  the 
New  York  trade  they  now  have  employed  three  steamers  regularly  of  large 
tonnage,  vias.,  the  **Archimcde?/*  4,500  tons;  ** Washington/*  4,000  tou^aoci 
**  Vincenzo  Florio,"  4»000  tons^,  be!?ides  three  other  steamer:^  of  somewhat 
smaller  tonnage,  employed  as  trade  requires.  Three  other  jsteamens  ar© 
being  built  for  the  Kew  York  Line,  and  it  i«  antieipated  fix  »teamshi|)i  wUI 
be  running  regularly  f»n  that  line  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  recent  news- 
paper j*rtyj5>  r^peakiog  of  thi^  company: 

'*The  Italian  Government  ii>  rendering  essential  aid  to  the  efforta  of  iti 
citizens  to  extend  th*?  commerce  of  the  country,  fender  the  promise  of  large 
bounties  from  the  Government,  two  great  rhipping  tirms  at  Gen«>a  ha%*n 
united  and  have  given  orders  to  English  builders  for  twrnt^  4tamtr$^  all  nf 
tkmn  Tongitiff  between  4,000  and  ♦>,000  toH»  regiafer.  For  many  year*  the 
traffic  of  the  great  Italian  port  ha*i  been  Htationary,  Marseilles  having  tiot- 
run  it  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  commerce^  An  c-lfort  i« 
now  to  be  made  tt»  restore  the  prosj^erily  of  former  days,  and  iraracn^o  new 
dock^  have  beerj  constructed.  The  new  steamers*  will  nut  be  ennBned  ta  tlie 
Med  iter  riuican  trade,  Imt  Hues  will  be  estnbli^hed  to  both  eoaAt^  of  the 
Anierican  cimtincnt/* 

The  company's  Meam  fleet  cotnii^t^  of  the  following  nanii^d  iteaiofbtpi. 
vir. : 
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Belonging  to  the  Genoa  Branch. 


Name. 


Ahissinia 

Adrialico 

Africa 

Alcssanclro  Volta., 

Arabia 

Asia 


A>siria 

Bengala 

Birmania 

Calabria 

Candia 

Caprera , 

China 

Cipro 

Christoforo  Colombo.. 

Conte  Menabrca 

Oirsica 

Kgitto 

tlba , 

Giava 

Gorgona , 

India 


Tons. 


3600 
1200 
1200 
600  * 

1400' 
1300 
1600  I 
1600 
3200  I 

1400 ; 
1000 1 

600  ! 

5000 ; 

1 100 ' 

500 . 

200  i 

200 
1300 

200 
3600 

200 
1400 


Italia 

IJgiria 

Loinbardia.. 

Malabar 

Malta 

Manilla 

Messina 

;  Montcalieri.. 

Palestine .... 
'  Palmaria  ...'. 

Persia 

Pertusola 

,  Pianosa 

I  Piemontc.... 

,  Roma 

i  Sardegna 

Sicilia 

SingaiHjic... 
;  Sumatra 

Tortola 

I  Torcana 

Umbria 


Name. 


Kaltaele  Rubattino,  5,000  tons  (building). 
Bkl()N{;in(;  10  the  Pai.krmo  Branch. 


S63 


Tons. 


600 

550 

500 

1900 

1000 

4800 

1200 

600 

900 

1000 

I40<^) 

800 

100 

400 

2200 

400 

800 

4500 

2200 

400 
300 


Name. 


!  ToTw,    I 


Name. 


Alfredt)  Cappellini < 150  ' 

-Amerigo  Vespucci 400 

Ancona ■  700 

Aichemede ■  4500 

Bagnaria ;  1200 

Barone  Ricasoli i  200 

Campidoglio I  500 

Cariddi i  1200 

Dripane !  2000 

Egadi i  2600  ' 

Egida 100 

Elettricu ;  450 

Enna 1  2000 

Etna I  500 

Firo I  1500 

Fircnze 450 

Flavis  Gioja .•. 400 

Galileo  Galilei 400 

Imcra 1800 

Jjnio 1500 

Leone ;..  550 

Liliteo 1200 

Marco  Polo 400 

Marsala 2300 


Mcditerraneo 

Milano , 

Moretto 

Nnpoli ;... 

Oreto 

Orlegia 

Pachino 

Palermo 

Peloro , 

Piincipe  Amedeo 

Principe  Oddonc 4 

Scilla 

S.igesla 

Sclinunle , 

Simeto 

Solunto , 

Taormiiia , 

'I'gre 

Tirreno 

Venezia 

Vincenzio  Florio 

Washington 


Tons. 


1800 
400 
100 

450 

700 

2200 

1200 

480 

2500 

1200 

1200 

1200 

2!;oo 

1800 

2300 

2500 

1800 

400 

8oc^ 

900 

4000 

4000 
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1871. — TtiK  American  Steamship  Company  of  Puilaim,i.*  *i.a  t^hs 
organuGcl  jn  1^71  witb  a  capiUil  of  $2,500,(HX>,  and  a  ctmtnict  vans  given  to 
Me8i>ri3.  l'ram[>  tt  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  coo^tructiun  of  (c^ur  first- 
class  iron  ^teaioships  of  3,000  tons  bunico,  and  to  have  an  average  sp^cd  of 
thirteen  koots  an  hour.  The  sleaitiers  were  intended  to  carry  the  maiU  aocl 
condnct  a  general  freiglit  and  piissertger  bn sinews  bt!tweeu  Phlludelpbia  and 
Jverpoid,  calling  at  (iuecnstown.  Tlie  "  Petinsylvania,'*  the  |}iuuet;r  sleaoi* 
titp  of  the  line,  was  lannched  in  August,  1872,  and  made  her  lin&i  voyage 
TO  Mny,  IMTo.  The  "Ohio  "  "  Indiana;"  and  **  Illinois*'  fullnwe<i  at  regular 
intcrvaU.  They  are  3G0  feet  long,  42  feet  b^atn,  and  83  feet  depth  of  hold. 
Their  engines  are  nominally  500  horsa-power,  and  capahto  of  being  worked 
up  to  r;,00(».  Their  great  breadth  <»f  beam,  in  proportion  to  their  leogib. 
tends  to  increase  their  steadiness  at  &ea.  This  line  i8  now  the  oaly  trtinsal* 
lautic  line  i^alling  under  the  AnteHcan  i!ag,  and  the  fleet  in  16^1  cmbrmced 
the  following  nine  first-class  steamships : 


i 


Pennsylvanin,  , 

Ohio, 
JivJiann,  . 
Illinois,    . 
Lnr.l  CI.VL', 


J.I04 
l.t04 


Lord  Gougb, 
BritiiiK  Crown, 
Hriiivh  Qutt-n,, 
Brilish  King,  . 


1*558 

3.55i 

tsss 


A  flteamerof  the  fleet  sails  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  between  Liver- 
pool and  Philadeljihia  from  each  port,  calling  at  Queen&town.  They  arc 
capable  of  carrying  100  first-clas?,  75  intermediate,  and  800  Peerage  pa*- 
engers,  with  from  3,500  to  4,500  tons  of  freight.  A  portion  of  the  mftio- 
rdeck  13  set  apart  for  the  special  accommodation  of  **  intermediate**  {macn- 
gers.  Families  can  secure  separate  rooms,  and  have  their  meaU  served  apart 
from  the  other  passengers,  at  about  half  the  price  paid  by  holders  of  flrit* 
class  tickets,  and  the  bill  of  fare  is  ample  and  varied.  The  ttccoiDmpdalba« 
for  steerage  passengers  are  excellent,  and  great  pains  is  taken  to  secure 
comfort  and  to  provide  wholesome  and  unstinted  food  for  this  da«f 
vf>yager<. 

The  MrgcH  vessel  of  the  line,  the  "British  Prince,"  is  419  feet  long,  liai 
42  ieet  beam  an«l  28  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  is  3,850  ton  '     . 

The  shortest  pa^^jjige  of  any  steamship  of  the  line  was  :  ,  the  "IIB- 

noi8, '  October,  1880,  from  Qucenstowu  to  CafM?  Ht^nlopcn,  m  eight  dayii,  leis 
hours,  and  thirty-four  minuter,  beating  the  '*  Pennsylvania's** shortest  tioto 
ot  eight  days,  nineteen  Konrtf,  and  twelve  minutes.  The  average  paasago  k 
about  ten  day?.  The  '*  Illinois  **  in  her  hW  round  voyage^  or  118  pasMgw, 
has  had  aix  year.-*,  ten  months,  and  thirteen  days  itea  service.  In  59  paMagoi 
out  to  Queenstown  she  traveled  173,000  miks^ond  in  50  home  la  Hfrnlopmi, 
171,002  mile«,  a  distance  of  nu,u*n  mile^,  to  which  muH  Im  ad!  /O 

tnilcsi  up  and  down  the  IXbiwarH.  ami  27,^Cii\  nul..;  fnm  On.  •<> 
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Liverpool,  making  the  total  nautical  miles  382,678,  equal  to  441,093  statute 
miles. 

Safeguards  against  loss  of  life  at  sea  are  a  feature  in  the  equipments  of 
these-  steamers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  complement  of  life- boats  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  each  carries  a  number  of  life-rafts,  provided  with 
bread-  and  water-tanks,  always  kept  supplied.  These  rafts  can  be  thrown 
mto  the  water  with  scarcely  a  moment's  delay  ;  and  have  appliances  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  on  both  top  and  bottom,  and  are  always  right 
side  up.  They  are  tnore  available  in  a  storm  than  ordinary  life-boats,  which 
have  to  be  lowered  with  caution,  and  are  frequently  stove  agaiurst  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  rendered  useless. 

General  Grant,  in  one  of  these  steamers,  the  **  Indiana,"  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1877,  took  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  on  starting  upon  his  trip 
around  the  world. 

This  enterprise  has  achieved  success  without  aid  from  the  government, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  running  a  splendid  line  of  European 
steamers  without  the  assistance  of  a  government  subsidy. 

The  five  latest  additions  to  the  line  were  built  in  Great  Britain,  two  being 
constructed  by  Harland  &  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  and  three  by  the  Lairds,  of 
Liverpool.  Although  of  greater  tonnage,  they  are  not  fitted  to  carry  as 
many  yir«f-cl ass  passengers  as  the  American-built  ships. 

City  Line  ©p  Ocean  Steamships. — The  steamships  of  this  line  sailing 
fortnightly  via  the  Suez  Canal  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  to  Calcutta 
direct  and  back  to  London,  are  so  called  because  they  are  named  for  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world.  They  are  owned  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  & 
»Sons,  of  Glasgow,  and  comprise  twelve  steamships,  varying  in  tonnage  from 
3,750  to  2,328  tons,  viz. : 


Cily  of  Damascus,   . 
City  of  Agra,  . 
Cily  of  London,      • 
City  of  Khios, 
Cily  of  Venice, 
Cily  of  Manchester, 
City  of  Cambridge,  . 


Tons. 

Tons. 

3.750 

City  of  Edinburgh,  . 

.      3.212 

3.412 

City  of  Canterbury, . 

.       3,212 

3.212 

City  of  Carthage, 

.      2,650 

3.246 

City  of  Mecca, 

2,290 

3.206 
3.J25 

City  of  Oxford, 

.       2,328 

2,329 

Total  tonnage  of  the  fleet, 

.    35.972 

The  State  Steamship  Line  was  established  in  1872  by  a  British  com- 
pany, in  Glasgow.  The  steamers  comprising  the  fleet  have  all  been  built  on 
the  Clyde,  by  the  Glasgow  Engineering  and  Ship  Building  Company,  espe- 
cially for  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  traffic.  Each  steamer  is  constructed 
with  an  especial  view  to  safety,  which  is  invariably  the  first  consideration  in 
all  deliberations  regarding  the  operations  of  the  company.  It  is  due  to  the 
care  and  vigilancjB  of  the  company's  officers  that  the  line  has  been  so  for- 
tunate in  escaping  accidents. 
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Tlie  officers  of  this  company  are  supplied  wUli  and  ingtnicted  tu  usu  eaj^l 
fully  and  ofteu  i|^  case  <>i'  fogs,  and  on  all  uccai-ions  of  uneertaimy,  ihe  Ing,  | 
patent  log,  head  line,  and  Sir  William  Thomson's  sounding  machine.     0<E*  | 
cerB  are  also  instructed  ai*  tu  the  necessary  precautions  in  the  avoidance  of 
dauger  fi'um  collision  wirh  fi.Jtermea  off  the  Bauk^,  and  from  icc-berg?*     lo- 
teraperancc  i:<  uncompromisiugly  dealt  with,  and  no  officer  employed  Qf  re- 
tained who  is  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  ^^ 

The  cabins  are  situated  on  the  main  deck,  iu  the  portion  of  the  sleai^^| 
where  the  least  motion  la  felt,  and  consequently  the  lesj^liability  to  aea-sic^l 
ness.     The  ^tate-roums  are  arranged  with  two  herths  and  &ofa;  are  larf:e, 
light,  and  wcll-vcutilaled.     For  the  convenience  of  ladies,  there  are  prtvale 
hath:^  and  dressing-rotjms  in  the  main  saloon,  and  rccej»ti  on -rooms  oa  <ieclc« 
There  is  al^^o  provided  for  gentlemen^  bath?,  smoking  itud  rrading-rooiDfi 
and  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  during  the  voy* 
age*     Fi>r  the  general  u^ie  of  pa^§engers  there  are  comprehensive  Itbrafks  j 
of  selected  hooks,  pianos  and  other  musical  ini;truments»aud  mcKst  tastefully  j 
arranged  concert  halb.     The  main  dining  saloons,  which  are  luxtiriooaly  I 
furnibhed,  extend  entirely  across  the  steamer?^  and  are  provided  with  revolv-  I 
ing  chtiiri*,  and  other  improvements  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  tables*  are  always  supplied  with  all  seasonable  delicacies,  aad  an 
abundance  of  the  be^t  quality  of  the  more  substantial  and  nects^ary  edtblrv, 
a  la  Carte, 

Attentive  stewards  are  at  the  iliisposal  of  passengers. 

Experienced  surgeons  a/^o  accompany  each  steamer.  J 

The  i^econd  cabins  by  this  l!ne  are  in  the  centre  portion  uf  the  steameis  ] 
on  main -deck.   The  berths  are  similar  to  those  in  the  tirst  cabin,  with  plenty    | 
of  clean  linen  and  the  tloors  carpeted,  the  only  ditfcrence  being  that  there    ] 
are  four  in  a  room,  and  occasionally  more.     Second  cabin  passengers  are  nut 
permitted  in  the  saloon  or  smoking-rooms.   There  are  separate  dining  table*, 
and  well-prepared  meals  are  served  three  times  daily.     During  the  bu»y 
season  the  sexes  are  separated ;  but  whenever  it  is  practica4>le  in  book  fami* 
lies  togetlier,  it  is  invariably  done.  ^m 

Steerage  pa^^engers  receive  special  attention  by  the  State  Line  Coiit|MiiqH 
and  this  company  has  made  special  arrangements  for  tlie  canvenicuee  of 
families,  who  are  allotted  to  special  rooms,  wherever  practicable*  The  j 
proper  separation  of  the  sexe^,  and  the  provision  for  the  privacy  of  aiDgle  I 
women  has  also  been  looked  after  in  the  State  Line  Reamers.  Good  provi* 
*iou  is  made  for  ventilation  and  other  necessary  comfort  There  b  aUajM^ 
a  liberal  supply  of  well  cooked  food  on  hand^  which  in  served  out  uti»puH 
ingly.  The  surgeon  vi^itis  the  steerage  apartmeuUi  three  times  r^g^kn^l 
every  day,  and  ol^rner  when  necessary.  Special  ho»i>n  iU  '^^"  ?i1<^.  nrrniigePV 
on  deck  for  the  iiiolatiou  of  patients  when  necessary  1 

During  the  year  1881  the  company  added  to  their  Ikot  two  new  aod  large 
,  iteamers— the  **  State  of  Nebra^ika"  and  the  "Shitf  uf  VlivlAn.*'     Both  of 
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these  are  specimeus  of  marine  architecture  of  which  the  company  may  well 
be  proud.  They  are  about  400  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  have  a  tonnage 
measurement  of  between  4,000  and  5,000.  There  are  accommodations  for 
about  100  first  class  saloon,  80  second  cabin,  and  several  hundred  steerage 
passengers. 

The  saloons,  which  are  on  the  njain  deck,  extend  entirely  across  the 
steamer,  are  provided  with  six  long  dining  tables  with  revolving  chairs,  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  securely  fixed,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  ease 
for  passengers  while  enjoying  their  meals.  The  saloons  are  lighted  by  sky- 
lights from  above,  and  the  usual  side  port-holes.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  saloon  is  a  circular  balcony  or  gallery,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  piano 
and  at  the  other  a  pipe-organ,  and  around  the  sides  are  elegantly  uphol- 
stered seats.     This  room  is  called  the  concert  hall. 

The  state-rooms  are  both  forward  and  aft  of  the  saloons,  and  they  are 
unusually  large,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated.  They  are  fitted  with  two 
berths  each,  and  a  sofa  berth,  which  may  be  utilized  by  children  or  members 
of  the  saiie  family,  if  they  so  desire. 

From  the  ladies'  saloon  a  wide  companionway  leads  up  to  the  hurricane- 
decks,  which  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  vessels,  and  are  125  feet  in 
length,  affording  a  splendid  promenade. 

The  ladies'  private  dressing-rooms,  gents*  smoking-rooms,  libraries,  bath- 
rooms, etc.,  are  all  well  arranged  and  provided  with  all  necessary  appoint- 
ments for  convenience  and  luxury. 

The  second  cabins  are  situated  forward  of  the  saloons,  and  are  provided 
with  a  comfortable  saloon  and  separate  tables.  The  state-rooms  are  about 
the  same  as  those  in  the  saloon — the  floors  carpeted,  and  plenty  of  bedding 
provided — so  that  while  passengers  by  this  class  are  not  allowed  the  extra 
privileges  of  the  saloon  passengers,  yet  they  certainly  have  here  most  com- 
fortable quarters. 

The  steerage  berths  are  also  situated  on  the  main-deck,  and  are  unusually 
convenient  and  comfortable.  The  berths  are  arranged  and  classified  so  as 
to  afford  more  retirement  and  privacy  to  single  women,  and  large  rooms  for 
families  where  they  may  remain  intact.  There  are  also  provisions  for  good 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  also  hospitals  for  the  sick  in  case  such  is 
required. 

Route,  Length  of  Trip,  Etc. — The  route  of  the  State  Line  Steamers  is 
from  New  York  every  Thursday,  to  Glasgow  direct.  From  Glasgow 
steamers  sail  every  Friday,  calling  at  Belfast,  from  which  port  a  steamer 
sails  every  Saturday.  The  average  length  of  voyage  is  nine  to  ten  days 
between  New  York  and  Glasgow,  and  vice  versa.  The  steamers  of  this  line 
take  the  direct  course  across  the  Atlantic,  passing  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant  experience  of  a  trip  through  St.  George's 
Channel. 

The  company's  fleet  is  composed  of  the  "  State  of  Nebraska,"  about  4,500 
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tons;  "State  ui^  Florida/'  about  4,000  tons;  ** State  of  Indittna,*'  about  S.OOO  I 
tons ;  "  8tatcj  of  Nevada/*  about  u^OOO  tooa ;  "State  of  Pennsylvania/*  nbout 
3,000  toD:^;  "Suie  of  Georgia/'  about  3,000  toni*;  "State  of  Alabama/* 
about  3,000  tons;  **  State  of /*  building* 

The  Red  Star  Line,  li!573,— The  Red  Star  Line»  of  Belgian  Royml 
Mail  Steam CT?*,  between  Antwerp  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was 
inaugurated  in  1H73,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  mid 
now  comprises  seven  large,  full-powered  eteameriif  forming  a  weekly  line,  ] 
sailing  from  Europe  and  America  every  Saturday.  The  latest  additioiis 
to  the  floft,  the  '*  Belgenland/'  "  Rhynland  "  and  *'  Waeshmd/'  are  built 
with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  comfort  and  safety,  and  are  among  the 
large&t  and  fastest  pasj*enger  ^teamdhifid  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

The  fleet  eoa^pri^es  the  following  lirit'cla:?s  steamers  :^ — 


I     Biun. 


Tuns. 


Upijii. 


LocOl 


Waesland 

Khyntaud 

Hclgenlaml 

Swii/.erland ,,,,.,„ 

Vadcrlatid 

Ze«Und  .„.,.»,**,.,„ 

New  Steamer  (building) 


iS8o  . 

5000 

43  f^^«t. 

445  f«^* 

1879 

4000 

40  " 

41S  '^ 

1879 

4000 

40  •* 

41H  - 

1874 

3000 

Mi    *' 

M5     " 

"87J 

3000 

V)    " 

:  J  ;   '  • 

1872 

3000 

3Q  " 

187S 

3500 

43  " 

5000 

43  " 

-'■i 

The  **  Belgenland  '*  and  "  Rhynland  "  were  added  to  the  fleet  in  1879, 1 
were  built  by  the  celebrated  Barrow  Ship-building  Company,  of  Borrow, 
England,  Their  engines  are  conipoundeil,  of  about  2/200  indicated  hor*e- 
power,  and  cous^unie  45  to  50  tons  of  c(»al  per  day,  producing  an  average 
speed  of  14  knots  per  hour.  They  have  accommodations  for  150  cabin  aad 
1,000  steerage  passengers. 

The  **  Wuesland/'  added  in  IHfc^O,  is  from  the  shipyards  of  Ilarland  A 
Wolff*,  of  Belfast.  She  is  of  5,0lM)  tons  burthen^  445  feet  long,  43  feet  beam 
and  34  feet  ^  inches  depth  of  hold.  She  has  4  decks,  3  oHhem  of  iron,  and 
4  iron  ma^tSt  2  of  which  are  square-rigged.  She  can  accommodate  150 
cabin  and  1,500  steerage  passengers.  These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  dmm 
in  every  respect,  having  been  built  under  the  special  survey  of  llie 
la»pector9  of  British  Lloyds  and  Bureau  Yeritai^  the  leading  aothoriliee  on 
the  cla.H-tiGcation  of  ehipii.  The  state- rooms  and  saloons  are  in  the  ccniro  of 
the  ship,  where  the  least  mrition  is  felt,  and  arc  supplied  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  ventilating  apparatus,  electric  belli,  commodious  bath  and 
Bmoking-room*?,  etc. 

The  second  cabins  and  state-rooms  are  also  situated  above  the  main^deck 
(the  same  deck  as  the  first  cabin),  in  the  after  part  of  tho  ship.  They  b«Ti 
the  same  perfect  ventilation  as  the  iin^t  cabins,  and  are  uniruqui«i9d  in 
cleanliness  and   convenience,   being  admirably  adapted  for  fiaioili€i  ud 
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B^aW^ngere   generally  who   may  wish   to  exercise  a   moderate   amount   of 
reconom_v  in  their  voyage  to  aud  from  Europe* 

The  American  Line  (running  betweei^  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool)  and 
the  Red  Star  Liue  (ruouiog  between  New  York  and  Antwerp)  are  under 
one  maoagemeut,  and  first-clasg  round  trip  tickets  igsued  for  one  line  are 
g<KMi  to  return  on  the  other.  Holders  of  first  cubin  excursion  ticketa  by  the 
Red  J^tar  Line  who  may  he  in  England,  and  not  caring  to  recrosa  the 
Eugliah  Channel,  can  therefore  return  by  the  Ainfricau  Line  direct  from 
Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  by  applying  to  the  agents  of  the  American  Line 
at  Liverpool. 

To  those  who  wish  to  go  direct  to  the  Continent,  the  Red  Star  Liue  offers 
uuu.^ual  inducements.  The  voyages  to  Antwerp  are  direct  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  on  landing  at  that  port  the  passenger  finds  himself  but  a  short 
dt.-iUince  from  Paris,  and  within  easy  travel  of  the  leatiing  continental  cities. 
Thk  Monarch  Line,  1^74. — The  legal  and  corporate  name  of  this  com- 
pany \i  *'The  Royal  Exchange  Shipping  Company"*  (limited),  but  it  is 
better  known  as  the  Monarch  Line,  from  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
-  ?«ipauy  for  the  s^hipH  of  \\s  ileet.  The  ships  are  all  well  built  of  iron  and 
'tr.  I,  with  a  double  linll  and  Fix  water-tight  compartments,  the  bulkheads 
running  from  the  keelson  to  the  upper-deck.  They  are  400  feet  in  length, 
^5  feet  beam,  33  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  are  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,500  tons, 
Pirith  engines  of  2,500  horse-power.  They  are  built  under  the  British  Ad- 
tniralty  Survey,  to  comply  with  their  stringent  rules  for  government  trana^ 
port  service.  Their  accommodatiitns  are  similar  and  ei^ual  to  those  of  the 
frteamers  of  other  trunj^atlantic  Hues.  Several  of  the  ships  of  this  line  have 
been  taken  up  as  transpi^rts  by  the  English  Government  in  the  several  wars 
it  has  been  engaged  in  since  1874. 

The  "Grecian  Monarch,"  the  latest  addition  to  theline,  and  which  arrived 
l^rum  London  at  i*Jew  York,  September,  1882,  on  her  first  trip,  is  thus  de- 
■•cribed  in  the  Dally  Graphk  of  the  Itith: 

"Lying  at  her  dock  next  the  Pavonia  Ferry  in  Jersey  City,  her  huge 

■sides  exposed  to  view  and  her  masts,  which   are  of  iron,  glistening  m  the 

bunlight,  the  steamer  looked  a  craft  of  rare  beauty.     She  is  not  large  as 

compared  with  gome  of  the  modem  monsters  in  the  shape  of  vesaek  that  now 

Uross  the  sea,  but  she  is  symmetrica!  and  strongly  built,  the  main  purpose  of 

Bber  construction  being  evidently  safety  rather  than  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Over  all  she  is  400  feet  long,  while  her  breath  of  beam  is  43  feet  and  her 

^old  33  feet.     She  is  of  4,364  tons  burden,  aud  above  the  spar-deck  has  a 

piarrjcane'deck  lOG  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.     She  has  accommodations  in 

the  ftteerage  for  1,000  passengers,  and  \i\  the  cabins  for  112,    The  ship  is 

divided  into  water-tiglit  compartments,  and,  besides  a   hauflsome  dining- 

faluon,  smoking-rtjom   and  ladies*  cabin,  has  three  hoi?pitals — two  located 

near  the  steerage  and  one  on  deck.     Of  the  first  two,  one  is  set  apart  for 

men,  while  the  other  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  women.     The  third  is  for 

24 
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patients  T^ho  may  chance  to  fall  ill  of  an  infections  diseAse.     It  is  completely 
iBolated,  and  forms  an  improvement  worthy  of  special  note.     Like  ker  filler 
vessels,  the  "  Grecian  Monarch*^  \9  peculiarly  fitted  for  troop  servioCp  and  w 
on  the  English  Admiralty  list  for  that  purpose.     The  steerage  Li  more  com* 
modious^  however,  than  on  the  other  ships»  and  the  ventilation  afibitkd 
belter  than  on  most  ships  that  come  into  this  port.     The  state-rooms  are  of 
average  size,  but  beautifully  and  comfortably  furnished.     The  berths  are 
tempting  retreats.     The  saloon,  which  is  almost  amidships,  is  as  elegant  a^ 
that  of  any  first-class  hotel.     An  upright  piano   of  rich  ebony  is  one  of  it» 
attractions.     The  apartment  is  finished  in  carved  oak  and  maple,  and  baa 
white  ceilings  decorated  with   gold  stars*     The  upholstering  is  of  blae 
morocco  leather  and  velvet.     The  captain,  officers  and  ^ crew,  numbering 
one  hundred  men,  were  selected  with  care.     The  captain  is  Mr.  R,  J.  W, 
BristoWy  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  at  sea.     He  was  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  **  Egyptian  Monarch,*'  and  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Cunard  and  White  Star  Lines,     The  vessel  ran  at  ihe  rate  of  fourteen  knots 
per  hour  in  coming  from  London,  but  as  usual  during  a  first  trip  there  were 
little  hindrances  to  speed,  which  will  be  done  away  with  when  the  tnachlnerjr 
works  more  smoothly.'* 

The  **  Assyrian  Monarch,"  in  1882,  was  honored  by  having  aa  a  passenger 
from  England  the  celebrated  elephant  Jumbo.  He  received  royal  honors 
eii  rouie,  the  boy  crews  of  the  training  ships  manning  yards  as  he  went  by. 
Lady  Burdett  Goutts  and  party  travelled  from  London  to  bid  the  great 
brute  farewell.  The  Baroness  on  reaching  the  "Monarch"  went  to  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship,  between  decks,  to  visit  the  elephant,  and  gave  him 
a  last  bun  and  bid  him  good  by.  The  Baroness  left  a  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  sweets,  etc.,  for  the  **  Monarch's"  passage.  As  she  left  the  Mill- 
wall  docks  she  was  gaily  dreseed  with  flags.  80  much  interest  in  England 
was  manifested  for  Jumbo  that  the  **MotJttrch"  took  out  elastic  baga  lu  bt? 
dropped  into  the  sea  at  intervals  iu  regard  to  bis  health,  etc.,  a  skilful 
means  of  advertising  the  enormous  beast. 

The  Monarch  Line  forms  a  direct  communication  between  Loud«m  nnti 
New  York»  and   ha?i  connections  with   Havre,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Bn^men^* 
Antwerp,  Gothenburg,  and  Copenhagen. 

The  present  fieet  consists  of  the  following  nam^  steamahipfli 
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Kamx. 

Bum. 

«ssi 
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building 

1482 

2014 
39«7 
44^^ 

PerRian  Monarch tSSo 
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Celtic  Monarch. ...... ...... 
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The  Harbison  Li^e. — This  line  of  steatni?hij>9,  ruooiiig  between  New 
Orleaus  and  Liverpool,  has  .started  up  since  the  Civil  War,  and  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  line  of  sailing  >hips  which  were  running  as  early  as  1850.  The 
owners  of  this  line  are  Thomas  and  James  Harrison,  of  Liverpool.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  steamers  in  1882 : — 


Name. 

Ton*  Rep. 

K&mc, 

Tons  Rep.         N'fime. 

Tons  Ri?g.|       Name, 

Tons  Reg, 

Alice. 

Author 

Architect-.,. 

1 182 

J  393 
1934 

20<;2 

702 
702 

Commander. 
Counsellor... 
Discoverer.., 
Engineer  ,.., 

F>xplorcr 

Editor .„, 

1550     Governor.,.,. 
2251       Historian.... 

2251      Invenior 

2750      Legislator  „. 

2010      Mariner 

1393      .Mediator 

1 
2650    iMerchftiil..,, 

iSjo     Oraior 

2291     ll*rofes5or .,., 
2126      Staiesm^n.,. 

1443      Warrior 

2011 

1443 
1342 
2630 
1851 
I2JI 

^" "" 

• 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah. — This  Company  runs 
a  line  of  ocean  steamships  between  New  York  and  Savannah  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Savannah,  atid  owns  at  presetit  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  viz.,  the 
"  City  of  Augusta,"  *'  City  of  Macon,"  **  City  of  Savannah,''  '*  Juniata/* 
••  Desdoug,"  "  Tallahaj?see;*  ''  Chattuhoochie,"  and  *'  Wacoochie."  The 
three  last  have  been  recently  launched  from  Roach's  yard  at  Chester.  The 
"  City  of  Columbus  *'  and  "  Gate  City,**  formerly  of  this  Company,  were 
sold  in  September,  1882,  to  a  Boston  Company,  which  will  run  them  as  a 
connecting  line  with  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  using  the  docks  of  the 
latter  Company  at  Savannah.  The  "  Dessoug  "  used  as  a  freight  boat,  is 
noted  from  having  brought  to  New  York  the  Egyptian  Obelisk  presented 
by  the  Khedive.  The  cost  of  her  purchase  and  refitting  amounted  to 
(94,642.58,  and  she  is  estimated  to  be  worth  2120,000. 

The  "City  of  Augusta,"  until  the  recent  additions  to  this  line,  which  are 
not  yet  in  commission,  was  the  largest  vessel  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
having  a  cargo  capacity  of  3,000  tons,  or  6.000  bales  of  cotton*  She  is  323 
feet  over  all,  40  feet  beam,  has  three  decks,  and  five  water-tight  compart- 
mentSi  and  is  built  of  iron.  She  carries  compound  engines^  with  two 
inverted  cylinders,  42 J  and  82  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  Her  screw 
i»  16  feet  in  diameter,  with  26  feet  pitch  ;  her  working  pressure,  100  pounds 
of  steam.  She  has  six  steel  tubular  boilers,  and  steam  steering-geer  and 
capstans.  With  accommodations  for  100  passengers,  her  state-rooms  are 
roomy,  and  her  fittiog-up  is  sumptuous.  No  steamer  goes  out  of  New  York 
having  more  elegant  appointments.  The  saloons  are  finished  in  ruany- 
coloreil  foreign  woods;  polished  brass  dazzles  the  eye  at  every  point; 
revolving  chairs,  elegantly  upholstered,  solicit  the  lazy  passenger ;  the  table 
equipments  are  tasteful  and  handsome.  The  personal  atlministration  of  the 
Company's  ships  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  whether  it  be  seamanship 
on  deck  or  hospitable  courtesy  in  the  saloon. 
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These  ships  are  greatly  used  by  invalids  ordered  to  Florida  or  elaewheil 
in  the  South  by  their  physicians,  aud  thesie  have  asuaUy  to  make  the  winter 
voyage*  The  ships  are  steam  heated,  and  always  comfortable,  though 
Iwenty-futjr  hcurs  out  of  New  York  the  weather  becomes  warm.  The 
'*City  of  Macon"  and  the  "Dessoug"  rode  out  the  terrible  cyclone  of 
August  31,  18>il,  without  damage,  and  the  entire  fleet  is  made  op  of 
thoroughly  seaworthy  ships.  The  northward  bound  traffic  15  largely  made 
up  of  eoiion,  of  which  247,944  bales  were  delivered  in  New  York  In 
1880-81,  an  increase  of  more  than  lOO  per  cent,  in  Uiree  years.  Oilier  &hip- 
nienis  comprisse  tobacco,  rice,  turpentine,  rosin,  watermelons,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  un<l  yellow  pine  lumber.  From  New  York  were  sent  last  year 
130»000  tons  of  humlriea  and  6,357*  tons  of  railroad  iron. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Waddell  (since  deceased)  last  year  from  the 
Presidency,  the  Hon*  Edward  C.  Anderson,  many  years  Muyor  of  Savannah, 
and  an  ex-officer  of  the  United  Stales  Navy,  and  who  had  previously  been 
a  managing  director,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  wharfs,  docki 
and  warehouses  of  the  Company  at  Savannsh  are  of  ample  capadtv  and 
excellent  arrangement  for  the  transaction  of  its  business.  Thrrn^  r  '  *':.  of 
lading  and  tickets  are  given  by  this  Company  over  the  Central    i .  ,  of 

Georgia,  Savannah,  and  Western  railroads,  and  close  connection  made  with 
the  steamers  and  railroad  to  Florida, 

The  MiTsc-Bism  Steam  Navigation  Company.  1876.— This  line  of 
steamers,  under  the  Japanese  flag,  was  established  in  1875^  ap^j  \^  nlmrtB 
were  held  almost  exclusively  by  Japanese.  In  1876  it  owned  four  steftmef« 
viz.,  the  '*  Tokio-Murin,"  nee  New  York,  the  "Kunayaua-Murio/'  ne^ 
Madras,  the  "  Takar-Murin,"  nee  Acanthia,  and  the  "  Zazon,"  while  otliers 
were  in  course  of  construction  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  to  form  a 
weekly  line  between  China  and  the  Japanese  ports  of  Nagaaaki  Hioiro 
Imiodcki,  and  Yokohama.  This  was  a  great  advance  from  their  aeclusjoti 
and  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  which  they  were  awaked 
by  their  treaty  with  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  in  1854,  only  twej}tr-oQ« 


years  before*    This  company  purchasetl  steamers  with  great  ra 
now  (1'882)  owns  considerably  over  thirty  steamers,  and  they  arc 
for  Japanese  cities,  as  "Hiroshima  Naru,"  City  of  Hiroshima,  oqcw 
"  Golden  Age''  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. 

The  Atlas  Steamship  Companv.— The  vessels  of  lie  AUaa  Lia©  . 
iron-screw  ships,  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surreyors" 
English  Lloyds,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Britki 
Boaj-d  of  Trade.    The  company's  fleet  consisU  of  the  following  steaioshijii 
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Name. 


GroM         Effective 
Tonnage.  I     Hor«. 


Name. 


;  Tounage.       "or^ 


Albano ,  2350 

Alcne '  2104 

Alvo 2009 

Athos j  1943 

Ailsa I  1950 

Alps I  1750 

Andes I  1750 

Alvena 1705 


2000 

1600 
1500 
1500 

I200 

1000 

1000 

950 


Atlas 1280 

Avila 1200 

Antilles ;  1400 

Alpin \  890 

Arden I  544 

I  Arran ^  462 

Aden  Branch  Steamer.'       


900 
900 
1000 
7<x> 
6cx> 
500 


Also  the  Satellite  tow-boat. 

The  accommodalions  for  passengers,  with  a  special  view  to  their  comfort* 
are  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  steamer,  forward  of  the  engines, 
and  both  saloons  and  state-rooms  are  above  the  main-deck.  This  prevents 
any  annoyance  from  the  smell  or  noise  proceeding  from  the  engine  room, 
whilst  the  passengers  are  phiced  in  that  part  where  the  motion  is  least  felt 
and  the  best  ventilation  is  secured.  In  the  tropics  these  considerations  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  comfort  of  travelers.  The  crew  and  officers 
are  all  berthed  in  the  after-portion  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  fore  part  is  leffc 
clear  as  a  promenade-deck.  The  steamers  of  this  line  leave  New  York  every 
fourteen  days  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Sa vanilla,  Carthagena,  and  Colon, 
Aspinwall,  from  whence  they  return  direct  to  New  York.  Their  steamers 
also  leave  New  York  every  ten  days  for  ports  in  Hayti,  and  return  via 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  They  also  leave  New  York  for  Cape  Hayti  and  ports 
on  the  north  s^e  of  Jamaica,  and  Greytown,  Nicaraugua,  returning  via 
porta  in  Jamaica  to  New  York.  Still  another  line  of  their  steamers,  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  sail  from  New  York  to  Maracaibo,  calling  at  Porto  Kico, 
and  returning  via  Cape  Hayti  to  New  York. 

The  company  has  also  established,  under  a  contract  with  the  colonial 
government,  a  weekly  steam-service  from  Kingston  around  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  calling  at  all  the  principal  ports. 

The  Atlas  Company  suddenly  advertised,  a  short  time  ago,  the  departure 
of  two  apparently  new  steamers,  the  "Avila'*  and  the  "Antilles,"  and  two 
of  their  well-known  boats,  the  "  Claribel"  and  "Atlas,"  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly from  their  list.  Whence  these  new  steamers?  What  had  become  of 
the  old  ones?  It  was  no  secret ;  the  company  wished  to  put  two  of  its  ves- 
sels under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  had  simply  changed  the  English  names  to 
Spanish  ones. 

Roach's  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Line. — The 
steamships  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Line  (now 
defunct)  were  built  by  John  Roach  &  Son,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  were  fine  specimens  of  naval  architecture.  They  were  370  feet 
long  over  all,  39  feet  beam,  with  a  depth  of  hold  from  base  line  to  the  top 
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of  spnrfleck  of  31  feet  0  ioches,  and  had  a  Custom  House  register  of  3,500 
tODs.  Their  mean  low  draft  \vu^  21  feet.  Tfiey  had  three  decks,  beside  the 
hurricane-deck,  from  the  stero  extending  to  the  after  side  of  the  Dialn 
hatch.  The  deck  frames  were  of  iron,  and  the  deck  houses  all  iron  braced 
and  stiffened  in  the  must  thorough  manner,  They  had  ^\x  bulkheads  divid- 
ing thera  int«*  seven  water-tight  compartments.  Connected  with  these  com- 
partments were  bilge  pumpa  with  separate  valves,  so  that  oue  or  all  could 
be  eiraultaneously  operated. 

Built  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  Bureau  Verita«^  and  the 
American  Shipmasters'  Association  of  New  York,  they  were  rendered  per* 
fectly  seaworthy  by  the  use  of  the  best  of  material  in  their  construction  ami 
equipment.  They  were  furnished  with  8  metallic  life-boat^,  having  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  from  35  to  GO  each,  and  with  four  life  ratU  capable  of 
carrying  700  persons.  The  bolsters,  windlass,  capetao  and  steering  appa- 
ratus were  all  worked  by  steam.  The  coal  bunkeris  carried  700  tc»ns  of 
coal,  and  the  temporary  and  shifting  buukers  would  carry  as  many  more 
tons*  *  The  machinery  proper  consisted  of  two  compound  surface  condensing 
engines,  the  cylinders  of  which  were  42  inches  for  the  high  presssure  and  74 
iDch^  for  the  low  pressure ;  each  GO  inches  stroke,  2,500  horse-power,  at>d 
with  separate  engines  for  working  the  air  and  cireulatiog  pump*.  By  this 
arrangement  ihe  main  engines  hatl  only  to  turn  the  propeller.  The  six 
boilers  were  of  the  cylindrical  return  tubular  type,  their  working  pressure 
UO  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  There  was  also  a  donkey  boiler  for  hotstil 
purposes^  clearing  the  bilge  and  supplying  the  main  boilers  with  water  i 
case  of  fire.  The  propeller  or  screw  was  a  four-bladed  brass  one,  16  feet  m 
diameter^  of  the  Hirsch  patent.  The  maximum  passenger  capacity  wa^  100 
first-class  passengers  and  400  in  the  steerage.  Commodious  rooms  were 
provided  on  the  hurricane-deck  for  tjie  captain  and  officers  j  also  a  large 
smoking-room  richly  furnished  with  lounge  seats  and  circular  tables.  The 
accommodation  for  first-class  pass^engers  consisted  of  a  saloon  130  feet  lon^ 
by  30  wide.  It  was  a  sumptuous  and  commodious  apartment  It  bad  H 
rows  of  tables  parallel  to  each  other,  over  60  feet  in  length,  sufhcient  to 
accommodate  over  100  persons.  Alongside  of  them  were  placed  sofius  with 
shifting  bucks,  and  in  addition  a  range  of  sofas  stretching  almost  arociod 
the  saloon.    The  chairs  and  sofas  were  upholstered  in  crimson  velvet. 

The  saloon  was  lighted  through  the  day  by  52  square  sliding  windows, 
each  2G  by  20  inches,  besides  6  large  mahogany  skylights  fttteii  with  orna- 
mental glass,  serving  the  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation.  The  ceiling  of 
tills  spacious  and  beautiful  saloon  was  over  eight  feet  from  tlie  flocir  to  the 
under  edge  of  the  deck  beams,  aud  the  lloors  were  Inlaid  with  oak  and 
black  walnut.  The  saloon  was  richly  carj^eted  aud  adorned  with  hiirroni : 
tts  panellngs  were  Hungarian  ash  aud  French  walnut,  with  Honduras 
mahogany  mouldings.  The  stairways  were  of  highly  polished  woods,  and 
the  newel  posts  were  surmounted  by  bronze  figures  supporting  a  lampw 
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The  furniture  and  appliances  were  of  the  latest  patterns  and  mo6t  elegant 
€aisb« 

The  state- roomg,  or  sleeping  apartments^  ft;r  the  fir:§t-clas3  passengers  were 
on  the  spar  and  hurricane-decks  aft  of  the  saloon,  and  were  not  only 
commodious,  well-lighted  and  fully  ventilated,  but  furnished  in  a  style  of 
laxurious  comfort.  All  of  the  berths  were  fitted  with  rich  lambrequins  and 
lace  curtains.  The  saloon,  ladies'  cabin,  smoking-room,  and  each  individual 
berth  in  the  6r3t-cla^  departments,  were  supplied  with  electrical  annuncta* 
tors,  communicating  with  the  steward's  departments  The  afterpart  of  the 
main  saloon  was  a  ladies*  boudoir^  containing  a  bath-room»  supplied  with 
hot,  cold  water,  and  sea  water,  and  set  off  with  lounges,  mirrors,  etc.  The 
barber  shop,  amidships,  on  the  spar-deck,  had  two  bath-rooms  complete  in 
their  appointments.  The  steamers  were  each  supplied  with  a  competent 
aud  skilled  surgeon. 

The  rate  of  passage  from  New  York  to  St.  Thomas  was  t70;  to  Para» 
$130  J  to  Pernambuco,  8150;  to  Bakia,  $160;  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8175, 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  halt  price. 

The  whole  project  was  the  enterprise  of  one  plucky  man,  John  Roach, 
a  deserving  citizen,  yet  probably  one  of  the  best-abused  men  in  the 
country.  The  founder  of  the  line  risked  a  million  of  his  own  private 
capital  in  starting  a  line  of  steamers  to  an  empire  O^OPO  miles  away,  from 
which  the  United  States  buys  S60,0U0,000  worth  of  goods  every  year*  and 
to  which  it  would  like  to  sell  a  similar  sum  annually,  and  could,  in  time,  if 
facilities  for  the  trade  are  created  and  maintained.  Previous  to  the  start- 
ing of  the  line  our  merchants  were  handicapped.  It  was  as  though  Boston 
frere  trying  to  do  busine.^s  with  San  Francisco  by  means  of  steamers  sailing 
to  Panama,  while  New  York  was  trading  over  a  direct  railroad  route  across 
the  continent.  We  had  to  send  a  long  way  to  reach  Brazil,  The  English 
traded  direct.  Our  mails  and  valuable  goods  to  Brazil  had  to  go  by  way 
of  England,  taking  10  or  13  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  having  often  to  wait 
10  days  in  England  for  a  steamer,  and  then  conaumlng  from  20  to  25  days 
to  going  from  the  British  Isles  to  Brazil,, 

When  this  new  line  from  this  country  direct  was  started,  facilities  were 
created  which  were  imperatively  needed*  The  convenience  of  the  line  was 
eo  great  that  it  has  been  frankly  ami  cordially  conceded.  The  steamers 
were  well  managed,  and  in  three  years  never  missed  a  trip  nor  failed  to  sail 
on  time.  By  means  of  the  line  mails  were  sent  in  22  days  direct;  and  the 
certainty  regularity  of  the  trips  were  of  advantage  almost  to  the  whole 

American  public,  A  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  products  were  intro- 
duced, little  by  little,  and  the  start  of  a  large  trade  effected.  In  quantities 
of  goods  sold,  the  export  trade  to  Brazil  increased  constantly  while  the 
steamers  run«  The  line  brought  travelers  and  n^erchants  to  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  the  exact  number  in  the  three  years  being  about  2,000. 
Profitable  orders  and  contracts  were  brought  to  this  country  by  these  trav- 
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elcrs,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  be€u  eecured.  There  wa»  a  lurg^ 
reduction  in  freights,  also,  through  the  operaiiau  of  this  American  line. 
Instead  of  its  costing  from  70  to  85  ceuts  a  bug  lo  get  CLflfee  to  New  York 
frora  Brazil,  the  freight  waa  reduced  to  50»  and  even  Lo  30  ceuts  a  bag. 
This  commodity  was  brought  6,000  miles  for  $5  and  $6  a  ton,  that  i»,  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  ton  for  a  thousand  miles  of  voyage,  which  is  about  the  cbeapei^t 
ocean  trausportatiou  ever  known.  _ 

The  saving  to  the  United  States  upon  the  immense  iinportations  of  cotl 
was  very  large.  The  freight  on  measurement  g»>ods  was  also  lowered  fr 
35  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  about  20  cents.  These  reductions  and  the 
important  fact  of  regular  and  ijuick  commuDicatlou  were  of  genuine  service 
to  the  public;  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  busine^  men  learuetl  of 
the  discontinuaoce  of  the  American  Line.  During  the  three  years  that  Mr. 
Roach  mftitUained  the  line,  $1,400,000  was  paid  out  for  expenses,  aod 
$92,000  for  repairs  in  the  United  t^tales,  and  S300,oOO  far  expenses  ftbrowl. 
And  it  was  estimated  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  have  saved 
81,700,000  by  a  reduction  of  South  American  freights  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Roach  had  very  far-reaching  plana.  Could  this  line  have  receivf 
the  support  he  sought  to  obtain  for  it,  ha  would  have  built  more  sleamen 
and  started  several  other  lines.  The  Brazilian  tleet  would  have  beeo 
enlarged,  and  direct  ;,rade  would  have  been  opened  to  other  coa:»td.  Thf- 
Buenos  Ayres  project  wa*  only  one  of  many  in  view. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  question  of  mail  compendatiuu  tu  the  Braxitiaii 
Line  could  never  have  been  di8cu*sed  on  its  merits.  Mr*  Roach  s  appeal  io 
Congress  was  not  by  any  means  entirely  defenceless.  He  carried  the  Uujt« 
States  mails  140,000  miles  in  J>^79  for  8l,M5,  while  three  coasting  I  in 
carried  them  unitedly  123,400  miles  and  got  8102,800  for  the  service.  >Ir^ 
Roach  was  beaten,  not  by  the  impolicy  of  the  puhsiily  sytlcni,  but  ' 
organised  etiort,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Brazil,  to  break 
down.  People  went  from  city  to  city  with  subscription  papers  lo  rais« 
money  for  use  agalnt^t  hira  at  Washington;  and   the   spec*!  '       it 

Washington  in  opponition  t*»  his  Hue  were  translated  into  P*  \ 

sent  to  Brazil  by  thousands  to  create  a  coldness  in  olficial  ctrelei  lfa«re 
against  the  American  steamers* 

'f  ho  two  steamer**^  **  City  «tf  Para  '*  and  **  City  of  Rio  Janeiro  "  (t) 
8old  to  the  Pacific  l^lail  Steamship  Company,  and  are  now  running  on  the 
west  coaet  of  Ariierica*     The  history  of  this  line  is  that  uf  an  unforiunal 
enterpri.^fe,  uudertaken  in  advance  of  its  time,  there  can  be   little  or 
doubt  to  bo  revived  at  no  very  distant  day  with  a  profitable  result. 

The  Mallouy  Likk  or  STKAM^JJifs, — I  have  been  unable  to  ohtmii 
the  historical  informiition  I  hoped  for  concerning  this  iin;>urtant  stimnubijj 
|enterprise.     1  learu  from  its  circular  that  the  Mallory  Line  lo  Ti^as 
priAc-"^  the  folltnviiii,'  ^-tcaniiihips  : 
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Tons.  ;  Tons. 

Colorado, 2764 

Carondelet,  ....     150S 


Guadaloupe, 2840 

Rio  Grande, 2566 

San  Marcos,, 2840  \  Western  Texas, 

State  of  Texas,  .        .        .        .  1696  I 

These  vessels  stop  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Galveston,  Brazos,  Brownsville, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Indianola,  Texas.  The  line  also  has  connection  with  Flor* 
ids,  Nassau  and  New  Providence.  Steamers  of  the  line  leave  New  York  every 
Friday  for  Florida,  arriving  at  Fernandina  on  Tuesday,  and  from  Florida 
there  is  a  steamer  placing  them  in  Nassau  every  week.  The  iron  steamer 
"  Western  Texas"  performs  the  service  for  Florida ;  and  the  iron  steamship 
"  City  of  San  Antonio,"  1,572  tons,  is  now  running  regularly  on  the  Mallory 
Line  between  New  York  and  Florida.  She  can  carry  7,000  boxes  of 
oranges  in  well  ventilated  spaces,  and  has  fine  passenger  accommodations^ 
and  is  fast. 

The  Red  "  D"  Line  of  Steamships,  1879. — This  line  of  steamships^ 
running  to  Laguayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Caracas,  and  Maracaibo,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  November,  1879,  when  the  company  commenced  to  substitute  them 
for  the  line  of  sailing  ve^^els  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  upwarda 
of  forty  years.  At  first  foreign  chartered  steamers  were  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice. Later  on  it  was  decided  to  replace  them  with  steamers  built  in  the 
United  States  specially  for  the  trade.  Accordingly  contracts  were  entered 
into  with  the  William  Cramp  &  Son  Ship-Engine  Building  Company  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  steamer  "  Caracas,"  and  subsequently  for  the  steamer 
"  Valencia."  The  "  Caracas"  left  New  York  on  her  first  voyage  in  June^ 
1881,  and  the  "Valencia"  in  May,  1882. 

These  two  steamers,  of  about  1,200  tons,  new  measurement  (act  of  Con- 
gress, 1882),  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  have  the  highest 
classification.  They  are  well  appointed  for  passenger  as  well  as  freight  and 
mail  service.  They  connect  at  the  Island  of  Caracas  with  the  branch 
steamer  "Maracaibo,"  running  to  the  port  of  Maracaibo.  The  "  Maracaibo" 
was  built  under  contract  with  Messrs.  Neafie  &  Levy,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
left  there  in  August,  1880.  She  is  built  of  wood,  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner,  has  ample  accommodations  for  passengers,  and  is  about  50O 
tons,  old  measurement.  Being  intended  exclusively  for  foreign  service,  she 
carries  the  British  flag.  The  steamers  of  the  main  line,  the  "  Caracas"  and 
"  Valencia,"  are  officered  and  manned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States^aud 
carry  the  An^erican  flag. 

A  steamship  of  this  line  leaves  New  York  twice  a  month  for  Laguayra 
Porto  Cabello,  and  Caracas,  the  round  trip  from  and  back  to  New  York 
occupying  about  twenty-six  days. 

New  York,  Havana,  and  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Line. — The 
company's  fleet  comprises  the  following  first-clas^j  steamships:  "City  of 
Puebla,"  3,100  tons;  **City  of  Alexandria;"  "City  of  Washington,"  2,()1S 
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tODs;  "British  Empire,"  4,000  tons,  chartered;  "City  of  Merlda/'  2,000 
tons ;  "  City  of  Mexico,**  1,027  tous ;  which  are  appointed  to  leave  New  York 
-every  Thursrlay  and  Havana  every  Saturday. 

Leaving  New  York  direct  for  Havana,  they  proceed  from  there  ererj 
Tuesday  for  Vera  Cruz  and  intermediate  ports.  On  the  return  trip  tlief 
arrive  at  Havana  Wednesday  or  Thurs<lay,  and  leave  direct  for  Kew  York 
every  Saturday. 

Steamers  of  this  line  also  run  every  three  weeks  between  New  OrleaoB 
and  Vera  Cruz,  connecting  with  the  steamers  for  Havana  and  New  York.^ 

With  a  view  of  pre  venting  sea-sickness  and  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  pd| 
«engers,  there  h^ve  been  placed  in  a  number  of  state-rooms  of  the  steamships 
^'City  of  Washington*'  and  **  Cily  of  Alexandria'*  the  new  patent  Huston 
eelf'leveling  berths,  which  remain  always  and  under  all  circumstances  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position,  however  great  may  be  the  rolling  and  pitchiDg 
of  the  vessel. 

There  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  dtning  saloons,  Instead  of  the  in- 
convenient long  tables  and  sofas  of  the  old  style,  small  tables  that  will 
accommodate  from  four  to  eight  persons  only,  with  single  revolving  chairB 
for  each  one,  in  order  to  avoid  the  usual  confusion  and  noise  incidental  to 
the  dining  together  of  all  the  passengers* 

The  "City  of  Alexandria"  was  built  by  John  Roach  in  1880,  and  b  S38 
feet  over  all,  38  feet  6  incheii  wide,  and  33  feet  deep  from  the  hurricane-deck, 
being  10  feet  longer,  6  inches  wider,  and  2  feet  shallower  than  the  "  City  of 
Washington,"  which  in  all  other  respects  she  resembles.  Both  steamers  ha¥6 
excellent  accommodations  for  150  first-class  passengers. 

The  "City  of  Merida*'  and  "City  of  Mexico"  are  wooden  shifts,  built 
Green  point,  L.  I,     The  "  British  Empire,"  chartered,  was  built  for  the  New 
Zealand  trade,  and  is  410  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  28  feet  hold, 

Boston  akd  Savannah  Steamship  Company,  1882. — ^Provioua  to  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  the  water  transportation  business  between  the  port  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Boston  was  by  sailing  vessels^  regular  lines  of  packeta, 
for  freighting  purposes  mainly,  running  between  this  and  other  pnneipAl 
southern  ports  and  Boston,  About  the  close  of  the  war  a  line  of  ttiuill 
steamers  were  put  on  for  the  Savannah  business,  which  marked  the  begin* 
oing  of  a  revolution  in  that  trade, 

Tbeae  steamers  were  originally  provided  and  sent  out  to  take  ad  vim 
of  tbS  call  for  cotton  transportiition  between  Savannah  and  Boston*  O 
pared  with  the  present  facilitie.^  they  were  small  atTairs,  450  baFca  of  cotton. 
without  any  other  description  of  freight,  being  sufficient  to  load  them  com- 
pletely. When  the  cotton-carrying  season  was  over  (September  to  April  b 
the  season)  their  bnsineBS  waa  considered  nearly  at  a  standdtiU,  until  th^ 
autumn  should  again  bring  about  the  particular  state  of  things  which  they 
were  designed  to  fit  into, 

la  18(}9  the  firm  of  F.  W,  ^^ickerson  &  Co,,  of  Boston,  established  a 
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Reamer  line  on  this  route.  Their  first  vessel*  the  "  Orieutal/'  was  an  iron- 
screw  steamer  of  800  tons  burthen.  Tbe  "Orieiitar'  made  the  round  trip 
Id  tweoty  days.  The  •*Alharabra,"  a  steamer  of  700  toni,  was  added*  In 
time  other  steamers  took  place  in  tbe  line,  and  regular  trips  were  made,  the 
mailing  days  being  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month.  Finally  weekly 
-  were  made,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ships  had  increaised  to 
^,:u'.i  bales  of  compressed  cotton *in  a  single  cargo. 

Finally,  on  tbe  7tb  of  September,  1882,  the  Boston  and  Savannah  Steam- 
bbip  Company  was  or^^anized  to  take  tbe  place  previously  filled  by  F.  W. 
KKickerson  &  Co,,  that  is,  this  firm  and  connections  became  the  company 
with  the  title  just  named,  and  a  new  departure  has  been  taken  in  the  busi- 
ness by  the  purchase  from  the  Ocean  Steaini^hip  Company  of  the  **  Gale 
City"  and  *'tJity  of  Columbuis,''  and  placing  them  on  the  line  in  connection 
with  the  "  Seminole." 

The  first  line  of  steamers  established  (at  the  close  of  the  war)  Ibuud  avail- 
able as  freights  boots  and  shoes,  bagging  for  cotton  bales,  furniture,  fish,  and 
the  like  commodities.  The  return  cargo  was  exclusively  cotton  for  tbe  use 
of  the  Xew  England  mills.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  char- 
iicter  of  cargoes  and  their  destination  during  the  comparatively  short  time 
which  has  passed  since  are  well  worth  consideration. 

The  bagging  forming  an  important  feature  in  outward  cargoes  was  East 
India  guuny  cloth,  imported  to  Boston,  and  from  ihence  shipped  by  these 
€leatxier9  to  Savannah  as  covering  for  cotton  bales.  Thus  it  became  an  in- 
l€resting  factor  in  transportation  both  ways.  The  East  India  gunny  cloth 
dbappeared  entirely  from  commerce,  id  this  direction,  at  least,  five  years 
ago;  and  in  its  place  appeared  a  domestic  bagging,  manufactured  in  the 
Deighborhood  of  Boston.  In  place  of  the  gunny  cloth  once  imported  to 
Bo§tOD»  DOW  jute  butts  are  imported,  and  of  these  butts  the  domestic  bagging 
is  made,  which  alone  is  now  used^n  covering  cotton  bales. 

Another  change  in  tbe  character  of  the  freight  carried  out  is  in  the  arti- 
cle of  fish.  Formerly  these  w^ere  taken  largely  in  bulk  ;  but  now  the  product 
ifl  mostly  canned,  even  mackerel  being  sent  South  in  this  form  of  packing. 
It  is  dot  unusual  for  one  of  the  present  steamers  to  take  out  5,000  packages 
of  fish  at  a  trip.  Some  articles  of  freight  are  so  singular  as  to  be  almost 
unaccDunted  for ;  as,  for  instance,  from  300  to  500  bedsteads  are  taken  out 
at  nearly  every  trip,  and  chairs  and  other  cheap  furniture  something  in 
proportion. 

In  the  present  cargoes  outward  Trom  Boston  bacon  forms  an  important 
dement.  The  time  is  not  long  since  all  this  supply  went  South  from  the 
West*  Now,  as  many  as  800  boxes  of  bacon  are  sent  to  Savannah  per  trip 
of  tliese  steamers.  Immense  quantities  of  potatoes  and  apples  are  also  taken 
out,  tbe  first-named  principally  for  planting  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  in 
the  spring  the  new  potatoes  produced  form  an  important  element  in  the  return 
cargoes.     Great  numbers  of  pianos,  organs,  carriages,  etc.,  are  also  taken  out. 
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The  differeuce  in  rjuantlty  of  freight  carried  now,  compared  with  fanner 
times,  is  showu  by  tbe  figures,  the  prenent  steamers  takiug  abuut  100,000 
cubic  feet,  or  *2,500  tons,  of  cargo,  against  15,000  cubic  feet,  or  aboal  400 
tons  each,  iu  the  early  days.     An  ordinary  freight  car  will  carry  36  bftb 
of  compressed  cotton  at  ODe  time.    A  cotton  cargo  for  one  of  these  ^ttrnmm 
Hk  therefore,  eiiuivalent  to  the  loading  of  a  freight  train  of  122  cars. 
^tA  peculiarity  of  the  composition  of  the  return  cargoes  ia  the  rxipifi  gronlh 
of  the  naval  stares  business  as  an  element  in  the  transportation  of  thU  line. 
Eight  years  ago  there  was  not  perhaps  a  turpentine  still  in  Georgia*  at  levl 
not  one  of  any  size.     Now  Savannah  rivals  Wilmington,  N*  C„  in  the  pro- 
duction of  piney  products,  and  the  shipments  to  Boston  from  Sa?aiioaH 
average  1,0<K)  barrels  of  resin  and  3l>0  barrels  of  spirits  of  tui-pentirn  \tt 
week  by  these  steamers.     Lumber,  once  brought  in  sailing  veasvl^i  1 
and  laborious  process,  may  now  be  telegraphed  for  at  the  mills  in  d 
and  fine  yellow  i>ine  cargoes  be  landed  in  Boston  within.slx  days  thtr 

Cotton  forwarded  from  ihe  principal  centres  in  Georgia  reiiche*  i 
by  tbitt  means  in  an  average  of  six  days  from  starling.     The  prefen ; 
transportation  is  given  to  spinners'  cotton — that  is,  cotton  lo  be  useii  i 
mills  at  this  end  of  the  route,  but  usually  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  eir^f 
is  on  through  bills  of  lading,  and  goes  directly  acro:*^  the  ocean  Xa^m^k}'^ 
ports.     The  sea  island  cotton,  for  the  various  thread  mi  Us  near  Boston,  i* 
largely  brought  by  these  steamers,  and  rice,  hides,  and  wool  are  also  bf^uj^bt 
largely. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  these  tmos  porta  lion  iuteft«tv 
the  ships  were  hauled  off*  as  soon  as  the  cotton  season  was  over,  in  theipriug. 
Now,  the  business  is  more  profitable  when  cotton  is  "off"  than  durint^  i»* 
season.   This»juick  iransportaiiou  has  developed  and  increwsetl  to  aDvU'-fin 
ous  extent  the  truck  farming  bu*iness  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  it  l^*  - 
matter  of  common  practice  to  deliver  produce  in  B?>stou  four  days  al^^  '^ 
is  harvested  in  Florida.     Immense  quantities  of  early  vegetables  ai*  ibw 
shipped  in  excellent  condition  to  Boston,  the  succession  takiug  plari 
larly,  and  anticipating  the  northern  crop^s. often  by  many  weeks.    Loi 
of  melons  alone  there  arc  often  enough  *?hipped  by  a  single  stearoef  M 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  upper  between  decks,  or  as  many  as  4ti ' 
at  oue  trip.   Cotton  forms  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  every  slnpnn  tit.  :i  ^ 

bills  of  lading  for  this  article  appear  in  e^^tf  manifest 

The  orange  season  for  the  section  of  the  South  (J*^lorida  auJ  O 
tinues  frotii  November  lo  February.     A  few  years  ago  only  a  sin 
of  this  fruit  came  to  Boston  by  water;  now  these  steamers  bring  frum  ^^' 
to  600  boxes  of  oranges  per  trip  during  the  season. 

And  thus  these  two  sections.  North  and  South,  minister  to  the  frswt^  ^ 
each  other  through  the  metliumship  of  this  transporcatiou  line,  Si>t*l«'*^ 
this,  but  the  jnystem  of  through  bills  of  lading,  which  is  operated  ^  ''  -'  ^*' 
makes  these  minislrations  <ar-reaching,  and  U  already  indicatr. 
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^BBli  Iq  the  future  lu  the  interests  of  Boston  as  a  commercial  centre.     It 

IPiD  be  DOticed  that  the  development  al ready  secured  has  touched  import- 

iiDtly  upuu  her  export  interests,  and  the  posaihilities  in  this  direction  are  not 

IjQiited.    At  least  an  element  worth  tuking  into  account  h  revealed  by  these 

irao^acdons. 

There  is  a  large  passenger  business  between  New  England  and  the  far 
South  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  While  the  heated  term  is  on,  the 
•Southerners  delight  in  visiting  our  mountains,  and  lakes,  and  seashores,  in 
Kict  every  part  of  thickly-settled  and  upeu-arroed  New  England.  From 
Vovember  tu  May  the  New  Englander  fiudd  equal  pleasure  in  sojourning  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Heretofore,  transportation  has 
been  via  New  York  city,  involving  changes  of  cars,  hotel  i^toppages^  and 
various  annoying  dependencies*  The  present  steamers  of  the  Boston  and 
Havaiiuah  Steamship  Company  are  fitted  expressly  for  first-class  pa&«enger 
transportation,  the  cabins,  saloons,  and  state-rooms  being  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  afloat.  Since  the  sea  trip  is?  direct  and  most  delightful,  and 
tbe  expense  of  transportation  less  than  one-half  of  that  per  rail,  it  id  no 
wonder  that  the  route  is  preferred.* 

Tjti??GVALLA  Line,  1882. — The  passenger  steamship  **  Geyser,"  Captain 
Thompson^  of  the  new  Thingvalhi  Line»  sailed  from  Copenhagen  in  Decern* 
her,  1881,  on  her  first  trip  to  New  York.  The  Thingvalla  Company  is  com- 
posed of  Daniiih  capitalists,  foremost  among  whom  is  C.  F.  Tietgeu,  the 
f^>tHaile^  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  whose  lines  extend  from 
England  through  Asia  to  the  Pacific.  The  steamship  "Thingvalla**  had 
for  two  years  made  irregular  trips  between  Copenhagen  and  New  York, 
The  company  put  three  new  steamers  on  the  stocks  in  Copenhagen  and  in 
Maimo,  Sweden ;  of  these  the  "  Geyser*'  and  the  **  HecW  have  been 
finwhed,  and  the  **  Iceland*'  is  about  to  be  launched.  The  steamers  are  the 
largest  ever  built  in  Denmark.  Their  engines  are  of  2,000  tons  indicated 
ttorse-power,  and  are  designed  to  make  twelve  knots  an  hour.  The  vessels 
Are  3,000  tons  burden,  312  feet  long,  39  feet  wide,  and  calculated  to  carry 
40  cabin  and  700  steerage  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  50  men.  Their  route 
will  be  from  Copenhagen  around  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  Chris- 
tiaosand,  Norway,  being  their  only  stopping  place.  By  going  to  the  north  of 
Scotland  time  will  be  saved,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  steamers  will  make 
phe  trip  to  New  York  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  An  eflbrt  will  be  made 
lo  secure  the  carrying  of  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  as  soon  as  all  the  four  steamers  are  running*  Until 
the  summer  of  1882  the  steamers  will  niake  fortnightly  trips ;  if  desirable 
after  that  the  company^s  fleet  will  be  increased. 

The** Thingvalla*'  brought  to  New  York  as  freight  forty  thousand  heads 
of  cabbage  that  arrived  in  fair  condition. 

1  Uc  foregoing  account  of  this  company  is  derived  from  the  Sunday  Boston  //sra/t/ ot 
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Tiie  **  Hecla,"  the  second  of  the  line^  made  the  voyage  in  tbtrteei]  d*y» 
from  Chrbtiansand.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  line  passeoger^ 
and  fast  freight  from  Copenhagen  and  ports  of  Denmark  had  lo  go  to 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  Liverpool  or  London,  to  take  steamer  for  Ivew 
York.  Now  these  vessels  are  full  of  emigrant  passengers,  and  the  cabin 
traffic  is  akj  large.  The  '*  Hecla*'  on  her  first  trip  carried  760  emigrante. 
She  has  cabin  accommodations  for  thirty  passengers.  The  *'  Hecla*'  was 
built  at  Malmo,  Sweden  ;  is  315  feet  in  lengthy  40  feet  beam,  has  30  feet 
depth  of  hold,  and  h  of  1,846  tons  capacity*  Her  saloon  and  smoking-room 
are  on  the  main-deck,  the  state-rooms  and  captain's  room  being  immediately 
below.  Electric  bells  communicate  from  the  st^te-rooms  to  the  steward  * 
room,  and  between  the  bridge,  wheel-house  and  engine-room. 

1882. — A  West  Ikdia  Steamship  Enterprise. — Senor .  Martinez  de 
Campos,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  a  statesman  of  high 
reputation,  has  been  elected  president  of  a  Cuban  steamship  company,  which 
will  confine  its  operations  almost  entirely  to  the  Wast  Indian  islands.  Of 
course  this  new  enterprise  will  be  liberally  subsidized  by  the  Spajiibh  hoQM 
government. 

Seven  or  eight  iron  steamships  are  to  be  purchased  or  constructed  in  Eng^ 
land,  each  to  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  at  leiist  2,500  tons.  They  will  he 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  necessary  for  capturing  the  lar 
passenger  traffic  that  has  grown  up  between  the  islands. 

Senor  Campos  proposes  to  run  his  ships  to  all  the  principal  porta  in 
West  Indies,  to  Central  America,  and  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  They  will  carry  cargoes  of  assorted  goods  entered  in  bond  at 
Havana,  and  from  that  port  will  distribute  these  goods  among  nil  the  ports 
embraced  in  the  sphere  of  operation  marked  out  for  the  new  line.  The  re» 
turn  cargoes  will  be  composed  of  the  products  of  the  various  itiiaudd  ami 
countries  at  which  the  ships  will  touch;  and  these  cargoes  will  enter  a( 
Havana,  to  be  distributed  by  other  Spanish  steam  lines  among  the  marketi 
of  the  world. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  new  enterprise  is  the  design  to  aecure,  as  far  «i 
possible,  the  service  of  free  Cuban  negroes  for  firemen  and  cool-pnieers  tad 
as  sailors  only  those  who  have  passed  through  the  **  vomito/*  or  wboee  resi* 
dence  in  the  tropics  warrants  the  assumption  of  their  thorough  acclinialioii. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  iree  negroes  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  blaiid,  ih^ 
captains  of  the  vessels  will  be  empowered  to  employ  such  persona  of  color 
residing  on  the  other  islands  who  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the  company 
in  this  sanitary  respect. 

By  the  employment  uf  none  but  acclimated  officers  and  seamen  Iho  coq^ 
pany  believes  it  will  ecouomi/.e  both  time  and  money.     There  are  instaDi^l 
on  record  when  ships  have  los^t  a  part  of  their  crews  in  one  short  voyago 
among  the  levcr*6trickeu  islands,  and  have  been  laid  up  in  some  out-of-th^ 
way  port  until  hands  could  be  procured  to  work  them.    Paaseogen,  &bo, 
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would  rather  travel  iu  vessels  thus  manued,  for  when  dckDCss  breaks  out  oa 
board  a  ship  it  almost  always  makes  its  first  appearance  amoug  the  crew% 
who  are  more  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  than  the  passengers,  who  are 
protected  from  irs  rays  by  awnings, 

Mr.  De  Caropo*8  new  enlerprise  will  receive  government  help  the  moment 
the  first  ship  puts  to  sea. 

The  New"  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  1876. — Thi^ 
l^mpany  forms  a  direct  weekly  mail  line  of  American  steamers  between 
"New  York  and  Havana  j  it  al:^o  sends  a  moothly  steamer  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Cienfugos,  leaving  New  York  ou  Saturdays  and  Havana  on  Wed- 
nesdays, The  New  Y'ork  and  Havana  Line  comprises  the  steamships 
**  Newport/*  *'  Saratoga/'  and  "  Niagara/*  The  **  Santiago**  ft>rms  its  con- 
nection between  New  York  and  Santiago,  etc.  The  steamers  of  the  line 
also  connect  at  Havana  with  other  lines,  visiting  West  India  and  Florida 
ports  and  New  Orleans. 

The  "Newport/*  built  in  1880,  is  an  iron  ship  of  3,000  tons,  348  feet  bx 
length,  38  feet  beam,  and  23  feet  from  the  spar-deck  to  the  keelson.  The 
*•  Newport**  has  made  the  fastest  time  oo  record  between  New  York  and 
Havana,  Her  engines  are  on  the  compound  principle.  The  cylinders  are 
90  and  48  inche.^  diameter  respectively,  with  4i  feet  stroke.  The  engines 
are  capable  of  developing  3,000  horse-power,  or  about  one  horse-power  for 
every  ton  of  her  tonnage,  which  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
"  Arizona/*  the  most  powerful  steamship  afloat  in  proportinn  to  rc^^^istered 
tonnage.  The  entire  engine  department  is  .said  to  be  more  roomy  and  better 
ventilated  than  that  on  any  steamship  afloat.  All  the  steam  pumps  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  connected  with  any  part  of  the  vessel  in  case  of 
fire  or  leak,  their  united  capacity  being  equal  to  70,000  fjallons,  or  about 
1,750  barrels  a  minute. 

The  **  Saratoga'*  takea  the  place  of  the  well-known  iiteamcr  bearing  tiie 

me  name  pu rehashed  by  the  Russian  Government  iu  1878  and  converted 
into  a  cruiser.  She  is  2,500  tons  register,  320  feet  long,  38.4  in  beam,  23 
feet  deep  to  the  main-deck,  and  31  feet  to  the  hurricane-deck.  She  has 
comix)und  engines  of  2,000  horse-power,  calculated  to  give  her  a  speed  of 
15  knotd  an  hour. 

The  **  Niagara/*  built  in  1877,  is  2,300  tons,  294  feet  long,  and  her  cabin 
accommodations  are  the  same  as  the  *' Niagara/* 

The  ••Santiago**  was  built  by  John  Roach  «&  Son.  She  is  of  iron,  290 
feet  long,  39  feet  beam,  and  measures  2,400  tone.  She  has  the  usual  water- 
tight compartments  and  all  the  latest  improvements.        ' 

SociETE  PosTALE  Fkakcaihe  de  l'Atlanth^ue,  1882. — The  Society 
Postale  Fraucaise  de  TAtlantique,  established  two  years  ago  under  subsidies 
from  the  governments  of  Canada  and  Brazil  for  carrying  their  mails,  but 

''hit  under  the  French  flag,  having  determined  to  send  the  steamers  of  its 
to  Boston,  has  established  two  lines,  one  for  the  Brazil  trade  and  the 
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other  for  the  trade  between  Boston^  Antwerp  and  Havre.  The  Hue  will  be  a 
monthly  one  to  and  from  each  port*  The  line  consists  of  the  following  steam- 
fihip:  the  "  VUle  de  Para/'  **  Ville  de  Ceare/' ''  Ville  de  Montreal/'  *'  VHIe 
de  Quebec/-  and  "  Ville  de  Halifax/*  The  »'  Ville  de  Para/*  in  October,  left 
Montreal  for  Brazil,  and  on  her  return  will  reach  Boston  about  Xovember 
iJO,  The  first  eteamer  from  Antwerp  to  Boston,  the  "  Ville  de  Montreal/' 
will  leave  the  former  city  about  the  last  of  November  or  first  of  December. 
Mr.  William  D.  Bentley,  consul-general  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil^  is  gen* 
€ral  agent  of  the  compuny,  and  his  connection  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  company  he  represents  in  its  relations 
with  that  country.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  10,1)00,000  francs,  all  paid 
in.  The  president  u  Monsieur  Derriere,  President  of  the  Societe  Cn'ni'rale 
of  France,  and  director  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  cumpany  began  run- 
ing  between  Canada  and  BrHzIl  with  chartered  boat?,  but  it  now  has  five 
new  steamers  of  3,000  tons  burthen.  They  arc  built  in  the  most  ^ulistantial 
tnauner,  propelled  by  1,200  horse-power  engines,  and  are  sumptuously  fitted 
up,  with  ample  accommodations  for  forty  first-class  pa^^^engers  each,  and  are 
€aid  to  excel  anything  in  the  way  of  steamers  ever  run  from  Montreal* 
These  vessels  will  afford  the  best  facilities  for  the  direct  importation  of  iron 
ware»  ^vire  goods,  wines,  liquor,  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  and,  in  brief,  all  French 
and  Brazilian  goods,  and  ibr  exporting  grain,  meats  and  breadstu3s. 

STEAMEits  ON  LoNO  IsLAND,  1^82.^ — Each  of  th©  three  lines  running 
boaU  on  the  Sound  to  New  York,  viz.,  the  Fall  River  Line,  so-called,  the 
Providence  or  btoningtou  Line,  and  the  Norwich  Line»  have  taken  a  new 
departure,  as  it  were,  within  the  last  two  years,  adding  a  new  boat  to  their 
lines.  Bume  description  of  these  floating  palaces  may  not  be  out  uf  plac« 
as  showing,  by  comparison,  the  progress  in  size,  construction^  spetnl,  rtc.» 
with  the  pioneer  boats  on  those  waters  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

The  "  Pilgrim*'  of  the  Fall  River  LiNE,^The  hull  of  this  new  liiat- 
ing  palace  is  of  iron,  and  both  builders  and  owners  have  united  to  make  her 
abtiolutely  non-combustible  and  non-sinkable.  The  great  increase  in  the  site 
4jf  the  sound  steamers  during  the  last  few  years  had  generated  an  intrioile 
weakness  which  demanded  radical  changes  in  material,  methods,  etc.,  of  con* 
^tructiou.  To  supply  the  lack  of  natural  strength,  so  glaring  in  the  andeat 
«teamerS|  the  hull  of  the  *'  Pilgrim"  is  cellular,  or,  in  uther  worda^  lxm»  m 
double  skin»  inside  and  ouUtide,  with  a  syHem  of  longitudinal  framini^  be^ 
Iween.     The  system  of  h>ngitudiual  and  truunverse  framing  is  cot  iq 

itai  strength,  and  in  a  great  degree  is  independent  of  the  inside  u;  .  .  iJe 
platings,  which,  attached  to  the  framework,  form  a  hollow  box  or  girder,  tilt 
whole  length  of  the  vessel's  side  and  bottom.  This  hollow  box  or  tank  i^ 
24  inches  deep  or  wide  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  down  to  the  turn  uf 
the  bilge^  whence  it  is  increased  in  size  tinternal )  to  ii6  inche«  at  the  ceoire 
of  the  hull,  or  nctms  the  keel*  This  double  hull  is  divided  into  9G  wmtcr* 
li|$bt  conipartments,  formed  by  the  watertight  athwart^hip  fioors  and  brackil 
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iraines,  27  feet  apart,  and  the  longitudioals — keelsons  running  340  feet  fore 
and  aft,  and  water-tight  at  all  intersections.  This  tauk^  so  to  speak,  waa 
teitecl  when  building  with  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  thua 
insuriDg  its  efficiency  in  practice.  The  outside  plating  being,  of  course, 
water-tightt  and  the  inside,  for  a  distance  of  340  feet,  water-tight  al^o,  it  cau 
rendily  be  seen  that  a  puncture  or  strain  of  the  outside  skin  will  have  very 
•little  injurious  effect  on  the  vessers  biwyancy ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  safety 
provided  by  the  constructtoti  of  the  double  hull,  the  interior  capacity  la 
again  divided  into  water-tight  com  part  meuts  by  half  a  do;&en  athwartship 
water-tight  bulkheads,  a  sub-division  which  makes  the  probability  of  sink* 
iug  by  collision  or  a  rupture  of  the  bottom  almost  impossible.  These  bulk- 
beads  extend  up  to  the  main-deck,  which  ib  built  of  iron,  and  made  water- 
tight to  the  outside  of  the  guard-frame.  The  wheel  batteries  are  of  iron, 
i^iid  the  enclosure  of  the  engine,  boilers,  chimney,  kitchen ^  smoke-pipes,  and 
ventilators  being  also  of  iron,  the  probability  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  steamer 
being  destroyed  by  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  non-combustible  and 
noD-siQkable  hull  is  384  feet  h>ng,  ^0  feet  moulded  beam— about  87  feet  wide 
o?er  guards — and  17  feet  6  inches  deep  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  sides.  By 
reasoa  of  the  peculiar  type  of  m<Kle!,  together  with  its  exceedingly  large 
ditnensioDS,  it  will  be  observed  that  enormous  structural  atraina  will  be  gen- 
erated when  in  service,  to  counteract  which  requires  a  ciirefiil  and  scientific 
adjustment  of  the  resisting  material.  The  longitudinal  bracket  plate  sys- 
tem, which  originated  in  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty,  has  been  adopted, 
SDd  the  extent  and  degree  of  skill  and  care  which  has  been  exercised  iu 
proportioning  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  hull  to  their  respective  strain  is  re- 
markable. The  keel  is  double  plate,  the  inner  one  20  by  11  1*G  and  the 
outer  one  26  by  13  1-16.  The  main  keelson  is  a  single  plate  3  feet  deep,  10 
1-6  inches  thick,  and  in  length  not  less  than  28  feet;  the  butts  are  double- 
strapped,  with  heavy  pktcs.  The  longitudinals  are  6  in  number,  each  side 
of  the  centre  keelson,  and  extend  continuously,  fore  and  aft,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  outer  ones  forming  breast-hooks  at  the  ends  about  4  feet  apart.  They 
are  built  of  plates,  28  feet  in  length,  with  a  width,  according  to  location,  of 
24  to  36  inches.  Two  of  these  are  secured  to  the  outer  and  inner  skins  with 
single  angle  irons,  and  the  other  two,  the  heaviest  ones,  are  secured  to  the 
outer  and  inner  plating  with  double  angle  irons,  and  made  water-tight, 

By  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  hull  an  endurance  is  obtained  to 
which  the  staunchest  craft  that  ever  steamed  through  Jjong  Island  Sound  is 
but  a  basket  in  comparison.  There  are  half  a  dozen  bulkheads — one  placed 
26  feet  abaft  of  stem,  of  7  1-6  plate,  stiflened  with  angle  iron ;  one  forward 
of  the  boilers ;  one  between  the  boilers  and  engines ;  one  abaft  the  engines ; 
and  one  collision  bulkhead  aft  All  the  doors  fit  water-tight,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  open  and  close  quickly.  All  of  the  internal  supports  of  the 
boat  are  of  the  best  of  wrought  iron,  and  no  wood  whatever  is  employed 
where  metallic  material  could  be  substituted. 

25 
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The  plating  of  the  outer  hull  ia  of  the  best  flange  iron,  12  1-G  inches 
thick*  the  plates  not  less  than  14  feet  long,  with  all  butts  planed  and  triple 
riveted.  The  bottom  plating,  in  alterDale  strokes,  is  11 1-6  inches  thick,  and 
the  side  and  bilge  plating  extending  aft  from  the  stem  ana  forward  of  the 
Htern  port,  is  Hush  far  enough  to  compare  with  the  in  and  out  plating  of  the 
bottom.  The  flush  plating  has  seam  straps  in  long  lengths^and  at  and  about 
the  water-line  the  plating  is  doubled  as  a  protection  against  ice.  !No  plate« 
are  le^  than  14  feet  long,  while  those*  of  the  sides,  for  a  length  of  2^0  feet 
midships,  are  at  least  28  feet  in  length,  and  everything  is  heavily  strapped 
and  double  and  triple  riveted*  The  hull  has  a  heavy  inner  as  well  as  aa 
outer  plating ;  the  main-deck  ia  also  laid  with  stringer  plates,  and  the  saloon* 
deck  strengthened  by  placing  six-inch  T  iron  carlings  eight  feet  apart,  all 
fore  and  aft.  The  steering  apparatus  has  a  steam  steering-gear,  and  there  is 
an  auxiliary  steering-gear,  always  ready  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  other.  The  fitting  and  furnishings  are  costly  and  elaborate,  and 
every  way  in  keeping  with  the  thoroughness  and  stability  of  the  crail  which 
they  adorn,  and  ail  parts  of  the  boat  are  illuminated  by  electric  lights. 

The  New  "  Rhode  Island'*  of  the  Stoxington  Line. — lo  18iJ2  Uie 
Btouington  line  had  its  fleet  strengthened  by  the  restoration^  in  name  at  least, 
of  the  renowned  steamer  **  Rhode  Island,"  being  the  third  to  date  of  the  line 
to  bear  that  name,  her  immediate  predecessor  having  been  wrecked  the  year 
previous.    The  engines  are  about  all  comprised  in  the  new  craft  which  did 
service  in  the  old  boats  which  were  so  popular  among  the  Sound   line 
travelers  between  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston.     The  old  "  Rhode 
Island'*  was  constructed  in  1872-73,  and  went  upon  the  line  July  IT,  1S73^ 
She  was  a  staunch  boat  in  every  particular,  and  was  capable  of  most  arduous 
service.    One  season,  at  least,  she  ran  day  and  night  trips  continuously,     it 
will  be  remembered  that  on  her  last  trip  for  the  season  of  1880  slie  ran 
ashore  in  a  dense  fog  at  the  Bonnet,  opposite  Dutch  Island,  and  in  a  short 
time  went  to  pieces,  the  wreckers  saving  only  her  engine,  some  of  her  cargo, 
and  part  ofr  her  furniture.    Immediately  after  the  disaster  the  steamship 
company  decided  to  butld  another  steamer  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  de* 
stroyed,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  or  thereabouts,  gave  the  order  for  its 
construction  to  Robert  Palmer,  ship-builder  at  Noank,  Codq.    The  foreeta 
of  Connecticut  and  Virginia  were  drawn  upon  for  white  oak.    Long  Island 
and  the  North  River  furnished  locust,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  live 
oak ;  Savannah  and  Cedar  Keys  the  yellow  pine.     About  the  middle  of 
February  the  keel  was  laid.     The  frame  is  ef  white  oak,  live  oak  aod  locosU 
It  is  secured  by  immense  iron  straps,  j  toch  or  t  ioch  by  4  inches,  aod  18 
or  20  feet  long,  let  in  flush  with  the  timbers,  the  ends  butted  together  mod 
fisbeil  with  strong  plates,  hot  riveted  through  and  through.    Uer  dimeiisioiia 
are  as  follows:  Length  of  keel,  325  feet;  length  of  10-feet  waterline,  332 
feet;  length  over  all,  344  feet;  width  of  hull,  46  feet;  width  over  guards^ 
83  feet;  depth  of  bold  (clear),  15  feet ;  diameter  of  wheels,  3D  feet  4  inches ; 
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length  of  buckets,  12  feet;  capacity  (carpentera'  measurement)!  2,800  tons. 
She  is  ruD  hj  the  eDgiae  that  was  in  the  old  **  Khode  Island/'  which  has 
been  entirely  overhauled  and  put  in  order.  As  in  the  old  **  Rhode  Island," 
she  has  steam  steering  apparatus; »  aij<l»  in  addition,  ii*  provided  with  a  steam 
vrindlass. 

1881. — ^The  "  City  of  Worcester/'  of  the  Norwich  Line*  was  boilt  by  the 
Harlaii  *fc  Hollings worth  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del*  Her  hull  is  of  iron, 
he  plating  eeven-gixteentbs  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thickne^,  and  the 
ibeer  streak  11  inches.  Her  principal  dimensions  are:  Admeasurement, 
2,500  tuns  ;  length  on  water  line,  325  feet ;  length  over  all,  340  feet ;  beam 
moulded,  46  feet ;  over  all,  80  feet ;  depth  frooi  base  line  to  top  of  beams  at 
dead  flat,  16  feet  3  inches.  She  has  six  water-tight  bulkheada  fitted  between 
double  frames  on  the  side.  All  these  bulkheads  are  extended  to  the  guard- 
deck«  being  thoroughly  braced  and  stayed  by  both  vertical  and  diagonal 
angle  irons.  Should  two  of  these  bulkheads  be  destroyed  by  collision,  the 
other  four  would  float  the  boat.  The  machinery  and  the  8team  chambers 
re  enclosed  in  iron  all  the  way  up  through  the  hurricane-deck,  to  afford 
erfect  ventilation  to  the  fire-room  and  give  greater  protection  against  fire. 
The  two  smoke-pipes  are  also  enclosed  in  iron  casings.  Her  machinery 
I-ts  of  a  surface-condensing,  working*beam  engine,  having  a  cylinder  90 
ls  in  diameter  by  1 2  feet  stroke  of  piston,  arranged  with  composition 
Talvca  and  seats,  and  Stevens  cut-off.  The  wheeld  are  38  feet  in  diameter, 
with  buckets  of  about  11  feet  face.  The  steamer  is  fitted  with  iron  gallows 
frame,  iron  guard  logs,  iron  king  posts  and  iron  batteries  and  bulkheads  for 
water-wheel  houses.  She  has  three  main  boilers,  37  feet  6  inches  long,  by 
12  feet  diameter  and  13  feet  face,  containing  about  9,300  feet  of  fire  surface 
and  550  feet  of  grate  surface.  They  will  sustain  a  working  pressure  of  50 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  8he  also  has  a  40diorse  power  donkey  boiler, 
with  steam  pump,  located  on  the  guard-deck,  and  fitted  with  the  necessary 
attachments  and  fixtures.  The  boat  has  200  tons  of  boilers,  and  her  main 
boilers  are  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  hull  is  extra-braced  forward,  where  she  is  also  extra-plated  as  a 
guard  against  ice^  through  which  she  can  be  easily  propelled  with  the  full 
power  of  her  engine.  The  hold  is  veutilatcd  by  a  well  between  the  boilers 
and  machinery  space,  and  also  through  the  two  hollow  iron  raajsts.  The 
bottom  of  the  boat  is  covered  inside  with  the  best  quality  of  Portland 
cement.  The  anchors,  worked  from  the  upper  deck,  weigh  4,100  and  3,000 
pounda  respectively.  The  chain  cables  are  11  and  IJ  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  each  75  fathoms  long.  The  windlass  is  worked  by  an  independent 
engine. 

The  **  City  of  Worcester  "  has  eight  boats  hung  on  the  davits,  six  22  feet 

long  each,  and  two  24  feet  in  length.    These  boats  are  square-sterned,  as  it 

gpas  found  when  the  steamer  '*  City  of  New  York  "  rescued  the  passengers 

Ifom  the  wrecked  "  Narraganselt  "  that  the  double  cnder  boat  was  next  to 
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useless  for  that  work.     In  addition,  the  steamer  has  a  email  lM»at  IG  feet 
long. 

The  precautious  against  fire  are:  On  the  main  deck  9  fire*piug:^,  ^5  m  the 
saloon,  4  in  the  hold,  und  4  on  the  hurricane*dcck.  These  plugs  are  sup- 
plied by  2  pumps,  always  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  the  steam  being' 
supplied  by  the  donkey  boiler,  1,450  feet  of  hose  are  at  all  times  attached 
to  the  plugs,  and  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  freight  capacity  of  the  boat  will  easily  accommodate  90  car-load^. 
There  is  a  separate  gangway  for  passengers,  by  which  they  C4in  enter  or 
leave  the  vessel,  with  no  bales,  barrels,  boxes  or  baggage  to  molest  them* 

The  saloon  on  the  main-deck  is  separated  from  the  freight  compartment 
by  pilasters  and  elaborately  ornamented  ground  glass.     The  joiner  work  is 
in  mahogany,  bird's-eye  maple,  French  walnut  and  tulip  wood^,  marquetry 
and  gilt,  and  is  tastefully  relieved  by  the  white  ceiling  and  delicately  tiotedl 
cornice.     The  cornice  and  pilasters   in  the  main  saloon  abuve  are  a  coxubi3 
nation  of  hard  woods  and  veneer  work,  finished  in  the  Eastlake  or  Qtieexi 
Anne  style.     The  forward  saloon  has  an  upper  tier  of  state-rooms,  witb  a 
mahogany  overhanging  balustrade  all  around,  with   mahogany  stairways 
leading  thereto.     These  stairways,  and  all  on  the  boat,  are  covered  witli 
stamped  gold-bronze  brass.     Each  of  the  stairwaya  has  a  design  having  aa| 
elegance  distinctively  its  own.  V 

The  dining-room  is  in  the  forward  saloon  of  the  upper-deck,  away  from 
the  odors  of  machinery.  There  are  175  staterooms  in  all,  each  having  one 
of  Jennings'  closets,  supplied  from  a  tank  amidships  connected  with  a  small 
engine,  which  keeps  a  continuous  cleansing  flow  through  them.  The  waah- 
rooms  and  large  state-rooms  are  inodorous,  the  water  coming  i>am 
another  tank.  For  two  lengths  abaft  and  forward  of  the  wheel  the  state* 
rooms  are  three  rows  deep ;  elsewhere  there  are  two  rows  on  each  «ide. 
Besides  the  ordinary  state-rooms,  having  two  berths  in  each,  there  are 
twelve  large  bedstead  slate-rooms — four  aft,  two  amidships  and  six  forward. 
All  the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  transoms  over  the  doors,  as  well  a«  by 
windows.  Each  room  has  an  electric  annunciator;  the  inside  furnish inga 
are  in  mahogany,  French  walnut,  bird's-eye  maple  and  other  hard  wotidSy 
and  are  fitted  with  the  Peerlejss  wire  mattress.  There  are  150  open  bertli^ 
in  the  hold,  divided  into  forward  and  after  gentlemen's  cabins,  with  thfl 
ladiei^'  cabin  in  the  stern*  These  berths  are  well  ventilated,  there  being 
several  feet  of  space  between  the  cabin  walls  and  the  steamers  plating, 

Tlie  steamer  is  heated  by  steam  ;  xnarble-top  radiators  are  in  the  saloons, 
and  each  state-room  ha«  its  independent  heating  coil.  The  lighting  is  by 
Edison*s  incandescent  electric  light.  There  are  250  of  these  lamps,  of  Itt 
candle-power  each,  the  electricity  for  which  is  generated  by  an  independent 
15  horse- power  engine.  The  boat  is  also  piped  for  gas^  and  chandelien  are 
fitted  for  burning  mineral  sperm  oil. 
The  doors  are  furnished  with  **  Parliament"  binges,  which  allows  of  their 
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BRS^unsliippod  and  uspd  as  life-preservers.  The  pilot  house  is  finished 
Bb  hard  woodw^  with  hard  wood  steering* wheels  chairs,  sheaves  and  fixtures. 
The  Bteering  is  by  steam  or  hand,  as  desired*  The  kitchen  has  ita  iude- 
peudent  steam  boiler»  the  ice-room  is  near  by,  and  in  the  forward  hold  is 
the  officers'  mess-room.  There  is  ample  room  on  the  promenade-deck»  and 
the  roomy  guards  make  moving  about  an  easy  and  agreeable  poesibiliiy* 

The  stearaer^a  lines  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  her  exterior  ornamenta- 
tion is  taiitetul.  On  each  paddle-box  is  a  seal  of  the  City  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  encircled  with  gilt  work,  from  which  diverge  the  sunset-colored  rays 
of  the  lattice- work,  between  which  one  gets  glimpses  of  the  great  red  wheel 
Ingtide.  All  modern  improvements  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  first- 
class  steamer  have  been  introdaced  into  the  "  City  of  Worcester,**  She  is 
faster  than  the  '*  City  of  New  York ''  uf  this  line,  that  boat,  the  fastest  da 
the  Sound,  having  made  the  distance  between  docks,  120  miles,  in  6  hours 
and  5  minutes — a  record  that  has  never  been  beaten. 

The  first  impression  on  boarding  the  **  Worcester "  is  the  substantial 
cbaracterof  her  appointments  and  her  capacity-  Upon  entering  her  saloons 
one  is  struck  with  their  macrnificence,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  gaudiuess, 
or  with  so  little  of  the  throbbing  so  disagreeable  to  many  people.  Quiet  aa 
&  well  or  dead  house.  The  passenger,  to  the  fullest^  sense,  whichever  way 
lie  turns,  finds  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  bountiful  provision  or  manifesta- 
tion of  hoqii table  intention. 

The  "  City  of  Worcester"  took  her  place  on  the  Norwich  Line,  and  began 
her  trips  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Railroad  from  Boston  to 
New  York  in  September,  1881. 

1880.^ — The  "Orient."  —  The  steamship  **  Orient,'*  belonging  to  the 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  launched  at  Glasgow  in  1880,  was  de- 
signed to  sail  direct  for  Australia,  Her  measurement  over  all  was  460  feet ; 
4oo  feet  6  inche^s  between  perpendiculars;  beam,  46.35  feet;  depth  of  main- 
deck,  27.1  feet,  and  to  the  after-deck,  35.1  feet.  She  can  carry  3,000  tons 
of  coal  and  3,G00  tons  of  cargo  of  40  feet  measurement,  has  accommodations 
for  120  first-class,  130  second-class,  and  300  steerage  or  third-clasi?  passen- 
gers. Her  cost  was  about  £150,000.  Pier  displacement,  9,500  tons.  The 
crank  shaft  is  20  inches  in  diameter;  screw  shaft,  18i  inches  in  diameter; 
she  is  propelled  by  a  four-bladed  screw,  22  feet  in  diameter  and  having  30 
feet  pitch.  She  was  expected  to  burn  from  2,500  to  2,800  tons  of  coal  on 
her  voyage  to  Australia,  and  was  steered  by  steam, 

1882, — A  new  steamship,  called  the  •*  Austral,**  has  been  built  by  John 
Elder  &  Co.  for  the  Australiaii  trade.  Her  length  over  all  is  474  feet;  her 
tonnage  9,500  tons.  She  has  been  built  throughout  of  mild  steel,  and  has  three 
steel  decks.  The  lightness  of  the  material  ofi  which  she  is  constructed  causes 
her  to  draw  comparatively  little  water,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  be 
hardly  possible  to  sink  or  burn  her.  She  is  divided  below  the  inner  skin  and 
the  donble  bottom  into  nineteen  separate  water-tight  compartments;  and  in 
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the  h^ll  proper  within  the  interior  skia  she  is  divided  by  thirteen  water-tight 
bulkheads,  ten  of  which  run  up  to  the  level  of  the  main-deck.    If  the  whole 
of  the  lower  compartments  were  filled  with  water,  the  effect  would  be  i 
additional  draught  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches,  and  if  by  accident  or 
d^ign  the  sea  obtained  free  communication  with  any  two  of  the  holds,  the  i 
stability  and  surplus  buoyancy  of  the  vessel  would  prevent  her  from  being  j 
endangered. 

The  Castle  Line,— -The  steamships  of  this  line  carry  Her  Majeetj^s  maikl 
between  London  and  South  Africa — sailing  from  London  every  altrnimtej 
Tuesday,  and   from    Dartmouth   every  alternate   Friday,  for  Cape   Town, ' 
Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Buy,  Port  Alfred,  East  Loudon,  and  Natiil^  calling  regu- 
larly at  Madeira,  and  touching  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  at  stated  intenralf* 

The  fleet  of  this  company  comprise  the 


Taiift. 

ArroAdcle,  Castle  of,  . 

*     4350 

Northan  Castle, 

Antoni&b  Castle, 

.     4350 

Dunbar  CasUc»  , 

Dimnotar  CasiIc, 

.     4350 

Taytnouih  Castle, 

Garth  Castle,      . 

*     370s 

Duart  Casile, 

Drummond  Castle, 

.     370s 

Lapland     , 

Kinfaunc  Castle, 

*     3507 

Dunkctd,  . 

Groniuily  CasUe, 

.     3489 

Melrose     , 

Conway  Castle,  , 

.     2^566    Florence    » 

Warwick  Ca.stlc 

,     2957 

Vctiicc 

Banrotin  CA&tie 

■         .                       -^S57 

TatuL 


The  Ati>Ax  Line,  1854— Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this  line 
steaniahips  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  had  been  carried  I 
on  by  a  superior  class  of  sailing  ships,  many  of  which  during  its  emrly  Iiia-J 
tory  were  commanded  by  their  owners  and  their  sons.     Among  theoe  earif  1 
merchant  traders  to  Canada,  Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  the  father  of  the  fenaUjl 
tliat  gives  its  name  to  the  present  Allan  Line  of  steamers,  had  a  promloeot 
place.     He  was  a  native  of  Saltcoats*  North  Britain,  afterwarda  remored  la 
Glasgow,  and  owned  a  numerous  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  one  of  which,  in  early 
ah'  ^^^  ^^'"^f ^*"  commanded.     His  eldest  son,  James,  and  his  third  mn, Bryc© 
V^^A  ^l  ^^^^""P^**^*  followed  his  example,  while  Hugh  and  Andrew  pub- 
lished themselves  in  Montreal,  and  in  1851  entereil  into  partnership  %a  the 
successors  of  Edmonstoue  <&  Allan,  where  they  managed  the  shipping  busl- 
Deas  o    the  family,  and  James,  when  he  retired  from  the  8ca»  formed  fHUiJ 
ryce  and  their  youngest  brother  Alexander  the  now  important  brmodi  ofj 
Atl     r  **^^^  *"  Liverpool.     When  the  success  of  fecrew  steamers  upon  tbo] 
ftLntiln  **^^"  assured,  the  members  of  the  Allan  family  turned  iheir 

vesBei  r         *^^'^«tages  t(f  be  derived  from  their  employment  of  imehj 

and  MoT    ^*^**^1*^^*^'^  ^  *»"<s  o^  them  to  run  between  Liverpool,  Quebec.! 
and  P    tl  '^^^  *»uring  the  period  of  open  navigation,  and  between  Liverpool 
or  land,  Maine,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  was  ice-bound. 
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The  first  four  steamers  of  this  firm  were  built  by  William  Denny,  of  Dum- 
barton»  and  tbe  skill  of  lliis  builder  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  tlieae 
early  steamers,  the  "Anglo-Saxon,"  of  1,637  tong  burthen,  although  de- 
signed for  economy  of  fuel  and  capacity  for  cargo  and  passengers  rather 
than  for  speed,  made  tbe  passage  from  Quebec  to  Rock  Light,  Liverpool,  m 
the  then  altogether  unprecedented  short  time  of  nine  daya  and  five  hourB. 
Built  in  1856,  she  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Race  April  27,  1863,  with  a  sacri- 
fice of  237  lives. 

Before,  however,  their  vessels  were  finished,  the  Canadian  Government,  in 
June,  1852,  advertised  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  in  summer  and  Portland  in  the  winter.  For  this  ser- 
vice a  contract  was  c^mcluded  with  Messrs.  McKean,  McCarty  and  Lamont, 
of  Liverpool,  who  formed  a  company,  and  opened  the  line  iu  the  spring  of 
1853  with  a  vessel  of  500  tons  register  named  the  "Geneva,"  The  line  waa 
continued  for  about  eightepu  months  by  means  of  the  steamer  **  Cleopatra,** 
of  1>4(>7  tons,  and  two  :smitller  vessels,  the  **  Ottawa'*  and  **  Charity,"  and  the 
"Canadian,"  built  in  1854,.of  1,764  tone,  the  first  steamer  built  for  the 
Messrs,  Allan,  who  had  chartered  her  to  the  company. 

But  the  service,  which  was  conducted  with  varying  regularity,  proving 
unprofitable,  was  transferred  to  the  Allans,  who  undertook,  with  the  fleet 
they  were  building  specially  for  this  trade,  to  carry  on  a  fortnightly  .service 
to  Quebec  in  summer,  and  a  monthly  voyage  to  Portland,  Maine,  in  winter, 
for  the  annual  subsidy  of  £24,000,  The  Crimean  war,  however,  occurring 
in  1854,  offered  more  remunerative  employment  to  the  steamers  of  the  fleet 
of  both  contractors,  and  eonse^juently  the  regular  mail  service  by  the  Allan 
Line,  which  at  first  was  designated  as  the  "  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship 
Company,"  was  not  commenced  until  April,  1856,  Since  then  it  has 
been  maintained  with  unbroken  regularity,  with  the  exception  of  various 
gerious  losses,  which  might  almost  have  been  anticipated  in  the  early  history 
of  the  service,  considering  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation,* 
From  a  fortnightly  line  in  summer  and  a  monthly  line  in  winter  the  opera* 
tSons  of  the  company  have  expanded  into  a  regular  weekly  service,  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  fortnightly  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  extending  during  the  summer  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and 
continued  monthly  during  the  winter,  by  means  of  an  ice-boat,  between 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  when  the  latter  port  cannot  be  approached  by  ocean 
steamships.    Steamers  of  the  Allan  fleet  also  trade  between  Liverpool  and 


*  The  "  Indbn,*'  built  1S55,  1,764  tons,  was  lost  Febraaiy  19,  jS6o,  on  Cape  Sable,  with 
a  sacrifice  of  205  lives;  the  *♦  Canadian,*'  buiJt  in  1854,  1,764  tons,  June  l^  1S57,  near 
Qaebec,  all  saved  ;  "Canadian"  No.  2,  sunk  by  ice  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  June  4,  1861, 
30  lives  lost;  "  Anglo-Saxon,*'  1,673  ions,  wrecked  on  Cape  Race,  April  27, 1863^  237  lives 
lost;  *' Norwegian /*  wrecked  on  St*  Paul's  Island,  Cape  Breton,  June  14,  iS6j,  all  saved; 
*'  Bohemian/'  wrecked  on  Alden's  Rock,  ofl  the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor,  February  32, 
1S64*  20  itvr^  In-^t, 
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Baltimore,  and  a  weekly  line  is-maiutained  between  Glasgow  ftod  Caimda 
in  the  summer.    There  b  also  a  line  conBisdug  of  tei»  rwee^ 

3,300  and  2.500  tons  each,  and  an  aggregate  tonnage  '  e^g^ 

in  what  i§  called  the  Calcutta  or  Indian  gervice,  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ifon 
clipper  sailing  ^hip?,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  16,8*^^  tnr  '  jU  the 
Brvice  of  the  company,  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  i  i  ^  the 

East  Indies.  The  Messrs.  Allan  do  not  insure  their  vessels,  a  circum8taoc*j 
which  of  itself  is  the  very  best  guarantee  that  great  care  will  be  exercised  in 
the  nianagement  and  navigation  of  the  ship?.  A  rule  of  this  cowipany,  care* 
fully  observed  by  the  captains^  requires  that  in  case  of  fog  the  speed  musl 
be  reduced  to  dead  shu\  safety  being  the  chief  oonside ration* 

Their  steamer,  the  "  Hibernian,'*  built  in  L'^Gl,  was  the  tin^t  in  the  Atlaolic 
trade  where  deck-houses  were  covered  in  by  a  promenade-deck,  elretching  from 
stem  to  stern,  which  prevents  aeea,  when  it  breaks  on  board,  from  filling  the 
paa^sages  between  tlie  deck-houses  and  bulwarks.  So  highly  was  tlie  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  British  Government  that  the  unprodueti^^e  spaces  unde*r  thii 
deck  were  made,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  subject  of  a  J^pcciai 
exemption  from  tonnage  measure  by  the  deck  shelter  clause  of  the  Merchant 
Shipprug  Act  of  1H54,     Other  Atlantic  lines  adopting  this  i  n  ob* 

tained   like  privileges,  but  difficulties  arising  in  connection  v  pa  uf 

somewhat  different  construction,  which,  however,  claimed  the  same  exemp* 
tion,  this  imn^unity  was  abolished. 

Some  of  the  vessels  of  this  line  are  remarkable  for  their  speed.  Pur  ia- 
stance,  in  October,  1872,  the  **  Polynesian/*  on  her  first  voyage  Jiiad«  ibe 
passage  between  Quebec  and  Londonderry  in  seven  days,  eighteen  hours  aod 
Sfty*five  minutes;  wliile  her  sister  ship,  the  ''Sarmatian,"  was  engaged  by 
the  government  to  convey  the  42d  Highlanders  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  th© 
Ashantee  war.  The  **  Sarmatian**  is,  by  the  way,  the  favorite  ship  of 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  in  her  she  has  amde  all  her  pa 
eages  between  England  aOd  Canada. 

The ''Hungarian/'  one  the  earliest  of  these  steamers,  made  the  pttaaa| 
from  Quebec  to  Rock  Light  in  nine  days,  six  hours  and  thirty*five  minui 
or  from  land  to  land  lu  ^ir  days*  Another,  the  *'  Peruvian,"  comj): 
of  the  fasile^t  round  voyages  on  record  on  any  Atlantic  line.  On 
of  December,  1864,  she  left  Moville,  the  port  of  call,  near  Londonderry,  &| 
6.24  r.M,,  discharged  her  cargo  at  Portland,  took  in  her  homeward  car 
and  Failing,  arrived  back  at  Moville  on  the  10th  of  January,  1805,  at  BAl 
A.M.,  thus  making  tlie  pasi<age  out  and  home,  including  detentions  at  Port* 
land  while  discharging  and  loading  her  eargoeSp  la  twrni^-four  rfa^, 
hours. 

As  a  reprei^entntive  ^hip  of  the  Allan  Line  we  will  take  the  '*Sanltolaji,^ 
which  was  built  and  had  her  engines  cons^tructed  by  Messrs.  Robert  Steele  A 
Co.,  of  Greenock.  She  measures  40<J  feet  in  length  between  perpendtculftrs,  ij 
42  feet  3  iuchcf  in  width  of  beam^  and  is  35  feet  8  inches  in  moulded  den 
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Her  register  is  2,577  tons  measurement,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,376  tons. 
She  is  impelled  by  a  pair  of  inverted,  direct-acting,  compound  high  and  low 
pressure  engines.  These  engines  are  supplied  with  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements for  combining  power  with  economy  of  fuel,  and  securing  smooth 
and  equable  working.  They  are  furnished  with  superheating  and  surface- 
condensing  apparatus  of  the  most  improved  construction ;  and  everything 
which  experience  could  dictate  or  science  suggest,  to  ensure  efficiency  of 
working  has  been  sedulously  applied  without  stint  or  regard  to  first  cost. 
Her  high-pressure  cylinder  measures  60  inches,  and  her  low-pressure  cylin- 
der 104  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pistons  have  4  feet  6  inches  of  a  stroke. 
The  steam  for  working  these  powerful  engines  is  generated  in  ten  oblong 
boilers,  which  are  heated  by  twenty  furnaces,  fired  athwartship.  When 
working,  at  about  full  speed  the  engines  make  about  sixty  revolutions,  and 
at  that  number  of  revolutions  the  ship  has  a  regulated  and  sustained  speed 
of  14  knots  per  hour,  the  indicated  horse-power  being  calculated  at  2,800. 

The  "  Sardinian"  was  built  under  special  survey,  to  take  the  highest 
classification  for  iron  steamships.  She  is  divided  into  seven  water-tight 
compartments  by  six  watertight  iron  bulkheads.  Her  awning  and  spar- 
decks  are  both  iron  from  stem  to  stern  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  and 
firmly  riveted  to  every  deck-beam  ;  her  main-deck,  also,  is  of  iron  from  the 
after  hold  to  the  main  hold,  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  except  that 
portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  engine  space.  In  addition  to  these  pre- 
cautions for  ensuring  extra  strength  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  heavy  iron 
stanchions  have  been  introduced  on  every  deck,  and  at  every  beam  where 
they  could  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

While  thus  carefully  and  thoughtfully  providing  for  the  general  strength 
of  the  structure,  and  the  proportionately  important  power  by  which  the 
stately  ship  is  to  be  impelled  on  her  ocean  path,  other  and  subsidiary, 
although  in  the  aggregate  scarcely  less  important,  means  for  guiding,  regu- 
lating, and  assisting  her  in  the  management  of  her  voyaging,  in  aiding 
her  into  and  out  of  do'ck,  and  in  the  no  less  important  operations  of  load- 
ing and  stowing  and  unloading  of  cargo,  together  with  those  numerous  ap- 
pliances for  securing' comfort  to  all  on  board,  which  are  indispensable  in 
some  degree,  are  provided  for  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 

The  "  Sardinian"  carries  ten  large  boats,  all  of  which  are  of  the  best  life- 
boat construction,  and  as  regards  her  passenger  accommodation  she  neces- 
sarily stands  very  high,  having  provision  for  180  saloon,  60  intermediate, 
and  1,000  steerage.  The  cabin  passengers  of  the  "  Sardinian"  are  carried 
in  the  saloon  and  the  state-rooms  immediately  connected  with  it.  The  saloon 
is  80  feet  in  length  by  41  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  lofty  in  the  ceiling.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  awning-deck,  and  is  lighted  by  a  lantern  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  augmented  by  an  abundance  of  side  lights,  the  combination  produc- 
ing an  efiTulgence  which,  united  to  the  gorgeous  furnishings,  produces  an 
effect  at  once  gratifying  and  dazzling.     The  ceiling  is  delicately  panelled  in 
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French  white,  eoriched  with  gold  mouldings.  The  wainscotiog  of  the  i 
13  richly  panelled  iu  highly-polished  walnut  wood,  relieved  br  n  delS 
stringing  of  bright  rosewood,  the  panel  framing,  rails,  and  moutilen  Waj 
of  polished  teakwood.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  gold  carved  comioc.lhn 
interspace  between  the  panels  being  filled  by  handsome  fluted  columnflof 
ebony,  with  rich  gold  capitals.  The  settees  are  upholstered  in  crimmn 
velvet.  As  in  the  other  steamers  belonging  to  this  line,  ihe  "Sardin- 
ian^' is  furnished  with  a  hot-plate  table,  from  which  the  paasengen  m 
supplied  with  viands  served  a  la  Busse  as  per  virfie  menu.  The  saloon  is 
furnished  with  a  piano-forte,  and  a  well-selected  library  of  books  fur  the  use 
of  the  passengers.  In  short,  everything  which  can  conduce  to  ooisfartkif 
been  abundantly  provided,  and,  aa  a  whole,  the  saloon,  with  its  rich  km- 
ture  and  graceful  surroundings,  presents  a  coup  dml  of  rare  beaulyawl 
magnificence.  In  connection  with  the  saloon,  in  two  houses  on  deck,  ire 
ituated  additional  accommodation  for  the  saloon  passengers.  Thoie  C()ntt9t 
of  a  ladies*  sitting-room  or  boudoir,  which  is  furnished  in  a  style  of  quiet 
yet  luxurious  beauty,  and  a  charming  snuggery  fitted  up  aa  a  Bmok^^^oDl* 
The  dormitories  or  state-rooms  for  the  saloon  passengers  are  on  iberonifi 
and  upper  passenger-decks.  They  are  roomy,  capacious,  and  well-lighld,M 
well  as  fully-supplied  with  regulated  ventilation,^  They  ore  elegaotly f«f* 
Dished  with  bed  and  toilette  appliances,  and  every  means  has  heea  adoptffl 
to  secure  comfort  and  safety  to  all  the  inmates.  This  vessel,  like  others  »>? 
the  fleet,  is  supplied  with  electric  bells  in  the  cabin  department  of  M 

The  intermediate  passenger  berths  are  placed  on  the  upper  pa,-^  .. 
deck,  the  steerage  passengers  being  located  on  the  upper  and  eeconJ  pt** 
flenger-decki*.     Both  these  classes  of  passengers  last  referred  to  ar^ 
with  cooked  victuals  (>f  the  best  quality  by  the  ship's  stewards  in  ui 
quantity.     The  sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the  ship  are  of  thenuid 
perfect  kind.     A  peculiarity  as  to  carrying  steerage  pa^tsengers  by  i' 
of  this  line  is  that  the  company  supplies  passengers  with  the  use  of  n 
and  ample  outfit  for  the  voyage,  whereby  passengers  are  saved  the  troubie. 
inconvenience,  and  loss  consequent  on  having  to  supply  their  own**    '""^ 
vious  to  embarking.     The  outfit  consists  of  patent  life-preserviug 
mattre^js,  pannikin  to  hold  a  pint  and  a  half,  plate,  knife,  nickebplated  toHt» 
and  nickel-plated  spoon.     The  charge  for  the  use  of  these  artides*  for  tk« 
voyage  is  only  a  very  few  shillings.     Each  berth  in  the  cabin  h  fitUnlfitli* 
pair  of  hfe-saving  pillows,  specially  adapted  for  fastening  to  the  pem^^ 
case  of  emergency. 

In  1874  the  head  of  the  firm,  Hugh  Allan,  was  knighted  by  tJie  Q««* 
in  London    for   his   ef!brLs  in   establishing  steam   convmuni«itioD 
Canada  and  the  mother  country.     During  the  visits  of  the  Prince  u: 
Prince  Arthur  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  to  Canada,  he  ^^'^^ 
tained  them  in  princely  fashion.     He  had  the  flneat  residence  in  ibecilj"* 
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The  Allan  Line  is  still  under  contract  with  tbe  Governments  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails.  Steamships  of  this  line 
BOW  leave  for  Portland  and  Liverpool,  via  Queenstown,  every  alternate  Satur- 
day, and  for  Boston  and  Liverpool^  via  Halifax,  calling  at  Londonderry^ 
every  alternate  Thursday,  and  Baltimore  and  Liverpool,  via  Halifax,  every 
alternate  ^fonday,  and  from  Halifax  for  Liverpool  every  Saturday, 

Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  founder  of  this  great  line,  died  at  Edinburgh,  sud- 
denly, of  heart  disease,  December  9,  1882.  His  decease  caused  a  profound 
[shock  and  the  deepest  regret  throughout  the  whole  city  of  Montreal,  with 
^  which  he  had  been  connected  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Beside  founding  and  attending  to  his  ehipping  interests,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  all  great  enterprises  for  building  up  the  city  and  the  country  as 
welU  and  when  he  died  was  president  of  one  of  the  largest  Canadian 
banks,  which  he  founded,  and  of  twenty*two  other  public  companies,  includ- 
ing railways,  coal  mining,  cotton,  woolen,  sewing  machine,  telegraph,  eleva- 
tors, insurance,  rubber,  colonization,  etc.  In  all  these  he  bad  a  large 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

His  surviving  brother,  Andrew  Allan,  who  resides  now  in  Montreal,  is  the 
present  head  of  the  firm.  An  elder  brother  died  a  short  time  ago  in  Glasgow, 
and  there  are  still  two  surviving  in  that  city.  They  have  limited  interests 
in  the  6rm,  but  the  deceased  and  Andrew  were  the  principal  owners.''^ 

*  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  bom  at  Saltcoats  ia  the  County  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  29lh  of 
September,  i8io.  In  the  year  1S24  his  father  removed  his  residence  to  Greenock,  and  in  the 
following  spring  ( XS25)  Hugh,  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the 
film  of  Allan ^  Kerr  &  Co.  After  he  had  been  there  about  a  year  his  father  proposed  that  he 
should  go  out  to  Canada.  He  sailed  from  Greenock  for  Montreal  on  the  12th  of  April,  1826^ 
In  the  brig  "Favorite/*  and  landed  at  Montreal  for  the  ftrst  time  on  Sunday  roomings  the  21st  of 
M«y«  1826,  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  steam  tug  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  no  wharves  ; 
the  city  was  then  in  its  infancy^  with  little  trade  or  foreign  commerce.  He  obtained  a  sitiaa- 
tioo  as  clerk  with  the  finn  of  William  Kerr  &  Co.,  then  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade  in 
Sl  Patil  Street.  He  visited  his  home  in  Scotland  in  1S50,  returning  to  Canada  the  follow- 
ing year.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of  James  Millar  &:  Co.,  then 
engaged  in  building  and  sailing  ships,  and  as  commission  merchants.  He  remained  a  clerk 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1835*  when  some  changes  taking  place  in  the  establishment  he  was 
admitted  a  partner  with  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Edmonstime,  who  had  been  long  connected 
Wtih  the  house.  About  the  year  185 1 »  the  successful  establishment  of  screw  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  elicited  proposals  for  a  line  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Allan  was  awarded  a  con- 
Ijact  in  1S53.  At  first  the  service  was  fortnightly,  but  on  May  1 ,  1859  the  weekly  service  was 
commenced,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  identified  with  a  larger 
number  of  commercial  and  financial  corporations  than  any  other  gentleman  in  the  Dominion. 

He  married,  Septeml>cr  13,  1&44,  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  a  prominent  dry  good* 
merchant  of  Montreal.  By  this  marriage  he  had  ttiirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  survive — 
ei^ht  daughters  and  four  sons.  Four  of  the  former  are  married  to  Brilijih  army  officers,  and  live 
in  England.  Lady  Allan  died  over  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  life  long  member  of  St  An- 
drcw*5  Church,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada.  He  was 
knighted  by  Her  Majesty  in  1S71.  The  cable  announcement  of  his  death  in  Edinburgh 
created  a  most  profound  sensation  and  called  out  universal  expressions  of  sincerc^t  regret 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— A^  K  Graphic, 
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The  Company's  transatlantic  line  is  now  composed  of  the  following  double- 
•engined  Clyde-built  iron  steamships.  They  are  built  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments, are  unsurpassed  for  strength,  speed  and  comfort,  are  fitted  up  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  that  4)ractical  experience  can  suggest,  and 
have  made  the  fastest  time  on  record. 


Numidian* 
Parisian  . 
Sardinian 
Polynesian 
Sarmatian 
Circassian 
Moravian 
Peruvian 
Nova  Scotian 
Hibernian 
Caspian. 
Austrian 
Nestorian 
Prussian 
*  Building, 


Gross  Tons.  .  GrosE  Tom. 

^^^^  I  Scandinavian jooo 

5400  i  Hanoverian 4000 

4650 1  Buenos  Ayrean       .         .         .        ,  jl^io 

4100  '  Corean 4000 

3600!  Grecian 3600 

4000    Manitoban 3150 

3650  \  Canadian  3d 2600 


3400  1  Phoenician 
3300  j  Waldensian    . 
3440  I  Lucerne 
3200  ^  Newfoundland 
2700    Acadian 
2700  ]  Mersey  tender 
3000, 


The  East  India  Line  is  composed  of  the  following  steamers : 


City  of  Manchester, 
City  of  Edinburgh, 
City  of  Canterbury, 
City  of  Cambridge, 
City  of  Carthage, 


Tons.  I 

3300  I  City  of  London, 
3500  I  City  of  Oxford, 
3500  I  City  cf  Venice, . 
2500  1  City  of  Mecca, . 
2800  .  City  of  Poonah, 


The  clipper  sailing  ships  of  the  Allan  Company  are  as  follows 

Tons.  ' 

Glendaruel, 1 761  |  Strathearn, 

Glenmorag,        .....  1576  \  Strathblane, 

Glenfinert, 1530  .  Ravenscrag, 

Glenbervie, Soo     Pomona,    . 

Gleniffer, 800  |  Chippewa, 

Abeona, 979     Medora,     . 

St.  Patrick, 992  '  City  of  Montreal, 

Total  Tonnage. 

Atlantic  service,  ........  59,016 

India  service,       ........  30,100 

Sailing  ships, .  16,857 


2800 
2600 
2200 

1500 
500 


Toift 

35« 
2500 

3500 
2500 
2500 


Tons 
1705 
I3<H 
1263 
1200 
I0"2 

1062 


Grand  total, 106,873 

Sir  Hugh  Allan  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  815,000,000. 


N"OTES. 


The  following  notes  have  been  received  by  me  while  the  volume  has  been 
passing  through  the  press,  and  are  of  too  much  interest  and  importance  to  be 
altogether  omitted. 

Note  to  page  4, 

It  setms  a  pity  to  destroy  a  good  and  well -told  story,  but  that  of  Solomon  de  Caus  being 
confined  in  Bicetre  as  a  madman,  as  related  in  a  supposititious  letter  from  Marion  Delorme,. 
dated  Paris,  February,  1641,  which  has  been  so  widely  circulated  and  universally  credited,, 
is  now  known  to  be  a  modem  fiction,  and  was  first  published  in  December,  1834,  in  the 
"  Mus6e  des  Families,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  57  and  58,  and  was  written  by  Henri  Berthoud,  who. 
has  himself  told  the  story  of  its  authorship.  It  appears  that  the  '*  Mus^e"  had  caused  to  be 
engraved  a  picture  representing  a  madman  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison,  to  illustrate  a  promised 
story,  but  the  author  having  failed  to  redeem  his  promise,  Henri  Berthoud  was  called  upon 
to  write  a  story  that  would  utilize  the  engraving,  and  with  that  in  view  he  invented  the  letter 
of  Marion  Delorme.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  while  the  Delormc  letter  is  dated  in  1641, 
Dc  Caus  died  in  1626,  or  fifteen  years  before  its  date.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1862,  Mr, 
Charles  Reed,  in  a  letter  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  states  that  he  had  discovered  in  the 
Record  Office  of  the  "  Palais,"  in  Paris,  the  following  account  of  his  burial  in  1626. 

«*  Solomon  de  Caus,  engineer  to  the  King,  has  been  buried  in  the  Trinity  on  Saturday  the 
last  day  of  February,  1626,  assisted  by  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

From  this  it  would  seem  he  was  buried  with  all  due  honors,  as  the  assistance  or  presence 
of  the  archers  of  the  guard  was  a  real  distinction  very  seldom  granted  in  those  days.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Reed's  discovery  the  street  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  cemetery  has  been 
named  after  de  Caus. 

The  above  facts  are  derived  from  a  little  French  book  entitled  "  V Esprit  dans  VHistoire 
Recherches  et  Curiosities  sur  les  Mots  Histoiriques  par  Edouard  Foumier^  Troiseme  edition 
Revue  et  Considerablement  Augmente,  Paris  \  E,  Dentee^  editeur,  etc.^  i86y.**  Pages  298 
to  301. 

We  may  add  that  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  makes  no  mention  of  any  interview  with  de 
Caus  in  his  "Century  of  Inventions,"  written  in  1655,  and  first  published  in  1663.  In  the 
reprint  of  that  work,  with  conmientary  by  Henry  Dirctis,  Esq.,  published  in  London,  1865 
at  pages  476-479  there  is  some  account  of  de  Caus,  and  an  illustration  of  his  fire-water  work 
or  steam  fountain,  with  an*  engraving  of  it,  which  is  exactly  traced  from  it  and  in  every  respect 
a  faithful  copy. 

Note  to   Page  20, 

The  following  account  of  Patrick  Miller's  first  experiments — 1 788-1 789 — are  from  con- 
temporary newspapers : 

l^gg. — <«  Dumfries,  October  21. — On  the  14th  instant  a  boat  was  put  in  motion  by  a 
steam-engine,  upon  Mr.  Miller's  piece  of  water  at  this  place.  This  gentleman's  improve- 
ments in  naval  architecture  are  well  known  to  the  public ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  his 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
He  has  now  accomplbhed,  and  evidently  shown  to  the  world,  the  practicability  of  this,  by 
ezecaing  it  upon  a  small  scale.    A  vessel,  twenty -five  feet  long  and  seven  broad,  was,  on 
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Ihe  fthove  date,  driven  with  two  wheels  by  a  small  engine.     It  onswefed  Mr.  M.*s  expidif 

tions  fully,  and  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the  spectators  present.  The  success  of  thUes|e< 
itnent  ts  no  small  accession  to  the  public  ;  it^  utility  on  canA)&,  and  ail  other  tur^gaiioQ^ 
points  it  out  to  be  of  the  greftte^tt  aidvantoLge,  not  only  to  this  island,  but  to  many  other  ojooiif 
of  tlie  world.  This  improvement  holds  no  inconsiderable  rank  amongst  the  inTeotioQi  d 
modern  times ;  and  added  to  his  other  improvements,  bespeaks  how  much  Mr,  Millet  it' 
serve*  of  the  public,  TLe  engine  used  is  Mr.  Symington*s  patent  engine.  The  mcdbd  rf 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  engine  into  the  rotary  one  of  the  whecUi  b  fB< 
ticularly  elegants  It  is  in  fact  a  new  thing  in  mcchanicSf  and  which  the  world  owes  t»  Jfr. 
Syniini»ton's  ingenuity.*' — Glasgow  Altr^ury^  October  2.8 ^  iyS8, 

1789. — •*  Falkirk*  December  4. — Yesterday  an  experiment  of  the  greatot  ooa^e^^ioa 
to  commerce  was  exhibited  here  on  the  Great  Canal,  by  Mr,  Mitler,  vii :  the  vppUiitfmi 'v^ 
A  steam-engine  to  sailing.  This  gentleman^  who  fonnerly  made  rxperlments  oa  ihc  ane 
subject  on  a  small  scale,  has  in  the  present  instance  applied  them  to  a  vessel  of  con-  '- -' ' 
ijurden,  with  a  degree  of  success  which  must  be  very  agreeable  to  the  public,  1\ 
obtained,  though  very  consideTiiblc — the  experiment  not  being  completed — cannui  U  ^AAxt^ 
ularly  stated  at  present.  The  rc-sult,  however,  so  far  shows  that  the  invention  bids  iiir  fr>  be 
one  of  the  greatest  utility  to  mankind.^' — Glasgow  Mercury^  Dcctmber  jj,  ijSg. 

In  1791  Mr,  Runisey  came  to  Lrondon,  with  the  intention  of  running  a  steamboat  ori  ifet 
Thames,  on  the  pumping  principle,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  ahxady  worked  on  ^S* 
Potomac.  His  boat  was  nearly  finished  when  he  died;  it  aftewards  was  tried,  however,  m^ 
found  to  move  at  the  speed  of  four  knots  an  hour.    This  was  the  6rst  English  steaoi^wssiB^ 

In  the  summer  of  ilk>l  two  persons,  named  Hunter  and  Dickenson,  caused  a  steu&4»s^ ^ 
be  constructed  in  London.  The  following  notice  of  its  trial  trip  was  given  in  the  metrc^f^' 
itan  journals  of  the  day: — "An  experiment  of  much  importance  to  the  mcrcai*idt  late*''^^ 
has  just  taken  place  on  the  Thames;  namely,  a  trial  of  a  working  barge,  or  a  bcsry  cr«^ 
against  tide,  with  a  steam-engine  of  simple  construction;  by  which,  die  moment  it  w«*  ^ 
to  work,  the  barge  was  brought  about,  answering  her  helm,  and  stemming  a  *lri)ng  csrr^ 
At  a  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  on  hour.** 

Fl  lton'5  Submarine  Boat  at  Brest,  iSoi,— Robert  Fulton,  of  Liitle  I. 
vaiiia,  made  the  folkjwing  experiment  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  on  July  3^  i  - 
barked  witli  three  companions  on  board  his  plunging  boat,  and  descended  in 
of  live,  ten,  fifteen,  and  so  on  to  twenty-live  feet;  but  he  did  not  attempt  ' 
cause  he  found  that  his  imperfect  machine  wouJd  not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  gie 
remained  below  the  surface  for  an  hour.     During  this  time  be  was  in  tuter  cUm.. 
tcrwards  he  descended  with  candles ;  but,  finding  a  great  disadvantage  from  their  c<  <^ 
tion  of  vital  air,  he  caused,  previously  to  his  next  experiment,  a  small  window  of  thit* ^^^Jj™ 
to  be  made  near  the  bow  of  his  boat,  and  he  again  descended  with  her  on  July  i4i  '*^^B 
He  found  that  he  received  from  his  window,  or  rather  B{>crature  covered  with  |;1*m— ^^H 
was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — i^ufficient  light  to  enable  hita  to  ^=^^^| 
the  minutes  on  his  watch.     Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  have  suficscoi  J!|^H 
when  under  water,  tliat  he  could  do  without  a  supply  of  fresh  air  for  a  considerable  tlffl»»^^B 
that  he  could  descend  to  any  depth  and  rise  to  the  surface  wiih  facility,  his  next  olijetf  *^| 
to  try  his  boat  on  the  surface  as  well  as  beneath  it.      On  July  26th  he  weighed  hu  ^>"^j^| 
and  hoisted  his  sails— his  boat  had  one  mast,  a  mainsail,  and  a  jib.    There  wason)/  i^^H 
brceie,  and  thercfoi-c  she  did  not  move  on  the  surface  at  more  than  the  rate  of  twu  n^^^H 
hour;  but  it  was  found  she  would  tack  and  steer,  and  sail  on  a  wind  or  before  il  si  •tfi^H 
any  common  sailing 4wat.     Fulton  then  struck  her  masts  and  sails,  to  ^tnlfr^*     1 

feclfy  to  prepare  the  boat  for  plunging,  required  about  two  minutes.     1 ;  .,:'j  '*** 
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certain  depth,  he  placed  two  men  at  the  engine,  which  was  intended  to  give  her  progressive 
motion,  and  one  at  the  helm,  while  he,  with  a  barometer  before  him,  governed  the  machine, 
which  kept  her  balanced  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters.  He  found  that  with  the 
exertion  of  one  hand  only  he  could  keep  her  at  any  depth  he  pleased.  The  propelling  en- 
gine was  then  put  in  motion,  and  he  found,  upon  coming  to  the  surface,  that  he  had  made, 
in  about  seven  minutes,  a  progress  of  400  metres,  or  about  500  yards.  He  then  again  plunged, 
turned  her  round  while  under  water,  and  returned  to  the  place  he  began  to  move  from.  He 
repeated  his  experiments  several  days  successively  until  he  became  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  machinery  and  movements  of  the  boat.  He  found  she  was  as  obedient  to  her 
helm  under  water  as  any  boat  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  magnetic  needle  traversed  as  well 
in  the  one  situation  as  in  the  other.  On  the  7th  of  August  Mr.  Fulton  again  descended  with 
a  store  of  atmospheric  air  compressed  into  a  copper  globe  of  a  cubic  foot  capacity,  into  which 
two  hundred  atmospheres  were  forced.  Thus  prepared,  he  descended  with  three  com- 
panions to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet.  At  the  expiration  of  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  he 
began  to  take  small  quantities  of  pure  air  from  his  reservoir,  and  did  so,  as  he  found  occa- 
sion, for  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  came  to  the  sur- 
face without  having  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  having  been  so  long  under  water. 

A^ote  to  Page  44. 

A  correspondent  of  London  A'otcs  and  Queries,  in  1882,  says:  "In  1 810  my  great  uncle, 
Francis  James  Jackson,  then  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  writes  thus :  *  Hav- 
ing passed  four  months  at  New  York  ...  I  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hogen,  to  lend  me  his  country  house.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  curiosities  that  we  daily  see  pass  under  our  windows  is  the  steamboat,  a 
passage  vessel  with  accommodation  for  near  a  hundred  persons.  It  is  moved  by  a  steam- 
engine  turning  a  wheel  on  either  side  of  it,  which  acts  like  the  main  wheel  of  a  mill,  and 
propels  the  vessel  against  wind  and  tide  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  As  soon  as  it 
comes  in  sight  there  is  a  general  rush  of  our  household  to  watch  and  wonder  until  it  disap- 
pears. They  don't  at  all  know  what  to  make  of  the  unnatural  monster  that  goes  steadily 
careering  on,  with  the  wind  directly  in  its  teeth  as  often  as  not.  I  doubt  that  I  should  be 
obeyed  were  I  to  desire  any  one  of  them  to  take  a  passage  in  her.  When  first  this  vessel 
appeared  in  these  waters  it  excited  great  consternation.  Some  of  the  simple  country  folk 
were  pretty  well  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  suspecting,  I  am  told,  it  was  some  diabolical 
conveyance  that  had  brought  his  Satanic  Majesty  from  the  lower  realms  to  visit  the  United 
States.  I  am  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  this  application  of  the  propelling  power  of 
steam.  Not  improbably  it  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  produce  incalculably  great  and 
beneficial  changes  in  our  mode  of  voyaging.' '' 

Note  to  Pages  72^73* 

The  Christian  Leader ,  in  18S0,  giving  an  account  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  "  Clermont" 
on  her  first  trip  in  1807,  asked  if  there  was  any  one  living  who  sailed  in  Henry  Bell's 
*•  Com^"  in  1812,  and  soon  received  an  answer  that  "  there  still  resides  in  Helensburgh  an 
old  gentleman  who  not  only  sailed  in  the  •  Comet,'  but  was  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
steamer's  existence  one  of  its  shareholders.  Captain  William  Stewart,  bom  in  1799,  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  spent  his  boyhood  at  Luss,  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  several  years  of  his  youth  at 
Helensburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Bell.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
commodore  captain  of  the  Belfast  line  of  steamers,  and  was  severely  injured  in  a  passage  on 
the  night  of  the  memorable  storm  of  February,  1856.  The  *  Comet*  was  launched  in  the 
January  of  181 2,  and  commenced  to  ply  in  that  year.  From  personal  recollection,  and  from 
his  intimacy  with  many  of  Bell's  friends,  Captain  Stewart  relates  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  engineer's  early  efforts  in  perfecting  his  project  for  steam  navigation.     The 
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paddle-wheel  dul  noL  at  once  suggest  itself,  but  was  the  uUimMe  reauli  of  mcitif  an  cx] 
ment.  Bell  Uitnself  coristrucled  an  clabctraie  contrivance  for  the  prgpukion  of  vesselKon  the 
principle  of  ti^c  web  foot  of  a  duck.  It  wa:4  athingof  many  jmits  all  hiiij^ed  togcihcf,  &ntt 
so  conslruclcd  as  to  spread  ttself  out  (or  the  propelling  movement,  ancl  to  close  together  m 
the  forward  motion*  This  apparatus  he  got  attached  to  a  boat,  with  which  he  launched  furth 
Irgm  the  Balhs  Pier  tn  Helensburgh.  After  they  had  been  spasmodically  ptoi^lkd  by  ibis 
machine  for  about  a  mile  towards  Ardmore  FoiiU  the  apparatus  collajised,  Bcli  accepted  the 
rirault,  merely  remarking, '  That  will  do/  and  he  then  began  to  whij£tle.  He  found  his  ap 
parattii»  unworkable,  and  »o  like  a  practical  man  turned  his  thouj^hts  on  some  other  pUn, 
which  resulted  in  the  paddlewhceL  An  old  gentleman^  who  was  courtiii|(  a  lady,  hap- 
l>cned  one  day  to  piSN  the  shipbuilding  yard  where  the  first  stcambtjat  was  being  coti&tructed 
at  I'ort  Glasgow,  and  remarked  to  his  companion  that  this  was  a  boat  that  was  to  *  run  upoo 
wheels,'  but  he  could  not  sec  how  !  The  original  *  Comet*  to  us  would  ap]^ar  a  peculiar 
looking  structure.  Its  funnel  was  of  great  height^  serving  the  double  purp<jr>c  of  mast  and 
funnel.  By  its  means  square  sails  were  hoisted  by  •  block  and  tackle/  as  Captun  Stewmtt 
explains.  After  sailing  successfully,  in  iSjS  the  'Comet'  was  lengthened  to  enable  Uer  lo 
make  longer  voyages.  Then  Mr.  Stewart  became  a  shareholder.  When  the  Akeraiioss  were 
completed,  by  invitation  of  Henry  Bell,  Mr.  Stewart  went  with  the  ♦  Comet'  on  Us  first  voyage 
lo   the  West  liighlands  through  the  Crinan  Canal.     Mr.  Stewart  relates   that  when  llic 

*  Comet'  first  appeared  in  the  narrow  channel  at  Eastdalc  the  natives  fled  up  iJje  hill  terrttr- 
stricken.  The  *  Cornel*  was  wrecked  on  Craignish  Point  in  1S20.  It  was  pr*  '  k\"& 
on  the  rocks  by  the  strong  current  which  at  times  run:»  there,  it  being  right  ihe 
dreaded  Corryvrcckan.     All  hands  were  saved.     Captain  Stewart  thinks    Bell  wai  in  the 

•  Comet'  when  it  was  wrecked  on  Craignish  Point  in  1820.  The  shareholder*  lost  their  In* 
vestment,  there  being  no  auch  thing  as  insurance  on  steamers  at  that  early  date.  Bell  dad 
not  reap  much  personal  benefit  from  hia  invention,  and  his  widow  kcjit  the  Batlii  Hotel  m 
Helensburgh  till  her  dcath»  about  the  year  1856," 

In  the  Museum  of  the  British  P;Uent  Ofijcc  there  can  be  seen  the  engine  of  the  "  Comet,'* 
It  was  erected  there  in  1S62  by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  the  *amc  engineer  who 
fitted  it  in  the  "  Comet"  exactly  fifty  years  before. 


i 
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Xoti  to  Pag<  foj^ 

It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  that  the  **AAron  Mandy/'  built  in  1S20,  was  the  Grst  Iron 
boat  ever  built.   An  iron  steamboat  c^led  the  ** Caledonia''  was  built  by  Messrs.  Canmchad 
in  Dundee  in  1S18,  two  years  earlier,  to  run  on  the  river  between  Perth  and  Dundee. 

The  following  letter,  written  on  the  6lh  of  May,  1818,  by  Mr.  Charles  CannicHad  descnbeft 
the  trial  trip  of  the  **  Caledonia.**  "We  got  the  steamboat  started  sojnc  time  agu.  On 
Ibis  day  week  we  were  down  at  the  mouth  of  Tay,and  had  wc  had  plenty  of  coaU  aind  beef 
on  board  we  would  not  hate  been  long  in  seeing  London.  But,  alas !  the  beef  got  done  ere 
we  were  far  past  the  lighthouse,  and  the  coals  had  enough  lo  do  to  lake  its  hume«  Ninetj- 
Uiree  people  dined  on  boards  and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  beef^  and  what  wiu  wofse,  ll^ 
whiskey  got  done  before  us.  Vou  must  observe  that  we  did  not  ex[jcct  more  tlian  wxty  to 
dine,  so  that  the  additional  thirty -three  were  intruders,  and  tliat  in  part  account*  for  the  groj 
being  &o  soon  expended*  The  day  was  line,  and  the  water  smooth  till  we  come  near  thm 
buoy  of  Tay,  where  there  was  a  considerable  swell.  The  boat  was  then  ordered  about,  and 
in  a  cluarter  of  an  hour  we  were  in  smooth  water  again.  The  engines  wrought  we]l|  and 
the  greater  part  of  tlic  company  enjoyed  their  jaunt.  I  said  engines  ;  fur  there  are  iw©  of 
them,  and  two  boilers,  so  cunMructed  that  you  can  work  with  one  boiler  or  with  one  engine  la 
the  event  of  the  other  meeting  with  any  accidcnL  The  common  speed  thai  the  sCeambo«t 
moves  at  is  eight  miles  an  hour  with  the  current,  which  varies  from  two  to  four  miles  an 
bour.    The  first  time  she  went  to  Perth  she  made  it  tn  llirce  hour*       ! !  -  •  i'WKe  Li  twealy* 
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seven  miles.''  Among  the  many  ingenious  ideas  of  Carmtcbael  was  the  method  of  work- 
ing  steamboat  engines  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  This  mode  of  reversing  and  working  the 
engines  was  a  long  step  in  advance  at  that  time  in  the  perfecting  of  the  steam-engine.  It 
was  applied  with  complete  success  to  the  engines  of  the  ferry  steamer  "  Ueorge  IV.,"  which 
plied  between  Dundee  and  Newport.  The  hand-gearing  for  starting  or  stopping  the  engines 
was  situated  on  the  deck  of  the  boat, 'and  all  concentrated  upon  a  small  table  in  view  and 
hearing  of  the  man  at  the  helm  or  the  master,  who  directed  both  on  coming  to  the  quay.  On 
this  table  were  certain  words  indicating  the  functions  of  each  handle,  such  as  ^*Go  ahead ;^* 
"  Co  astern."  A  sapient  citizen  voyaging  for  the  first  time  after  the  new  gear  had  been 
fitted  to  the  boat,  glanced  at  the  table,  and,  seeing  the  last  quoted  inscription,  exclaimed, 
"  George  Astern.     Fa's  he  ?     I  aye  thocht  thir  engines  wis  made  by  Carmichael." 

Xoie  to  Pages  jj  and  iii. 

Captain  W.  W.  Coit,  the  founder  of  the  Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation  Company, 
for  a  long  time  commander  of  steamboats  on  Long  Island  Sound,  is  said  to  have  made  the 
first  experiment  of  burning  coal  for  the  purposes  of  steam  navigation.  His  experiments  were 
unsuccessful  for  a  time,  and  nearly  proved  a  failure.  He  finally  changed  the  grate  of  the 
furnace  in  order  that  the  fire  might  be  worked  from  beneath  instead  of  on  top,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  utilizing  hard  coal  as  a  means  for  generating  steam.  His  boats  were  gratuitously 
supplied  with  coal  by  the  coal  companies  for  thus  opening  up  a  market  for  the  immense  stock 
they  piled  up  on  their  wharves. 

Note  to  Page  it 2, 

Columbian  Centinel  April  19,  1826. 

The  arrangement  of  a  steamboat  line  between  Providence  and  New  York  is  to  commence 
to-morrow.  The  "  Connecticut"  will  sail  at  3  P.M.  and  the  "  Fulton"  on  Saturday  from 
Providence  to  New  York,  stopping  at  Newport  foi  passengers. 

The  steamboat  "  Washington"  arrived  at  Providence  on  Sunday  in  twenty-two  hours  from 
New  York,  notwithstanding  the  thick  weather. 

The  regular  line  between  Boston  and  New  York,  by  way  of  Norwich,  commences  this  day; 
fare,  nine  dollars.  The  stages  attached  to  this  line  leave  Boston  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
at  4  o'clock  A.M.,  where  a  steamboat  will  be  in  readiness  to  take  passengers  to  New  York 
and  land  them  the  next  morning.  This  route  is  said  to  be  the  most  expeditious,  and  passen- 
gers on  it  avoid  the  disagreeable  voyage  around  Point  Judith ;  but  the  accommodations  are 
said  to  be  most  inferior  to  those  of  the  Providence  boat. 

uVote  to  Page  //6, 

The  United  States  Court  of  Errors,  sitting  at  Albany,  March,  1825,  decided  on  the  great 
steamboat  case  of  the  North  River  Company  vs,  John  R.  Livingston,  respondent,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chancellor  was  affirmed.  This  decision  threw  open  the  Hudson  River  to  a  free 
navigation  by  fired  steamers,  and  annulled  the  exclusive  right  granted  to  Livingston  and 
FnltoR.  The  importance  of  the  question  caused  the  Senate  chamber  and  gallery  to  be 
crowded  by.  persons  anxious  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  court.  Twenty-two  members  of  the 
court  were  for  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Chancelloi-  and  nine  for  reversing  it. 

Note  to  Page  J2j. 

Mr.  James  Gouchie,  an  old  Scotch  ship-builder,  and  now  a  resident  of  a  village  near 
Chicago,  recently  presented  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  the  original  working  plans 
from  which  was  constructed  the  "  Royal  William."  The  price  paid  for  her  by  the  Spanish 
Government  was  £iOfiOO. 

26 
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Nott  io  Fag€  126. 

1S25. — An  Atlantic  Stkam  Company  was  formed  as  early  as  1825,  to  oitablish  a  com- 
inuntcaiton  between  Europe  and  Aniericii  by  means  of  steam  vessels.  The  capiCaJ  was  limUed 
to  £6oo,ocyo,  and  says  ihc  Netif  York  Albian^  February  1826,  /"ijo.ooo  have  already  been 
subscribed  for^  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  same^  nctually  paid  down,  a  sum  amply  suffidcnt  to 
carry  into  efifecl  the  first  part  of  the  scheme.  Two  very  fine  vessels  have  been  offered  to  the 
.  Directors,  one  of  four  hundred  and  thirty*nine  tons,  with  two  engines  each  of  fifty  horse* 
power,  and  another  of  five  hundred  ton*,  built  at  Greenock,  with  two  engine  of  nin«ty 
hor^ie-power  each.  The  Directors,  acting  upon  advice  oliered  them  from  this  cauncry^  hare 
wiseJy  given  uplhe  idea  of  employing  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burthen.  Two  lines  of 
communication  have  been  proposed,  besides  inferior  branches ;  one  from  Valentia  IsUaid, 
Ihc  starting  point  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  York ;  the  other  from  Valentia  lo  Anltgoa, 
Carthagena,  Jamaica,  and  the  countries  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  The  lattcrwiU 
probably  be  chosen,  as  the  transportation  of  bullion  and  specie  has  been  prumii«ed  Ihetn. 
The  seas  are  less  tempestuous  on  this  roate,  and  freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies  will  be  obtained  to  a  great  extent.  With  respect  to  safely  of  steam  vessel*  00  ihc 
o<ean  the  Directors  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  confidence.  Captains  Skinner  and  Gray, 
of  the  Holyhead  and  Milford  stations,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  Irish 
Channel  (perhaps  as  tempestuous  sea  as  any  in  ihc  world)  for  several  winters  almost  withQiU 
interruption,  consider  that  for  the  worst  weather  on  the  ocean  a  steam  vessel  would  he  pref* 
erable  to  one  possessing  sailing  powers.  It  is  asserted  that  the  entire  journey  from  LondOtt 
to  New  York  via  Dublin,  can  be  effected  in  hoeHty-ime  days  ;  and  the  journey  batk  in  $iM» 
Utn^  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  and  important  benefits  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  will  confer  on  Ireland 
arc  fully  appreciated  and  understood,  and  the  friends  of  the  mcasurc.who  are  enlhusiasticiJly 
the  friends  of  that  line  country,  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  period  when  ihe  poi^  of 
the  West  of  Ireland  shall  become  the  busy  scene  of  commercial  industry. — Irndtp^mdimt 
ChronuU  and  Boston  Patriot  ^  Satursiay^  J^ebruary  24^  I  Bit. 

The  Boston  Indipfndent  Chrcmdi  and Patrhtt  September  25, 1 825,  has  an  editorial  half 
a  column  long,  copied  from  the  Dai/y  Adveriher^  on  the  suljject  of  steam  navigafi<Mi  10 
Europe,  refers  to  the  London  Company,  and  a  pamphlet  it  had  issued,  which  says  **  I<  may 
be  assumed  as  an  incontroveniblc  fact  that  wherever  steam  navigation  has  been  established 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  on  a  suflicient  scale  of  vessels  and  niaclitnery,  it  has  not  only  bee* 
abundantly  successful,  but  its  performance  has  surpassed  exjiectaiions,  o\*ercome  the  naianl 
prejudices,  and  commanded  the  confidence  of  even  nautical  ro^i ;  ttnd  it  ka4  net  ^nfy  dfwvm 
to  it  iiU  the  most  vnluabti  {ommunication  in  its  Hm  rf  transit^  But  alt^  imtrmud  it  im  m 
tcnfM  proportions*^ 

The  editorial  further  commends  to  the  attention  of  its*  readers  **  the  importance  of  eiiah* 
lishing  this  species  of  communication  between  Boston  and  Ifalifax.  as  a  branch  of  the  paEnd 
line  of  communication  between  America  and  Englanil,*'  and  adds,  *^  All  that  U  neceaarj  to 
be  done  on  our  part  to  secure  to  tis  a  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  enterpri^  is  to  proridc 
a  single  steamboat  of  five  hundred  tons,  of  the  most  approved  construction,  to  ply  te)(alariy 
between  this  port  and  Halifax/* 

A  Committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  Novemlier  t3  for  the  purpoae  ttf  ettahji 
ing  a  steamboat  line  between  Halifax  and  liostnn,  which  repirted  favorably  on  the  pruj<< 
another  meeting  held  al  Merchants'  Hall  December  t  \  and  it  was  A'aoh^d—h  waa 
ent  forthwith  to  form  a  company  for  (he  eitablishment  of  a  line  of  steamlMiats  lictwveft  Ba»> 
ton  and  Eaitport,  and  another  Committee  was  apj^olnted  with  authority  to  adopt  finch  incaa« 
ure*  as  they  may  deem  cxj>cdicnt  for  obtaining  suts^ciil^r^  lo  the  stock.     The  narocaof  many 
of  tha  leading  merchants  of  Boston  al  that  time  were  on  one  or  olhirr  of  these  Ccaiiiiiiltf«i. 
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The  full  report  of  the  CoroiniHee  h  published  in  ihc  Independeni  CkronieU  and  Patrht^ 
December  7,  1825. 

We  do  not  6nd  that  thi^  forgotten  company  ever  started  out  a  steamer,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  steamer  of  five  hundred  tons  could  not  carry  coal  for  twenty-one  days*  steaming  and 
a  remonemlive  cargo. 

AW/  to  Pagt  126-12^*  « 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  November,  i882»  pp.  774-83,  contains  a  letter 
from  Junius  Smith,  dated  Nc«r  York,  January  8,  1S44,  to  his  "  Dear  Brother  in  Christ/*  the 
Rer.  Doctor  D.  D.  Field,  of  Iladdan,  Connecticut,  in  which  he  details  the  troubles  he  had 
ia  organizing  a  company  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  packets  across  the^Atlantic,  between  the 
Cnited  States  and  Great  Britain. 

He  say?  as  early  as  Angust,  1 832,  after  his  protracted  passage  of  fifty-seven  days  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Britbh  Bark  **Sr.  Leonard/*  the  croiising  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  developed 
itself  in  his  mind.  '*  It  was  no  slight  affair  for  an  individual  without  fortune,  wnthout  influ- 
ence, and  without  co-operation,  to  devise,  shape  and  foltow  out  measures  which  were  to 
change  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America,  and  establish  a  new  sys* 
tern  of  navigation,  against  the  interests  of  commercial  and  nautical  men,  the  uniform  practice 
of  past  ages,  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  On  the  Z4th  of  January,  1S33,  he  arrived  in  London 
from  New  York,  to  enlist  the  public  in  his  scheme  and  called  upon  Mr.  Jones,  a  Director  of 
the  London  and  Edinl>urgh  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  explained  his  views  and  solic- 
ited his  co-operation.  At  iliAt  date  there  was  only  one  steam-vessel  in  England  other  than 
(hose  owned  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Steam  Company,  of  a  size  or  in  any  way  adapted 
to  cross  ihe  Atlantic.  That  vessel  was  then  in  the  service  of  Dom  Pedro,  but  was  expifctcd 
home  ia  the  spring,  and  in  May,  1833,  she  arrived  at  Blackwell.  She  had  sixteen  owners, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  scale  their  claims.  He  next  turned  Ins  most  serious  attention 
Co  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  building  steamships  for  Atlantic  navigation^ 
and  was  soon  reconciled  to  former  disappointments.  On  the  i*tof  June,  1S35,  he  published 
a  proipectus  for  a  joint  stock  steam  navigation,  in  his  own  name,  as  he  could  find  no  one  to 
second  him,  proposing  to  raise  ^f  100,000  in  two  hundred  and  ten  shares  of  ^£'500  each,  to 
construct  steamships  for  the  New  York  trade.  This  prospectus  was  widely  distributed,  but 
not  a  finale  share  was  applied  for.  A  few  looked  upon  the  scheme  with  some  favor,  and 
several  gentlemen  called  upon  him  to  make  inquiries.  *'  Generally,  however,  the  plan  was 
created  with  sarcasm,  slander,  and  ridirulc/*  ♦*  Sly  innuendoes/'  he  says,  *Mic3  open  and 
tnstnuating,  and  every  species  of  hostilities  assailed  me  4  him)  from  every  quarter/' 

At  length  he  **  determined  to  leave  the  worst,  hope  for  thi  best,  and  carry  forward  the 
Qiidcrtaking  with  all  the  energy  he  could  command/'  His  prospectus  was  revised,  the  stock 
dpiUl  raised  to  j^5oo,ooo,  and  the  name  altered  to  **  The  American  and  British  Steam  Nav- 
%fttion  Company,*'  but  he  could  not  secure  a  single  director.  At  last  he  was  introduced  to 
9€r,  luac  Shelby,  then  Chilrmin  of  the  London  an  1  Birmin^him  Riilroad,  and  a  Director 
in  other  companie**,  who  was  a  prompt  and  off  hand  mm  of  business,  who  when  the  project 
mmsk  explained  to  him,  said — ♦*  I  will  be  your  chairm.in/'  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1835, 
a  second  prospectus  was  issued,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dirfctors  was  held  on 
th«  25tIiof  Njvcmt>cr,  1835,  Advertisements  were  in-^erted  on  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
LodUoh  Timeif  IftraU^  Mifniing  ChronicU^  and  I'ubiic  Ledger,  and  again  on  the  3d,  19th, 
2ISI  and  27th  of  November,  notifying  the  public  of  the  formation  of  the  Company  and  where 
tu  apply  for  shares. 

In  October,  l8j6,  a  contract  wa*^  concluded  to  construct  a  steamship  of  two  thousand  and 
stueen  tons,  to  be  called  the  '*  Victoria/'  but  upon  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 
iltrone,  the  nnme  was  altered  to  the  **  British  Qaecn,'' 

"On  Ihc  t2lh  of  July,  i&39,atnoon,thc  **  British  Queen"  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  Mr, 
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Smitb  on  board  as  a  passenger,  and  two  o^clock   Sunday  moniiiigi  July  aStb,  fiavc  tP  off 
Sandy  Hook  for  a  pUol,  ihus  niakinjj  the  pas&age  in  fourteen  and  a  r|UAfter  <l»jr»**'     (Sec 
pftgc  174  for  furihcr  account  of  tiic  **  BritUL  Quceit/') 
Mr,  Smith  died  ai  Astoria,  New  York,  January  sj,  1855. 

Xofe  tc  Pagi  /y  ; 

On  June  5,  1S47,  ihc  N'ew  \u\V  Jind  Bremen  Line  slancU  their  tirsi  ^\x\\\  the  **  \\ .       .  ^ 
ton/'  for  Southampton  on  the  same  dny  that  the  **  JBrilannia/'  belonging  to  the  Cuti^r    ' 
njiny^  sailed  from  New  York  fc^r  LivcrpooK     This  was  the  first  race  betwccti  Aur 
British  Meamers^and  though  the  **  Britannia*'  did  not  re<^uire  'Mo  run  by  the  dcc[    t..: 
put  in  more  coal  10  beat  the  *  Washington,'  "  as  the  New  York  Herald  anticipated^  tii 

prtiphccy  of  the  editor  has  l>ecn  remarkably  fulhlled.     The  *♦  Britannia*'  ^on  the  ratt    ,  

full  days.  *'  We  have  to  say,"  says  the  Jferatd^  **that  if  the  *  Britantita'  beals  ihe  *  Waib- 
tngtun*  over  she  will  have  to  run  by  the  deep  mines  and  put  in  more  coaL  \Vc  sbaB  have» 
in  two  years*  lime,  a  system  of  Atlanlic,  Gull  and  Pacific  jitcamers  in  o(M;ratioi]  that  will  tell 
a  brilliant  story  for  the  enterprise  of  Brotlicr  Jonathan,  We  arc  bound  to  go  ahead,  lod 
steam  is  the  agent  of  the  age.  IVe  fxp^d  yei  /<?  itt  the  day  when  the  traveler  xerill l^t  aMe  f# 
leave  New  Yorh^  and  going  eastward  ait  the  time  will  he  ennbUd  to  m*jke  the  eircweii  if  tkf 
earthy  coming  in  by  JiHascaaho,  in  the  summer  inten^al  between  two  teiiwns  iff  Cmtgrtu^ 
spinding  a  month  pr  /ww  in  the  Mediterranenn  oh  the  wayJ^ 

Kote  id  Pages  796  and  igj, 

Tlic  "Edward  Everett,  Jr,/ *  built  on  board  the  ship  of  tlial  name  Wlongtng  to  Boston, 
was  the  first  steamboat  ever  seen  on  the  Sacramento  River»  California,  in  i^q.  Scam  waa 
raised  on  her  the  day  after  ^ihe  sUd  into  the  watcr»  She  was  commanded  by  Wm.  V,  WcUt,  and 
ihc  Chief  Engineer  was  A,  M*  Procter,  who  was  living  in  East  Boston,  Mas^.,  in  tSSi.  She 
had  a  hard  tin»e  getting  up  the  river,  her  commander  having  agreed  to  tow  Mrquc  m 

long  distance,  and  being  unable  to  do  it,  after  s^^me  swearing,  he  cut  I'  his  low 

and  paddled  away  at  the  rate  of  two  knot>  under  full  stcam|  and  the  barque  d#Uted  on  s 
fthoai  before  she  could  auchor^  The  **  Edward  Everett,  Jr*/*  wa«  sold  to  nma^  cifC«» 
men  for  55.503,  and  was  snagged  and  wrecked  on  the  upper  Sacnunenio  Rtver  Knoe  lew 
inonthi  after  &he  was  laundied.**'  A  iihotograph  of  Llie  steamer  as  she  lay  In  the  Slvmili  oC 
Henecia,  from  a  drawing,  was  on  exhibition  in  a  window  on  Uromheld  S<Ticet^  in  lIcMloiit 
December,  1882. 

For  ft  full  account  of  (be  French  steam  navy  four  yeofi  kter,  idi.,  in  1S44,  »ee  **  R«flttiil 

on  the  State  of  the  Naval  Korcru  of  France,"  with  an  Apfiendis  ftnd  Nolo  t»y  HU  Royttl 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc.  New  edition.  'I'ramlatcd  by  an  officer  id  the  Uniicd 
Sutc*  Navy*     Boston,  1S44.     Svo,  pp.  jo* 

Xiffe  io  Peige  llj* 

An  important  commercial  undertaking  has  junt  been  consummated  In  Japan  in  the  ihqie 
of  the  Union  Steamship  Company.  This  company  U  backed  by  private  and  govertimcAl 
capital.  It  ts  intended  to  develop  lite  trade  of  Japan,  particularly  a!  |}Ofts  which  bav«  luili* 
erto  suffered  from  lack  of  steam  communication*  The  capital  stock  t»  ^,ooo,000v  hAir  iiiIk 
ftcrtbed  by  the  government  and  half  by  Japanese  mcrchonla  and  farmers.  The  Ultcr  |afi  )ia» 
already  been  paid  in.  The  company's  fleet  will  at  ^ir*!  con»i»t  of  forty  hteamcra,  abowt  littlf 
of  which  will  l>e  running  within  eighteen  months.  The  oompAny  will  extend  iU  opetBCio 
to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Chinese  porU.— A*.    \\  Hensld^  Jan.  18,  iSSj. 
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A'oU  to  Page  247. 

The  cable  steamer  '*  Minia"  lies  constantly  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  fully  equipped  and 
awaiting  her  calls  to  service.  She  is  a  staunch  craft  of  three  thousand  tons  burden,  with  un- 
usual beam  for  a  vessel  of  her  length.  Her  work  consists  entirely  of  repairing,  the  laying  of 
full-length  cables  being  relegated  to  large  steamers  like  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  the  "  Hooper," 
or  the  "  Faraday."  Occasionally,  however,  the  **  Minia"  is  required  to  lay  considerable  por- 
tions, and  she  carries  regularly  in  her  tanks  about  six  hundred  miles  of  fresh  cable.  The 
tanks,  some  twenty- five  feet  in  diameter,  reach  far  down  intD  her  capacious  hold,  and  the 
cables  are  coiled  in  a  deep  layer  around  a  central  core.  The  larger  the  core  the  less  the 
capacity  of  the  tank,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  the  core  the  greater  the  danger  that 
the  paying-out  cable  will  kink  and  foul  when  it  reaches  the  smaller  central  coils.  To  partly 
avoid  this  difficuUy,  a  large  force  of  men — sometimes  as  many  as  thirty — are  placed  in  a 
circle  around  the  interior  of  the  tank,  and  each  man  as  the  cable  lifts  before  him  holds  down 
the  adjacent  coils  and  sees  that  the  cable  is  free.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  one  of 
these  watchers  grows  careless  and  is  knocked  by  one  of  the  ascending  coils  head  over  heels 
among  his  fellows,  for  the  modem  cable  steamers  often  pay  out  the  coils  with  a  velocity 
reaching  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  After  running  from  the  tanks  the  cable  passes  over 
a  series  of  wheels,  fitted  with  a  powerful  system  of  brakes,  which  can  be  applied  instantly. 
Then  h  goes  over  a  wheel  at  the  stern,  and  is  dropped  into  the  ocean.  In  picking  up  the 
cable  the  coils  pass  over  a  large  wheel,  thence  to  the  tanks,  where  they  are  carefully  relaid. 
The  modern  first-class  Atlantic  cable  costs  at  the  factory  about  $6,000,000,  and  a  whole 
winter  is  needed  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  made  of  (i)  seven  central  strands  of  fine  copper 
wire  twisted  together;  (2)  a  tightly  fitting  tube  of  solid  guttapercha;  (3)  a  wrapping  of 
jute  ;  (4)  a  covering  of  thick  wires,  and  (5)  a  final  wrapping  of  thick  tarred  tape  several 
inches  wide.  The  deep-water  cable  of  these  days,  when  finished,  is  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, the  shore  cable  often  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  paying  out  as  well  as  taking  in  cable  the 
iztmost  care  must  be  used,  and  even  then  at  times  .an  unexpected  kink  may  not  only  break  the 
cable,  but  rip  to  pieces  the  wheels,  brakes,  and  other  valuable  machinery. — Corr.  of  Evening 
Post^  November  2, 1882. 

Notes  to  Page  260, 

**  Gath,"  the  well  known  newspaper  correspondent,  recently  interviewed  the  captain  of  an 
ocean  steamship  and  asked,  among  other  things,  **  How  long  will  a  steamship  last  ?" 

"  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  steamships  are  lost.  Of  the  remainder  many  are  in  ser- 
vice after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  such  as  the  "  Cuba"  and  "  Java"  and  other  earlier  Cun- 
arders,  which  are  rebuilt  or  altered,  and  now  on  the  Red  Star  Line  to  Antwerp.  Steamships, 
like  animals,  lose  their  speed  after  a  few  years,  and  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  class 
without  visible  change  of  quality.  An  eight  year-old  boat  will  seldom  give  the  speed  she  had 
at  two  years,  and  a  ship  going  to  England  will  steam  faster  than  going  to  America,  which 
some  say  comes  from  the  superior  activity  of  British  firemen  going  toward  rather  than  from 
home." 

Among  the  notable  disasters  of  1882  was  the  collision  in  a  fog  of  the  British  steamer 
**  Lepanto,"  September  21, 1882,  with  the  Netherlands  royal  mail  steamer  "  Edam,"  by  which 
the  latter  was  sunk  and  the  former  badly  injured.  The  "  Edam"  sailed  from  Jersey  City  for 
Amsterdam,  September  20 

When  the  "  Edam"  was  first  noticed  by  those  on  board  the  "  Lepanto"  the  mate,  who  was 
on  the  bridge,  gave  orders  to  reverse  the  engines,  but  before  they  could  be  obeyed  a  crash- 
ing sound  was  heard  and  heartrending  appeals  to  be  saved  filled  the  air.  A  moment  later 
boats  were  lowered  and  sent  through  the  fog  in  search  of  the  stricken  vessel.  Ere  they 
returned  some  thirty  passengers  reached  the  "  Lepanto"  in  strange  boats,  and  requested  to  be 
Caken  on  board,  as  their  ship  was  sinking.    A  few  minutes  later  the  remaining  passengers 
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arrived  and  were  taken  on  board.  The  "  Lcpanto's'*  boats  returned  without  being  able  to 
find  the  sinking  vessel.  The  captain  of  the  latter  called  the  roll  of  bis  passengers  and  crew* 
and  found  two  engineers  missing,  John  Von  Gyt  and  Nicholas  Liondecker.  He  earned,  lie 
said,  thirty  pas^sengers,  four  being  ladies,  and  a  miscellaneous  cargo.  While  nuiking  this 
statement  an  explosion  was  heard  which  told  that  the  **  Edam"  had  blown  up.  The  **Le- 
panto*s"  boats  cniiiied  for  hour*  in  search  of  the  missing  seamen,  but  failed  to  find  them.  At 
daybreak  on  the  23d  she  continued  her  journey  to  New  York  with  the  rescued  persons  and 
two  of  the  Edam's  boats.  She  arrived  in  the  lower  bay  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Nothing, 
not  even  clothing  or  personal  eBects,  was  saved  from  the  ship-wrecked  vessel, 

Oeipber  ij, — The  German  ship  **  Constantia"  collided  with  the  steamer  **  City  of  Ant- 
werp" fourteen  miles  off  Eddystone,  and  both  vessels  sunk.  All  tlie  **  Constantia**  crcwantl 
four  belonging  to  the  **  City  of  Antwerp"  landed  at  Cardiff. 

Otfo^er  i;M.^The  Ham  burg -American  Packet  Company's  steamer  '*  Herder"  wentaslKirr 
in  a  fog  at  Cape  Race  on  the  rocks  immediately  eastward  of  the  head  of  I^ng  Bcaich«  iiboQt 
three  miles  west  of  the  Cape,  There  were  2S8  persons  on  board,  namely.  170  p«sien|^& 
and  a  crew  of  i  iS,  all  lukl.  All  were  landed  safely  at  daylight  ui  the  eight  boats  betcmging 
to  the  ship.  The  luggage  of  the  pas^ngei^  and  seventy-six  bagi  of  mail  itiatt<f«  all  there 
was  on  board,  were  saved.    The  ship  was  a  total  loss. 

Nffifemlfer  JO. — The  "Cedar  Grove/'  while  on  a  voyage  from  London,  Eoglftnd^  for 
Halifax,  was  sunk  off  Canso  in  a  gale.  Cape  Canso  Island  Is  at  the  southeast  point  of  No>rA 
Scotia,  and  there  is  a  light  house  there;  but,  accompanying  the  gale,  there  waa  a  Uindiii^ 
snow  storm,  so  that  nothing  couM  be  distinguished  more  than  twenty  feet  away.  At  3  o'clock 
A,M,  suddenly,  a  fearful  shock  was  felt.  Somebody  had  blundered,  and  tlic  steamer  bad 
struck  the  treacherous  reef  known  as  Walker's  ro4:k,one  mile  west  of  CraobirtTy  Islajvd  Itghl. 
The  sea  was  running  with  fear  ul  strength j  and  a  moment  later  the  steamer  was  lifted  otf  tiup 
reef,  but  it  yms  evident  she  was  doomed,  as  the  water  was  pouring  in^  and  she  began  to  settle 
down*  A  rush  was  made  for  the  tx)ats.  The  roar  of  the  breakers  was  heard  close  at  hand, 
nobody  knew  esiactly  where  they  were  and  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed.  Three  boats  were 
lowered,  and  two  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  breakers^  and  reached  land. 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  third  and  larger  part  of  those  on  board  the  steamer,  who  left 
to  come  in  this  third  boat.  There  was  the  wildest  confusion  whctj  the  Uiiats  were  leaving, 
and  those  who  were  saved  did  not  know  whether  the  missing  people  got  into  their  bf»at  w 
perished  in  lire  steamer,  which  went  dowu  in  ten  fathoms  of  water  Wilhin  an  hour  after  sll* 
struck  the  reef.     There  were  thirty  persons  on  the  steamer.     Only  ten  escapcil. 

The  **  Cedar  Grove*'  was  a  brig*rigged  iron  ship  of  2,700  gross  tons.  She  was  l^uttt  for 
the  New  Brunswick  Steamship  Comj>ahy  of  St,  John  at  Hilton  on^Tyne,  and  was  launched 
in  August.  Captain  Jacob  Frit/,  her  commander,  had  l>een  in  the  employ  of  Troop  ik  Sooi« 
of  St.  lohn,  Ihtt  managing  owners,  for  thirty  dive  years,  and  was  known  as  a  carefnl  and 
efficient  officer.  The  steamer  was  on  her  second  voyage  out,  and  had  a  lar^  qoanlttf  iif 
general  cargo  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the  Upper  IVovinccs.  The  steamer  waft 
insured  in  St.  John  for  $130,000,  which  was  within  ^20,000  of  value. 

.Vinfim^fr  /t^. — The  steamer  ♦•  Westphalia*'  of  the  Hamburg  Line  from  New  York  Uit 
Hamburg  came  into  cullisiun  with  an  unknown  steamer,  which  is  l>elicveil  to  have  taokwitli 
all  on  board.  The  **  Westphalia*'  had  ninety  passengers  on  lioanl  at  the  lime  of  the  col* 
lision*  Besides  a  large  hole  in  the  port  t)ow,  extending  to  below  the  waler-Une,  there  were 
several  small  holes  in  the  siarlioard  liow.  In  the  collision  i^e  hulkhrad  uh*s  tiffve  iW.  Both 
steam  and  hand  pumps  had  to  Ix  kept  going  from  l.jooVlock  in  the  morning,  when  ihe 
collision  occurTci.1,  until  the  vessel  reached  Portsmouth  in  the  afternoon,  .V  Ixjat  wa»  dis' 
patched  to  try  and  find  some  trace  of  the  other  steamer,  Hit  of^cer  in  charge  of  (he  boat 
had  instructions  to  land  after  searching.     The  ca(itain  of  the  "  We>tphalia*'  ihrn  «y 

all  of  the  "  Westphalia's'*  boats  for  launching  in  the  event  of  the  water  guinih^  At 

lor  Portsmouth.    The  maiU  and  passengers  were  landed  and  will  be  forwarded  to  1  lainburg , 
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On  the  6th  of  December  the  steamer  "  Peruvian"  of  the  Allan  Line  was  run  on  shore  in 
the  Mersey,  after  a  collision,  to  prevent  her  from  sinking,  and  was  subsequently  floated.  The 
following  singular  effect  was  a  result  of  this  accident.  By  the  swelling  of  a  quantity  of  peas 
in  her  lower  hold  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  stanchions  and  beams,  and  the  alop 
was  lifted  from  the  beams. 

The  disasters  of  1883  commence  with  the  loss  of  the  "City  of  Brussels'*  of  the  Inman 
Line  (see  page  332),  which  left  New  York  December  28.  1882,  and  was  run  down  in  a  fog 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  by  the  steamer  "  Kirby  Hall"  on  the  6ih  of  January,  and  sunk 
in  twenty  minutes.  The  "  City  of  Brussels"  was  lying  by  under  steam  near  the  lightship  at 
the  time  waiting  for  the  fog  to  clear  up.  The  bow  of  the  "  Kirby  Hall"  struck  the  star- 
board side  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels"  with  tremendous  force,  cutting  her  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  almost  half  through.  The  "  Kirby  Hall"  was  on  her  maiden  voyage.  She  had 
left  Glasgow  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  was  calling  at  Liverpool  to  complete  loading  and 
to  embark  passengers  for  the  East.  The  main  compartment  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels"  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  collision.  Two  of  the  steerage  passengers  on  board  and  eight  of  the  crew 
were  drowned.  Neither  the  passengers  nor  crew  were  able  to  save  anything,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  ship  with  the  barest  articles  of  clothing.  The  bow  of  the  "  Kirby  Hall'* 
was  stove  in,  but  she  was  able  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  with  the  rescued  persons. 

Before  she  arrived  a  pilot-boat  boarded  her  with  provisions,  which  were  very  welcome, 
as  the  passengers  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  number  of  hours.  Many  of  them  are  suffering 
greatly  from  the  shock.  Besides  the  breach  in  the  hull,  the  bulkhead  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels" 
was  shifted  by  the  violence  of  the  collision.  The  steamship  carried  out  41  bags  of  letters 
and  86  bags  of  newspapers.  For  delivery  at  Queenstown  there  were  30,604  letters,  2,449  of 
which  were  registered,  and  66  bags  of  newspaj^ers.  For  Liverpool  there  were  1,719  le'ters, 
60  of  them  being  registered,  and  20  bags  of  newspapers.  One  bag  of  letters  and  two  of 
newspapers  were  from  Boston,  and  the  same  quantity  from  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  one 
bag  of  letters  from  San  Francisco,  all  of  which,  fortunately,  were  saved.  The  boats  of  the 
"  Kirby  Hall"  could  render  no  assistance,  as  she  had  only  five  seamen  on  board,  being  on  a 
trial  trip. 

The  "  City  of  Brussels"  has  had  a  very  eventful  career.  She  was  launched  from  the  yard  ot 
Messrs.  Tod  $c  MacGregor,  Glasgow,  August  11,  1869.  Her  first  trip  was  made  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  She  sailed  from  Queenstown  on  Friday,  October  15,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  October  23,  a  passage  of  eight  days  and  thirteen  hours*  She  had  four  decks,  divided 
by  water-tight  bulkheads,  having  sliding  water-tight  doors,  worked  from  the  upper  or  spar- 
deck.  The  forecastle,  roundhouse  and  poop-decks  were  in  a  line  fore  and  aft  the  ship's 
length,  and  were  constructed  of  iron  framing  and  substantial  woodwork.  The  spar-deck 
was  covered  with  heavy  steel  plates  across  its  whole  breadth.  She  had  accommodations  for 
200  first-class  and  600  second  and  third-class  passengers.  The  engines  were  of  the  horizon- 
tal trunk  plan,  of  600  nominal  horse-power.  There  were  six  boilers  and  twenty-eight  fur- 
naces, ranged  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  fired  athwartships  .  Provision  was 
made  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire  by  the  fitting  up  of  a  centrifugal  pump  capable  of  lifting 
over  two  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  There  was  also  in  the  engine-room  one 
lirge  pumping-engine,  to  which  steam  could  be  applied  from  the  main  boiler  as  well  as  the 
donkey  boiler  on  the  spar-deck.  The  cargo  holds  were  well  supplied  with  pumps  and  steam 
extinguishers. 

On  May  14, 1875,  en  route  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  "  City  of  Brussels"  wei^  ashore 
In  a  dense  fog  near  Camsore  Point,  Ireland.  The  sea  being  calm,  she  floated  at  flood  tide 
a  few  hours  after,  and  proceeded  unharmed  on  her  voyage. 

In  1876  she  was  overhauled  and  supplied  with  new  compound  engines  and  new  boilers. 
Many  new  state-rooms  were  added,  and  in  the  spring  of  1877  she  resumed  her  place  in  the 
line. 
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The  second  voyage  that  she  made  to  the  eastward  ofter  her  extensive  repalfi  proved 
exceptionaDy  scns^aiianal.     Among  her  passengers  was  a  large  numbcf  of  Qinftdian  tnl 
to  Rome*  who  carried  ^30^000  in  gold  as  a  present  to  his  holicicds  the  Pope,  and  ah  adt 
written  upon  parchment.     The  pilgrims  were  received  in  New  York  city  by  the  digwii 
of  Ihc  Church,  Cardinal  McCIoskcy  making  the  address  of  welcome.     April  21,  theiti 
left  port  profusely  decorated  with  bunting — the  papal  flag  and  English  cn&ign 
spicuous.     TWQ  days  after,  or  on  Monday,  April  aj,  the  "  Brui&cls*'  broke  her 
that  lime  on  was  compelled  lo  depend  upon  her  canvas.     As  lime  wore  od« 
several  days  overdue  at  Liverpool,  great  anxiety  was  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbaiiii] 
her  safety*     Nothintj  was  heard  from  her  until  Sunday,  May  tj,  when  the** City  iff 
mond,"  arrived  at  New  York  with  new*  of  her  safety.     The  scene  al  the  Inmtn  wh*ff 
the  news  was  spread  was  of  the  most  exciting  character.     The  *•  City  of  Richmoiur 
transferred  necessary  supplies  to  the  *•  City  of  Bnisseb,"  and  the  vessels  separaicl  «n 
ocean  wtth  cheers.     May  29  the  *'  Batssels*'  arrived  at  Liverpool  In  tow  of  I 
all  on  Ixiard  well  and  iti  cheerful  spirits.     A  large  crowd  cheered  ihtm,     1 
steamer  with  General  Grant,  who  was  then  on  his  trip  Jiround  the  worhL  nn 
men,  went  oui  to  meet  the  disabled  steamer.     The  pilgrims  were  welcomed 
from  Liverpool  Roman  Catholic  societies,  and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  the  rrt>* 
She  had  made  her  way  since  leaving  the  **  Ciiy  of  Richmond/*  until  meeting  the  tug» 
search  of  her,  under  canvas. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  14, 1877,  she  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  .tfter  a  very 
voyage  of  thirteen  days,  and  was  proceeding  slowly  up  the  bay  when  she  earae  ia<oll 
with  the  schooner  *•  Alexander  Young,"  of  Somerset,  Mass,,  bound  Irom  Philad. 
CoaL     She  struck  the  schooner  about  the  fore  rigging  on  the  starboan)  side«  and 
her  like  a  knife,  sending  her  to  the  Untom  in  three  minutes.     Out  of  a  crew  of  »ix,t»o 
drowned.     Owing  to  the  intense  darkness  prevailing  at  the  time  the  captain  ind  the 
llie  steamship  were  not  blamed  for  the  collision. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1S80,  the  ship,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  was  atus^  h  i 
ricfmey  which  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  but  was  of  such  violence  that  the  Cftptaia  said  tt 
bis  experience  he  had  never  known  such  another.  The  ship  was  not  to«»ed,  hut  h 
about  on  the  waves,  which  were  running  mountaiti  high,  and  bmke  over  her  with  ttifl 
fujy.  The  passengers  were  panic  stricken,  as  the  vessel  rose  up  on  the  foaming 
or  plunged  again  into  the  deep.^as  if  she  were  never  coming  up  again.  The  grcsrt«rtitt»^ 
of  the  cabin  passengers  crowded  the  saloon^  and  there  w»s  not  a  soul  in  that  alcM^n  ihaA 
thought  the  ship  could  sur\ive  the  tempest.  Men  and  women  cried  ahmd  and 
hand^  in  an  agony  of  despair.  Husbands  and  wives  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  friendi 
braced  each  other,  expecting  in  a  moment  to  be  parted  forever.  There  was  nnotha 
scene  in  the  steerage — seven  hundred  passengers,  of  nearly  every  rutionality,  ru'Jjing 
and  being  hurled  mercilessly  about  their  quarters,  screaming  and  howling  in  d^piJr. 
•*  City  of  Brussels**  was  finely  bandied  by  Captain  Watkins.and  the  passengers  addresiC«4 
a  letter  of  thanks  for  bringing  them  safely  through  their  peril,  which  they  ^-aid,  l^des 
ing  them  sad  remembrances  of  their  own  weakness  and  littleness  in  the  mul^t  of  the 
elements,  also  left  them  joyful  mementoes  of  their  liberation  and  protection  (under 
dence)  by  the  captain's  skill  and  efficiency.  The  letter  l>ore  the  s;gnai»rc>  of 
passengers,  who  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

^  A^f/U  to  Pii^e  26 J, 

Third  line  from  bottom  for  '<  Puritan**  read  •*  Pilgrim,'*  and  for  a  further  account  of 
vessel,  see  page  384. 

To  the  accouni  of  steamboat  disasters  in  1S81  we  would  add- 
In  the  year  1882,  284  slcamships  and   larjLje  river  >re.iml>oati  were  lo^t  r  cnlv  a  fen 
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floated  and  repaired.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was  320,065  tons.  Of  these  the  British  ves- 
sek  numbered  192,  with  a  total  of  236,516  tons;  American,  16,  13,972  tons;  Austrian,  2, 
3,062  tons;  Belgian,  3,  4,247  tons;  Chilian,  1,  997  tons;  Danish,  5,  5,013  tons;  Dutch, 
6,  9,228  tons;  French,  16,  12,847  tons;  German,  17,  14,735  tons;  Italian,  1,843  tons; 
Russian,  5,  5,986  tons;  Spanish,  11,  9,037  tons;  Swedish,  3,  2,302  tons;  Greek,  1,  1,280 
tons;  unknown  nationality,  40.  Of  this  list  141  were  stranded,  32  were  sunk  by  collision, 
52  foundered,  3  capsized,  2  were  burned,  6  were  sunk  by  ice,  7  were  abandoned  in  a  sinking 
condition,  and  25  are  missing.  The  total  number  of  lives  lost  was  2,002.  Many  of  these 
▼essels  were  old  iron  steamers,  originally  narrow,  which  were  cut  in  two  and  lengthened. 
Of  the  long  list,  139  were  so-called  water-ballast  vessels.  Some  of  them  had  water-ballast 
trimming  tanks,  placed  at  both  end^  of  the  vessel.  Others  had  water- ballast  compartments, 
fitted  either  forward  ©r  abaft  the  engines  and  boiler  spaces,  and,  occasionally,  both  forward 
and  aft,  which  are  frequently  used  as  cargo  spaces.  Still  others  had  water-ballast  spaces  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  confined  to  one  hold,  or  fitted  in  both  the  fore  and  aft  holds,  or  were 
provided  with  water  ballast  in  the  longitudinal  construction  along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  losses  of  some  of  these  vessels  may  also  be  attributed  to  excessive  efforts  for  speed.  In 
the  construction  of  vessels  now  too  often  everything  else  is  considered  secondary  to  the  one 
great  object — to  get  the  utmost  speed  possible.  Velocity,  constantly  increasing  velocity  in 
steamships  is  demanded,  and  proper  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  material  used  is  not 
always  given.  It  is  a  question  whether,  in  many  cases,  the  iron  ships  built  now  possess,  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  the  staunchness  and  buoyancy  requisite  to  withstand  the  elements 
that  must  be  battled  with  on  the  ocean.  There  are  almost  as  many  different  plans  pursued 
in  the  construction  of  the  water  tight  compartments  in  iron  ships  as  there  are  classes  of  these 
ships.  The  absolutely  safe  bulkhead  must  be  an  unbroken  partition  from  the  keel  to  the 
main-deck,  with  valves  opening  into  the  bilge,  so  that  the  water  may  run  from  one  compart- 
ment into  another  when  required.  In  a  large  number  of  vessels  the  bulkheads  only  reach  to 
the  **  *tween  decks,"  and,  in  some,  only  to  the  lower-deck.  Many  of  the  bulkheads  have 
doors  opening  from  one  compartment  into  the  other,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  freight,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  are  not  frequently  left  insecure  when  the  vessel 
sails.  These  are  a  constant  source  of  danger,  unless  the  strictest  regulations  and  the  most 
vigilant  watch  are  observed.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  take  passage  on  an  ocean 
steamship  knows  anything  about  the  strength  of  the  vessel  to  which  he  intrusts  his  life,  and 
he  would  seldom  obtain  any  intelligible  information  if  he  inquired  about  the  matter.  The 
well-earned  popularity  of  some  of  the  leading  lines  of  steamships  is  due  to  the  construction 
of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the  care  taken  in  their  management.  Iron,  as  a  material  for 
ship  building,  is  preferred  by  owners,  because  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  than  wood,  and,  after 
the  first  expense  of  construction  is  incurred,  is  kept  in  order  at  much  less  expense.  Many 
of  the  immense  ships  and  steamers  of  the  present  day  are  models  of  symmetry  and  a  certain 
kind  of  beauty.  But  often  there  is  one  doubtful  point  about  them — the  so-called  water-tight 
bulkheads.  Are  they  water-tight  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  seaworthy  ?  Have  they  always 
proTed  themselves  to  be  such  in  the  recorded  accidents  ?  The  ships  built  within  the  past 
five  years  show  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pressure  on 
a  bulkhead,  when  it  comes  into  use  in  case  of  accident,  is  enormous.  As  a  rule  these  bulk- 
heads consist  of  a  series  of  somewhat  light  iron  plates  extending  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  ship  and  the  full  depth  of  the  lower  hold,  in  many  cases  16  by  50  feet.  This  great  par- 
tition is  often  supported  simply  by  rather  light  vertical  angle-irons,  about  four  feet  apart.  In 
many  ships  there  appears  to  be  nothing  about  this  great  breakwater  to  stop  it  from  giving 
away  amidships  in  a  vertical  line  between  any  two  angle-irons,  except  the  connection  at  top 
and  bottom,  two  points  perhaps  15  feet  apart.  In  any  ship  of  more  than  30  feet  beam  a 
bulkhead,  to  do  effective  service  in  case  of  a  collision,  should  have  a  stout  central  support, 
springing  vertically  from  the  keelson  and  attached  above  to  the  deck. — New  York  Tribune, 
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-\W/  fo  Page  2y8. 

Two  of  Captain  Coppetis*  triple  steamers,  it  U  understood,  arc  to  be  built  this  winter  for 
use  next  summer  as  harbor  and  excursion  boats,  to  run  down  Boston  Harbor  to  the  Point  of 
Pines  and  back,     They  are  to  be  built  of  iron  at  the  Loring  Iron  Works,  South  Boston, 

A'tf/r  to  Pai^t  jgS. 

The  *•  Aurania,**  of  the  Cunard  Line,  was  launched  at  the  yard  of  J.  &  G,  Thompson, 
on  the  Clyde,  December  26,  1SS2.  The  new  vessel  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  steamer  of 
any  description  which  has  been  launched  on  the  Clyde.  Her  gro^s  measurenicnt  is  7.5GO 
tons.  She  is  built  of  steel  throughout,  with  scantlings  considerably  above  the  rci|uiie* 
menis  of  Lloyds.  Her  dimensions  are  :  Length  between  perpendiculars,  470  feet;  brradtht 
57  feet  J  and  depth,  39  feet.  Her  hreadlh  is  unusual,  and  will  add  to  her  stability.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  prove  as  fast,  if  not  faf>tcr,  than  the  "  Servia,**  Her 
width  enabled  her  to  be  built  in  eight  beams  instead  of  eleven  beams,  used  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  "  Ser%na.'*  The  hold  of  the  *'  Aurania"  is  divided  into  elci'tn  watertight  cum* 
pirtracnts.  Her  architects  say  that  she  would  be  able  tu  float  if  any  two  of  these  compart- 
ments should  become  flooded.  The  engines  will  be  capable  of  developing  lo,oao  hor&e* 
power.  There  are  three  cylinders,  two  of  94.  inches  diameter,  while  the  other  is  6S  inch^. 
The  ^bton  stroke  is  6  feet.  The  saloons  will  accommodate  several  huntlred  passenger*,  ami 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  i,cxx)  immigrants.  There  will  be  158  state-rooms,  of  ihe 
average  dimensions  of  ii  x  6  feet.  The  main  saloon,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
luxurious  manner,  will  be  54  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide.  The  vessel  Will  be  lighted  \yf  tis 
Aumirfd  Swan  electric  lights.  Amidships  is  a  promenade-deck  250  feet  long,  which  aUbrds 
a  shelter  for  the  upper-deck.  There  will  be  five  of  the  mo<.t  ]X>wcrful  winches  of  the  Moir 
&  Caldwell  pattern  for  receiving  anrl  discharging  cargo,  The  •*  Aurania*'  is  to  l*e  bar^e- 
rigged.  Her  masts  arc  lofty  for  a  steamship,  and  will  cnil>le  her  to  carry  a  very  large  spread 
of  canvas.  Her  decks  have  been  made  very  strong,  antl  m  case  of  a  war  could  easily  cany 
cannon.  The  saloons  and  steerage  will  be  supplied  with  the  latest  improvements  for  vtenfili^ 
tion.  Her  unusual  width  will  enable  her  to  be  easily  handled,  even  without  any  <:flj]go  itt 
her  hold. 

In  the  tabk  on  the  same  page  for  '*  Ccssatoria."  read  Cf/AaUfiia,  as  below. 

Xofe  io  Pd^e  JJ4.  ^M 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1S79,  the  p<istmasier»general  (Lortl  John  \Um^ 
ncra)  said  ihsit  the  contract  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ticket  Company  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  West  India  mails  being  then  about  to  terminate,  he  liad  entered  into  a  new  coittnict  with 
the  company  for  a  term  of  years,  providing^  in  adthiton  to  all  the  re<|utrcments  of  ihe  c«hthig 
service,  for  an  increa-sc  of  speed  (from  ti  to  \t%  knots  an  hour)  between  England  and  St» 
Thomas,  and  between  England  and  Barbadoes,'  The  new  suliiidy  was  to  be  ^'8o,000  pet 
annum,  or  ^12,000  lesa  than  before. 

Note  i&  Pft^tjjB. 

The  Compagnie  des  ^tcssageries  Maritimcs  has  recently  launched  a  new  padcet'boat,  ••  La 
Nonnandie, '  to  nin  between  Havre  and  New  York.  This  ve**el,  when  fmJsHctl,  will  be  ibr 
most  colossal  of  the  ships  comprised  in  the  French  commercial  fleet.  She  meamrcs  tCO 
melrea  in  length,  15  in  maximum  breadth,  and  114  in  depth  from  deck  tokeel,andeaoeeil^ 
by  15  metres,  the  largest  steamers  now  in  service.  The  auihor  of  the  plans  of  ♦^  t^  KotniAii* 
die"  15  M.  Arnndet,  an  engineer  of  the  French  navy,  and  chief  of  die  can%lructionj  and  tedi* 
nicai  service  of  the  Transatlanlic  Company,  under  the  direction  of  N.  Eugene  Pef^irCt  Prcii- 
dcnl  of  ihe  CcnmanyS  Council  Bo.ud.  ^^ 
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The  immense  hull,  which  tapers  off  forward  like  an  axe-blade,  is  divided  vertically  into 
ten  iron  water-tight  compartments.    The  decks  are  four  in  number. 

The  engines  for  propelling  the  vessel  are  three  in  number,  giving  an  effective  power  of 
6,600  horses,  and  actuating  the  screw  so  as  to  give  a  speed  of  29  to  30  kilometers  per  hour. 
On  board  of  "  La  Normandie*'  steam  is  a  sovereign  mistress;  for  not  only  does  it  serve  to  pro- 
pel the  ship,  but  through  the  intermedium  of  special  engines  distributed  at  different  points,  it 
actuates  the  pumps,  the  manoeuvring  apparatus,  and  the  apparatus  for  loading  unloading,  etc. 

The  masts,  which  arte  of  iron,  are  four  in  number.  The  two  fore  ones  carry  square  sails 
set  on' low  steel  yards,  while  the  other  two  carry  less  sail. 

"  La  Normandie"  is  the  last  packet  boat  of  this  line  that  will  be  built  in  England.  Here- 
after the  vessels  designed  for  the  Company's  fleet  will  be  built  in  French  yards.  She  comes 
from  the  shipyards  at  Barrow,  a  place  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  desert  beach,  but  to-day 
is  acity  of  45,000  souls,  thanks  to  the  establishments  for  naval  constructions  and  to  a  spinning 
mill  that  gives  employment  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ship  carpenters. 

At  the  launch,  the  unfastening  of  a  ribbon  by  the  young  lady  who  stood  godmother 
sufficed  to  give  the  "  Colossus'*  its  liberty,  by  bringing  about  the  fall  of  an  axe  that  severed 
the  last  rope  holding  back  the  cable. 

The  deck  of  "  La  Ville  de  Normandie"  has  been  reserved  for  general  service,  for  the  offi- 
cers* and  engineers'  quarters,  for  the  smoking-saloon,  vestibules  for  passengers  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  etcl  Above  the  deck,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  cabins  there  is  a  light 
bridge  to  serve  as  a  promenade  for  the  passengers ;  and,  overlooking  this,  is  the  bridge  for 
the  captain.  Orders  are  given  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube  and  telegraphic  apparatus ;  but, 
if  need  be,  the  captain  can  himself  steer  the  vessel  by  a  simple  pressure  of  his  finger  upon 
a  servo-motor — a  steam  apparatus  which  acts  upon  the  rudder. 

The  passenger  cabins  are  between  decks.  Passengers  of  the  first  class  occupy  the  central 
part  of  the  ship,  contrary  to  the  old  arrangement,  which  located  them  in  the  back  part  of  the 
ship.  There  the  oscillations  due  to  rolling  and  pitching,  and  to  the  revolution  of  the  screw,. 
2LTt  less  perceptible.  The  grand  dining-saloon  reaches  from  larboard  to  starboard,  and  meas- 
ures 15  meters  in  width  by  1 1  in  length,  and  2*6  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  port  lights  set  iD 
frames  of  onyx.  Around  this  saloon  are  distributed  state-rooms  for  157  passengers,  some  de- 
signed for  a  single  person,  others  for  two,  and  some  for  families.  Within  easy  access  there 
is  a  saloon  for  ladies,  and  bathing-saloon,  and  state-rooms  for  servants^  Save  as  to  beauty  of 
decoration  and  of  furniture,  the  arrangements  are  identical  for  the  smoking-saloons  and  the 
second-class  cabins  for  68  passengers  in  the  back  part  of  the  ship. 

Emigrants,  or  third-class  passengers,  are  installed  on  the  third  deck,  in  a  cabin  containing 
866  berths.  The  hotel  part  of  the  ship  is  heated  in  winter  by  a  circulation  of  steam,  and  at 
night  the  vessel  is  lighted  by  electricity.  This  latter  is  furnished  by  two  machines  of  40- 
H.  P.  each.  The  general  service  is  facilitated  by  thirteen  large  arc  lamps.  In  the  interior, 
the  saloons  and  cabins  are  lighted  by  400  Swan  incandescent  lamps. 

jVo/e  /o  Page  33g. 

The  news  of  the  fearful  disaster  to  the  Hamburg-American  steamer  "  Cimbra"  caused  im- 
mense excitement.  There  were  no  officers  and  crew  and  380  passengers,  mostly  emigrants- 
from  East  Prussia.  The  "  Cimbria"  left  the  Elbe,  opposite  Stade,  at  4  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  January  17,  1883.  A  despatch  was  received  in  Hamburg  on  Saturday,  how 
ever,  saying  that  on  account  of  the  fog  the  steamer  was  unable  to  leave  the  Elbe.  This  will 
explain  why  the  vessel  reached  the  Island  of  Borkum  only  early  on  Friday  morning.  Here 
in  a  dense  fog  the  collision  with  the  Hull  steamer  "  Sultan"  took  place. 

After  the  collision  some  of  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  thirty-nine  passengers  arrived  ii> 
Cuxhaven  in  one  boat,  bringing  the  news  of  the  disaster  and  reporting  that  others  had  man- 
aged to  leave  the  ship  in  boats.     On  Saturday  six  steamers  were  sent  out  to  search.     The 
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fiteamer  ••  Diamcnt**  landed  seventeen  at  the  Wcscr  Lighlhouse,  a.nd  eleven  others  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  rescued.     The  stcaxner  **  Sultan"  arrived  in  the  Elbe  Sunday  monuDg 
badly  damaged.     Sarprisc  was  expressed  that  a-ssistancc  had  not  been  obta^ined  from  iheJ 
Island  of  Borkum,  which  is  on  the  frontier  of  Holland  and  Gcnnany  between  the  EasCcm^ 
and  Western  Ems. 

The  •*  Cimbria"  was  built  at  Oreenock,  Scotland,  in  1867.  and  wis  a  brig-rigged  vessel  of 
3,025  tons  burden.  She  had  seven  water-tight  comptartment^f  three  decks,  was  396  feet 
long,  40  feet  beam,  and  her  depth  of  hold  was  26  feet.  « 

A^fi/f  t9  Page  347-34S*  ■ 

Modern  Jariow— a  Bu»y  Ship-Building  English  Town. — A  Tyne  stilor  once  d«e» 
scribes  J  arrow  town  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Modem  Jarrnw  grew  up 
around  a  cod  pit,  as  ancient  Jarrow  had  grown  up  around  a  monastery^  says  a  writer  about 
the  River  Tyne.  It  is  a  place  where  you  may  see  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  ofJ 
fire  by  night;  for  ft  is  a  town  of  shipyards  and  blast  furnaces  and  Cyclopean  industry.  Here* 
was  built  the  first  screw  collier,  the  progenitor  of  the  vast  line  of  steamships  which  has  al* 
mo&l  driven  the  black  CclHer  brig  from  the  face  of  the  sea.  Wliere  the  shipyard  slapcs  down 
Hj^  the  river  is  a  row  of  iron  skelelons*  growing  rapidly  into  steamships  under  the  continuous 
nteunering  of  swarming  crowds  of  workmen,  who  look  as  small  among  the  curving  ribs  of 
DMwis  the  Lillipulians  must  have  seemed  to  Gulliver,  This  very  shipyard  haii  tum«l  oof 
'Some  of  the  vessels  of  our  royal  navy ;  and  when  the  Emperor  of  China,  wishing  to  cmtitate 
the  barbarians,  l^ethuught  him  that  he  would  create  an  admiral  and  an  tmn^clad  tleet^  it  was 
to  Jarrow  that  the  orders  for  the  Chinese  gun-boats  came.  The  river  broadens  out  nobln 
where  these  iron  ships  are  launched.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  Tyne  there  is  no  Ancrl 
sweep  of  water  than  that  which  lies  between  Jarrow  slake  and  the  harbor  at  Shields*  On 
either  haiid»  ere  the  harbor  is  reached,  ore  the  Tyne  aim  Northumberland  docks,  one  fuU  of 
colliers,  the  other  of  merchantmen,  and  both  with  a  vast  tangle  of  masts  and  rigging  sloping 
■against  the  sky.  Unlike  the  Mersey  in  this,  llie  Tyne  stands  in  small  need  of  docks,  for, 
along  its  whole  course  to  beyond  Newcastle,  there  is  a  succession  of  coal  stJiiths  and  c^uayi^, 
where  the  ships  load  and  unload  as  safely  as  if  they  were  in  dock, — Boston  Herald ^  Taatury 
tS.  1883, 

«  Note  to  Page  J62* 

The  following  is  a  com[iarison  of  the  **  Navigazione  Generale  Italian*"  and  ••  AnilviAa  - 
Lloyds"  of  their  condition  in  iS$2,  condensed  from  their  oi!iciai  reports.  I 

Kav.  Gen,  It,  Am.  Uoyd.  I 

Steamships,  No.,  ....*,  92  7*^  I 

^  Tons  registered,   .  .    •   .  74.58o  S8»3J4  I 

H  lIorsC'iKnver ^5*920  I7*9J<>  I 

H  Milci  run  in  year.         .        ,         »         .         ,         2,253,990  1,610^5  I 

■  Capital  sti*ck, $20,000,000  $6»joo,ooo  I 

H  (Original  cost  of  ships, 12,400,000  i3»797»6*S  I 

■  Present  value ll,87$,694  6,565.300  I 

■  Income  last  year,  .        *        ,         .        .        6,666,845  5478,445  I 

■  Exf>cnses,  including  ins.  and  written  off,  6,109,000  5,007,625  ' 

■  Net  profit.    .......  557.845  470^.832 

^         Government  contributions  to  above  income,  .        1,625,000  86Si5tt 

Both  companies  paid  6  per  cent,  of  the  net  profiu  to  their  stockholden,  and  propMe  10 
increase  their  operations.  The  Stale  aid  was  paid  in  cash,  and  for  convenience  U  comptited, 
the  franc  at  20  tcnis,  the  florin  at  50  cents,  gold. 
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Note  to  Page  384, 

The  first  steamer  of  the  Societe  Postale  Francaise  dc  Atlantic,  the  **  Ville  de  Para,"  arrived 
at  Boston  in  December,  and  sailed  thence  on  the  loth  of  January  on  her  return  to  Brazil  via 
Halifax  and  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

Note  to  Page  3^8, 

A  new  steel  steamship  for  the  White  Star  Line  was  launched  at  the  yard  of  Harland  & 
Wolff,  January  12,  1883.     The  new  vessel  will  be  called  the  "  Ionic." 

Note  to  Page  382, 

The  "  Ic;;land,"  the  third  ship  of  the  Thingvalla  Line,  arrived  at  New  York  in  September, 
1882.  She  sailed  from  Copenhagen  September  7  with  three  hundred  immigrants  and  a 
general  cargo.  She  called  at  Christiansand  and  took  on  board  four  hundred  more,  sailing 
from  thence  on  the  9th.  After  a  few  hours  at  sea  she  met  with  a  slight  derangement  of  her 
machinery  and  put  into  Leith,  where  repairs  were  made,  and  she  sailed  again  on  the  12th  of 
September  for  New  York. 

The  "  Iceland's"  register  tonnage  is  1,^9.  Her  dimensions  are :  Length,  312  feet ;  beam, 
40  feet ;  depth  ot  hold,  30  feet.  Her  hold  is  divided  into  five  water-tight  compartments. 
The  engines  are  of  2,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  enable  the  vessel  to  steam  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  knots  per  hour. 

'  Note  to  Page  382, 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  dated  October  16,  1882,  we 
learn  that  Seftor  Campo's  lines  are  in  successful  operation,  and  running  between  Havana  and 
Colon  (Aspinwall) ;  from  Colon  to  Santander,  Spain,  Bordeaux,  etc. ;  between  Havana  and 
St.  Thomas,  Havana  and  La  Guayra,  Bordeaux  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  is  a  monthly 
5kraits  of  Magellan  Line,  which  leaves  Bordeaux  on  the  first  of  each  month,  calling  at  San- 
tander, Corufia,  Cadiz,  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buncos  Ayres,  Valpa- 
raiso and  Callao,  and  returning  from  the  last-named  port  on  the  first  of  each  month,  calling 
at  the  same  ports. 

The  following  are  steamers  of  The  Marquis  de  Campo's  Spanish  Mail  Line : 

Tons.  Tons. 


Magallanes, 2630 

Asia 2500 

Valencia, 2500 

Barcelona, 2500 

Leon  XIII, 2200 

Espana, 2700 

Madrid,     .         .         .         .         .         .  2500 

Mejico 2200 

Vera  Cruz, 2900 

Reina  Mercedes,        ....  3080 


Ebro, 1509 

Vinuelas,  .    .    .  •  .    .    .  3200 

Panama 2200 

Santo  Domingo,         ....  3200 

San  Augustin,    .         .         .       *.         .  3200 

Romeo 500 

Julieta, 500 

Six  now  building,  each  of  ,         .         .  4800 

Four      "                "...  2600 
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Table  I. — Steam  Tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States,  BritisJi  Empire, 
France,  and  Holland,  from  1838  to  1881,  ahotoing  the  progress  of  steam  ton- 
nage since  the  advent  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 


United  States.          I 

Great  Britain 

and  its               France. 
Possessions.    ' 

1  HoUand. 

1 

Total  Steam 

Yeab. 

Registered 
Foreign 
Trade. 

Enrolled*      ' 
CooMtiug  Trade 

1 

Mercantile 
Marine  of  the 
.  Four  Powers. 

1838 

2,791 

190,632 

82.716 

9.C93 

285,232 

1839 

5.149 
4,155 

199  789 

86  731 

9  810 

301,479 
307.681 

1840 

1       vm\\u 

aj.807 

9.5ai 

Ift41 

746 

174.^42 
224.960 

104  &45 

10183 

290,116 
358,a4« 

1W2 

4,701 

118.9:M) 

9,757 

1843 

5,373 
6,909 

1           231,4iM        1 
265.270 

121,455 
125,675 

9,536 

367,858 
407,147 

1844 

9.293 



1845 

6.492 

319,527 

131,2<r2 

9,390 



466.611 

1846 

6.287 

.^11,606 

144,784 

10,921 

1.658 

516.256 

1847 

5,631 

399,210 

156,557 

12.567 

1,976 

675.W1 

1848 

16,068 

411.823 

168,078 

13.152 

1.976 

811.097 

1849 

20,870 

441.525 

177.310 

13,391 

3,336 

65(>.432 

18.00 

44.942 

481,0r>5 

187.631 

13.925 

3,692 

731.175 

1&51 

62.390 

521.217 

2<M.654 

19,460 

3.692 

611.671 

1852 

79.704 

5«53.536 

227,306 

22,171 

3.950 

8M.667 

1853 

90,520 

514.0i»8 

2IV4.336 

26.899 

1           4,452 

899.S08 

18M 

9.o.o:J6 

581.571 

326,484 

35,098 

1           5.064 

1           1,013.253 

1855 

115,045 

655.240 

408,-290 

45,0l« 

5,864 

1,229  532 

1856 

89.715 

58.3,362 

417.717 

63,926 

'         10.428 

14965.148 

1857 

86  873 

618,911 
f)5l.:M-Kj 

453  966 

\                  71.929 
66,.587 

13..T02 
13,768 

1.246,031 
1.-298.160 

1858 

78.027 

488,4151 

lavj 

92.747 

676,004 

472.764 

65.0W) 

14,340 

1,320.861 

1800 

97,29<) 

77(»,(VU 

500.144 

68,02:') 

13.746 

1,449  852 

18G1 

l02.r»»KS 

774.59«> 

561,023 

78.267 

13,012 

1.624.506 

1862 

113.i>98 

596.4(;") 

597,932 

78,981 

12,636 

1,400  012 

18<k5 

v^\:i\o 

4:V.».7;V. 

6.^7.026 

84.918 

13.9<M 

1,328.908 

18<>4 

1(>6.519 

8.S3.816 

769.398 

97.88^1 

15.862 

1,843,479 

186.'» 

198.008 

1h;9.131 

902.052 

108,;i2.S 

15,068 

2.<it»2.587 

1S66 

iyK.2S9 

8S.'>.023 

952.318 

129,777 

16.184 

1            2.181..«i91 

I8f.7 

198,115 

l»93,7«M 

973.415 

133.1 -)8 

2(1.694 

1            2.319.147 

186H 

2*^1  '.139 

•«75  14'> 

977  292 

135  259 

♦»  im 

2.331. k26 
2.299  410 

1869 

213,2;'.2 

887.401 

l.a-j:<,247 

142,W2 

22.5<-,8 

1870 

192.r>44 

879.522 

l,2<r2,134 

151.415 

26,:Jl»4 

1            2.455.009 

1871 

180.914 

1HM>.723         ' 

1,411.803 

HJ0.478 

:J»).644 

1           2.696.562 

1872 

177.666 

9:W.887 

l.(V40.6:i9 

177,462 

46..370 

2.1C6.01S 

1873 

193,423 

W^l.frjo         1 

1.82.5.738 

185.HV> 

50.56r» 

3.217.906 

1874 1 

195.245 

OK">,:«K> 

l.lW7.23;j 

'           194,546 

55.:i60 

3.217.686 

1875 ^1 

191/,S9 

971,806 

1.847,218 
1.87(1,794 
1.977.4.H9 

2IM.520 

60,160 

3.27r..3yc^ 

1H76 

198  •*-*7 

^NlS  :{(H) 

218  449 

65.220 
70.840 

3.321.090 
3.448.-299 

1877 , 

YM)XX^ 

975.o:«       1 

x^mA 

1878 1 

17«),s:W 

in«r).:W2       1 

2.1tVM2<'i 

\          245,893 

76.827 

3.<V13.976 

1879 i 

ir.6.323 

i.(H2.sio 

2.:i'n.l57 

2:>.'^..9..9 

79.400 

3.835,649 

1880 1 

146.601 

l.or>8.5K7 

2,723.168 

277.7.'>9 

80,120 

4.2H'..:>:« 

1881 

152,769 

1,10.'),958 

3,i;j:i.453 

278,360 

1 

81,418 

4,751,988 

•  The  *'  Enrolled  "  tonnage  of  the  I'nitod  States  Ls  conflned  to  the  home  and  river  trades,  and  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  going  on  a  foreign  voyage. 

t  In  consequence  of  ulteratlons  in  the  system  of  measurement  the  Britbih  tonnage,  as  compared 
with  years  previous  to  185,'),  is  a  great  deal  le.ns  than  if  the  old  plan  of  measurement  for  tonnage  had 
been  continued.  Changes  of  measurement  Imve  also  taken  place  in  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries.    These  figures,  therefore,  are  only  approximates,  although  derived  from  official  sources. 

New  facilities  for  steam  transport*itlon  have  been  devised,  and  year  by  year  steam  has  gradually 
gained  upon  salllng-vi-ssels.  The  stati.stl<»»  of  the  exiK)rt  biwiness  of  New  York  with  England, 
Scotland,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1880,  show 
that  the  value  carried  in  sailing-vessels  was  $73.02l»,677,  as  compared  with  $210,139,174  In  steam-veMels 
or  \fi  about  the  ratio  of  one  to  three.  The  flguret*  are  approximates  for  Holland  for  1875-77,  79-80. 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Number  of  Steam-vesseU  Built  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Regidered^  Enrolled^  and  Licensed  Steam  Tonnage  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  United  States  each  year,  from  1823-1881. 
(Compiled  from  Orficial  Sources.) 


Year  Ended. 

No. 
Built 

Regis- 
tered. 

1    En- 
rolled. 

21.879 
21.610 
2;<.061 
*4,059 
40.198 
39,418 

63.053 
68,5<>8 
90.633 
101.306 
122,474 
122,474 

145,102 
ir>3.6i>l 
190.632 
189,879 
198,1W 
174.^42 
22.5,0.50 
231,494 

26.5,270 
319.527 
341.60*5 
399.210 
441,823 
441.52.5 
481,005 
521,217 
563.536 

Total. 

24,879 

21,610 

23,061 

34.0.59 

40.198 

;    39,418 

;    54.037' 

64,472 

69.445 

'    90.814 

1 101.8^51 

.  1-22,814 

i  122,814 

145,556 
1.54.765 
193,423 
li>5.028 
202.3:^9 
175.088 
22'.».751 
236,8«;7 

272.1  .SO 
326,019 
347.893  1 
404.W1 
427,891  1 
462,395 
525,947  1 
583.J107 
643,240 

Ye-.r 
Ended. 

No. 
Built. 

271 
281 
■    243 
221 
2fii 
226 
172 
264 
264 
183 
367 
498 
411 

ai8 

180 
236 
277 
290 
Sin 

•2*y2 

4fr2 

404 
32:^ 
338 
26.5 

3:i.5 
346 
444 

Rejri.«- 
tercd. 

EnV)lled. 

514,098 
581.571 
655.240 
583,362 
618,911 
(»51,3C)3 
67«).0<X5 
770.641 
774,.596 
598.465 
442.304 
855,954 
969,131 

885.223 
993,705 
975,142 
887.401 
879,522 
90t..>43 
<>29,962 
958,417 

98.5.o«'.9 

971,806 

JMW.SOO 

975.033 

990,382 

1,012.810 

1,058,587 

1,105,9.58 

Lioensed 

under 

20  Tons. 

Total. 

Dec.  31, 1823 

••      1824 

15 
26 
3.5 
45 
38 
33 
43 
37 
34 
100 
6.5 
88 
30 

124 
KC> 

90 
1-25 

6:^ 

78 
137 

79 

163 
163 
225 
198 
175 
208 
159 
233 
259 

June  30. 
18.5:$ 
18.54 

1     18.55 
1&56 
18.57 
18^58 
1859 
1860 
1861 
18IV2 
1863 

1    1865 

'     1866 
1867 
18t>8* 
1869* 

•  1870 
1871 

.     1872 
1873 

1     1874 
.     1875 
!     1876 
'     1877 
1     1878 
1     1879 

•  1880 
1881 

90,520 
95.036 
115,045 
89,715 
86,873 
78.027 
92.748 
97,296 
102.608 
113.1W8 
13:$.2l5 
122,006 
98,008 

198,289 
198.115 
221.939 
213,252 
192,544 
180,914 
177,666 
193,423 

195.245 
]91,r»89 
198.227 
190.i:« 
170,838 
156,323 
146.W)4 
152,770 

604,618 
676.607 
770,285 
673,077 
7fJ5  784 

"       1825 

"      1S26 

"       1S>7 

"       18^ 

. 

729  390 

"       1829 

877 
181 
545 
340 

•m 

454 
1.104 
2,791 
5,119 
4.155 

744> 
4,701 
5.373 

6.910 
6.41>2 
6.287 
5,6:n 
16.068 
20.870 
44.^2 
62,3iK) 
79.704 

768,753 

"       18:{0„... 

867  937 

"       1831 

877.204 

18:*2 

710463 

"     iss:^..... 

575^519 

"       18W 

977  960 

Sept30,1835...„ 

(9  months.) 
Sept.  30, 1836 

"      181^ 

*'      18:18..... 

"      1839 

"       1H40 

"       1841 

"       1812..... 

June  30, 18.13 

(9  months.) 
June30,lJtt4 

"      1*15 

••      1W6 

••      1A47 

••      1848...... 

••      1W9 

"      1850 

"      18.51 

'•       1852 

1,067,139 

1,083,512 
1,191,880 
1,199.415 
1,103,568 
1,075.095 
1,087.637 
1,111,5.*>3 
1,156,443 

1.185.610 
1,168.668 
1,172,372 
1,171;197 
1.167,678 
1,176,172 
1.211,558 
1,264,998 

2.915 
3,029 
3.180 
3,i>25 
4.603 

4,796 
5.173 
5.H45 

6,o;u 

6,4.58 
7,039 
6.:i67 
6,274 

*  New  luoasurem-jnl  from  1869. 


Table  III. — The  Number  and  tonnage  of  Mercantile  Steamers  built  and  first 
Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  from  1866  to  1880, 
inclusive. 


Year.  ■ 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1 

'      Year. 

No. 

1867 

295 

97,219 

1874 

482 

1868 

232 

79,096 

1       1875 

357      ; 

1869 

281 

123,203 

1876 

320 

1870 

434 

226,591 

'       1877 

389 

1871 

537 

330,798 

1878 

499 

1872 

635 

415.961 

1879 

412 

1873 

509 

363,917 

1880 

474 

Tonna^^e. 


333,890 
178,905 

123.475 
221,330 
287,080 
297,720 
346,361 
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Table  IV. — The  Steam-vessels  buitt  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  ymn 
ending  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30, 1881. 


Class  of  VesBela. 


River  steamers,  side.wheel.. 

«*  "       stem-wheel 

"  "       propellers  . 

Lake  steamers, side-wheel.. 

"  **       propellers.. 

Ocean  steamers,  propellers.. 

"  •*        side-wheel. 

Total  


No. 


55 

121 
129 

2 
15 
13 


335 


1879. 
Tonnage. 


23,638.40 

27,038.85 

6465.83 

2.219.83 

8,092.64 

18,905.80 


86,361.3s 


No. 


51 

185 

'  2 
93 

6 


1881. 
Tonnage. 


I5,956.« 
18,585^5 
18411.72 

I.197.38 
57.966.94 

5.641.19 
310.96 


118,070.55 


Table  V. — Number  and  Tonnage  of  Iron  Steam-^vessels  built  in  the  UnUei 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30, 1881. 


Ports. 


No. 


1879. 
Tonnage. 


No. 


188L 
Tomttfeu 


Philadelphia,  Pa.., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md 


15 
I 
6 

2 


17,318.24 

44.49 

4,010.72 

634.36 


Total ,     24 


22,007.81 


Detroit,  Mich.. 
All  other  ports., 


27 

4 
I 


41 


20,364.5^ 


i,o66.j:^ 

437.8-^ 


5,802.^:^ 

1.648.^^ 


28,3i9.S-* 


Table  VI. —  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Steamrvessels  entered  at  Vn£^^ 
States  seaports  from  Foreign  Countries,  1864  <o  1881,  inclusive. 


Year. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Year. 

American. 

FOBEIGy- 

4 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tonf. 

1864 

153.230 

729.730 

1873 

870,192 

2,87i.30f 

1865 

210,027 

643.576 

1874 

1.035,747 

3.285,i*S 

1866 

298,311 

1,062,159 

1875 

1. 14 1. 734 

3.142,723 

1867 

395,626 

1,227,120 

:     1876 

1,100,513 

3.3i9.o|3 
3432.4f7 

1868 

461,920 

1. 354.7 18 

1     1877 

1,092.103 

1869 

417.892 

1.572,914 

;    1878 

1,138,114 

4.172.467 

1870 

836.456 

1,680,704 

;     1879 

1.118,459 

5.362,944 

1871 

781.527 

1,882.437 

:       1880 

1,195.900 

6,391.1^ 

1872 

841.916 

2,341,358 

i  '««' 

1,240,578 

7.487.'^      . 
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Table  YIlL—Sieam-vesseh  of  the  United  States  by  States  and  Temiories, 

June  30,  1879,  and  1881. 


States  akd  Tekritories. 


■1879. 


1881. 


1  Alabama 

2  Alaska 

3  Arizona ■ 

4  California 

5  Connecticut 

6  Delaware 

•    7  Districl  t>f  Columbia^.. 

8  Florida 

9  Georgia 

10  Illinois 

11  InAlSLnn.  

12  Iowa 

13  Kentucky 

14  Louisiana 

15  M^inc.  

16  Maryland         ' 

17  Massachusetts 

18  Michigan  

10   MMTM-iol^l 

20  Mississippi 

21  Missouri 

22  Nebraska 

23  New  Hampshire 

24  New  Jersey 

25  New  York 

26  North  Carolina 

27  Ohio 

28      U.Cgo.l y.. 

29  Pennsylvania.- *H    

30  Rhode  Island 

31  South  Carolina 

32  Tennessee 

33  Texas 

34  Vermont 

35  Virginia 

36  Washington  Territory  , 

37  West  Virginia 

38  Wisconsin 

Total 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

40 

6,667 

46 

6,585 

I 

46 

3 

419 

4 

834 

4 

834 

178 

•  72,141 

168 

75.336 

105 

29.548 

108 

30.379 

1    22 

3^829 

23 

4.140 

33 

7.461 

38 

7,668 

69 

7.858 

'    75 

8.352 

27 

10,797 

36 

16,028 

'   152 

16,036 

1   161 

17,88s 

:   69 

6,780 

1    60 

5.565 

■    5» 

5.199 

73 

8,381 

4S 

15.568 

,    58 

17.539 

207 

55.637 

218 

60,052 

88 

17.430 

88 

16470 

'36 

35.343 

142 

38.478 

153 

45.108 

146 

46,603 

'   361 

61,210 

427 

83.067 

,    54 

5.792 

52 

6,174 

1    49 

4.970 

10 

656 

1   167 

61.319 

153 

54,393 

24 

4,690 

3-^ 

6,720 

i     6 

318   • 

1    7 

249 

109 

17.462 

123 

18,750 

i»ois 

357.129 

1,129 

376,513 

29 

2,852 

49 

4.034 

'   201 

62,470 

;   229 

I    84,861 

86 

28,810 

98 

3«.76i 

.   465 

133.413 

1   456 

1   128,470 

1    56 

20,486 

'    54 

21.351 

'    44 

6,200 

44 

6495 

1    95 

15.099 

94 

1    15.902 

'    34 

5.031 

3f 

,    4.669 

:       7 

I.531 

'     8 

1,901 

'    79 

6,442 

96 

7.895 

.    39 

5.209 

1    44 

'    5.332 

142 

16,994 

137 

16,056 

122 

22,463 

1   130 

!    29,030 

4.569 

1,176,172 

,  4.860 

1  1,264,998 
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Table  X.—The  Merchant  Sieam  Vesaeh  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1815-81; 


I 


Yeabs. 


Home  Trade. 


Kl"i»  ,    Men. 


Ton*. 


Fartly  Home  and 
rradf!. 


PanJy  Ffij^lga 

TtB  ' 


Employed  in  Foreign 
Trade. 


Ko. 


Men. 


Tons, 


No. 


Men. 


Tons. 


BuUt 


No.       Tons. 


1815 

1W6 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1835 

1«» 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1S»1 

1835 

1S36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1813 

1M4 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1H49  .... 

1850 

1851 

1S52 

185.*.... 

1854 

18W.... 

1W6 

1857...., 

t8S».„. 

1N€0„.. 
18fll.... 

iKfla„.. 


15  ' 

vj  I 

37 
32 
43 

m 

111 
126  ! 
168  < 
S4H 

:m ' 

304 
Mh  ' 
347 
380  I 
415 
402  ' 
S3S 


2412 
3.060 

6,«57 
7,2*3 
10,.^34 
13,13fi 
14.15S 
15.788 
2»ja7 
2a.ll6S 
S2,4S» 


j!3,444 
37,445 
4l.5«t 
45,017 

ea^2o 


eoo  .. 
Gca  ;.. 

722  '-. 
770  J.. 

Mi  L 

854  '» 
1106  L 
W2  L 

96H  I.. 

1012  '., 

lOTO  L. 
I  1154    .. 

1253  I., 
i  1296  ;.. 
I  1350  :.. 

1386  .. 
!  1414  ;.. 
i  1534  ].. 

1708  I.. 

2010    .. 


G7M9 

7a,288 

82,716 

86,731 

a6.807 

104,8*5 

11^,930 

121.45a 

125,677 

131,203 

144,1SI 

14et,6&T 

156,078 

ie7«aio 

Ifi^jltSl 
aw  AM 
223.616 
2f4,:i3G 


..I.. 


1883. 
lft(«.,„, 

iim 

i8«r*..,. 

1»170,... 

1H7L I 

187a I 

lH72t.,.„.r 
1874. , 

iftrn...... 

l«7f,«..,j 
IMT« f 

1800 .1 


ei2 

657 
729 
751 

1071 
1191 

12- ■: 
],  . 

11  Kt 

1S45 

1331 
IMl 
13L7 


9,(S05 
y.4jl 
9.755 
10,019 
n.445 


i  ■     :. 
l::  i7'» 

14,447 
11,088 


147.194 

110 

2050 

154,244 

12& 

224  S) 

l,'Ja,.MJ5 

VM 

233!) 

161.064     ' 

lU 

isnm 

170J4* 

234 

4221 

li*5.125 

300 

57fi7 

2(J8,4i>0 

244 

4r.{X'i 

215,263 

2-^1 

SKI  7 

7w.rm 

221 

3727 

l':^l.T^ 

3L>2 

S-'iN^ 

L!  [7:j^ 

2K7 

4N^ 

'ju,^:^ 

a^-j 

4<J!*7 

sja/f.icj 

246 

miti 

24(107<J 

2«iy 

:u'<^ 

2M,308 

17U 

271JU 

2'.t.803 

1;-L'.r24 

:i;;.'>47 
af..:>44 
■i;.225 

f't.iOl 
rvjJ50 
7a  :»64 

l.-.7.'HU 
I'JI  ^^^7 
li7  145 
^n,264 
1  ]  ■..-*<« 
]:':l,)75 
1 1 1,-  S25 

In.-. '.no 


I  784 
I  834 
I  8«>2 
.  SIO 
»:« 
10('»6 

vm 

I  1479 
ir>97 
.  UCyTi 
I  14S9 
1640 
1S20 
2n27 
2293 


28,748  ' 
31,411 
31,568  i 
:«),2(>7 
33J).S9 

4S,776 
54,302 
57,823 
54,:J(>1) 

.54,524 
57,140 
(i{),'J'lii 
G7,.j1G 


1^7  7,4:^7 

198 

53,796 

;U:U<Vi 

201 

70,869 

;t:i*ijiii> 

221 

77.338 

,^t71/.SlI 

279 

107,951 

456,241 

374 

159,-374 

5:!^i,6t»M 

382 

179,649 

56J^,425 

aw 

133,511 

(JlUK/iU 

295 

97,219 

619,199 

2:« 

79,096 

044,<l^> 

281 

123,203 

7*1,410 

4:m 

226,591 

^IfVJ^^ 

537 

3.30,798 

l,t---.,>77 

6:« 

415.1K>1 

1,:{6.'<,24.\ 

5(>9 

363,917 

1,51 3,21  (f 

482 

3:«,890 

1, 470,1 5^ 

:i57 

178,905 

l,4.s9,y*>l 

320 

123,475 

1,627,41] 

389 

221,330 

1, SI  1,024 

499 

1     287,080 

2,(HK5,59] 

412 

297,720 

2,2«9,l7iJ 

474 

1     i«6,361 

I 


*  Compiled  from  tie  Statcpman's  Year-Book,  1881.  and  general  oflaciul  documents. 

This  table  for  1816  to  1855,  is  from  an  official  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  Merchant 
Steamers  after  1836.  I  have  designated  the  steamers  as  partly  in  this  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign 
trade,  as  the  transatlantic  voyages  had  their  inception  tlicn. 
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Table  XL—Table  of  the  Mercantile  Steamers  of  the  World,  1870, 1873-74, 

and  1882. 


Nationality. 


Number. 


Average  8ize, 
in  Tons. 


'  1870.  I  1873.  I  1874. 

I 

I • 


I  I 

1882.  1870. ,  1873. 


1874. 


American 597 

Asiatic 

Austrian ,     74 

Belgian '     14 

British 2,426 

Central  American... 

Danish 44 

Dutch '     82 

French 288 

German I    127 

Greek '       8 

Italian 80 

Norwegian 20 

Portuguese I     IS 

Russian • 62 

South  American ! 

Spanish ,    148 

Swedish '     83 

Turkbh&Egypt'n..  

Various 49 


'  403 

I  "Hi 

42 
3.061 

i 


71 
95 

392 

200 
8 

103 
88 
17 

114 

*2S> 

143 

9 

109 


I  I 

'  613  i 
6 

I   81  1 

3,0U2  4,106 

9  ! 


569   861  1,199 


U6 


107 

I  315 

I  220 

9 

;  110 

I  112 

'  2:J 

,  144 

I   72 

212 

195 

29 


Totals.. 


I 
.4,132  5,148  6.365  6,857 

1     I     ■     ■ 


115 
112 
361 
804 

18 
108 

44 

19 
179 

89 
237 
249 


699  i  925 
746  I  725 
681  .  857 


27o  I 
481 


486 
706 
808 
827  1,024 
408  I  424 
423  ;  826 
282  ,  473 
729  1  855 
458      692 


I   492  i 
I   224 


261     481 


373 
339 
613 


1,254 

576 

1.025 

1,0:  J9 

i,oa> 

592 
682 
875 
1,012 
-,222 
592 
827 
453 
8(r> 
771 
728 
733 
397 
949 


676      841 


Tonnage. 


1870. 


1873. 


1874. 


1882. 


513,792      483/HO 


44,312  ! 
10.462  I 

1,651,767  :■: 


^i,i5a 

3iJ.444 
,624,431 


12,085 

39,405 

212,976 

105.131 

3,267 

86.358 

7,321 

13,126 

28,422 


;V1J9S 
7;;.753 

^204.894 

8,jeu 

80,045 
41,GU;i 

i4.:)ae 

G7,622 


72,846 
18.633  I 


23,550 


lxi4®?S 
£13,337 

7D,u(?7 


T6S,724 
a459 

4e«a3#  ' 

ltjai5,7TS  , 

s$sm  I 

»1B,7S7 

2m.im  I 

6,S2lt 
W.OII 
51, 10^ 

111,U72 
B2387 

1^.417 
77^0 
27,580 


974    2,793,432  4,32S,1$3  $;mM9    4,880.55ft 


406,496 

"    66,332 

3!i'33',4» 

"*577iS 

81,04» 

302,432 

284.660 

ii.ai* 

7^,616 

12>1S 

4a.8S2 
144,691 

"iiojm 


The  countries  included  in  the  total  under  the  head  of  various  or  "  other  countries**  in  1882 
are  as  follows  :  Turkish,  10  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  5,579  tons ;  Belgian,  163  steamers, 
53,811  tons;  Central  American,  14  steamers,  3,760  tons;  Asiatic,  35  steamers,  24,823  tons; 
Egyptian,  t^^  steamers,  16,887  tons;  Roumanian,  i  steamer,  in  tons;  Tunisian,  i  steamer, 
726  tons ;  Zanzibar,  I  steamer,  720. 


Table  XII. — A  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  of  Wood  and 
Iron  belonging  to  British  Mail  Contract  Steam-packet  Companies,  in  March^ 
1853. 


No.  OF  Vessels. 


Tonnage- 


Horse-Power. 


Name  of  Company. 


• 

Wood. 

Iron. 

Total. 

1 

i  Wood. 

1 

Iron. 

Total.     Wood. 

Iron. 

Total. 

Ppnlnsiilar  and  Oriental 

11 
19 

8 

22 
"1 
1 
8 
8 
5 
4 
4 

33 
20 
9 
8 
8 
5 
4 
4 

11.800 
82,612 
14,991 

26.449  !   88.249       4SM 
2,700  1   85.312        ^TJ^i 

7^81  j  U,5flT 

Kovul  West  India 

British  and  North  America 

Pacltic                     

2.600 
6,688 
13.496 
8.600 
1.612 
8,920 

17.491  1    h,fm 

6.688  ' 

18.496  1  ...«,.*, 

MKIO       ^,690 

2;B0  i     2.350 
1  HOa         1  MU 

General  Screw  Steam  Shipping 

8,600      .,„„„ 

1,612  1 

8.920  !  „ 

Ei7 

"fi77 

African               

580 

* 

^oj^                ,  , ...^.. 

88 

53    1     ... 

59.403 

65,965 

1  igjiafi 

itjas 

nmnd  tntiil 

91 

125.afi8  1 

SLMa 

1 
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Table  XIII. — Tcible  Exhibiting  the  Size  ar\d  Power  of  some  of  the  Earliest 

TranscUlantic  Steamships. 


Names  op  Vessels. 


Dimensions  and  Power. 


British 
Queen. 


President. 


Great 
Western. 


Liverpool. 


I  //.     in. 

Length  from  figure  head  to  taffrail..  275 
Length  of  apper  deck,  or  between 

the  perpendiculars 245 

Breadth  within  the  paddle-boxes....  40 

Breadth  over  all 61 

Depth  of  hold |  27 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels 1  31 

Diameter  of  engine  cylinder 6  S)4 


Length  of  stroke.. 
Power  of  engines.. 
Tonnage 


500  H.  p. 
2,016      , 


//.     in.  I 
273 

243  I 

41  I 

68 

30  I 

30 
7     6 
7     6     I 
600H.P. 
2,366 


240 


57 
20 


460  H.  p. 
1,340 


//.     in. 
234 

212 

35    4 
58    4 

23    3 
28 
6    I 

464  H.  p. 
1,543 


Acadia.^ 
Britannia. 
Caledonia. 
Columbia. 


//.     in. 
228 

206 
34    4 
56 
22    6 

78 
6 

6  10 

42s  H.P. 

1,150 


*  These  were  the  first  four  steamships  of  the  "  North  American  Royal  Mail  Line,"  better 
known  as  the  Cunard  Line.  The  vessels  named  were  respectively  of  1,154,  1,135,  1,138, 
and  1,175  ^ons,  and  probably  varied  slightly  from  the  dimensions  given  in  the  table. 

Timbs,  in  his  Year-book  for  1840,  says  the  "  Britiro  Queen'*  and  "  President"  were  the 
two  largest  ships  in  the  world  at  that  time. 


Table  XIV. — Tonnage  of  Iron  Steam-vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
from  1868  <o  1881,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage: 

186S 

2,801 

3.545 

7,602 

13412 

12,766 

187^ 

26,548 
33.097 

21.6^2 

1878 

26,960 
22,008 

l85^       

"'•5 

1874 

1870 

1870    M 

iSyq 

1880 

25.538 
28,320 

1871.^ 

1876 1         21,346 

1877 5,927 

1881 

1872.. 

1882 

28 
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Table  XVI. —  Ocean  Steamship  Lines  of  the  World  in  1858. 


Line. 


Service. 


E 


!  Tonnage. 


Canard,  Paddle-whttel ! 

"       Screw 

North  Atlantic  Steamship  Company. 
European  &  American  Steamshlp^Co.; 

London  and  Canada 

Liverpool  and  Canadian 

LiTerpool.Philadclphia,  &  New  York 

Olasffow  and  New  York i 

Belgian  Traniatlantlc 

Hamburg  and  American 

••     Bra*Uian* ', 

■G«noa  and  Brazilian 

Royal  Mail  Company 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company- 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company- 
European  &  Austian  Royal  Mail  Co..' 

AusOtilian  Royal  Mail  Company ' 

Rotterdam  ana  Mediterranean 

North  of  Europe  Steam  Navigat'n  Co 
Mclver'8 

Bibby'9..."l!!!"!!!!!"!!!»»Z!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!! 

Fowler's 

Dixon's ! 

Liverpool  and  Australian ' 

London       "  "  

African 

Union  Screw  Company 

Lozo-Brazileira 

Austrian  Lloyds 

Messageries  Imperiales 

>V.  Hartlepool  Steam  Navigation  Co.! 
Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company! 

Hambure  and  Spanish 

East  India  Company 

^panLsh  and  Cuoan 

<:^mpanhia  Brazileira 

Collins  Company [ 

Havre  Steam  Navigation  Company...., 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt I 

United  States  Mail  Steamship  Co ' 

Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company ' 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

New  York  and  Allibama. I 

Charleston  and  Havana. 

Savannah  Steamship  Company 

New  York^Charlest'n  Steamsh'p  Co 

'•  Virginia 

Philadelphia  and  Savannah 

Boston  and  Baltimore 

Texas  Steamship  Company 

Southern  Steamship  Company i 

Mexican  Steamship  Company ' 


Liverpool,  New  York,  Boston  and  Halifax,. 


St.  John's  and  Portland i 

Bremen,  Antwerp,  Southampton  &  New  York. I 

to  Brazil 

Ix>ndon  and  Montreal j 

Liverpool  and  Quebec ' 

••  ♦•    New  York ' 

Glasgow  and  New  York 

Antwerp  and  New  York i 

"    Brazil ; 

Hamburg  and  New  York 

Hambyrgand  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Genoa  **  '*  

Southampton,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  i 

South  America ' 

Southampton,  Pernambuco,  Rio,  Bahia,  and 

La  Plata 

Panama  to  Valparaiso  and  intermediate 

Portugal.  Spain.  Malta.  Alexandria,  East  In- 
dies, china,  and  Australia j 

Southampton,  Alexandria. Suez  and  Sydney- 
Transport  and  other 

Rotterdam,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste 

African ' 

Liverpool  and  Mediterranean ; 

"  "    Havre 

"  '*    Mediterranean 


"  "    Australia 

London  and  "       , 

"       Liverpool,  and  Africa 

Southampton  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

Lisbon  and  Brazil 

Very  large  Mediterranean  service.. 


Tilanlr   Qaa      Txkwoiif 


:    .  ......  •f^burg,..*^-, 

UauiiMirx.  >MufIium[iUiii,  liiidAi)  ^iianl^h  ports. 
Mie/:  luiii  Itiilia,  Ainl  tlie  Bombay  Mall  LiiieSr.. 


lis  1  do  Jnii'  i  A  [iftjujti  ftiid  La  FlatB.,.J 
New  York  and  Liverpool 

**         Southampton,  and  Havre I 

"  "  ••     Bremen 

New  York.Havana.Aspinwall  &  New  Orleans...  I 

Panama.  California  and  O  egon 

New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans i 

♦•     Mobile 

Charleston,  Key  West,  an<i  Havana 

New  York  and  Savannah 

*•     Charleston ' 

"  Norfolk,  and  Richmond ' 

Philadelphia  and  Savannah 

Boston  and  Baltimore 

New  Orleans  and  Galveston 

"    Key  West 

"  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz 


12,000 

4. BOO 

4,Hno 

10.000 
9,000 
l,g70 
5,000 
8,700 
6.20« 
a,»)0 

8,000 

21,510    . 

6,820 
6,719 

49,416 
15.ft00 

7,800 

19.00 

3.200 

9.000 

2.(H)0 
11.700  J 

7,500 

3.800 

7.0«10 

7.500 

6.0<X) 

1,800 

8,000 


...  'Unknown. 
60  ••♦ 

6  "  ; 

m  " 

2  £,{J00 

15  11,4T1 
9.OO0 
&.500 
9J27 

4>ta 

lCi,421 
1,300 

4.680 

2.371  I 

*  2,600  ' 

2,600  < 
2.400 

1,000  I 

960  I 


IS 

1 
I  ' 

4 

4   i 

V 

^ 


•  These  vessels  average  about  250  horse-power  each.    Their  tonnage  is  large,  probably  12,003  torn 
•each. 
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Table  XVII. —  Ocean  Steamship  Lines  in  1875. 


T/te  Cunard  Line. 

25  Transatlantic 

II  Mediterranean  and  Havre 

3  Halifax  and  Bermuda  Trade 

3  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 

6  Glasgow  and  Belfast 

I  Glasgow  and  Londonderry 


49  Vessels., 


In  man  Line, 

16  Vessels  Transatlantic  Fleet 

Allan  Line. 

23  Vessels  Transatlantic  Fleet 

Anchor  Line. 

31  Vessels 

White  Star  Line, 

6  Vessels ^, 

Guion  Line. 


Ton 

S-AGE. 

Ho   -^^ 

Gross. 

Net. 

Po^^  -• 

64,718 

16,215 

2,384 

2,372 

3»992 

691 

41,073. 

10,580 

1,618 

1,431 
2,296 

33^ 

i   io,c^  ^  < 
2,1:  ^  s 

m 
t 

90.372 

56,329 

14,1  *  -»t. 

43.955 

29,398 

1     6,^,e^ 

54,619 

83.317 

(   8..^ 

71,328 

47,474 

15:  ^5 

25,198  1 

4-ff=^.t 

National  L  ine. 

8  Vessels |     25,342 

Bremen  Line, 

Hamburg  Line. 

Royal  JVeit  India  Mail  Line.  \ 

24  Vessels I     53,8o6 

Liverpool^  ffrazil^and  Ri'^'er  La  Plata  Steam 

Navigation   Company.  i 

31  Vessels 1      32,995 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Aaz'igation  Company} 
35     Vessels,     Mediterranean,    Adriatic,    India,    and  I 

China  Service 

3  Australian  Service 

5  China  and  Japan  Local 

5  Cargo  Vessels 

5  Refitting 

13  Steam-Tugs 

3  Cargo  and  Coal-IIulks 


49,294 


"'vCt) 


122,030 
1,240 
4,417 


22,095 
460 


67  Vessels 

Fleet  of  the  Messageries  Maritime  Company. 
18  Screw- Vessels  India,   China,  Japan,    Balavia,  andi 

Mauritius  Line t      43.0S3 

6  Screw-N'essels  River  La  Plata  and  Brazil  Lines j      17,304 

29  Screw-Steamers,  Mediterranean,   and  ) 
6  Paddle        *'         Black  Sea  Line.  / 

3  London  and  Marseilles  Line, 


4  Building,  Screw ;      16,000 

64  Vessels 


7.750 

lAOO 

44,113      '  10.320 

4,476      750* 


2.4*" 


Tola) 

Anchor  Line. 

8  Vessels  Transatlantic  Service.... 

13 


124,976  !..: 24,320 


29,790 

Mediterranean     "      26,428 


*  Compound, 
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Fast  Boats  on  the  Mississippi,  1814-1870. — A  record  made  of  the  fastest  passages  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Natchez,  Mis.,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  miles,  is : 


.  Year. 


1814 
1828 
1840 
1844 
1856 
1870 


Boat. 


Orleans 

[  Tecumseh 

Edward  Shippen. 

Old  Sultana 

I  New  Princess 

Robert  E.  Lee.... 


Days. 


Hours. 


6 

I 

8 

19 

17 

16 


Mill,     i      Sec. 

I 

20   ! 

30     

36       i       47 


Fast  Boats  on  the  Hudson,  i 826-1864. — The  following  shows  the  best  time  made 
between  New  York  and  Albany  from  1826  to  1864.  To  draw  a  correct  conclusion  from 
this  record  one  should  know  the  condition  of  the  tide  and  wind,  whether  there  were  any, 
or  how  many,  landings,  whether  time  was  deducted  for  them,  and  how  much,  etc. 


Year. 


1841 
1849 


Boat. 


Hours.     Min. 


1826  I  Sun 12 

1826     North  America I  10 

1840  '  Albany 8 

1841  Troy 8 


South  America., 
Alida 


16 
20 

27 
10 
28 
45 


Year. 


Boat. 


1851  New  World 

1852  Francis  Skiddy.. 

1852  j  Reindeer 

i860  I  America 

1864  ,  Daniel  Drew.. 


1864     Chauncey  Vibbard., 


Hours.     Min. 


43 
24 
27 
42 
51 
42 


The  "  Mary  Powell,"  built  in  1861,  is  one  of  the  fastest  boats  on  the  Hudson.  Her  regu- 
lar time  between  New  York  and  Rondout  is  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  new  steamer  "  Al- 
bany" (1882)  is  a  very  fast  boat,  but  has  not  exceeded  the  speed  of  the  boats  of  eight  years 
since.     In  past  time  everything  was  sacrificed  to  speed. 


TRA.ysATLANTic  Steam-Vessels  "VVrecked  and  Lost  from  1838  to  Marih,  1879, ott; 
Kame. 


Flag. 


Rig.  : 


Where  nml  When      Ton-  Bulk 


Built. 


nage.  head«. 


;  Draft.  Rate. 


Line. 


Frutt. 


Br....'*Pre8ldent^ 1^39  or  1840 2JG6  ^ XewYnrt. 

Br....  ^Columbia ' Cunard Bi«!«mi 

Br..... ♦Mountaineer , Livfrpiivi. 

Am...  ♦Humboldt  1 New  York,  I85U 2.'xX>  19      Al       Havre Haw 

Br....  ♦City  of  GUagow Glasgow,  I85(i UMiU         6     |     Itt      All^lnman Lir^'TkioL 

A m...' •Franklin » New  York,  lb48 '2\M)  I'J      A  ll^ SMithaairt< 

Am...  •City  of  PhUadelphla Liwi...L 

Am...  •Arctic! New  York,  IboO 3UUU  lu      A  I      Gollios Uterp.*.!.. 

Br....  ♦Her  Majeity EnsUn-l... 


1  Am...  ♦Xorrh  Carolina  » 3M«H  Philadelphia,  18.M....     7W 

I  Am...  ♦Pacittci New  York,  1840 


12      A  2      

A  I      Collin*  . 


.  KhiU'lflpli 


Fr....  LeLyonnaia Bk LivenK)ol,1856 UXW 

Br....  Tempt^t Ship...  Glasgow,  185.5 '    793  ' 

Br....  C-rtn;idian  (1) Bk 'DnmUrMn,  1>*M 1764 

Ger...  Austria ; Bk Grt-eiiock,  1867 2im)  i 

Br....  Argo I^)ndon,18.W ^315'.. 

Br....'  Indian Dumlmrton,  1865 1TG4  I 

Br....  Hungarian j  , 

Br....  Counanght Newcastle,  1859 44UU  ., 

Br....  Canadian  (2) ' 

'  Br....  North  Briton Dumbarton,  1857 2;imj  .. 

Br.... 
Br.... 
Br.... 

Br.... 
Br..,. 
Br.... 
Br.... 
Br.... 

Br.... 
Br.... 
Br.... 


19      .M  ?  «j  Franco. A  merican .  NVw  T-irk 
ITHAIV.  , 


20      A 11^  Montreal 

19^^  AlVci  Kunhardf 

19  *  Al      ^ 

18      A  l}<i  Canadian 


Spartan .... 

Rechid 

Caledonia.. 


22      AIJ4  Montrnil  Ocean  S. 
N.  Co  .... 


.  Glasgow,  180 J 128«ji  18      Al^^ 


Anglo-Saxon Bk 1  Dumbarton,  1856 1673        5 

Norwegian ■ ' ' 

Georgia. Newcastle,  1803 20.i5  ,      5     | 

Pactolu8 ; : 

Bidiemiau ' 


21      A  !»<;  Montreal 

Montreal 

21     'Al      Williams  A  Gid.n. 


.  Montreal  S.  N.  Cv. 


City  of  New  ITork....  Bk Uahgow,  1861 2.'>(9 

Jui-a Hk i;iii*ip»\v,  lai.'»4 2'.  4 

Iowa Bk Wutt-iford,  lMi4 Il»>^ 


Br....  C.tK»rg.' Olympus Trn  ...  Knjrbind,  lsr,n 

Br....  Gla-'-g-'W <;ia>ni>w.  Iv.'il 

Br....  Ciraijjaian lk-lia?l,  Irtd.tutl.  lJ»»">7 


Br... 
Br... 
Br... 

Br.... 
Br.... 
Br.... 
Br.... 

Hot... 
Br... 
Br... 
Br..  . 

Br... 

G'T.. 

Br... 
Br.. 


.  Epliosud 

.  SN)tl.in.I 

,  Anist«>rtlam... 
.  Ciiicajjo 


)   4Msts  )  . .  „      ,  ,,, 
J-   m^.jj         -  N«>wca.HtU',  1>G4.. 

Bk Newonstlf,  !*»*;> 

B^'t...  Ne\vc.«sili',  ^^0G 

H'o Jarrow,  IxVi 


Mtdit.i Bk lMin»l»art«>n.  1>!.*..T 

liil.orni.i Bk Gliujiiow,  l.'^«l") 

rantluM.ii Hk Pre«f'»u.  Knu'.,  lS«i7.. 

Initod  Kiugdoin Bk GrreiuKk,  I-*«'>7 

,  Germania Bk GreontH^k,  1m*0 

Clfop.jtra T.  Sli  Sunl^rland,  1H>) 

Gre.  iuM Bk IMfa-jt,  iH.I 

Cit\   of  Buston J>blp...  (;ie«Mi.K.k,  l^G4 

Cambria Bktn..  Piwt  ^ilajiRow,  I'^OO.. 

.  riii.«n Bj: (In-ontx-k.  lM>r> 

.  <'r.!*.  rut  City B^r Dunibari.in,  IsTo 

Zoo *. T.Skh  Miuderland,  180^ 


42.1 


r,.n 
ll»4» 

ir.4 
1. •.•.;• 


l.vM 
22:»4 


•J1«M 


22      A  1'  ,  Inman... 

20  W^  

21  .\1»4  Anchor.. 


0      A2Vj 

r.^      .V  V ..  Inman.. 
lu      A  2  "  


10 
14 


IS 
17 
1.-. 


19 
10 
•J  I 


.  Xfw  Y.*k, 

Ll»«i«"l 
Ilainliirc.. 
N«"w  Y..rk 

G»l«»jr 

Quelt*c .... 

Qijel*r .... 
KncUnJ... 
I^odo«-.. 

Ll»er|MJ 
NV»  York 
LiTfn-«>l- 

.  N>w  Y.-rk 

U>it\'t< 

.  LuiA.'tl.— 

.  NV»  Y-rk 
.  N>w  Y'-rk 
.  Brt-nieii  - 


All.. 
Al 

Al 

AP, 

Al'. 
Al  .j 
\V... 

Al 
Al'4 

Al 
Al 
Al'., 


N..rfi.Ik- 

William-*  k  Gui-.n..  New  Y-^k 

.MaU^* 

Williamn  A  Gui-n  .  Nt>»  York 


...    Bo't.MI  .    . 

...  Nrw  YvrK 
...  Nr-«l»rl'« 


Aucbtjr  ...... 

Anch  )r 

Kunlianlt.  .. 


.\iiclfir 

Inmun 


....  Nkv.  Y.Tk 

...  M.intr--1 

....  Pal.-in.' 

....  N.vrY'.i 


Anrlior \,MvYrk 

X.G.  l.I-.xds Hr.n..i. 

L.A  Mi>^.  .S.  S.  (\-.  NVn"'!-^ 
StwY>t. 


Kr....  l.xUyo'.u^ 

Bi. ...  M  lu.i  Thomas 


,  B),: r,ri'«»nvKk,  !*» 

Bgt  ...  .<t.Hkt..n.  1.>T 

Bg I.irivu,  1S'"7 


1>      Al'^  (V»m.  Gfi.I   Trail-..  N- *  V  '" 
1:       Al'4  N'«  ^  '^ 

2)      Al      Wilii.tii,,  \- «;i|i.  11    l.iv-]-  ' 


Br... 
Br.  . 


Br.  . 
Gor  . 


T,.,.  1  . 
Ikiitim 


A  la  I 


Br.   . 

Br....  r;iK|.ian  

Br.  ..  K.iith  Kmily. 
Bi.  ..  'itNTf-e  (.".iiiii!* 


Ukt ...  ill.is^.  w.  isr. 
Bg (;U-.^.>».  !>.. 


Be 
Bg.. 


Sun-b-rland.  l*«''-4  . 

.  S- 1...W  Walk.T.  i>:i 

.  .<,-  ....  Mi.1.!b"*U.n.\  1^71 
.  Trn...  No«c.i!.lU<,  li*'7l..  . 


■J  ".4 

IJT-  4 

1  •  -•  .  4 

]l."  4 

1M«>  o 


Al-  .  Anch..r 

Al-S"    


I.i.-i 
N.v»  ' 


A  1      <'unapl  I  •  .... 
AV^  N.G.  Lloyd* 


llUi- 


17  AlU 

17  Air.  

17  All.". 

i«;  Wl 


Muiitit*' 


W.xHleu  \e«ar\a. 


■^  'r-vXv^'^Nxv^V-s.. 


THK   PARTirULARS    RELATING    TO    KACll    Dl.sAsTKK,  AM)  Til  K   Loss  OF  I.IFK  WHKRK   KNOWN. 
DHte  of  I^M.    1  Ix»calio»i  of  Uhmj.         [    ^"1"|^  "^        ^Lif^"^  U.-nmrks. 


To. 


IjTPrpool Snnetl»lcli^l841  MliwItiK All  lodt 

HalifHX July  2.  184.« IJUck  L^-lge \Vr.»ke.l 1  iiihii  lo«t.. 

>t.  John*f«  N.  B.    Pet-.  1\  1W62 NVarruirifnck.N.C Wreckcl All  naved... 

>>w  York INhj.  0,18M Nwr  IJallfax Wrecked All  mved... 

Pli  Udelphia .Snlled  >Ich..I8M Miwiiii: 4r>u  l.«t 

>>*r  York July,  lrtn4 Off  MoutHuk  Point VVreckcKl All  oHVed  .. 

l*hila.1«>1i)hia Sept.  14,18M Cape  Race Wrecked All  «iTe«I  . 

New  York S«-pt.  27,  18.'.4 40mileii  off  Capo  Riice Sunk 602  I.*t 

Hn^hirc SHlle*!  Anjr.JSM 3II*:jlng All  lost 


l-i^erT.ool„ April,  IH-Vi Off  Holyhead Sunk  bv  col...  All  wivfd.. 

New   York S«lle<l    Jmu.    2.'!, 

1850 MiMing 20<»  lost 

Havre  Not.  2,  1856 -  Off  Nantucket Sunk 2WJ  lost 


Sunk     l>v     collirti.)!!     with 

'•  VentM"  (S.S.). 
Inti'uded  for  service  on  tlie 

Ink  en.    No  pUMKMigers  or 

oirgo. 


Sailed    Feb.  II, 

18A7 1 MiMing AH  I  .nt 

<iueb«K' ~ June  1,1857 Near  Queliec Wrecked All  twiveil.. 

>Vw  York .<iept.  13, 1W»8 Lut.  45°  1'.     lA»n.  41°  yo*...  Bunie.J h.>:i  l.w*f 

iSalway ;June  21, 1W9 TreiMSsy  Bay,  N.  F..« Wreckwl All  HHVed.. 

Portland Nov.21,lH6a GuyslKim',  N.  S Wn«cked :i  lost 

PortlMnd Feb.liJ,  18W) .Cap*- Sublo,  N.8 Wreckeil •J(u->  lout 

Bo«ton ~ Oct.  C,  1800 |Near  Boston Burned All  wived.. 

Llveri>ool Juno  4, 1861 Strait*  Belle  Inle Sunk  by  ice...  'M)  U«t 

l.iv#^riHX>l Nov. f>,  1861.; iMingan  Iitland Wrecked All  Havjsl.. 

Halifax Feb.  10, 1802 |Lat4;ioyN.  Ix>n.380  2' W.  Abandoneil...  All  Havcnl.. 

Hiilriiu..r^ Saileil  Dec.,  18611 MIsHing All  Kwt 

New  York Dec.  31, 1862 jCaix)  God,  3Iaaii Wrecked All  naved.. 

Qa^l>M April  27, 180.1 !cape  Race Wrecke<l 2.*{7  b«t 

ijii-bec Juuel4,1803 St.  Paul'H  Island,  C.  B Wrecked All  8jiv©«l.. 

I.iv«!.ii*H,l Aug.4, 18IW Sable  Inland.  N.  S Wrecked All  imved.. 

ft.J.din'ii.N.  B..  Sept.8,180:i ;  Little  Hniw  Bar,  N.  F , Wrecked All  saved.. 

Portland Feb.  22, 1864 Alden'n    R.Kk,  Cape  Elix-  i 

I     al*eth,BIe Wrecked 20  lost 

I.iveiTKjol March  29, 1804... ]Daunt*s  Rock, QneeUBtowu  Wrecked All  wiveil.. 

Liv«»ri»ofd Nov.  .3, 1804 'Mouth  of  tho  Mersey iWrecke<* All  hhv.m1.. 

New  York Dec.6,  1864 Near  Cherbourg Wrecked All  Haved.. 

London May  24,180.") Off  S»indy  Hook j Foundered....  All  saved.. 


Sunk  by  c«»lli*iun  with  bark 
*•  Adriatic." 


SmI-I  t«»  liHve  l»e»Mi  a  cheap, 
iKJorly-buillship. 


ShvmI,  rejvuiretl,  and  name 
changed  lo  "  Concordia." 


Ur««nii»ol July  :»l,  1H05 'At  sea iBurnwl All  wived.. 

New  York Out.  2n,  IhO-'j Arichat.C.  B Wrecketl All  saved.. 


Liverpool July  0, 1806 

Liveri»^l Dec.  1, 1800 

New  York Oct.2C»,  1807 

LivtrriHJul Jan.  12,  1868 

Liverpool S-pt.  r.,  1808 

<;i«iVow N«iv.  2.%  Ih08 

Liver)«Kd March  0,  1m;1) 

<*la«gow Siiiled   April    17, 

.     I80n 

Hamburg Au»r.  7, 1809 

Lond<»n \ug.  S,  1809 

Kew  York Dei-.  ^.\  1869 

Liverpo^ii Suil«*<l    Jan.    2r), 

1870 

OU4gnw Oct.  10,1870 

N>w  York Nov.  29,  lK70 

Liverpool Ffb.  8,  1871 

Bre.t Feb.  20,  1871 


CHi»e  Sable 

Middle  Bar,Saudy  II«>ok... 

Near  Montauk  Point 

lloche's  P^nt,  near  Queens- 

tt>wn 

Lat.  4i»o.     I^in.  28°  40^ , 

<'«iHst  of  Ireland , 

S.  W.Pass,  N.O 


Wrecke<l All  save<I.. 

Wreckeil All  saved.. 

Wrecked .Ml  saved.. 


Formerly  a  "  Cunarder.'* 
lUised,  repaired,  and   name 

changed  to  "*  Macedonia.*'  \ 
Was  considM  a  pi»or  sua  risk. 
By  Am.  Imrk  "  RiNtamond.'* 
Off,  and  tiikeu  into  A.lchat, 

Nov.9,  lb65. 


.  Col.  with  ship  "Kate  D^'er." 


Trei»«S'*y,N.F 

TreiwK««v.N.F 

Jones'  Inlet,  L.  I.. 


Wrecked |A11  saved 

Burned iAll  saved. 

Foundered....  6<»  lost..   .. 
Sunk All  saved. 

Missing All  lost.... 

Wrecked All  saved. 

WreckiMl All  HHved. 

Wrecked .\il  saved. 


,.  Collided  with  "Heroine." 


! .Misijing All  lost 

CoaKt  of  Ireland Wrecked I'.MJ  last 

Rattray  Head.  St^ot land....    Wreck«'d All  saved.. 

.(lalley  Head,  Ireland Wrecked All  saved.. 

Boll    Rock,  near  Sitnibro, 

N.S Wp'ckod All  saved.. 

Havre Si«pt.  2^1, 1871 Havre Hurne.I All  saved.. 

Liven^J^d De<!.  3, 1871 Lat.  oO^  18'.   I^)n.290  a'....  .\bandoned  ...  All  saved.. 

N'ew  York Feb.  7, 1872 Mouth  of  the  Mersey C^dlide^l    and 

wrecked 5  lout 


New  York April  9,  1872 Jeddore,  near  Halifax Wrecked All  saved.. 

Liven>ool May  1,  IH72 Cape  Breton Wrecked .\ll  save«l.. 

1V«ton May  17, 1872 Coast  of  Ireland Wrfcked All  saved.. 

Bremen May  22, 18/2 Hjistings .\8h«»r"    alter 

collisioM All  saved.. 

<)*if\tec .June  25.1872 St.  Paul's  Inland Wrecked All  t-a'-ed.. 

Wnirt^iinl 'Aug. 9, 1872 Belle  I-4lMnd Wrecked All  saved.. 

Montreal Sept.  2,  I>»72 Point  «le  Monten iWrwked All  save<l.. 

Limerick Oct.  4,1872 Off  Sydney,C.B Capsized 8  lost... 


Was  ashore  D«>c.,lS09,in  the  . 
same  ueigliborhood.  . 

Rescued  by  Cunard  steam-  [ 
ship  "Aleppo."  i 

.  Wns  in  coUis'u  with  steamer  ' 
**  .\rabian,"  and  sunk  | 
M'heu  in  tow.  < 

,  F.x       "Caledonia."       Light 
upi>or  deck  atided. 


Gotten  off  and  reimlred. 
Condetn'd  and  sold  Oct.,  1872. 


Transatlantic  Steam-Vessels  Wreck kd  and  Lost  from  1888  to  March,  1879, 

„.  „  „.         Where  nu*\  When     Ton-  Bulk-  ii_„f,    «-♦•  i  tn.  i 

Flag.  Name.  Rig.  b^j,,^  ,..ag<..  UcimU..^"^^  "**•  ^^"•-  I 


Fn^m. 


Br....  •Carol iu» T.Sch  Stockton,  1860 

Br....  ♦Scanilena Bkt....  Glasgow,  llWtf 

Br....'*Tacora Bk Glasgow,  1872. 

Br....  CommHuder So Suuil«rlnud,  1871.. 


lUiWl 
liuul 


3  i 

4  I 
» 

4  ; 


A1V4: 

A IV4K.  K.  Morgau 

Al 
AlH 


Br....  Mary  Cliurcli No  record 

Br....  Czarina No  rttcord 

Br....  Shannon Bg Dundee,  1871 

Br....  Germany Bk Stockton,  1868 

,  S|«n.!ChurrucH Sch....  Seucomhe,  1870 

I  Br....  Sir  Francia Hg ;lJlu*gow,  1872 

lir....  Dovou So Port  Glasgow,  187Z... 

N.ir.    WtMj^lhauj W.  Hartlepool,  IsBtf.. 

'  Br....  faliouiau T.  Sch  Greenock,  1860 

Br....  Atlantic ■[  ik{.'*^|  }  D^Jf»««t,  1S7I 

ThorwaldHen Bg Sunderland,  1872 

City  of  Wasihington..  Ship...iGlasiCiiw,  1855 

Pauther No  reconi 

Me<lwHy Bg Sunderland,  1 8<;5 

Mis!«ouri Bk Greenock,  18o.5 

.  Ismaliu Bkt....  Glasgow,  1870 


Ger.. 

Br... 

Br... 
1  Br... 
1  Br... 
I  Br... 

Fr.... 
Ger.. 


Br....  Flamsteod., 


1210 
:i-i44 

i«;w 

1411 
lo:»7 
&80 

370: 1 

2206 
2408  1 


I 


v«ii     I..  II  „  ^             ui,       I  (Black wall,  1865..  ) 
Villedu  Uavro Bk I -^  h^i,,,^^  i^j.^ ; 

Kanig  Wilhelm  I Bg Greenock,  1870 

Bg Newcastle,  18C6 1370 


I8:t4' 

iiwy 

1629 

5080; 


I 


Br.... 
Fr.... 
Fr.... 
Br... 
Nor.. 

Br.... 
Br.... 


'  Br.... 

Br.... 
I   Br... 

Br.... 

I  Kr.... 
!   Br.... 

(Jer... 
I  Br... 
I  Br... 

Br.... 

lir.... 

j    SlKilJ. 

I  .^piiu. 

Ger... 

Kr... 

Br... 
I   Br... 

B«.lK. 

Br.... 

Ger... 

Br.... 


Raveiisworth  Castle..  Bkt....  Sunderland,  1871 

Alexandre  Lavallay..'Bk [Nantes,  186y 

Europe Bg Glasgow,  1864 

MtntiMiippi 'Duiuiiarton,  1871 

Auna Bkt...  Middlfriboro,  1873.... 

I 

Linda Sch  ...  LlvorpiK.l,  187.3 

Trojan Bk Port  Glasgow,  l867.. 


Viking Sch... 

Corinth T.  Sch 

Mary Sc 

UelU Bg 

Morena 

Llfo  B.lgade T.Sch 

Si'hiller B« 

VirkslMirg Bg...  . 

Strathtuv  (1) T.  M'h 

Ahhutnf.nd Bg 

Shannon Hg 

ViUed©  Bilbao 

Algeria 

DiMiiriohlan.l Bg 

Ltiui.xi'Uiu 

Ik.ihnia T.Sch 

Gn-at  We«t«'rn H^t... 

C.  F.  Fuiuh Bk 

Arhitnitor >c 

Svlviii  .S.- 

CoIomlMj Bk 


Dundee,  1869 

Sunderland,  1872 

(JiMHgoW,  1874 

Hull,  1872 

I^i  Svyne,  1873 

Sunderland,  1873 

Glasgow,  I87.'i 

'Duuil>arton,  1872 

Duu.lee.lHTl 

lMiudee,l873 

GlHWguW,  I80U 

Port  Ghusgow,  1874... 

Suudeilaud,  1-^73 

(ir(H>n(K-k,  lH»i4; 

t;iimgow,  lS<Vi 

Newi-H-stle,  1871 

Suudcrland,  1}<72 

....  Kirkcaldy.  1K7I 

....  Sunderland,  1872 

...  Ki«-I,  liernniuy,  ls7_'.. 
....  Hull,  England,  1&72.. 

<  St.  Nazajre,  lKr,4  ) 
""    1  Kel»*l,  Kng.,  lS7.t.) 

Br...  B:i%iii)i Hk <Iu'ouock.  1>C>6 

Br....  Hn^l.iHl Ug Dnnd.'..,  l.x72 

Br...  iMik-.i.t  |t„' I:mh.w.  Kng  ,  ls74... 

Span.  l»i.-tCM Hk Livj-i  |»ii.l,  iM.,")  

Br...  M.-\.i-.n iJji H;irlK-|».K,l,  1mJ3 


1907 
I   8:iu 

13^1 

1046 
744 

,  as.'» 
.  411 ;. 

.  1«.»74 
.  1U71 
.     y7h  I 

.  :vio« 

.   24b4 

.     lOhl 

.  Z.'>I0 

.  3»K«»   , 

.  175M 

.  1707 

.  2'«7.{ 

.  17&0 

.  1323 

.  1543 

.  l.Vib 

.  I2«;2 

.  KHHJ 

.  2»i-4 


Fr Vni'Ti'iUf 


Br...  hurley 

lir...  MnitliHitv 

lir...  K..»»l.in.J 

lir....  >t.<nitwr,iliiint .. 


,  li'ict...  .l.irniw,  Kn^r.,  1871.... 

>■  iMin.ltM.,  I.S77 

."* M11..I.MI.1M.I,  l^7:. 

li^t...    Il<l.|.uni.  1^77 


1U8 


Br., 
lir... 

ArniiiHiij 

II,.  Iv.ll.1 

(nr. 
Br... 
Br... 

.  Kirn.ik  . 
SarinniHU 

Br... 

Miilio 

Br... 

Yuxfurl... 

T-n... 


K.Mifr.'u.  I.v.-.i 14.H 

.Mi.J.il.«!.U.i..'.  1^73.  ..    I»?*7 


17 
22 
15 
19 

19 
16 


Al>^ 

Al 

Al^ 

Al 

Al 

A 


BAltimor«~. 
I  New  York., 
j  Li  vented... 
MoutrHil... 


I 


Nontr«-al ... 

Moutrt-al ... 

Montreal ... 

Allan Uveri-iid  .. 

New  York.. 

Warreu  &  Co Llven-«"l  .- 

MontreMl... 

Newcu-tle.. 

Bi-H/il 


lig Iwrmw.  Kng.,  L^r.^l....    jir^^ 

Bu't...  I...\\  WHlk.T,  1>'7'<..  ..    Vjs'j 


2\l<t  A 1      White  Star Li\er|fN.l... 

20  I A  2U  Baltic  Lloyds New  Y..rk.. 

21  lAl>^Iunian ~ Llxeri^.,.!... 

' Montreal... 

20     \JlV4  Qiielivt. 

18U  Al^  Miss.  &  Dominion..  Liv«rp«)ol... 
19>5  A  IK  Anchor New  York.. 


4.-.S4       1.) 
4:;52       7 


22      Al      Comp. Oenl.  Trans.  New  York.. 
20      \  1      N.  G.  Lloyds New  Y'oi  k.. 

10      A13'j  Brazil  Line LIti^iihh.!... 


lO'i  KV^ Baltimore.. 

17      AlJ.^  lA>nd«iu 

I'.i      A  M4  Comp.  Genl.  Trans.  Havn» 

20      Al      Liveri*<.>«>l... 

2«J      .\  lU , 'New  Y'ork- 


18 
16 

1.') 
15 
10 
\H 
17« 
1«' 
21 
21 
15 
20 
22 
21 


21 
17 

19 
Hi 
19 

•.:n.. 


'a1>4 


Harmw,  Eng . 


A  1),^  .\nchor Li>ndou.. 


Al'., 
A  1:^4 

Al'4 

A  I  > .. 

Al-U 

Al 

Al 

Al'. 

A  I 

Al»., 

Al'4 
A  P., 
A  I 
A  l?4 
A  I', 
Al', 
Al  » 
Al'., 
Al  ., 
Al'i 


..* LlTen^Hil 

New  Y.irk 

Glasitow 

Loudiiii 

Ki>>  Junieru 

IjiverjHw*! 

Eagle New  Yurk 

Miiitt.A  Ikim  S..S.C«>.  Mi»nirenl 

Miuitreal 

PhiUd«-l|.hia.. 

U.  M.  S.  S.  C*» Afplnwuil 

LiveriwNil 

ili«ri*eh.n.i 

N.  G.  Lloyds Bremen - 

C^unp.  Genl.  Trans..  VVi>st  Indie-*.... 

New  (IrleanK... 

Meh^inu 

New  Y..rk 

New  Orl>-an<.. 

PhiUdelphia.. 

Wilson  Line HuH 


-V  1'..,  Comp. Genl.  TniiiK.  Havre.. 


20 
21 

19 

hi 

14 

IS 

19 


\  2      Miss.A  lKini.S.S  Co.  New  <  M  K^n»: ... 

.\1'4  Vnta»ip 

.VI      Williams  «V  Guion     LiTfqii...l 

A  I'., N«.H-  Y.irk 

A  V\  W.  I.  X  Pacific  tV. .  IN.rt  Itoval 

A  2      New  York 

A  I'.,  M.-ntr-^l 

Al'.^  .Montrval 

Al':;     Baltimore 


Al^j  Liven-*"'.. 

A  I',  Neuiasitie.. 


lirirlh|XM> 

.  Is7j    ..... 

\^r,< 

l.> 

W.  Il.till'- 

IMH..    |>7m. 

1  ;m        I 

Hi 

GreiMiiK  k. 

1>74 

4370 

:i3 

A  I'.;  MonteTide<setc. 

.KV\l  W.  Haitli-i-H.I.. 

.\  I      .\llan LivfriHiii » 


21      A  U4  William'*  A  <;uion  .  N^-h  Y.mW.. 
21       Al» N..«   Y..ik. 


*  \\\»»hV\>U  Nv**v\* 


GiTixo  THE  Particulars  rki.atixg  to  each  Disastku,  ktc— Continued. 

Nature  uf 


To. 


Date  uf  Ui%*. 


liOCKtion  uf  LtNtii. 


Li.«0. 


lioMuf  Life. 


Rem&rks. 


QBtcDStown Not.  14, 1872 Lat.  44°.    Loii.  KY>  20' Abandoned  ...  All  butwI... 

UM«nsto«D Sailed<.)ct.8,1872 Mining All  (45)  luat.  I 

XonteTldeo.. Dec.  187*i Near  Muntevidtfu Wrecked I 

ralaiouth....»....  Sailed  Nov.2,1872 MitMiug All  loet Loadeil  with  grain,  alleged  \ 

liHdly. 

LiTerpool Sailed  Nor.,  1872' Missing All  lost Ri-iK>rted  badly  loadwl. 

Liverpoul Not. 1872 i  At  sea iFonndered Reported  badly  loaded. 

Loodon Salletl  Not .4,1872 Miwing All  l«*t 

New  Orleans l>ec.  2.J,  187i Mouth  of  the  Gironde ,  Wrecked ;J0  lotit 

Wiuerford Sailed Not.2,1  872 Blissing All  lot*t Lightly  built. 

Button ~ Jan.  3,187:J Salisbury  Beach  N.  11 Wreckwl All   saved... 

Tnited  Kiugdom  Sailed  Nov.2,1872 3liMing All  lost 

N-wYoik Feb.  2,1873 Islo  of  Wight Wrecked All   saved...  Gotten  off  June,  1873. 

Hamburg Jan.  21,  1873 Off  Lisbon Foundered....  12  lost 


Xeir  York April  1, 1873 Meagher's  Head,  N.  S Wrecked.. 

Stettin ^ April  4, 1873 Coast  of  Swe<len Wrecked.. 

New  York July;'.,  1873 70uiilesfrom8ambro,N.8.  Wrocketl.. 

Sngiaod Sept.  1873 Strait  of  Belle  Isle Wrecked.. 

London Sept.  6,  1873 Strait  of  Belle  Isle Wrecked.. 

New  OrI«an8.„„.iOct.  1, 1873 Buhamaa Wrecked.. 

Glasguw -Sailed    Sept.  29,  i 

1873 Missing.... 

Harre Not.  23, 1873 Lat.47'>>I'N.  Lon.3503rW.  Sunk 

Bremen Ab't  Not.  27, 1873  Nieuw  Dieppe,  Holland Wrecketl.. 


.  54G  loflt 22  miles  weitt  of  liiilifax. 

.IaII  saved... 

.  All  saved...  Lengthened  30  feet,  186'.). 

.  4  loet 

.  Several  h>«t. 
.  All  saved... 


.  All  lo8t.. 
.  23()  l.»Bt...  I 
.  All  saved... 


Bk)  Janeiro Not.  24, 1873 Lat.250:J5'N.  IiOn/>0O5rW.  Sunk All  saved 


Leith „ Jan.  8,1874 

Sew  York Jan.  23, 1874 

New  York April  4. 1874 

New  Orleans April  20, 1874 

Bott«rdam Saileil    Feb.   16, 

1874 

Quebec May  1,1874 

New  York Saileil    April    9, 

1874 ^... 

Montreal  - May  11, 1874 

LiTerpbol Aug.  2, 1874 

Trinidad Oct.  21,1874 

Quebec - Not.  4,  I87t 

HaTr* Oct.  15, 1874 

Nvw  Orleans Feb.  8. 1875 

Hambarg May  7, 187.=> 

LiTariKiul..... Jane  1, 1875 

London June  21, 1875 

LiTerpool July  21,1875 

tsmthamptun Sept.  1875 

HaTana Sept.  'M),  1875 

Weet  ludlM Not.  25. 1875 

New  York Dec.  5, 1875 

France Dec.  2n,  1873 

UTerpw'l Feb.  15, 1876 

Sew  York March  25, 1876 

Antwerp Aug.  24. 1876.„... 

LiTerpool Aug.  2A,  1870 

HaTre Sept.  22, 1870 

New  York Sailed  Dec.3.1876 


Scralwter.  England Wrecked 

Southampton,  L.I Wrecked 

.\t>andoned  ... 

Cape  Florida Wrecked 


Missing.., 

Lon.  43°  W Buruod... 


roint  An  Strete,St.  Lawr'ce 

Galley  Head 

.\t  sea 

Caiie  CliHtte,  Antlcoeti 

Maricoe  Bar 

Near  Nassau 

Scilly  Inlands 

12t)milesfroni.'«t.  Jiis.,N.B. 
Bic  Island  Reef. 

C<ANtof  Wales \ 

Pedro  Bank,  Jam 

Near  Brest 

Cabritalfrland 

Kentish  Knock,  Noith  Sea. 

Sunk  by  collision 

At 


..'Amityville,  L.  I.. 


RiTer  Shelde.. 

At  Si'a 

At  Sea 


Missing 

Wretrkfd 

■Wrecketl 

Fonndere<l.... 

■  Wrecked 

!  Wrecked 

jWrockMl 

Wrecked 

Sunk  by  ice... 

I  Wrecked 

|Wrecke<I 

Wrecj^etl 

Wncke«l 

Wrecked 

Wrei'ked 

In  thoGirondc 

Burned 

Wrecked 

Burne*! 

Sunk  by  ice... 
AI>andoned  ... 
Mistiing 


By  collis'n  with  ship  "  Xah-U 

Ejiru,"ex  "NajiohMn  111.' 

This   vessel   may  have  1-een 

ultimately  saved. 
By  collision   with    ironclad 
I     "  Belierophou" ;  sunk   by 
mm. 
I  All  Mve<l... 
JAll  8ave<l... 

.\ll  mvt'd...  Lengthened  50  feet  in  187.^.  . 
.\ll  Haved...  Afterwards  gotten  off. 

All  lost 

All  saved...  Rescueil  by  S.S."  Circassian." 


All  lost I 

All  811  veil... 
All  saved... 

KHost 

All  saveil... 

?  I 

All  saved...  I 

.2(N)lost I 

40  lost Was  rep.  loet  in  Aug.  1872. 

All  save<l... 


2  lost.. 


Lengthened,  1875. 


157  lost 

lOhMjt 

.\ll  savtMl... 
All  savHl... 
All  8ave4l... 
All  si»ve<l... 
Ail  saved... 
All  lost 


I 


Sew  York Jan.  7, 1877 Seabright,N.  J .Xhliore 3  lost 


I 


LiTerpool Feb.  6, 1877 

Sew  York March  17,1877... 

Sew  York 'May  9,1877. 

Uverpool Sept.  8, 1877 

Liverpool Saileil    Sept.   15, 

I     1877 i 

Biwrt Sailed  Oct.5,1 877.' 

Ai«rdeen Not.  17. 1877 

Kngland„ Sept.  1».1877 

Iimrich Sailed    Dec.    29,. 

.     1877 

HaTam..». Feb.  17.1878 

Sew  Orieana Dec.  10, 1877 


Lat  31°  14'.    Lon.  78^42'. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J 

Anglesea,  Wales 

Lat.  46°.    Lon.  37 


Burned.... 
Wrecked.. 
Wrecked.. 
Burncil.... 


St  Pierre  Miguelun 

Holyrood  Beach,  N.  F.. 


.  Sliwinfif.... 

.  MiHHiu);.... 

Wreck  wl.. 

.  Wrecked.. 


Gotten   off    April   10,  1877. 
Was  Aliand.  April  14, 1874,  , 
bet.  Brest  and  HaTre,  and 
[      after'dstowed  to  Falmouth. ! 
All  saved...  Saved  by  Br.  bk."  Dorothea."  ' 
All  saved... 
All  savtHl... 
.\11  saved...  Rescued  by  bk.  "  Ark  low." 


.  All  lost 

.  All  lest Was  rep.' 

,  .\ll  s«v<»d...| 

.  .\ll  saved...: 


loaded  t«x>  deeply.' 


A«tw«rp -Jan.  23, 1878.. 

Buston I  May  8, 1878.... 

Vwbec » ;May  10, 1878.. 


Fowey  Rocks.BahaniaB'ks 
Silver  Bank,  off  Port  Au 

I     Plata 

Puntade  Medanos 

Longsand,  near  Ilardwick. 
Off  Londonderry 


Missing 

Wrecked 

Abandoned  .. 

Wrecked 

Wrecked 

Bunted 


LiTerpool 'Jnna  1, 1878 N'r  ConlnWg    Lightship, 

coast  of  Ireland Wrecked 

H»Tra „ Sept  12, 1878 English  coast Abandoned.. 


All  lost 

All  Nived... 

All  saved...: 

All  saved...  3Ionth  of  Rio  de  la  Platte. 

All  SHveil...  j 

Many  lost...  This   fire  occurred  from  an  | 
explox'n.   She  was  scuttled 
and  niiined  again. 


.\11  saved.. 
.Ml  saved.. 


Re<*cued  by  bg. "  Wesley  and  i 
Seymour.''  ; 


Transatlantic  Steam-Vessels  Wrecked  and  Lost  from  1838  to  March,  1879, 


-,,  v  «  «  f>i„      Where  ftin!   Wheu  i  Ton- Bulk-  r»-„r»    !»-♦»'  ti 

■  Flag.  Name.  Rig.  jj„,n^  nage.  hendt.^"*^' ^**»-  ^*"«- 


Dr....  Coi»ia Sc Xewcattle,  1876 1529        6     !     lU     '\l% '. Battuw,  Eng^.. 


4  1  19\4M% ^ KewH«Ten^~ 

6     ,  15     |A1^  CAnlifT ^.. 

22     lAl      Hnm. Am. Puck. Co.  New  York 

5  j  *^U      A 1      Antwen* Mew  York 


j  Br....  J.liii  BniniMll Bkt...  Stockton,  1873 14r.:j 

j  Br....  Ely  K.ho S«h...  SiinderlMiul,  1877 I.il2 

Ger...  PoniiniTniilH.'. Bg Greoiifxk,  ls7:i .3382 

I  Belg.  lieruiuiiii  Liidwig Bkt...  Kiugliuru,  Scut.,  187U  15u5 

I  Br....  State  of  LouMuiia...,  Bkt ..  Glasgow,  1872 IRfiO  4         20     'A  1      SUteLine Glasgow ^ 

;  Br...  Lartlugtuii Tri»...  Sumleilaiul.  1S75 I.irr,  5          15      Al^^ SHvauuali 

I  Br....  Kate .^^c Wliiihy,  IN74 14IU  4         20     ,A1»^ Galve«ton 

I  Br....  B.«yard Trii...  Sioikinu,  |«7»« 1-I9:J  '^0     Al^ New  Orleaoa.. 

'  Br....  Homer S>c Low  Walker,  1877 1916  5  2»      Al^ Bi*ston 


,  Br....  Wvcllffp T  Sc.  NtfwrnHtle,  1K74 1^.2        4         20      Al% PhIUdeI|ilii«... 

'  Br....  ZanziUr T.Scli  W.  llHrtleinJol,  lh77..  2245        4         21      Al^ New  York 

,  Br....'Al.erfpMy Sch...    IlMrtleiHiol.  1875 i:i52        4  19      Al}^ Philadelphia.... 


.Span.  Giilllerino Bkt...  LlveriH>ul,  1872 MM        4     '     20      AlJ^ Baltimore.. 


STEAMSHIP  DISASTERS  IN  1882. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  qf  January  8, 1»33,  and  republuhed  by  special  ^frmiuion. 

[This  list  is  compiled  from  records  of  the  American  Shipmasters'  Association,  and  of  the 
Bureau  Veritas,  and  from  the  English  shipping  registers :] 

Achilles.  British,  iron,  screw,  1433  tons;  built,  186$;  Montevideo  for  New  York; 
stranded  Little  Eg^  Harbor,  February. 

Adder.     Dutch  man-of-war;  Ymudieu  for  Helvoet ;  foundered  on  July  7, 400  miles  at  sea.    , 

Adonis.  French,  iron,  screw,  406  tons ;.  built  at  Barrow,  1874 ;  Marseilles  for  Hamburg ; 
foundered  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  August  31. 

Afgar.  British,  iron,  screw,  1007  tons;  built  at  Hull,  1873;  ^^"^^  ^^^  Cronstadt,  cargo  of 
•coal;  sunk  by  colli.sion  in  Hull  Roads,  May  4 ;  one  life  lo.st. 

Alene.  British,  iron,  screw,  1369  tons;  built  at  Glasgow  in  1881  ;  sunk  by  collision  with 
Monitor  Nantucket  in  North  River,  New  York,  October  27  ;  afterwards  raised. 

Alert.  British,  iron,  screw,  1382  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1880;  Cardiff  for  Port  Said, 
<:oal  laden;  sunk  by  collision  in  Penarlh  Roads,  March  16. 

Alexander.  Swedish,  iron,  scre«ir,  476  tons;  built  at  Hull,  1858  ;  stranded  at  Sandham, 
November  4. 

Alfred.  British,  iron,  screw,  1063  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1870 ;  Craral  for  Glasgow; 
foundered  off  Loch-Gau,  February'  28. 

Alpha.     British,  iron,  screw,  653  tons;  'built  at  Glasgow,  1863;  sunk  off  Miquelon  Oct.  21 

America.  German,  iron,  screw,  21 18  tons;  built  at  Lx)w  Walker,  England,  1881  ;  New 
York  for  Hamburg,  February  I,  general  cargo;  never  heard  from;  34  lives  lost;  water 
ballast  vessel. 

Amulet.  German,  iron,  screw,  970  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1876;  Rotterdam  for  Lcith; 
stranded  on  South  Coquet  Island,  December  3. 

Amy.  British,  iron,  screw,  808  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1870;  from  Hobart  Town 
January  6;  never  heard  from  ;  thirty-two  lives  lost. 


oiYiNQ  THE  Particulars  relating  to  each  Disaster,  etc. — Continued. 


To.  I    D«teofLo«.  Location  of  Lo«.         \     ^*£JJJ/'        ^fe°'  Remarks. 


Kootreal Sftiled   Sept   11,.  i 

I     1878 iMiwInjf... All  lout ; 

Constantinople...  Oct.  18,1878 Little  Gull  Inland,  L.I.  S..  Wrecked Ail  vaved... 

Tjbee Oct  23,  1878 Scilly  Iiilanda I  Ashore,  towed 

oflT.sunk....  All  saved...  She  was  subsequently  raised. 

Hambune Not.2%1878 Off  Folkestone Sauk  by  col...  Over  50  lust 

Antwerp...^ Saile^l    Sept  28,'  I 

1878 ■ Missing All  lost i 

Kew  Tork Dec. 24, 1878 Lough  Lame, Ireland Wrecked All  saved... 

Beval Dec.  14, 1878 Bermuda Wreckml All  saved...! 

Havre.. Dec.  1, 1878 Bermuda Wrwke*! lAll  saved.-.l 

Boaen iDec.  10, 1878 At  ea Foundered....  Ouly2saved! 

Uverpool Saile<l    Dec.    17, 

1878 Missing All  lost 

8C.  Nazaire Feb.  17,  1870 Entrance  to  Loire  fiiver...  Wrecked All  saved...  i 

Olasgow Sailed    Jan.    11,1 

1879 Bllssing All  lf»««t 

Ipswich Feb.  1870 Gulf  Stream Abandunefl ...  All  saved...  This  vessel  had  put  back  to 

I  Pbila.,  Feb.  7.  leaking  from 

dam.  by  Ice,  &  sailed  again, 
liverpool March  1,1870 Coast  of  Ireland Sunk  by  col...  All  saved...! 


Table  XVIII. — The  foregoing  table  is  a  full  and  complete  list  of  steamers  in  the  trans- 
atlantic trade  wrecked  and  lost  since  the  .steamship  *'  Sirius"  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  the  year  1838  to  1879,  inclusive, — a  period  of  forty-one  years, — is  reprinted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  American  Ship  Publishing  Company,  by  whom  it  was  copyrighted,  April  19, 
1879,  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^d  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  *'  American  Ship."  All  vessels  not 
marked  as  side- wheel  were  screw  steamers ;  those  marked  thus  *  were  wooden  vessels ;  all 
the  others  were  built  of  iron.  The  compilation  of  such  a  schedule  is  a  work  of  no  small 
magnitude,  involving,  as  it  does,  careful  reference  to  almost  forgotten  and  dust-covered 
records  of  disaster,  and  an  equally  careful  comparison  of  the  data  thus  obtained  with  the 
various  imperfect  lists  prepared  from  other  sources,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared 
in  the  public  prints.  This  list  was  compiled  from  records  in  the  archives  of  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York  City,  l)y  one  of  its  employ^.  The  details  of  con- 
struction of  each  vessel  have  been  given  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
them.     The  ratings  are  those  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  that  standard  company. 


Annie.     British,  steel,  screw,  443  tons;  built  at  Hull  1864;  stranded. 

Antarctique.  French,  iron,  screw,  1833  tons;  built  in  England  1882;  Eten  for  Bor- 
deaux ;  foundered  near  Eten,  November  20. 

Antisana.  British,  iron,  screw,  1097  tons;  built  at  Liverpool  1880;  Odessa  for  Limerick, 
November  3,  1881 ;  never  heard  from;  thirty-five  lives  lost. 

Apollo.  British,  iron,  screw,  1336  tons;  built  at  Hull  1864;  Hull  for  Trieste,  general 
cargo;  sunk  by  collision  170  miles  southwest  of  Ushant,  March  6. 

Ardanmor.  British,  iron,  screw,  747  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland  1878;  Dunkirk  for  Greenock, 
November  23,  1881 ;  never  beard  from;  twenty-eight  lives  lost.    ' 

Ariel.  Danish,  iron,  screw,  377  tons;  built  at  Hull  1865;  Newcastle  for  Pillau;  cargo 
of  coal ;  stranded  at  Liebton,  January  20. 

Armenian.  British,  iron,  screw,  1 123  tons;  built  at  Durham  1871;  Middlesboro'  for 
the  Baltic,  August  i ;  never  heard  from ;  thirty-two  lives  lost. 

Aros-Castle.  British,  iron,  screw,  140  tons;  built  at  Port  Glasgow  1878;  Burmesan  for 
Glasgow ;  stranded  in  Zona  Sound,  March  10. 

Arragon.  British,  iron,  screw,  131 7  tons  ;  built  at  Glasgow  1869;  Avonmouth  for  Mon- 
'treal ;  stranded  in  Fox  Bay,  Anticosti,  November  30. 

Asdrubal.  British,  iron,  screw,  1844  tons ;  built  at  Newcastle  1877  ;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  for 
Bristol,  England ;  sunk  by  ice  off  Cape  Race,  June  21. 
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Ashland.     American,  wooden,  paddle^  761  tons;  biuli  m   i>tij-   ucMioyea   by  tire  nc 
New  OrleanSjJuly  14. 

Ask.  British,  owned  by  Northwestem  Transit  Line,  ColUngwood,  Ontario,  September 
15,  for  Upper  Lakes;  foundered;  ninety-eight  lives  lost* 

Athlete.  British,  iroHi  scf  ew,  363  tons ;  built  at  Bristol,  England,  1S55 ;  Bilbao  for 
Swansea,  cargo  of  iron  ore  ;  abandoned  at  sea,  May  20. 

Atbos.  British,  iron,  screw,  19441005;  built  at  Glasgow,  1879;  owned  by  Atlas  Steam- 
ship Company,  New  Vork  for  Port  au  Prince;  stranded  on  Inagua,  November  S. 

Aurora.  Austrian,  iron,  screw,  1S28  tons;  built  at  Dumbarton  1S69;  owned  by  Auftmn 
Lloyds;  Copenhagen  for  Constantinople,  in  ballast;  stranded  at  Kakalava,  Febfuar;^  8. 

Austral.  British,  steel,  screw,  558S  tons  ;  built  at  Glasgow  iSSi ;  owned  by  Orient  Sceaixi> 
ship  Co. ;  from  London  for  Sydney,  N,  S.  W. ;  foundered  in  Sydney  Harbor,  Norember  10. 

Austria.  Austrian,  iron,  screw,  1234  terns;  built  at  Trieste,  1863;  owned  by  Austrian 
Northwestem  Steamship  Co. ;  destroyed  by  explosion  at  Magdeburg,  April  S. 

Avondale.  BrilUh,  iron,  screw,  1862  tons;  built  at  Middlcsboro  1S75;  Coosaw  for  Lon- 
don; stranded  Isaac's  Harbor,  N.  S.,  August  9. 

Azalla.  British,  iron,  screw,  1828  tons;  built  at  Low  Walker,  England,  1877,  Reval  far 
*;  cargo  of  grain  ;  stranded  at  Arnholdt,  January  jt. 

Bahama.  British,  iron,  screw,  1009  tons ;  built  at  Stockton,  England^  186 1  ;  owned  tijr 
Quebec  and  Gulf  Ports  Steainsliip  Company ;  Porto  Rico  for  New  York,  general  cafjfo; 
foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras,  February  10 ;  twenty  lives  lost. 

Balder.  Swedish,  iron,  screw,  426  tons;  built  at  Norkoping  1872;  Libau  for  Gotbcn* 
burg ;  stranded  at  Blakeback,  January  2. 

Balgaim.  British,  iron,  screw,  4000  tons;  built  at  Aberdeen,  1 882;  stranded  oti  Learsay 
Island,  near  Loch  Caman,  while  on  trial  trip,  October  12, 

Ballater.  British,  iron,  screw,  741  tons;  built  at  Aberdeen  1S76;  Libau  for  Liverpool, 
cargo  of  grain ;  foundered  in  harbor  of  Libau,  November  19. 

Ballina.  British,  iron,  screw,  341  tons;  built  at  Barrow,  187S;  Liverpool  for  l^rnc, 
January  5;  never  heard  from;  40  lives  lost;  (loaded  until  Plimsoirs  Mark  was  out  of  sight,) 

Banda.     Dutch,  iron,  screw,  445  tons ;  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  1S74 ;    owned  by  Ncth 
land' India  Steam  Navigation  Company;  Brina  for  Nangamussie;  capsized  in  Sa|»i  St) 
April  20;  one  lost. 

Borletta*  Italian,  iron,  screw,  843  tons;  built  at  Glasgow  in  1S64:  Taganrog  for  Gibtml^ 
tar;  cargo  of  grain;  stranded  at  Oporto,  March  14, 

Bassac.     Foundered  near  Raz-el-Garab  in  February* 

Beballos.     Spanish ;  stranded  at  Cienfuegos,  September  5. 

Bella  Mac.     American,  Mississippi  River  steamboat ;  destroyed  by  explosion  ai  iji  cr 
Wis.,  April  7 ;  siic  lives  lost;  built  in  1S79. 

Bendigo.    British,  yon,  screw,  1414  tons;  built  at  Barrow  in  1877;  owned  by  Bend 
Steamship  Company,  Liverpool ;  foundered  140  miles  west  of  Tuskar,  Oct.  i ;  two  live 

Blenheim.     British,  iron,  screw,  1 163  tons;  built  at  Hartlepool,  England,  1877; 
for  Bclixe,  Honduras;  stranded  at  Eleuihera,  August  II. 

Borrowdale*  British,  iron,  screw,  1528  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1873;  Messina  for 
Odessa;  stranded  in  the  Dardanelles  June  18  (no  look-out  at  all;  the  captain  not  on  the 
bridge ;  the  mate  on  watch  attendin*;  to  other  duties ;  vessel  in  charge  of  herself  going  at 
eight  knots). 

Bucar,  St.  French,  iron,  screw,  1725  tons;  built  at  DombArtoa  tSSi|  Ibrall  for  Mar* 
settles,  cargo  of  groin ;  stranded  and  wrecked  at  Riva,  May  23. 

Buckeye  State.     American  ;  Mississippi  River  steamboat ;  straoded  at  Lotusrtlle,  Aof .  1 1, 

Cambrian.  French,  iron,  scrrj^,  958  tons;  built  at  Southampton  i860;  Bordcaiut  for 
Alicante ;  foundered  near  Bordeaux^  October  30. 
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Cambronne.  French,  iron,  screw,  742  tons;  built  at  Newcastle  1877;  sunk  by  collision 
i  I  British  Channel,  November  27 ;  fourteen  lives  lost. 

Cardiff.  British,  iron,  screw,  1041  tons;  built  at  Newcastle  1875;  Cardiff  for  Genoa; 
stranded  and  wrecked  on  the  Barlings,  September  20. 

Cassiar.  British,  iron,  screw,  290  tons;  built  in  1S79;  cargo  of  railway  materials; 
stranded  in  Frascr  River,  British  Columbia,  April. 

Cats.  Dutch,  iron,  screw,  274 tons;  built  at  Slikerveer  1881  ;  Riga  for  Rotterdam,  July 
27 ;  never  heard  from  ;  thirty-four  lives  lost. 

Cedar  Grove.  British,  iron,  screw,  2181  tons  ;  built  at  Haylelon,  England,  1882;  Lon- 
don for  Halifax ;  stranded  off  Cape  Canso,  November  30;  five  lives  lost. 

Charlton.  British,  iron,  screw,  1218  tons;  built  at  Middlesboro*  in  1869;  Newcastle  for 
Hong  Kong;  never  heard  from,  cargo  of  coal;  forty-two  lives  lost. 

Chilian.  British,  iron,  screw,  21 14  tons;  built  at  Glasgow  1871 ;  owned  by  West  Indies 
and  Liverpool  Steamship  Company  ;  Liverpool  for  Barbadoes ;  btranded  Magdalena  River, 
February  17, 

Chrysolite.  British,  iron,  screw,  1045  tons;  built. at  Stockton,  England,  1881 ;  Cardiff 
for  Salina;  stranded  near  St.  Stephano,  October  27. 

Cienfuegos.     Spanish  ;  stranded  near  Cienfuegos,  September  5. 

City  of  Antwerp.  British,  iron,  screw,  731  tons;  built  at  Sunderland  1881 ;  Workington 
for  Antwerp;  sunk  by  collision  off  Eddystone  Light,  October  17. 

City  of  Limerick.  British,  iron,  screw,  2536  tons;  built  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  1855; 
owned  by  Centaur  Steamship  Line,  London;  New  York  for  London,  January  8;  never 
heard  from ;  thirty-two  lives  lost. 

City  of  Sandford.  American,  wooden,  145  tons;  owned  at  Jacksonville, Florida;  bunied 
near  Jacksonville,  April  24 ;  nine  lives  lost. 

Clan  Campbell.  British,  iron,  screw,  2434  tons;  built  at  Glasgow  1882;  owned  by  Clan 
Steamship  Line ;  Capetown  for  Glasgow ;  stranded  at  Mauritius,  September  20. 

Qan  Stuart.  British,  iron,  screw,  2094  tons;  built  at  Glasgow  1879;  owned  by  Clan 
Steamship  Line,  Liverpool ;  Kurrachee  for  Liverpool;  stranded  near  Persin,  October  18; 
afterwards  floated. 

Clinton.  American,  iron,  screw,  1187  tons;  built  at  Wilmington  1863;  burned  in  Wil- 
mington, September  2. 

Qeveland.  British,  iron,  screw,  12 10  tons;  built  at  Newcastle  1872;  Grimsby  for  the 
Baltic,  with  cargo  of  coal,  January  4;  never  heard  from ;  twenty-four  lives  lost. 

Coban.  British,  iron,  screw,  1055  tons;  built  at  Sunderland  1882;  Cow  Bay,  N.  S.,  for 
Montreal;  stranded  near  Cow  Bay,  June  19. 

CoIKngwood.     American,  woeden,  paddle ;  destroyed  by  fire,  May  22. 
Colon.     Spanish,  iron,  screw,  742  tons;  built  at  Seacombe  187 1 ;  wrecked  during  hurri- 
C2me  in  Cuba,  October  12. 

Comeet.  Dutch,  iron,  screw,  767  tons;  built  at  Middlesboro*  in  187 1 ;  owned  by  Neder- 
land  Steamship  Company ;  Bari  for  Amsterdam ;  sunk  by  collision  near  Gibraltar  Rock, 
September  29. 

Constance.  British,  iron,  screw,  369  tons;  built  at  Paisley  1S81 ;  stranded  at  Goswick 
Bay,  October  7 ;  afterwards  floated. 

Conatio.  German,  iron,  screw,  1041  tons;  built  at  West  Hartlepool  1875;  Theodosia  for 
Rotterdam,  cargo  of  wheat ;  never  heard  from  after  sailing,  February  i ;  28  lives  lost. 

Cosmo.  British,  iron,  screw,  icx)9  tons;  built  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  1879;  Galveston 
for  Sebastopol,  cargo  of  grain ;  foundered  in  the  Black  Sea,  February  6 ;  27  lives  lost. 

Chuglands.  British,  iron,  screw,  11 13  tons ;  built  at  West  Hartlepool  1879 ;  stranded  in 
Gull  of  Bothnia,  September. 
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Crest*    Brittshi  iron,  screw,  1696  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1877  ;  far  New  \mk ;  siian«lcii 
on  Isle  of  St.  Sebaslian,  December  t6. 

Crosby.  BritUh,  iron,  screw,  iSi4tons;  built  at  North  Shields  fit  tSSo;  New^K^ii  U^* 
Ancona,  curgo  of  coal;  stmnded*on  coast  of  Portugal,  August  51. 

Curfew.     Uritisb,  iroHi  screWf  815  tons;  built  at  Dundee^  1877;  Cron»ttdt  for  Londo 
car^o  of  grain;  abandoned  off  Spurn,  Novcmiscr  11. 

Dallam  Tower.  British,  iron,  screw,  2055  tons  ;  built  at  Stockton,  1S80;  New  Orleans  for 
Rotterdam,  September  7,  cargo  of  grain  ;  never  heard  from  ;  ihirty-three  live*  lost. 

Dan,  Danish,  iron,  screw,  958  Ions ;  built  at  Renfrew,  1882;  Cronstadt  for  Dasktrk ; 
stranded  near  Salvancf,  September  30 ;  afterwards  floated. 

Dana,  Danish,  iron,  screw,  toz6  tons ;  built  at  Malma,  i$j$  ;  Reval  for  Dunklrlt,  cargo 
of  grain;  stranded  near  Hittark,  May  12. 

Dartmore.  Bntt.sb,  iron^  screw,  1609  tons;  built  at  Stockton,  t88j ;  Ibrail  for  Glasgow, 
cargo  of  grain;  sunk  by  collision  near  Glasgow,  August  15;  afterwards  raised, 

De  Gray,  British,  iron,  screw,  1000  tons;  Currachce  for  Calcutta  ;  foundered  in  Golf  of 
Cutch,  December  6. 

Delphin*     British,  iron,  screw,  641  tons ;  bound  for  Hartlepool ;  sunk  by  coUbtoo,  May  26^ 

Diana.  German,  iron,  screw,  265  tons  ;  built  at  Flensburg ;  Flensburg  for  Libau  ;  sunk 
by  collisiun  near  Libau,  April  14, 

Dora.  British,  iron,  screw,  861  tons;  biiih  at  West  Hartlepool,  1876;  from  Tynemouth ; 
abandoned,  April  t8. 

Douro.  British,  iron,  screw,  2S46  tons;  built  at  Greenock,  1865 ;  owned  by  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  London;  Bnuil  for  Southampton;  sunk  by  collision  off.  Caj>e  Fin« 
isLerge,  April  i  ;  thirty-four  lives  lost. 

Dover.  American,  wood,  paddle,  327  tons ;  built  in  1862 ;  Havana  for  Mobile ;  foundefcnl 
in  Tampa  Bay,  January  1 . 

Dniid.  British, iron,  screw,  696  tons;  bittlt  at  MiddJesboro',  1 865 ;  stranded  near  Bilbao, 
July  20. 

Durley.  British,  iron,  screw,  950  tons;  built  at  Jarrow,  1867;  from  Constnnlinofilt ^ 
stranded  on  Cape  Cara,  January  8. 

Edam,     Dutch,  iron,  screw,  5300  tons  ;  built  at  Dumbarton,  t8Sl ;  owned  by  Netberlands* 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Rotteniam  ;  New  York  for  Rotterdam ;  sunk  by  < 
lision  350  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook,  September  21 ;  two  lives  lost;  general  cargo. 

Eglinton.     British,  iron,  screw,  186  tons;  built  at  Paisley,  1 877;  Gnrosby  for  SbetJan 
stranded  on  Fagot  Rock,  April  22. 

Ella  Constance.     British,  iron,  screw,  656  tons;  bnllt  at  Stockton,  1858;  stranded 
Lochbay,  April  16*  , 

Ems.  British,  iron,  screw,  207  tons;  built  at  Hull,  1857;  MTick  for  Stettin;  stranded 
near  Proud  foot,  July  17. 

Escambia.  British,  iron,  screw,  2154  tons;  built  at  SunderUnd,  1879 ;  owned  by  E^^cam- 
bia  Steamship  Company,  Liverpool;  San  Francisco  for  St,  Vincent,  wheat  cargo;  capaufd 
near  San  Francisco,  June  19;  sixteen  lives  lost. 

Ethclwin.  British,  iron,  screw,  916  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1878;  Bilbao  for  Roaer> 
dam  ;  sunk  by  collision  off  Rozcnburg,  June  25.  _ 

Etliiopia.    British,  iron, screw,  1761  tons;  biitlc  at  Liverpool,  1873;  foundered  olT  1 
September  9. 

Europe.  British,  iron,  screw.  814  tons ;  built  at  Pbrt  Glasgow,  1873 ;  Amoy  for  Slian|chal| 
atrantled  in  VVaga  Straits,  China,  September  8, 

Evadne.  British,  iron,  screw,  1031  tons;  built  at  Stockton,  1869;  Hall  for  R«inil; 
Stnmded  at  Torckou,  January  26* 
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Fiona.  British,  iron,  screw,  439  tons;  built  at  Glasgow.  1874;  Sydney  for  Brisbane; 
stranded  on  Seal  Rock  Point,  N.  S.  W.,  February  11. 

Fleurs  Castle.  British,  iron,  screw,  247  2tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1874;  China  for  New 
York,  cargo  of  tea ;  stranded  near  Ras  Asir.  July  9 ;  several  jives  lost. 

Flora.  German,  iron,  screw,  314  tons;  built  at  North  Shields,  1872  ;  owned  by  Lubeck 
Steamship  Company,  Lubeck;  Lubeck  for  Libau;  stranded  near  Prerow,  January  i. 

Fomento.  Spanish,  iron,  screw,  207  tons;  built  at  Preston,  i860;  oMned  by  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment ;  stranded  during  hurricane  in  Cuba,  October  1 2. 

Frankland.  British,  iron,  screw,  746  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1869 ;  from  London,  cargo 
of  coal ;  sunk  by  collision  near  Gravesend,  February  5. 

Garnet.  British,  iron,  screw,  1824  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1878;  Calcutta  for  London; 
stranded  at  Seaford,  February  15. 

General  Court.  French,  iron,  screw,  380  tons ;  built  in  1862  ;  Cardiff  for  Barcelona,  cargo 
of  coal ;  foundered  in  Bay  of  Finisterre,  October  4. 

George  Wascoe.  British,  iron,  screw,  647  tons;* built  at  Sunderland,  1871  ;  Shields  for 
Messina;  sunk  by  collision,  January  9,  near  IJsbon  ;  afterwards  raised. 

Gerarda.  British  ;  Newcastle  for  Genoa,  cargo  of  coal ;  sunk  by  collision  in  the  English 
Channel,  October  24. 

Germania.     German,  iron,  screw,  636  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1867. 

Gladys.  British,  iron,  screw,  1601  tons;  built  at  Westlepool,  1872;  for  Sunderland; 
stranded  near  Sunderland,  December  5. 

Glen  Gelden.  British,  iron,  screw,  790  tons  ;  built  at  Aberdeen,  1881 ;  stranded  near  Port 
Talbot,  March  9. 

Glenwilliam.  British,  iron,  screw,  365  tons;  briill  at  Paisley,  1880;  sunk  at  Havre,  Feb- 
ruary 16;  afterwards  raised. 

Gold  Dust.     America,  burned  by  an  explosion,  August  7;  twenty-two* lives  lost. 

Golden  City.  American,  wood,  Mississippi  River  steamlx)at ;  destroyed  by  explosion  at 
New  Orleans,  March  30 ;  twenty-three  lives  lost. 

Grandholm.  British,  iron,  screw,  369  tons;  built  at  Aberdeen,  1879  J  St.  Malo  for  Camp- 
belltown,  cargo  of  grain ;  stranded  on  Balleyteigne  Burrow,  November  23. 

Guaniguanico.  Spanish,  iron,  screw,  1061  tons;  stranded  during  a  hurricane  in  Cuba, 
October  12. 

Gulf  of  Finland.  British,  iron,  screw,  2323  tons  ;  built  at  West  Hartlepool,  1880;  owned 
by  Greenock  Steamship  Company,  Greenock ;  I^ondon  for  Sydney ;  stranded  near  Aden, 
October  19. 

Gulf  of  Panama.  British,  iron,  screw,  1592  ton%;  built  at  Newcastle,  1880;  owned  by 
Greenock  Steamship  Company,  Greenock  ;  Mediterranean  for  Bremen;  stranded  near  Texel, 
October  30;  twenty-five  lives  lost. 

Guy  Mannering.  British,  iron,  screw,  2815  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1873;  Havre  for 
Birkenhead;  burned  near  Tripoli,  August  5 ;  two  lives  lost. 

Hartlepool.  British,  iron,  screw,  555  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1865;  Newport  for  St. 
Nazaire ;  stranded  near  Newport,  England,  April  2 ;  afterwards  raised. 

Harriet.  British,  iron,  screw,  504  tons;  built  at  North  Shields,  1857  ;  Cow  Bay  for  Yar- 
mouth, N.  S. ;  stranded  and  wrecked,  entrance  to  Pubnico  Harbor,  December  14. 

Henry  Fisher.  British,  iron,  screw,  533  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1878;  stranded  near 
Port  Talbot,  Mar^h  9. 

Henry  Scholefield.  British,  iron,  screw,  622  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1872 ;  stranded  at 
St.  Bees  Head,  January  6. 

Herder.  Belgian,  iron,  screw,  2313  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1873  J  owned  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company,  Hamburg ;  New  York  for  Hamburg ;  stranded  three  miles 
from  Cape  Race,  October  10. 
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Henha.    CemiAn,  iront  screw,  531  tcms;  buih  at  licrgei),  iSSo;  Ldlh  Tor  Caen;  inb&io^ 

Xtcr  sailing  nn  Frhrt).try  9  ;  iweniytwi?  lives  lost. 

Hesledan,    British,  iron,  screw,  1536  tona;  built  at  West  lljirUepool,  J876  ;  ca^go  of  ct>al; 
timed. 

Hoche.    French,  iron,  screw,  1148  tons;  built  at  Jarrow,  J871 ;  owned  by  Soc.  Rooeti  4e 
rans.  Maritime,  Rouen;  Rouen  for  CardilTi  !>tr&nded  and  wrecked  on  HanUuid  Polat# 

ly  2. 

Holyrood,     British,  iron,  screw,  555  Ions;  built  at  Glasgow,  1852;  Saigon  fcr  Singa^ioie* 
[cargo  of  rice;  foundered  at  sea,  May  — » 

Hong  Kong,     British,  iroij^  screw,   1476  tons ;  buiU  at  Newcaiilc,  iH^f;  stranded  and 
wrecked  at  hLittan,  August  13, 

Huntingtowcr«     British,  trun,  screw.  240S  tons  ;  built  at  Newcastle,  tSSt ;  strmnded  00 
Ras  Garib,  November  28. 

Iduria.     French,  iron,  screw,  394  tons;   built  at   Flensburg,   1S79;  ^rtink  by  colUsian  in 
River  Niger,  No%emt)er  i« 

Intrepid.     British »  iron,  screw,  1470  tons  ;   built  at  Sunderland,  1S79  ;  Odef^n  for  \T.iIra  : 
gmin ;  stranded  in  Marmora  Sea,  January  30* 

lona.     British,  iron,  screw,  909  tons ;  built  at  Glasgow,   1S66;  owned  by   i..M*.M.,,   .^^^a 
Edinburgh  Steamship  Co..  Lcith  ;   London  for  Lcith  ;  stranded  neair  Inchkeith,  March  20, 

Iron  Era,     British,  iron,  screw,  494  tons;  built  at  Stockton,  1S56;  Gothenburg  fof  Loo- 
don  ;  foundered  100  miles  ciist  of  Spurn  in  ihc  North  Sea,  June  5. 

Jaines  W,  Barber.     Belgian,  iion,  screw,  1443  tons;  built  at  Stockton,    1S68;  Ajitweip 
for  Odessa ;  stranded  near  Cupe  Fountain  IJghlhouse,  Novcml>ei  25. 

Jan  Mayen,     British,  iron,  screw.  337  tons;  built  at   1-Vtethead,  1 859;  owned  by  Tay 
Wiialc  Fishing  Co,,  Dundee ;  sunk  by  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay,  April  22. 

Jean  Dupuis,     French,  iron,  screw,  419  tons;  Clyde  for  Saigon  ;  foundered,  Fcbrujuy  4* 

John  Beaumont.     British,  iron,  screw,  165  tons;  built  at  Kinghorn.  1876;  stranded  ixa 
Port  Edgar,  January  6. 

John  Redhead.     Brtish,  iron,  screw.  1695  tons ;  bu  ilt  at  South  Shields,  1SS2 ;  XewcdHk 
for  Cronstadt ;  cargo  of  cool ;  sunk  by  ice  near  Leskar.  April  2S. 

John  Wilson.    Ametlcan ;  Washington  for  New  Orleans ;  foundered  in  AtcKafalaya  River, 
July  16. 

Jiinon.     French,  iron,  screw,  1082  tons  ,  built  at  Htill,  1S61 ;  Salonica for ConstMiiinopJe ; 
stranded  Marmora  Sea,  February  14. 

Kale  Forsier.     British,  iron,  screw,  5S0  tons;  built  at  Newcastle.  1S791  Newcastle  lur 
Oporto  ;  stranded  near  Aveiro,  October  15. 

King-CojiL     British,  iron,  screw,  763  tons;  built  at  North  Shields,  fgji  ;  Newcutle  fx 
Hamburg,  .cArgo  of  coal ;  *tanded  near  Vogelsand,  August  4. 

Kittiwake.     British,  iron,  screw,  341  tons;  built  at  Gla^^gow,  1866;  Ule  of  WliillKVfi  $m 
Liverpool  ;  cargo  of  grain  ;  stranded  in  Whithorn  Harbor.  March  6. 

Lake  Ontario.     British,  iron,  screw,  1113  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,   i86!i;  foundered  (a 
Bcauiharnois  Canal,  August  18. 

Lanarkshire.     British,  iron,  screw,  949  tons;  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  iJijJ ;  Gb*(OW  for 
Lisbon  ;  cargo  of  coal ;  foundered  off  Wicklow,  January  15. 

Largo  Hay.     British,  iron,  screw,    1700  tons;  built  at  Hebbum,   iSSi;  strandwl 
wrecked  near  Mabbdla,  December  to. 

Larpool,     British,  iruni  screw,  1288  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1880;  itraJided  in  KIrUa, 
Breakwater.  April  9. 

Lerstmdi,     Spanish,  iron,  screw,  292  tons ;  built  in  1866;  owned  by  .Southern  Navigation 
stninded  in  a  hurricane  in  Cuba,  October  1 2. 

Lcareaux.     British,  iron,  screw,  1316  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland*  1880 ;  Bilbao  br  CtnUf  i 
iron  ore  ;  stranded  in  Penarth  Tj'vi.u   T  rl^niiry  22 ;  afterwartU  lloaled. 
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Libau.  French,  iron,  screw  382  tons;  built  at  Preston,  1881  ;  St.  Malo;  Bilbao  for  New- 
port ;  iron  ore ;  stranded  on  Tuskar  Rocks,  March  28. 

Liddesdale.  British,  iron,  screw,  1735  tons  ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1877 ;  New  Orleans  for 
Revai ;  car^o  of  cotton  ;  stranded  near  Trepassey,  December  4. 

Lion.  British,  iron,  screw,  393  tons  ;  builf  at  Greenock,  1866 ;  St.  Johns  for  Trinity  Bay, 
coal  and  provisions ;  foundered  near  Baccalien  Island,  January  6 ;  forty-three  lost. 

Lipp.  Belgian,  iron,  screw,  491  tons;  built  at  Dundee,  1867  ;  Bilbao  for  Antwerp,  iron 
ore ;  foundered  near  Bilbao,  January  17. 

Livadia.  British,  iron,  screw,  1447  tons;  tuilt  at  South  Shields,  1877;  South  Shields  for 
Alexandria,  cargo  of  coal;  stranded  on  Cross  Sands,  February  28. 

Llangollen.  British,  iron,  screw,  1752  tons  ;  built  at  Newcastle,  1881 ;  Cardiff  for  Cadiz, 
cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  near  Peniche,  Portugal,  August  3. 

Llanishaw.  British,  iron,  screw,  1035  tons  ;  built  at  Newcastle,  1 875  ;  Malta  for  Constan- 
tinople ;  stranded  near  Taganrog,  March  20. 

Llewellyn.  British,  iron,  screw,  359  tons ;  built  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  1875:  stranded 
tiear  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  July  18. 

Lloyds.  British,  iron,  screw,  888  tons ;  built  at  Newcastle,  1869  ;  Newcastle  for  Copen- 
hagen; stranded  near  Stubben,  January  17,  afterwards  floated. 

Loch  Awe.  British,  iron,  screw,  554  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1878 ;  owned  by  Dundee 
Lock  Line  Steamship  Company,  Dundee ;  Burntisland  for  Aamus ;  foundered  near  Shagorack, 
January  7. 

Lockyer.  British,  iron,  screw,  2072  tons ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1881 ;  Calcutta  for  Lon- 
don, January  15  ;  not  heard  from  ;  forty-seven  lives  lost. 

Lord  Bute.  British,  iron,  screw,  754  tons;  built  at  Low  Walker,  1868;  Newcastle  for 
Valencia,  cargo  of  coal ;  not  heard  from  since ;  forty-two  lives  lost. 

Lord  Nelson.  British,  iron,  screw,  1780  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1871 ;  Malta  for  Ant- 
werp ;  lost  at  sea,  October. 

Louise.  Danish,  iron,  screw,  1 1 13  tons ;  built  at  Copenhagen,  1872  ;  stranded  near  Copen- 
hagen, January  17. 

Luneburg.  British,  iron,  screw,  815  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1872;  Bilbao  for  London, 
iron  ore ;  stranded  and  broke  in  two  near  Bilbao,  February  20. 

Mallard.  British,  iron,  screw,  939  tons ;  built  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  1871 ;  New  York 
for  Belize,  general  cargo ;  stranded  on  Central  American  coast,  September  14. 

Malma.  British,  iron,  screw,  2959  tons;  built  at  Greenock,  1873  ;  owned  by  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Greenock  ;  Brindish  for  India  ;  sunk  by  collision  in  the  Suez 
Roads,  November  25. 

Malmochus.  Sweden,  iron,  screw,  I4<X)  tons;  from  Oskarshaum ;  foundered  Calenar 
Sound,  January  17  ;  fifteen  lives  lost. 

Manila.  Spanish,  iron,  screw,  2620  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1867  ;  owned  by  Marquis  de 
Campo,  Cadiz;  Spain  for  West  Indies;  stranded  near  St.  Johns,  Porto  Rico,  May  ii. 

Manna.  British,  iron,  screw,  1056  tons;  built  at  West  Hartlepool,  1881 ;  stranded  near 
Syra,  February  3. 

Marguerite.  British,  iron,  screw,  470  tons;  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  1872;  Glasgow  for 
Algiers,  cargo  of  coal ;  foundered  icx)  miles  off  Scilly  Isles,  January  6. 

Marmion.  British,  iron,  screw,  946  tons;  built  at  Hartlepool,  1871 ;  stranded  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  May. 

Mary  Tatham.  British,  iron,  screw,  1664  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1879;  Hong  Kong 
for  Portland;  stranded  near  Cape  Jermio,  Japan,  April  -  ;  afterward  floated,  and  founderea 
three  miles  from  Hovoidzumi,  while  in  tow,  on  August  31. 

Merlin.  British,  iron,  screw,  1050  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1878;  bound  for  St.  Johns 
N.  F. ;  stranded  near  Burges,  N.  F.,  October  31. 
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Milo.     Bntisht  iron,  <^crcw.  1050  Lon%;  buill  ar  CiUsgow,  1S65 ;  T.  Witsoiir  SSK-sV^H 
Hull;  sank  by  coUtsbn,  t«m  mU«  from  South  Copebnds,  April  27,  ^K 

Mobile.     Brilt&hf  iron,  %crcw,  1409  tuns;  built  at  Glasgow,  1S79;  owned  by  Gulf  Sec±^V 
sbip  Co.»  Glasgow;  siranded  near  Apalachicnta  in  Septcml^r. 

Moravian.     British,  iron,  screw,  3567  tons;  built  at  (irrcnock,  Scollind,  1864;  sitaikI^^ 
%car  Vantiouth,  N,  S.,  Dcccmt>cr  31,  18S1.  ^H 

Morca.  British,  iron,  screw,  1054  tons;  built  at  Hartlepool,  i87<j;  Odessa  for  London^ 
cargo  of  grain;  i»ailcd  November  15,  1S81,  and  not  heard  from  ,smcc ;  thirty  four  lives  Ioau 

Morning  Star,  Brili&h,  iron,  screw,  1 121  tons;  built  r.l  WcM  IfariJcpool,  18S2;  Bilbao 
for  Rotterdam ;  cargo  of  iron  ore ;  stranded  and  wrecked  near  Vteuxtioucan,  October  26. 

Moscl.  German^  iron,  bcrf^w,  3200  tons;  built  at  Greenock,  J87I;  owned  by  North 
German  Lloyd,  Bremen ;  Bremen  for  New  Vork ;  stranded  on  Lijturd  Point,  August  9. 

Moskwa.  Ru^ian,  iron,  screw,  2946  tons;  built  at  Greenock,  1867;  Singapore  for 
Ode««i,  cnrgo  of  lea;  stranded  near  Ras  Halur,  July  9, 

Nankin*  Brili^^h,  iron,  screw,  2423  tons;  buill  at  Newcastle,  1^73;  New  Vork  far  Liv- 
erpool; sunk  by  collision  in  N*5w  Vork  Harlior,  May  6. 

Napier.  British,  iron,  screw,  1927  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1881;  Kcrtch  for  HulU 
stranded  in  Kertcli  Straiis,  November  27.  ^H 

NcHtor.     British,  iron,  screw,  438  lon^;  built  at  Suudertand,  1S6S;  Hamburg  for  LoiKkM^ 
sunk  by  collision  in  the  Elbe,  Ociober  26. 

New  England.  British,  iron,  i^crew,  j6o  tons;  boilt  at  Glasgow,  1868;  fouiKicreid  in 
Clarence  river,  N.  S*  W«,  I>ecember  24;  all  (about  130)  losu 

New  Era.  British,  iron,  icrcw,  630  tons;  Chatham,  N,  B.,  for  Newcastle,  N.  B. ;  Kunk 
by  collision  near  Chatham,  September  7. 

Nordsee.  Ru<i^sian,  iron,  screw,  Si 2  tons;  built  at  Hull,  1854 ;  f2ronsladt  fur  Grim&by; 
stranded  near  Liilcgnmded,  November  lo. 

Norfolk.  British,  iron,  screw,  3196  tons;  built  at  Blackwalls,  Eug.,  1S79;  Rcvat  fo« 
Rouen;  cargo  of  gram ;  sailed  December  16,  iSiii,  and  never  heartl  from;  Ihtrty-four  Iitc* 
losL 

North  Eastern.  British,  iron,  screw,  1069  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1^71;  Gmnton  far 
Copenhagen ;  cargo  of  coal ;  sailed  Jatiuary  6,  and  never  heard  from  \  twenty  live*  k»t- 

North  Star.  British,  iron,  screw,  4S9  toii«» ;  whaling  ves^l;  cniidied  by  ice  ntzr  Point 
Barrow,  July  8. 

Nouvelle  Bretagne,  French,  iron,  screw,  3S0  tons;  built  in  jSjj;  str&ndcd  at  ManiU, 
October  23. 

Nuphar  British,  iron,  screw,  1963  ton^;  buill  at  Newcastle,  1881  ;  Newcastle  for  PhiU- 
delphia  ;  stranded  near  Seabright,  N,  J.,  Sejjtcmticr  23 ;  afterwards  floated, 

Olaf.  Danish,  iron,  &crew,  1539  tons;  built  at  Renfrew,  1^75  i  *^wBcd  by  Carl  Steam- 
ship Companyt  K;obenhaven ;  Ha<lik^wall  for  Barcelona;  abandoned  near  Uolheabuj^ 
February  13. 

Olbers.  German,  iron,  screw,  528  tons;  butU  at  Hamburp^,  iSSo:  owned  by  Nepnsoe 
Steamship  Co.,  Bremen  j  Sunderland  for  Cronstadt,  cargo  of  cool :  abandoned,  April  29, 

Ontario.     Spanish,  iron,  screw,  3175  ton*. ;  stranded  near  Cienfugos,  September  5. 

Oscar.  Britixht  irun,  screw,  355  tons  ;  built  at  Dumbarton,  l$$o;  London  for  Middle* 
boro  ;  cargo  of  grain  :  stranded  near  Terse  helling,  July  16. 

C>st»cc,  Cierman,  iron,  screw,  345  tons ;  built  at  Norllifleet,  li^;!  -  owned  by  Lalic^ 
Steamship  Co.,  Lubeck  ;  Konigsberg  for  Lubeck  ;  stranded  near  Jasmund,  Januaiy  i«. 

Olio  Kichmann.  German,  iron,  screw,  1294  tons  ;  built  al  Jarrtiw,  1879  ;  BIyth  for  Hani- 
burg,  Oclol^er  23  ;  cargo  tlf  coal ;  never  heard  from  ;  thirty-four  lives  lost. 

Paladtn      V^r'i^K   iron,  screw,  1375  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1872;  stranded  at  Pftr^^ 
Kovemt-tcr  ^H 
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Paola.  German,  iron,  screw,  1040  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1882;  cargo  of  mineral 
ore;  foundered  near  Pomaron,  April  18. 

Pajrta.  Chilian  Government  transport;  997  tons;  built  in  1864;  Valapataiso  for  Callao; 
stranded  near  Sarco. 

PeltoD.  British,  iron,  screw,  816  tons ;  built  at  Low  Walker,  1876;  Cardiff  for  Havre  ; 
foundered  off  Ilfracombe,  March  20. 

Penedo.  British;  iron,  screw,  11 29  tons;  built  at  Dumbarton,  1864;  owned  by  Bahia 
Steamship  Navigation  Co.,  Bahia;  Brazil  for  Glasgow  ;  broken  in  two  near  Maderia,  May  8  ; 
four  lives  lost. 

Pera.  British,  iron,  screw,  21 19  tons;  built  at  London,  1855 ;  Quebec  for  London  ;  sunk 
by  ice,  June  10. 

Peruvian.  British,  iron,  screw,  3400  tons ;  built  at  Glasgow,  1873;  Montreal  for  Liver- 
pool; sunk  by  collision  in  River  Mersey,  December  5  ;  afterwards  floated. 

Petrel.     Spanish,  iron,  screw,  841  tons ;  Barbadoes  for  Tobago ;  foundered  at  sea. 

Pfeil.  German,  iron,  screw,  853  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1872;  Hartlepool  for  Ham- 
burg; sunk  by  collision  near  Hamburg,  January  18. 

Phoenix.     British,  sloop-of-war ;  stranded  on  coast  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  July. 

Pliny.  British,  iron,  screw,  1674  tons ;  built  at  Barrow,  1878  ;  owned  by  Liverpool,  Brazil 
and  Rio  Plata  Navigation  Company;  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  New  York;  stranded  on  Deal 
Beach,  May  13. 

Portugalett.  British,  iron,  screw,  600  tons;  built  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  1877;  Bilbao  for 
Cardiff;  cargo  of  iron  ore ;  foundered  in  English  Channel,  February  24. 

Preston.  British,  iron,  screw,  2349  tons;  built  at  West  Hartlepool,  1882;  New  York  for 
Newcastle ;  stranded  at  Berwick,  October  14 ;  afterward  floated. 

Primus.  British, iron,  screw,  656  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1865  ;  Middlesboro'  for  New- 
port; cargo  of  iron  ore;  sunk  by  collision  and  broke  in  two  at  Newport,  January  10. 

Principia.  British,  iron,  screw,  2749  tons  ;  built  at  Newcastle,  1881  ;  owned  by  Principia 
Steamship  Company,  Ix>ndon ;  Bombay  for  Hull,  grain  cargo;  sunk  by  collision  near  Port 
Said,  March  i. 

Progress.  British,  iron,  screw,"267  tons;  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  1880;  Quebec  for  Peru- 
vian ports;  burned  at  Green  Island,  May  16;  three  lives  lost. 

R.  M.  Hunton.  British,  iron,  screw,  977  tons;  built  at  Whitljy,  1872 ;  Alexandria  for 
Bristol ;  cargo  of  cotton-seed;  foundered  at  mouth  of  Avon,  January  6. 

R.  W.  Boyd.  British,  iron,  screw,  1307  tons;  built  at  South  Shields,  1880;  Shields  for 
Constantinople,  cargo  of  coal;  stranded  near  Black  Middens,  March  22  ;  afterwards  floated. 

Raleigh.  British,  iron,  screw,  1347  tons  ;  built  at  Barrow,  1881  ;  stranded  near  Queens- 
land, March  18. 

Ranelagh.  British,  iron,  screw,  836  tons  ;  built  at  Kinghorn,  1861  ;  owned  by  Australian 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Sydney ;  Sydney  for  Brisbane ;  stranded  and  wrecked  on  the 
King's  Reef,  May  1 1 . 

Red  Star.  British,  iron,  screw,  1549  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1876;  Salina  for  Queens- 
town,  cargo  of  barley ;  foundered  in  harbor  of  Salina,  October  13 ;  three  lives  lost. 

Renpor.  British,  iron,  screw,  1323  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1874  ;  West  Hartlepool  for 
New  York,  cargo  of  pig- iron  and  general  merchandise;  sunk  by  ice  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, April  13. 

Regent.  British,  iron,  screw,  2350  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1S81  ;  owned  by  Regent 
Steamship  Company,  Liverpool ;  Cardiff  for  New  Orleans ;  abandoned  in  sinking  condition 
at  sea,  December  12;  cargo  of  railroad  iron. 

Riga.  Britbh,  iron,  screw,  1440  tons;  built  at  Hebburn,  i865,  cargo  of  coal;  stranded 
near  Alexandria,  November  10. 

Rio  Apa.  French,  iron,  screw,  254  tons;  built  at  Havre,  1868;  Havre  for  Bayonne ; 
sunk  by  collision  near  Kaz  de  Seine,  July  16;  seven  lives  lost. 
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Rio  Grande.  American,  iron,  screw,  2566  tons;  built  at  Chester,  Pa.,  1876;  burned  and 
sunk  in  Delaware  River,  May  1 7 ;  afterwards  raised. 

River  Forth.  British,  iron,  screw,  11 27  tons;  built  at  Belfast,  18S2;  cargo  of  coal; 
abandoned  at  sea  in  November. 

Riverain.     French,  iron,  screw,  742  tons;  stranded  at  Blaye,  February  27. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  American,  Mississippi  River  steamer ;  built  at  St.  Louis,  1869 ;  destroyed 
by  lire  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  September  30;  twenty  lives  lost.  (Was  the  fastest  boat  on  the- 
river  and  carried  the  silver  horns.  In  a  race  against  the  Natchez  in  1870  made  i8j^  miles 
an  hour,  burning  all  the  cotton  freight  and  cabin  furniture.) 

Rochdale.  British,  iron,  screw,  1491  tons;  built  at  South  Shields,  1878;  Sebastopol  for 
England ;  cotton  cargo ;  burned  and  scuttled  at  Sebastopol,  April  20. 

Rodgers.  United  States  Navy  search  vessel  for  the  Jeannette  ;  burned  in  Lutka  Harbor, 
Siberia,  November,  1881. 

Roland.  German,  iron,  screw,  603  tons;  built  at  Shields,  1855 ;  Libau  for  Rotterdam; 
stranded  at  Terschelling,  March  6. 

Romania.  British,  iron,  screw,  1 297  tons  ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1882  ;  owned  by  Romania 
Steamship  Co.,  London  ;  (ialatz  for  Amsterdam ;  cargo  of  grain  ;  foundered  on  the  Island 
of  Bannee  in  November;  one  life  lost. 

Rosebud.  British,  iron,  screw,  735  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1878;  Newport  for  Cardiff, 
England  ;  cargo  of  coal ;  sunk  by  collision  off  Land's  End,  F'ebruary  15  ;  four  lives  lost. 

Rosvik.     Russian;  stranded  in  Lake  Wener,  August  24;  one  life  lost. 

Rotterdam.  British,  iron,  screw,  650  tons ;  Newport  for  Oporto ;  cargo  of  coal ;  stranded 
and  wrecked  at  Torianna,  August  23. 

Royal  City.  British,  iron,  screw,  459  tons  ;  built  in  1875  ;  capsized  May  17,  near  Victo- 
ria, Vancouver  Island. 

St.  Albans.  British,  iron,  screw,  2037  tons;  built  at  Liverpool,  1880;  owned  by  St. 
Albans  Steamship  Co.,  Liverpool ;  Kraina  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. ;  stranded  in  Botany  Bay, 
May  17. 

St.  George.  British,  iron,  screw,  548  tons ;  built  at  Glasgow,  18S1  ;  Swansea  for  Nantes  ; 
cargo  of  coal ;  foundered  near  Swansea,  November  28  ;  eleven  lives  lost. 

St.  Pauli.  German,  iron,  screw,  979  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1880 ;  Grim>by  for 
Rosario ;  cargo  of  railroad  iron ;  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  March  2. 

Salvador.  American,  wooden,  paddle,  1050  tons;  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1S61  ; 
owned  by  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. ;  stranded  on  St.  Lucas  Island,  in  April. 

San  Augustin.  French,  iron,  screw,  2^^  tons;  built  at  St.  Malo,  1874;  Bordeaux  for 
Mexico;  stranded  near  Ferrol  in  October. 

San  Jose.     Spanish,  iron,  screw,  660  tons  ;  stranded  and  wrecked  at  Cape  Horn,  May  31. 

Savernakc.  British,  iron,  screw,  633  tons  ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1872;  Vembo  for  Con- 
stantinople ;  stranded  near  Vembo,  January  2. 

Scud.  British,  iron,  screw,  482  tons;  built  at  Popla,  1861 ;  Boston  for  Halifax; 
stranded  on  Owen's  Reef,  N.  S.,  August  8. 

Secret.  British,  iron,  screw,  397  tons ;  built  at  Dumbarton,  1847  ;  Hartlepool  for  Ply- 
mouth ;  cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  on  Kensingland  Beach,  October  28  ;  twelve  lives  lost. 

Severn.  British,  iron,  screw,  291  tons;  built  at  Barrow,  1880;  foundered  off  Kors 
Fjord,  July  II. 

Silkstone.  British,  iron,  screw,  393  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1 880;  sunk  by  collision 
near  Waterford,  August  3. 

Snowdoun.  British,  iron,  screw,  527  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1854;  owned  by  Leith, 
Hull  vV  Hamburg  Steamship  Company ;  Leiih  for  Hull;  foundered  in  the  Huml)er  River, 
September  i. 
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Spes  et  Fides.  Norwegian,  iron,  screw,  from  Christiana ;  stranded  near  Ormedyngen, 
February  20. 

Spey.  British,  iron,  screw,  1004  tons;  built  at  Dundee,  1879;  stranded  near  Selby, 
October  I. 

Stadrath  Geese.  German,  iron,  screw,  225  tons;  built  at  Grabo,  1876;  owned  by  Col- 
burg  Steamship  Co.,  Colburg ;  Livau  for  Stettin ;  cargo  of  grain ;  foundered  otf  Colburg^ 
June  19. 

Stanton.  British,  iron,  screw,  800  tons  ;  built  at  Sunderland,  1870;  Sunderland  for  Con- 
stadl ;  cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  near  Hamra,  April  21  ;  afterwards  raised. 

Storm  Queen.  British,  iron,  screw,  2129  tons;  built  at  Walisand,  1880;  Sebastopol  for 
Constantinople,  in  January ;  never  heard  from ;  thirty-three  lives  lost. 

Strathmore.  British,  iron,  screw,  2138  tons;  built  at  Middlesboro',  1878;  Savannah  for 
Bremen ;  stranded  near  Callansburg,  December  3. 

Sunrise.  British,  iron,  screw,  21 13  tons  ;  built  at  Stockton,  1882 ;  Bombay  for  Antwerp  ; 
cargo  of  cotton  ;  stranded  near  Finnisterre,  June  20. 

Tcherkask.  Russian,  iron,  screw,  1198  tons ;  built  at  Newcastle,  1867 ;  owned  by  Russian 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Odessa;  Odessa  for  Constantinople;  stranded  in  the  Black  Sea, 
February  1 1. 

Teesdale.  British,  iron,  screw,  307  tons;  built  at  Middlesboro,'  1876;  stranded  near 
Lx)ndon,  January  26/ 

Teutonia.  German,  iron,  screw,  1770  tons  ;  built  at  South  Shields,  1872  ;  Lubeck  for  St. 
Petersburg ;  stranded  at  Lillymud,  near  Ilamra,  October  8. 

Thessalia.  British,  iron,  screw,  1857  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1855;  Card iflf  for  Naples, 
cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  near  Villa  Nova  de  Milfontes,  March  20. 

Thesis.  British,  iron,  screw,  830  tons ;  Liverpool  for  Gal  way  ;  stranded  near  Black  Rock, 
January  12. 

Thomas  Lea.  British,  iron,  screw,  634  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1864;  sunk  by  collision 
near  Southend,  October  26. 

Thomas  Vaughn.  British,  iron,  screw,  645  tons;  built  at  Middleslwro',  1871  ;  White- 
haven for  Rotterdam,  cargo  of  iron  ore  ;  sailed  January  7  and  never  heard  from ;  thirty-six 
lives  lost. 

Tiber.  British  ison,  screw,  11 34  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  1866;  owned  by  Mercantile 
Steamship  Company,  London  ;  St.  Thomas  for  Havana;  foundered  off  Porto  Plata,  Feb.  17. 

Times.  British,  iron,  screw,  303  tons  ;  built  at  Glasgow,  1S51  ;  owned  by  Belfast  General 
Coasting  Steamship  Company,  Belfast. 

Titania.  British,  iron,  screw,  1963  tons;  built  at  Middlesboro',  1879;  New  York  for 
Newcastle,  January  24 ;  never  heard  from  ;  thirty-four  lives  lost. 

Troubadour.  British,  iron,  screw,  1575  tons;  built  at  North  Shields,  1878;  Odessa  for 
Liverpool,  cargo  of  grain  ;  strande  i  near  Gape  Ingerbournous,  August  6. 

Vagliano  Brothers.  Greek,  iron,  screw,  1280  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1878;  Taganrog 
for  Rouen,  cargo  of  linseed;  stranded  in  Serroux  Roads  in  November. 

Valley  City.  American,  wood,  screw,  319  tons;  built  at  Philadelphia,  1859;  Tampa  Bay 
for  Pensacola;  foundered  near  Pensacola,  January  23. 

Vanguard.  British,  iron,  screw,  905  tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1872;  Lisbon  for  London, 
February  26,  cargo  of  mineral ;  never  heard  from  ;  forty-three  lives  lost. 

Vendome.  British,  iron,  screw,  418  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1882;  Neath  for  Rouen; 
sunk  by  collision  near  Croisset,  September  23. 

Vesta.  Russian,  iron,  screw,  1030  tons ;  sunk  by  collision  in  the  Black  Sea,  February  24 ; 
fifty  lives  lost. 

Viking.  British,  iron,  screw,  1 03 1  tons;  Mackay  for  Maryborough;  stranded  in  Broad 
Sound,  Australia,  Apr.l  10. 
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Ville  de  Lille.  French,  iron,  screw,  1077  tons;  built  at  Antwerp,  1877;  Cronstadt  for 
Dunkirk;  stranded  near  Faroe,  October  17. 

Vindobala.  British,  iron,  screw,  1744  tons;  built  at  Hebbuin,  1879;  Shields  for  Bombay; 
stranded  in  the  Red  Sea,  May  10. 

Virago.  British,  iron,  screw,  1823  tons;  built  at  Hull,  187 1 ;  Hull  for  Odessa,  May  31 ; 
never  heard  from ;  thirty- four  lives  lost. 

Volga.  British,  iron,  screw,  836  tons ;  built  at  Hull,  1862 ;  Bilbao  for  London,  cargo  of 
iron  ore;  stranded  near  Bilbao,  March  18. 

Voorwaarts.  Dutch,  iron,  screw,  2716  tons;  built  at  Glasgow,  187 1 ;  Batavia  for  Amster- 
dam ;  stranded  near  Ganzirrio,  April  23. 

Vulcan.  British,  iron,  screw,  530  tons;  Middiesboro*  for  Grangemouth;  stranded  near 
Kirkcaldy,  October  16. 

W.  D.  C.  Balls.  British,  iron,  screw,  1251  tons;  built  at  South  Shields,  1878;  Shields 
for  Lyham,  cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  near  Cape  de  Yarle,  June  i8. 

W.  R.  Rickeit.  British,  iron,  screw,  803  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1871 ;  Cardiff  for 
Gibraltai ,  cargo  of  coal ;  stranded  near  Figueria,  April  27  ;  two  lives  lost. 

Wambe.  British;  Hong  Kong  for  Victoria;  foundered  north  of  Stiaits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
in  October;  severs.!  hundred  coolies  lost. 

Wearmouih.  British,  iron,  screw,  1680  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  in  1880 ;  Quebec  for 
London  ;  stranded  on  Mtgdalen  Island,  November  19;  sixteen  lives  lost. 

Westbourne.  British,  iron,  screw,  1886  tons;  built  at  Sunderland,  1877;  foundered  off 
Flaxbourne. 

Westport.  British,  iron,  screw,  421  tons  ;  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  1881 ;  for  Wellington  ; 
foundered  at  Flaxbourne.  lune  22. 

William  Crane.  American,  iron,  screw,  1416  tons;  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1871 ; 
owned  by  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  Baltimore. 

v^inlon.  Briiish,  iron,  screw,  i9i3tons;  built  at  Newcastle,  1S80;  Odessa  for  London, 
cargo  of  grain  ;  foundered  off  Ushmi,  Njvember  21  ;  thirty  lives  lo>t. 

Woton^a.  Bnlish,  iron,  screw,  997  tons;  built  at  Dumbarton  1876;  owned  by  Australian 
bteam  Navigation  Company,  Sydney;  Sydney  for  Brisbane;  stranded  near  The  King  Point, 
N.  S.  W,,  January  2. 

\  rurac  Bat.  Spanish,  iron,  screw,  2197  tons;  built  at  Sundtrland,  r87l ;  Liver|X)ol  for 
West  Indies;  sunk  by  collision  ofl  Cape  Kini^tcrre,  April  I. 

/enaide.  French,  iron,  screw,  692  tons;  built  at  Nantes,  1872;  Cardiff  for  Nazaire,  cargo 
of  coal;  never  heard  from  after  sailing  on  December  16,  1881  ;  thirty-two  lives  lost. 

In  every  case  where  the  vessel  belonged  to  a  regular  line  the  name  of  the  company  is  given 
as  the  owner.  Where  that  is  omitted  the  vessel  belonged  to  private  own-irs  and  what  has 
become  known  as  an  "  Ocean  tramp."  The  list  discloses  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  dis- 
asters occur  to  vessels  of  that  de«»cripiion. 
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Table  XIX.— TA^  Quickest  PasMgea  of  Ooean  Steamehips,  1869  to  1882. 


Route. 


New  York  to  Queenstown .. 


Quaeoatown  to  New  York .. 


Miles. 


Steamship. 


Line. 


2960  '■  Arijon* Guion.. 


Britannift 

I  City  of  Berlin... 

Senia ;.. 

BalUc 

Alaska 


.j  Inman.. 


Date.      Days. 


Liverpool  to  New  York 

Queenstown  from  New  York, 
to  Cape  Henlopen 


3050 
295^) 
3010 
3010 


'  Baltic i 

Oermanla. 

Russia ! 

Gallia i 

■  Arizona ' 

City  of  Berlin 

!  Adriatic 

'  Ruraia 

Baltic 

City  of  Richmond..' 
'  Germanic ; 

Britannic , 

I  GaUia ] 

Russia 

Servia. 

Illinois 


Derry  to  Rimonski 

Havana  to  New  York 

New  York  to  Havana 

New  York  to  AMpinwall 

Aspinwall  to  New  York 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 
Y'okohama  to  San  Francisco. 
Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook 
London  to  Hankow,  China...    11,250 


1226 
1225 
2300 
2300 
4764 
4764 


Parisian 

City  of  Vera  Cniz.. 
City  of  New  York.. 
Henry  Channlng... 


City  of  Peking. . 

Oceanic 

Elbe 

Sterling  Castle.* 


June.  1879 
Sept.  1881 
Dec.  1876 
Oct.    1875 

Cunard Jan.   1882 

White  Star!  1873i 

Guion ,  April  1882 

!June,1882 

White  Star'.  1871; 

"       .-  1877, 

Cunard iJuly,  1869 

....iSept.  1881 

Guion iAug.J882 

Inman Sept.  1875 

1  1872 

I  June,  1869 

1871 

Inman I  1872 

White  Star:  i876 

Aug.  1877 

'May,  1882' 

I  1869 

Cunard Jan.   1882, 

American..!  Dec.  1876' 
..Oct.    1880, 

Allan 18821 

Aug.  1876 

May,  1875^ 

1875 

1875 

P.  M.S.CO. 

White  Star  1876] 

German 1881 

1882! 


HouiB.    Min. 

I 


1   ^ 

23 

1   7 

48 

12 

46 

15 

48 

7 

41 

20 

09 

6 

43 

22 

10 

15 

03 

11 

37 

6 

») 

1 

58 

18 

02 

23 

17 

2 

58 

19 

52 

02 

15 

17 

10 

53 

18 

32 

8 

12 

7 

41 

18 

13 

15 


34 

0 
10 
14 

5 

9 
13 

4 
22 


43 
i  07 
i    00 

30 


25 


♦This  steamer  went  at  the  rate  of  at  least  375  miles  a  day,  including  detention  at  coaling 
ports  and  time  occupied  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal. 


In  1872  the  average  of  24  trips  made  by  four  vessels  of  the  White  Star  Line  from  New 
York  to  Queenstown  was  8  days,  15  hours  and  2  minutes. 

The  first  steamer-load  of  passengers  that  ever  left  Europe  on  one  Sunday  and  were  landed 
at  dstle  Garden  the  following  one  was  by  the  *•  Alaska,"  in  1S82 ;  yet  her  best  run  was  419 
miles  in  24  hours.  Before  1850,  the  sailing-ship  "James  Baines,"  built  by  Donald  McK<iy, 
ran  420  miles  in  24  hours.  The  ship  "  Red  Jacket,"  built  at  Rockland,  Me.,  ran  2280 
ijiiles  in  7  days,  or  325  miles  per  diem  for  a  week ;  and  the  **  Flying  Cloud  "  once  made 
374  knots,  or  433  miles,  in  24  hours  and  25  minutes,  equal  to  17.17  miles  per  hour. 

The  "  Arizona"  made  thirteen  successive  trips  in  1881,  all  of  which  vere  under  8  days. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  11  or  12  days  were  deemed  good  enough  time  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Liverpool,  the  points  between  which  accounts  were  then  kept,  instead  of  Sandy 
Hook  and  Queenstown,  as  at  present.  Gradually  the  time  grew  shorter,  and  the  progress 
was  by  clearly  marked  steps.  The  rivalry  between  the  several  lines  would  account  natu- 
rally for  this  progression,  each  pushing  its  best  boat  to  beat  the  time  made  by  some  competi- 
tor; but  that  could  have  gone  only  a  little  way  toward  the  attainment  of  the  results  of  to-day 
had  there  not  been  a  wonderful  advancement  in  marine  engine  building  and  in  marine 
architecture. 

So  great  have  been  the  improvements  in  steamship  machinery  within  the  past  ten  years 
that  ocean  vessels  now,  with  half  their  former  consumption  of  coal,  make  far  better  time. 
ITie  "  Nevada,"  of  the  Guion  Line,  for  instance,  now  makes  her  trips  in  an  average  of  at 
least  one  day  less  than  she  used  to  take,  and  on  half  the  quantity  of  coal.  Invention  is  so 
rapid  that  a  boat  grows  old-fashioned  in  nine  or  ten  yeare,  and  must  cither  be  replaced  by  a 
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new  one,  improved  up  to  date,  or,  if  retained  in  a  first-class  line,  must  have  her  machinery 
entirely  replaced  by  the  new  and  better  engines  which  have  come  out. 

The  increased  speed  of  late  years  is  due  no  less  to  the  improvement  in  steamship  models 
than  to  that  in  machinery,  the  long  and  narrow  hulls  enabling  them  to  make  time  now  tbit 
could  never  have  been  made  with  the  oldr  style  of  steamships. 

As  late  as  1866,  a  voyage  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  made  in  less  than  11  days 
was  phenomenal.  In  1870  the  Cunard  and  Inman  Lines  pretended  to  make  excellent  time, 
and  then  10)^  days  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  looked  upon  2s  wonderful.  Tbe 
difference  of  time  allowed  between  Queenstown  and  Liverpool  is  about  5  hours. 

It  is  not  in  the  exceptional  voyages  in  which  the  increasing  capacity  for  speed  of  the 
ocean  steamships  of  the  present  day  is  most  impressively  presented,  but  in  the  general  aver- 
ages attained  in  a  succession  of  voyages,  and  in  the  increasing  speed  thus  shown  by  the 
same  vessels,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  their  machinery.  Thus  the  two 
fastest  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line,  the  "  Britannic,"  which  in  six  westward  voyages, 
in  1875,  averaged  9  days,  5  hours,  35  minutes,  in  1880  made  nine  voyages  which  averaged 
only  8  days,  8  hours,  29  minutes;  and  the  "  Germanic  *'  reduced  her  average  of  9 days, 5 
hours,  16  minutes,  in  seven  westward  voyages  made  in  1875,  to  8  days,  20  hours,  17  minutes, 
in  ten  voyages  made  in  1880.  The  general  averages  of  these  two  vessels  are :  "  Britannic," 
54  voyages  westward  in  seven  years,  8  days,  11  hours,  10  minutes  ;  53  voyages  eastward  in 
seven  years,  8  days,  4  hours,  i8  minutes.  "  Germanic,"  52  voyages  westward  in  six  years, 
8  days,  14  hours,  16  minutes  ;  51  voyages  ^aitward  in  six  years,  8  days,  6  hours,  17  minutes. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  Line  has  one  fast  steamship,  the  **  Elbe,"  whicli  in  1881  made 
the  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook  in  8  days,  4  hours,  25  minutes,  which  would 
l^  about  the  equivalent  of  7  days,  9  hours,  49  minutes  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Queens- 
town.  She  has,  however,  been  U3ed  hitherto  as  only  an  emergency  boat  in  summer,  when 
the  demands  of  travel  are  greatest. 
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William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Company. — This  company  and  establish- 
ment was  founded  in  1830  by  William  Cramp,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors.  He  was  a  man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Highly  respected  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  he  likewise  merited  the  esteem  of  the  government  and 
that  of  foreign  powers,  whose  contracts  for  work  he  faithfully  executed.  The  firm  to-day  ha$ 
an  inheritance  of  wealth  as  rich  perhaps  in  their  father's  honored  name  and  example  as  in 
the  property  and  business  he  bequeathed  to  them.  The  ship-building  establishments  of  the 
firm  arc  among  the  most  complete  of  their  kind  in  America. 

Independent  of  what  they  own  and  manage  at  home — the  largest  dry-dock  in  the  world — 
the  Erie  basin  at  South  Brooklyn,  New  York  Harbor,  has  lately  come  under  the  immediate 
and  personal  control  of  Cramp  &  Sons.  In  Philadelphia,  two  large  yards,  affording  the  most 
extensive  facilities  for  ship-building,  one  at  the  foot  of  Palmer  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
Norris  streets,  on  the  Delaware  River,  comprise  their  main  works.  At  the  first  named 
locality  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  largest  basin  docks  in  the  United  States.  The  extreme 
length  of  this  basin  is  462  feet,  thereby  accommodating  a  vessel  450  feet  long  on  a  draught 
of  20  feet  on  3-leet  blocks.  It  has  a  width  of  1 1 1  feet,  and  required  4,200  piles.  The  keel 
blocking  is  of  wedged  blocks,  arranged  to  haul  under  and  fit  a  damaged  keel.  The  basin 
has  four  centrifugal  pumps,  each  capable  of  lifting  30,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  an 
aggregate  pumping  capacity  per  minute  of  120,000  gallons.  By  these  pumps  it  can  be 
emptied  of  water  in  forty-five  minutes.  To  build  this  basin  and  secure  the  land  cost  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  Norris  Street  establishment  has  a  frontage  on  the  Delaware  of  750 
feet,  extending  back  to  Beach  Street  700  feet.  Here  all  new  work  is  done,  such  as  the 
building  of  iron  and  wooden  hulls  for  vessels,  marine  engines  and  boilers.  The 'machine 
and  boiler  shops  are  fitted  with  tools  and  machinery  of  the  most  recent  and  approved  pattern 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  power.  The  working  force  of  the  establishment  consists  of  2,000 
men,  and  3,000  can  be  readily  employed. 

During  the  civil  M'ar  Cramp  &  Sons  built  for  the  United  States  Government  the  steam 
frigate  "  New  Ironsides,'*  the  monitors  "  Yazoo"  and  "  Tunxis,"  the  double-ender  **  Wyalu- 
sing,"  and  the  screw  frigate  "  Chattanooga." 

In  1870 and  after,  they  built  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  "Ohio,"  "Indiana,"  and  "Illinois," 
screw  steamships  of  3,000  tons  for  the  American  or  Keystone  Lines. 

In  1879  the  Russian  Government  purchased  two  merchant  steamships  that  had  been  built 
by  them,  and  converted  them  into  ships  of  war  for  that  government,  which  renamed  them 
the  "  Europe"  and  the  "  Asia."  They  also  reconstructed  another  vessel,  which  was  named 
the  "  Africa,"  and  built  for  the  same  government  the  "  Labiaca,"  which  maintains  a  speed 
of  15^  knots  an  hour. 

William  Cramp  &,Sons  have  built  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels  of  various  classes, 
registering  a  total  of  150,000  tons.*  The  "  Samson,"  the  first  screw  steam  ttig  was  built  by 
them  in  1849. 

In  the  table  annexed,  to  each  vessel  is  attached  a  building  number,  those  numbers  omitted 
belong  to  sailing  ships,  tugs,  and  small  steamers. 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  are  lessees  of  dry  docks  at  the  Erie  Basin,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  are  the  largest  dry  docks  on  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  These  dry  docks  arc  two  in  number,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : 


*•  From  Sheridan  Hood  s  paper  in  Our  Continent,  September  6, 1882. 
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Dock  No.  i. 
•  Feet. 

length  over  all  on  coping, 540 

Length  inside  of  caisson  when  at  outer  abutement, .         .         .510 
Length  inside  of  caisson  when  at  inner  abutment,    .         .         .     490 

Width  on  top  in  body 124 

Width  on  floor  in  top, 52 

Width  on  floor  at  entrance, 46 

Width  on  top  at  entrance, .100 

Depth  of  gate  sill  below  coping,      .         .         ...         .         .27 

Depth  of  gate  sill  below  high  water, 22 

Dock  No.  2. 

Feet. 

Length  over  all  on  coping, 630 

Length  inside  of  caisson  when  at  outer  abutment,    .         .         .     600 
Length  inside  of  caisson  when  at  inner  abutment,   .         .         .     580 

Width  on  top  in  body,    . .Ill 

Width  on  floor  in  body, 46 

Width  on  floor  at  entrance, 45 

Width  on  top  at  entrance, 85 

Depth  of  gate  sill  below  coping, 30 

Depth  of  gate  sill  below  high  water, 25 

The  docks  are  built  upon  spruce  pile  foundations  throughout,  the  floor  foundation  piles 
being  driven  in  rows  spaced  three  feet  from  centres  transversely,  and  about  four  feet  eight 
inches  longitudinally,  upon  which  are  fitted  and  secured  heavy  transverse  floor  timbers  of 
yellow  pine,  covered  with  spruce  planking  to  form  the  floor,  and  carrying  the  keel  blocks  the 
latter  being  additionally  supported  by  four  rows  of  piles  firmly  driven  under  the  floor  timb'?rs 
and  capped  with  heavy  yellow  pine  timbers  along  the  axis  of  the  dock. 

,     The  heads  of  these  piles  along  the  keelway  are  also  inclosed  in  a  continuous  bed  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete. 

Open  box  drains  are  provided  on  each  side  of  keelway  beneath  the  floor  timbers,  leading 
to  the  drainage  culverts  at  the  head  of  each  dock. 

The  sides  and  heads  of  the  docks  are  built  with  a  slope  of  about  45  degrees ;  the  alters  to 
high  water  level  are  of  yellow  pine  timber,  nine  inches  rise  and  ten  inches  tread,  and  bolted 
to  side  brace  timbers,  which  are  supported  by  piles  and  abut  upon  the  ends  of  the  floor 
timbers. 

The  alters  are  carefully  filled  in  behind  with  clay  puddle,  as  the  sides  are  built  up,  and 
from  the  level  of  high  water  to  top  of  coping  the  sides  are  built  of  concrete  en  masse^  faced 
with  Hoope's  artificial  stone,  the  alters  being  continued  of  the  same  material  to  coping  level. 

The  keel  blocks  are  placed  upon  every  floor  timber,  and  high  blocks  of  the  usual  form, 
sliding.upon  oak  bearers,  ujwn  every  other  floor  timber. 

Lines  of  close  sheet  piling  of  tongued  plank  inclose  the  floor  of  the  dock,  and  also  extend 
entirely  around  the  dock  outside  of  coping,  and  across  the  entrance  of  outer  end  of  apron  and 
at  each  abutment,  forming  cut-ofls  to  exclude  the  tide  water,  etc. 

An  iron  caisson  or  floating  gate  is  used  to  close  the  dock,  made  wiih  sloping  ends  corre- 
sponding suljstanlially  with  the  slope  of  side  walls  in  the  body  of  the  dock,  which  bears 
against  the  sill  and  solid  timber  abutments  the  whole  length  of  its  keel  and  stem,  **  no 
grooves"  being  used. 

Each  dock  has  two  gate  sills  and  abutments,  the  outer  one  being  provided  chiefly  to 
facilitate  examination  of  and  repairs  to  the  inner  or  main  one  generally  used.  The  joint  is 
made  water-tight  by  means  of  a  rubber  gasket  secured  to  the  face  of  sills  and  abutments 
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The  advantages  these  docks  possess  over  stone  docks,  as  constructed,  are  better  facilities  for 
shoring  vessels,  better  distribution  of  light,  and  dryness. 

The  narrow  alters  and  gently  sloping  sides  afford  safer  and  easier  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  at  every  point,  fumbh  a  better  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  the  shoring  is  more  easily 
adjusted,  which  materially  aids  in  the  dispatch  and  economy  with  which  repairs  can  be 
prosecuted. 

The  life  of  timber  docks  is  as  yet  unknown,  though  the  substructure,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  can  be  said  to  be  practically  imperishable.  Judging  frorn  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable, a  timber  dock  of  good  quantity,  of  good  materials,  and  well  built,  would  be  in- 
significant for  a  period  of  say  twenty  years,  when  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
renew  all  woodwork  above  high  water  level,  and  the  face  timber  above  half  tide  level. 
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Inm  Steamers'and  other  Vessels  built  by  the  Pusey  and  Janes  Company,  Wil- 
minffton,  Del,  from  the  year  1851  to  1882,  inclusive. 


Style. 


Name. 


I 


DIMENSIONS. 


Hull. 


Lengrth    Br'dth 


Depth. 


Nationality. 


issi; 
1852! 

•• 

"    i 
1854' 


1856 
1857 
1858 


Side- wheel. 


Propeller^.. 
Side- wheel., 
Propeller...., 
Schooner.... 
Propeller.... 
Side-wheel., 
Propeller...., 


1859 
it 

f< 
i< 

1S60 

•< 

1861 

i< 

«« 

(I 

II 
1862  j 

!!  I 

'( 

ti 

!•        I 

•  : 
II 

18631 

41 
II 

«i     ! 

41 

I.         I 
<l 

..     I 
"     I 

If 
II 

<l         I 
<(         I 

1864' 


Side- wheel. 
Propeller.... 


Side-wheel., 

Propeller 

Side-wheel., 


Propeller.. 


Side- wheel.. 


Propeller 

Stem  wheel.. 
Propeller 


Side-wheel. 
Propeller...., 


Side-wheel., 
Propeller ..., 


Gilpin 

Spray 

James  Porter 

U.  S.Trent 

Flora  McDonald.. 

Caledonia 

Mahlon  Betts 

J.  W.  Bass 

Queen '. 

Diamond  State 

Robt.  Waterman.. 

J.  L.  Pusey 

Southern  Star 

Delaware 

Raritan 

Tuscarora 

Mary  

Mount  Vernon 

Monticello 

E.  L.  Sewell 

E.  Chamberlain... 

J.  F.  Starr 

A.  P.  Hunt 

Gen'l  Floves 

Jas.  Petreway 

Capt.  Lee 

Smyrk  

Keystone 

Jos.  Balcer 

Juniata 

Geo.  Washington.. 
Geo.  Cromwell  ...1 

Boston I 

J.  K.  Kirkman  ...] 

Empire 

Fahkee 

Wyal  using 

Mingo 

Delaware 

Tamaucipas  ..., 
Tappahannock. 

Pontiac 

Wawaset  

Ella  

Chesapeake  .... 
Gov.  Curtin.... 

'Alice 

Francis 

S.  Cloud 

Vinces  

Christiana 

Pilgrim 


120 

120 

120 

80 


feei. 
22 
22 
16 
17 


120 

20 

90 

18 

100 

20 

125 

26 

105 

22 

137 

26 

7,') 

16 

180 

28 

76M 

^VA 

I^Vz 

'7^1 

IIS 

19 

68 

16 

180 

29 

180 

29 

80 

16 

90 

16 

80 

17 

100 

19 

120 

22 

115 

19 

75 

18 

100 

17 

60 

15 

70 

16 

200 

32 

210 

32 

210 

32 

80 

16 

76 

16 

130 

26 

180 

30 

250 

3Z 

250 

3Z 

75 

16 

160 

34 

150 

28 

92 

19 

125 

28 

60 

14 

76 

16  • 

80 

17 

120 

22 

130 

24 

26 

68 

17 

no 

22 

119 

21 

6 
6 

rA\ 

6 

8  I 
S  I 
8 

VA 
7A 
10 

VA 

6 

i(>A 
i(>A 

8 

4 
6 

5 

4>^ 

5 

5 

6 
16 
17 
17 

6 

6 

8 
16 
12 
12 

10 

VA 

6A 

h 

10  ' 
10  I 
10    I 

9  i 

8 


Wood. 


United  States 


Iron  . 


Wood. 
II 
ti 

Iron.... 
<i 

Wood. 


Iron... 

Wood 

II 

Iron... 
i< 

Wood* 


Iron.... 
Wood. 


R.ofEquador 
United  States 
R.of  Equador 
« 

United  States 


Mexican. 
United  States 


Iron.... 
Wood. 


Iron.... 
Wood. 
Iron.... 


R.of  Equador 
United  States 
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PusEY  AND  Jones  Company. — Continued, 


Year 


1880 


Style. 


Namk. 


DIMENSIONS. 


Length   Br'dth   Depth, 


Hull. 


Nationality. 


1881 


1882 


Side- wheel., 


Barge 

Side- wheel.. 


Propeller.. 
Barge 


Derrick  Barge.. 
Side- wheel 


Schooner.. 
Propeller.. 


Trombetas  . 
Tapajof. .... 


San  Andreas  Tux 
bla 


Bolivar.. 


Frcd'k  de  Bary.. 

San  Jose 

Meteor  No.  2 

Taurus 

Claudia 

Reliance 

Diligencia 

Asturias 


Lightship   (U.  S.) 

No.  4 

Stem  pad'le  dredgci  Drago. .. 

Side-wheel Salimaes 

*'       ■  Wistaria. 

Stem  paddle- wheel j  Emelia  Durrn 


Propeller. , 


Walter  Forward  . 
Angie  &  Nellie.. 
Gen'l  Miles 


Scows  (2) 

"      (2) 

"      (4) 

Scow   (4) 

Prop),  (twin  screw)   Albatross.. 

**  '•  Yictoria..., 

"     (fire-boat)..; 


60 

80 
160 
160 

50 
125 

30 
40 
40 

30 
190 

32A 

56 
•  95 

45 

85 

32 

100 

iii>^ 

120 

146 

150 

120 

140 

60,^ 
no 

80 

55 

50 

45 
200 

130 
"5 


14 
17 
25 
27 
20 

23 

7 

18 
22 
15 

24 

18 
16 
12 
18 

18 

25 
26 

23 
25 
24 
25 
16 

22 
25 
25 
18 

15 

26      i 

24      I 


4>^:  Iron.. 


5 
9 
9 
5 
7>^ 

3^ 
3>4 

3  ^ 
io>^ 

3A 

1% 

9 

7A 
4 
8 

3>^ 

"X 
6 

7K 
10 

3i8 

7 

9>^ 

4 

3'A 

3 

3 

7 
8xS 


Corop'ste 
Iron... 


Wood. 
Iron... 
<« 

C( 

« 
« 

Wood! 
Iron... 

« 

« 

<< 
Steel." 
Iron... 

(I 

Wood. 
Iron... 

Steel.. 

Iron... 


Brazil. 

Ecuador. 

Brazil 

English. 

Brazil. 

Mexico.' 


Columbia. 


Venezuela. 

United  States 

Mexico. 

Columbia. 

United  States 
•< 

English. 

Columbia. 

Mexico. 

United  Sutes 
Columbia. 
Brazil. 

United  Sutes 
Columbia. 
United  States 


Columbia. 


United  States 
Nicaraugua. 
United  States 
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The  Penn  Works,  Philadelphia,  183&-82.— This  establishment  was  started  in  the 
year  1838,  with  a  very  limited  capital,  as  the  "  Penn  Works,"  by  Reany,  Neafie  &  Co.,  the 
firm  consisting  of  Thomas  Reany,  Jacob  G.  Neafie,  and  John  P.  Levy.  It  became  very  suc- 
cessful, doing  nothing  but  first-class  work,  and  established  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  Since  Mr.  Reany  retired  from  the  business  it  has  been  continued  by  Neafie  & 
Levy  as  iron  ship  builders.  The  shops  and  ship  yards  occupy  an  area  of  seven  acres.  Every 
branch  is  carried  on  within  them,  and  they  have  capacity  for  any  work.  Following  is  a  table 
of  the  iron  vessels  that  have  been  built  at  the  Penn  Works  since  1844,  with  their  dimensions : 

Table  XXIII. — Iron  Vessels  built  by  Neafie  &  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Namt. 


Conestoga 

Baurclay 

Tecumsch 

Apure , 

San  Juan 

Rancocas 

Montezuma 

Geo.  Moorhead 

Orinoco 

Decatur 

Boardman  I 

Boardman  2 

Jacob  G.  Neafie 

Major  Brewerton 

Fanny  Cs^dwalader.. 

Elizabeth 

Jas.  Gray 

Sagua 

Octoran 

Philadelphia 

Pacific , 

Wm.  Woodward 

Janaluska 

Arasapha , 

Oriental , 

General  Scott 

Union 

Russia 

Siberia , 

Amoor , 

Van  Vliet 

Joseph  Thompson,, . 

General  Meigo 

Pocahontas 

Charles  Pearson , 

Havana 

Dashing  Wave 

Julia  St.  Clair 

Bandy  Moore 

Ida 

Seminole 

Cynthia , 

Mary  Louisa 

W.  E.  Gladwish.... 

Sallie 

Tisdale 

Alfred  Edwin 


Year. 


1844 


1852 


1855 
1*856 


Length. 


j     80 
I   125 

i     35 

160 

I  no 

i  '|5 

60 

I  100 

"5 

!      65 

I  100 
80 
9' 

1   158 


inch. 


1857 

85 

1859 

120 

t*      1 

158 

it 

200 

41          1 

75 

i860    ! 

158 

If 

75 

t( 

120 

** 

210 

it     ' 

255 

it 

i860    1 

75 

It             I 
1862    ' 

a 

<« 

158 

160 

1863     , 

130 

a 

230 

"• 

60 

1866 

129 

<( 

129 

1870 

65 

1878 

80 

•* 

95 

i( 

86 

1873 

118 

1872 

60 

** 

98 

i( 

100 

Breadth. 


16 
20 

8 
23 
14 
16 
10 
17 
23 
15 
19 
19 
>9 
19 

23 
t* 

18 
24 
23 
29 

15 
'     23 

,  15 
I  25 
I     32 

I     15 

I* 

I  .. 


23 

I     (« 

1     30 

I     26 

I     34 
I     18 

37 
37 
15 

15 
18 
18 
24 

\l 

21 


inch. 


Depth. 


6 

3 
6 

3 
6 

3 
3 
8 

5 
7 
6 

7 
7 
8 


inch. 

o 
6 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 


8 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

8 

6 

20 

8 

10 

0 

6 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

9 

0 

14 

0 

24 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 
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Table  XXIII.— Continued. 


Name. 

Year. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

J.  L.  Witterbcc 

Ethel           

1872 

1873 
1S74 

« 

1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 

1880 

1S81 
it 

tt 
tt 

1882 

loS 
60 

85 
141 
100 

60 
100 
211 

80 
115 
115 
no 

'59 
100 
100 
170 
80 
294 
116 
105 

85 
118 
100 

90 
no 
too 
176 

inch. 

""e 

***6* 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

14 

19 

^5 
18 

14 
14 

21 
32 
17 
22 
20 
22 

30 
21 
21 
23 
17 
42 
22 
21 
18 
21 
19 
'9 
20 

19 
23 

inch. 
> 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

I 

I 
8 

t  . 

10 

21 

8 

6 

II 
10 
10 

1 

»3 

1     11 

9 

9 

;    13 

II 

9 

5 

10 
10 

inch. 
0 
0 

Convoy   

3 

Dahlia 

6 

William  S.  Siokcly 

6 

Ivanhoe 

6 

Startle 

6 

Transfer 

0 

Cuba 

*    6 

Ella  Andrews 

0 

John  E.  Tygeit 

0 

Neptune          

0 

Rattler 

Atlantic  ,, 

0 
9 

Transfer  2 

0 

George  W.  Watrous 

0 

Conoho 

W.  M.  Wood 

William  S.  Han 

Battler 

William  A.  Marbing 

Nat.  Wales 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

Storm  King 

0 

City  of  Philadelphia 

Leo 

0 
0 

Citv  of  Alma 

0 

Rushing 

Tyson ! 

6 
0 

Table    X\IV.— Am/  of    V^sse/s  built  by  the  Dehurare  J^ivcr  Iron  Ship  Building  and 
Kni^itie,  Wofks  oj  Chester ^  Pa. y  from  jSj2  to  jSS2yboth  inclusive. 


Name. 


,Tonnnj?i'. 


San  Antonio Hl-jVu 

Garden  (*iiv  (tVrr>-lMml) kJ.Vv) 

City  of  CheVicr lHH)._n 

Colon LVkKS.T.') 

Colinm ':^M>XA 

Krie  (fern-boat  1 l»Sl. 

City  of  Peking f)* t7r>.2.'> 

"     Tokio .V^TO.i') 

••      Waco HN'i.L'l 

Perkionien lM:v».:i.'> 

Berks ,V.;{  *)<) 

State  of  Texas l.Ms.r)<» 

City  of  Panama 14t»<».J4 

"     Guatemala llh7:U) 

Ooo.  W.  Elder l.V.l  sj 

Geo.  E.  Weed  (tujr-bojit) ;y».4U 

r.  S.  Sloop  Alert Ml. 

"  Huron .'►41. 

City  of  Snn  Fmueiseo Txm.'Sy 

*•      New  York :MMy..V> 

'•      Sydney :jiUt;.4n 

I  .  S.  monitor  Mlantonc.mah.  'jniVT.') 
Spanish  Run  Imat  Graeioso...         7.1. 

I  .  S.  monitor  Puritan 2MiS. 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Newl)erne 412.27 

Hio  Grande 2.')aUH 

Niagara 22»sVJ8 

Saratoua 2JS.').ri.'> 

City  of  Macon 2r)l>2.8<) 

WeMern  Texas 1121.12 

Panama  Ctuu) PJft.ao 

City  of  Wa.shinKton . ...  2i>IK  21 

'•      Savannah 2t»29.40 

Oregon 'i:.KX^M 

City  of  Hio  de  Janeiro..  354S.»» 

•'      Para 8.')32.'2') 

Saratoga  No.  2 !  2426.14 

City  of  Colurtibus i  11W2.37 

Gate  Citv |  1W7.11 

Innn  Mir I      422.57 

Colorado 2^10. 

Santiago 2:V'»«.78 

Elia-v 2'.»'.i.«0 

City  of  Alexandria 2:»W>..T2 

Manhattan l.V2:».l» 

lx>uisiana 2H40.13 

Columbia 27'22. 

NeuiKm •27;i,'>. 


Name.  Tonnage. 


Breakwater 1044.:<9 

Yo.semiie 481  .M 

City  of  Augusta  2S70. 

Willamette 22f.9.1l 

Tmatilla 2139.49 

Walla-Walla ...  '1\%K.H\ 

Cjgnus 8.>7.44 

Cepheus 8S2.03 

Sirius H«tt:n 

(iuadalu|)e 2K19.29 

PilgHm ab'i3o00 

San  Marcos 2839.29 

Roanoke 2350.57 

Guyandotte '  23M.,'»8 

San  Jose [ab't  -221)0 

San  Juan "     22U0 

San  Bias '  "     2200 

TallahasFce !  "     2600 

ChattahoiKheei  "     2»VJr) 

Nacooehc ■'  "     3ii)0 

Kinan<'e* )90t) 

Advance* 190O 

Keliance* lyoo 


•  For  Brazil  trade  aiewi. 
Note  for  some  account  of  Roach  cV:  S  )n^'  Brazil  Line,  see  pages  373-76.     This  table  came 
frcm  him  too  late  10  give  an-  ->*irticular  r.cconnt  of  il.is  extensive  establishment. 
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John  Roach  &  Sons'  Establishment. — The  shipbuilding  yard  of  John  Roach  &  Sons, 
established  in  187 1  at  Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  has  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  2,500  feet, 
with  a  depth  from  the  flowing  stream  to  street  of  1,200  feet.  They  are  now  employing  at 
this  yard  1,400  men.  Since  the  establishment  was  organized  in  1871  the  population  of 
Chester  has  increased  from  5,000  to  15,000. 

The  Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass. — In  1853  a  half-dozen  enterprising  young 
mechanics  were  incorporated  under  a  special  charter  and  'commenced  business  on  Chelsea 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Marion  Street,  East  Boston,  and  gradually  their  skill  and  business 
energy  developed  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Atlantic  Works.  Mr.  Abishai  Miller  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme,  and  now  is  the  honorable  president  of  the  corporation* 
Some  idea  of  their  business  while  on  Chelsea  Street  may  be  derived  from  the  following  facts  : 

They  built  engines  for  the  corvette  **  Mrndjoor,"  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy;  for  the 
"  Voyageur  de  la  Mer,"  an  iron  steamer  of  about  13,000  tons  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the 
**  Argentina"  for  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  These  works  have  constructed  several  iron 
steamers  for  Russia  and  Chinese  waters — on  the  "Amoor,"  "Aldha,"  "  Delta,"  *•  Beta,"  etc.* 
the  "  Kilanea"  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  "  Niphon"  (composite),  *•  Pembroke"  (iron), 
and  others  for  American  owners.  The  **  Pembroke"  was  sold  for  East  India  service,  and 
was  some  time  since  fired  upon  by  the  I)amio*s  orders,  in  retaliation  for  which  the  United 
States  steamer  "  Wyoming"  demolished  several  of  his  forts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
the  entire  resources  of  the  Atlantic  Works  were  employed  in  Government  work,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  year  after  its  close.  The  monitors  "  Nantucket"  and  "  Casco"  were  built  here; 
and  here  the  "  Monadnock,"  "  Agamenticus,"  "  Passaconaway,"  and  «•  Shackamaxon"  re- 
ceived their  turrets,  and  the  United  States  steamers  "  Canandaigua,"  "  Sagamore,"  "  Sassa". 
cus,"  and  **  Osceola"  their  engines.  At  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  government  de- 
sired to  send  a  first-class  ship-of-war  into  European  waters,  under  .command  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  it  selected  for  his  flag-ship  the  screw  frigate  "  Franklin."  Her  hull,  which  had  laid 
/or  years  on  the  stocks  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  was  launched,  and  the  contract  for  her 
niachinery  was  awarded  to  the  Atlantic  Works.  The  machinery  cost  about  $500,000.  Her 
two  engines  were  horizontal  back-acting,  with  68-inch  cylinder,  3  feet  6  inches  stroke  of 
piston.     She  had  six  boilers,  with  585  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 

The  surface  condenser  had  6)4  nailcs  of  five-eighths  brass  tubes  in  it.  The  total  weight 
-of  boilers  and  engines  was  500  tons.  The  ship  and  her  engines  were  looked  uj>on  abroad,  as 
^rell  as  at  home,  as  an  honor  to  American  skill. 

The  Atlantic  Works  Company,  in  1869,  purchased  the  property  formerly  occupied  as  a 
^hip-yard  for  a  grand  establishment  for  the  construction  of  iron  steamers  and  ships  and  all 
Icinds  of  marine  engines  at  one  time. 

The  Works  have  employed  eight  hundred  men.  The  present  establishments  occupy  six 
•acres  of  land.  There  are  two  machine-shops,  three  stories  in  height — one  of  brick,  200 
^eet  long  and  36  feet  wide;  the  other  of  wood,  180  feet  by  50  feet.  The  boiler  shops  cover 
4m  area  of  360  by  72  feet;  the  blacksmith  shops,  185  by  55  feet:  setting-up  shops,  215  by 48 
feel;  wood  shop,  350  by  30  feet;  forge  shops,  75  by  40  feet;  a  brick  engine  and  boiler 
house,  25  by  22  feet.  These,  with  the  foundry,  dry  house,  and-  other  buildings,  occupy  an 
area  of  about  two  acres  under  roof.  Four  stationary  engines  furnish  the  motive-power.  On 
the  end  of  one  of  the  piers  is  a  pair  of  shears,  90  feet  in  height,  capable  of  hoisting  100  tons. 
The  launching-ways  extend  to  deep  water,  directly  opposite  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 
The  investment  in  the  premises  and  machinery  in  1870  had  been  over  5400,000,  and  has 
since  been  increased  in  the  improvements  decided  upon.  The  United  States  dredge  boat 
**  Essayons,"  which  has  done  such  great  service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  was  built  at 
these  Works  at  a  cost  of  $223,000.     The  iron  brig  •*  Novelty,"  used  to  transport  molasses  in 
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bulk,  was  built  here.  She  is  a  perfect  success,  saving  over  ^5*000  on  each  catgo,  and  cnttreljr 
doing  Aw^y  with  cooperage  bills  and  loss  by  leakage.  In  1S68  they  built  the  iron  fcte&m&hip 
*' Wm»  Lawrence/'  of  1,100  tons  for  the  Bo*ton  and  Baltimore  Line, 

The  following  niimed  vessels  have  been  built,  wholly  or  partly  since  1870  at  these  works: 

Tug-boats^**  Weymouth;'  *»  Glide,"  *•  Camilla.'*  *•  Elsie/'  **  Francis  J.  Ward  "  "  Bortlef 
City/*  ••Joseph  Church/*  "  A.  M.  Hathaway/'  "  A,  C.  Whitney/'  **  Atlantic/'  "Jemima 
Boomer/*  ••William  Woolley/'  ♦*  P.  B.  Bradley/*  "  William  Sprague/*  **Scaconict/'  "Id* 
M,  Dolby/* 

The  "Joseph  Church/*  "  A.  M.  Hathaway/*  "Jemima  Boomer/'  and  **  Seaocimct**  were 
for  parties  at  New  Bedford,  Mass  ,  and  Tiverton,  R.  L  The  •♦  Atlantic'*  was  »old  to  the 
United  State*  Government,  and  la  now  run  in  New  York  harbor.  The  **  A*  C»  Whitney* • 
was  for  Halifax  parties* 

Lighters,  hxiWi  or  supplied  with  machinery » — "James  Anderson/*  **  Daniel  Peggotty/' 
«  Nettle/*  **  William  S.  McGowan/*  "  Laura/'  "  Bessie/'  "  Merchant.** 

Ferry-heats, — •*  Franklin,"  machinery  and  boilers;  ••  Winthrop/*  machinery  and  boilers; 
*'D.  D.  Kelly/*  machinery  and  boilers;  "Jamestown,"  (New  Bedfonl),  machinery  anil 
boilers;  "City  of  Boston**  (Chelsea),  machinery  and  boilcr^j  *♦  City  of  Maldeu"  (Chelsea^ 
now  being  fitted,  machinery  and  boilers;  fire  boat  (iron  hull)  '♦  Wm*  M.  Flanders/*  police 
boat,  "  FYotector,"  revenue  cutters,  "Samuel  Dexter**  and  **  Richard  Rush/*  sl<»op-of-w»f 
*' Adams/'  sloopof-war  **  E-iscx"  (machinery  and  boil cis) ;  p^ssengtcr  steamer  *•  Gen*  Bart- 
Jett;"  coal  steamer  •»  V'idette/*  steamer  "  Penobscot"  (completed  in  iSSll- 

The  "  Penobscot'*  is  the  first  side- wheel  steamer  built  in  Boston  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  hull  ol  the  "  Penobscot"  was  built  by  Smith  &  Townsend,  the  machinery,  boiler,  etc,  at 
the  hands  of  Atlantic  Works.  The  motive- power  of  the  **  Penobscot"  c^msiits  of  a  beam 
engine,  58  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  11  feet  stroke  of  piston.  Her  boiler  is  of  the 
flue  and  rclum  tubular  type,  15  feet  diameter  of  shell,  and  35  feet  long.  The  steam  chlmneT^ 
is  9  feet  4  inches  diameter,  and  8  feel  5  inches  high.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  ta  «bo«it 
145  tons.     The  weight  of  the  boiler,  65  tons. 

Iron  Veuds  Buili  btf  the  Atlantic  Works, 


Yoar. 


1858 

1859 
i860 


1861 
It 

1K62 

1863 

1863-65 

1868 

1872 


Naub. 


,Lo]]gtli.|  Beam. 

!■         I 


VoyagcuT  de  la  Mer.... ,.[  216 

(No  name)  for  South  American  Maill  65 

Amoor * ..».** *./.  70 

Osoree *.. 60 


6s 
75 


Argentina * 

Pembroke *«• 

Beta 

Gamma.... « 

Iron  Age , 

Nantucket  (monitor). «.*.....,. 

Casco  (monitor) .J     325 

Wm,  l^wrcnce  (Baltimore  Line)...,j     2€X> 
Wm.  M.  Flander?( fire-boat,  Boston).        7$ 


200 


57 

12 

13 


DepUi. 


Toxnume. 


IS 

iS 


at 

7 

7 
6 
6 


46    I     I25i 

>5  7    I 


1300 
40 
45 
35 
IS 


Scniw  uf 
Sfile-vihMl. 


[     Screw. 
Siili'  whcd. 


Scteir. 


40 
SO 


50 
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476  APPENDIX. 

About  Boston  there  are  many  steam  yachts,  the  following  being  among  the  number  found 
on  the  books  of  the  yacht  clubs  of  that  section  : 

The  "Gulnare,"  late  the  "Adelita."  She  belongs  to  Mr.'j.  R.  Brackett,  of  Boston,! 
member  of  the  Eastern  Club ;  is  of  wood,  and  built  in  1879  ^Y  ^-  J*  Lawlor,  of  East  Boston. 
Length  over  all,  53  feet;  48  feet  water-line,  and  10  feet  beam;  tonnage,  15.03  tons, new 
measurement.  Has  two  cylinders,  each  7  inches  by  7  inches  ^troke ;  steel  boiler,  4  feet  ^ 
9  feet  6  inches. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  owner  of  the  old  "Adelita,'*  built  a  larger  steam  yacht, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  *' Adelita.'^  It  is  of  wood,  and  was  launched  late  last  year  from 
the  yard  of  D.  J.  Lawlor,  of  East  BDston.  She  is  95  feet  over  all,  80  feet  on  water-line, and 
16  feet  beam.  Her  engines  are  of  the  compound  inverted  type,  22^  and  15  inches  by  14 
inches  stroke,  is  fitted  with  a  steel  boiler,  7  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet. 

The  "  Sappho*'  belongs  to  Mr.  George  H.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  was  built  by  James 
Lennox,  South  Brooklyn,  in  1879.  In  1881  she  was  lengthened  and  her  machinery  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  She  is  93  feet  over  all,  83  feet  on  water-line,  15  feet  beam,  6  feet  2 
inches  hold,  and  6  feet  6  inches  draught  of  water. 

The  screw  schooner  "  Promise'*  is  owned  by  Mr.  James  Blake,  of  Boston. 

At  the  yards  of  Samuel  Pine,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  there  are  three  good-sized  boats  being 
built,  two  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lorrilard.  The  first,  or  rather 
the  one  more  advanced,  is  for  Mr.  Starbuck,  of  New  York.  It  is  117  feet  overall,  100 feet 
on  load  water-line,  16  feet  6  inches  beam,  5  feet  9  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  will  draw  5  feet 
The  hull  is  of  oak,  hackmatack,  yellow  pine,  and  chestnut.  She  is  planked,  and  the  ceilii^ 
is  in  place.  Engines  of  a  compound  type  will  be  supplied;  the  cylinders  12  and  20 inches 
by  14  inches  and  16  inches  stroke.     Will  be  schooler  rigged. 

The  second  yacht  is  98  feet  over  all,  87  feet  on  load  water-line,  16  feet  6  inches  beam,  5 
feet  9  inches  deep  and  5  feet  hold.  She  is  of  oak,  hackmatack,  and  yellow  pine.  The 
engines  will  be  12  inches  and  20  inches  cylinders,  and  14  inches  stroke  of  piston. 

The  third  is  117  feet  over  all,  100  feet  on  water-line,  16  feet  6  inches  beam,  7  feet  2 
inches  depth  of  hold,  and  will  draw  6  feet  of  water.  She  will  be  of  oak,  hackmatack,  and 
yellow  pine,  with  white  pine  deck.  The  builders  of  the  engines  do  not  care  to  give  detail? 
at  present. 

A  fourth  boat  is  building  under  Mr.  Lorrilard's  super\'ision,  but  is  intended  for  a  trial 
craft  only.  She  is  55  feet  over  all,  8  feet  beam,  and  3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Two  sets  of 
engines  are  to  be  built  for  this  boat,  and  after  a  thorough  trial  of  the  first  the  second  will  be 
])ut  in  place  and  used  long  enough  to  make  the  comparisons  recjuired.  These  engines  will 
be  of  the  same  dimensions,  6  inches  and  10  inches  diameter  of  cylinders,  and  9  and  lo'j 
inches  stroke. 

The  Messrs.  Ilerreshoff,  of  Bristol,  R.  L,  are  building  two  or  three  steam  yachts,  but  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  the  largest  is  intended  has  not  been  made  public.  She  is 
of  composite  construction,  and  is  said  to  be  125  feet  by  17  feet.  It  is  believed  that  this  craft 
is  for  a  mem!)er  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

They  have  in  hand  a  steam  yacht,  76  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  building  for  Colonel  1  !• 
Ciniy,  of  Ulica,  N.  Y. 
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Page  52. — Last  paragraph  hot  one,  for  •*  working  beauns"  read  waikim£  bcaunA. 

Page  56. — First  line,  for  **  seventh  vessel"  Tt^d/irsi  vesseL 

Page  59. — Eleventh  line  from  bottom,  for  **  diagonal  traces"  read  i^tffgwitl  kracM. 
line  from  bottom,  for  "  awing'*  read  awntft^. 

Page  S/.— l^t  paragraph,  for  "  Capi.  E.^  C.  Boweiy"  read  Capt.  E.  C.  S^mm, 

Page  94. — Nine  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Friefly"  read  Fire/fy^ 

Page  103. — First  foot-note,  for  "  iSlo"  read  1819. 

Page  104. — Tenth  line  from  top,  for  "  old  Erie"  read  the  Erie  Okuat, 

Page  J 10. — First  line,  for  **  from*'  read  to. 

Page  114- — Third  paragraph,  third  line,  for  **  1832"  read  18S2. 
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Page  142,— Fourth  line  from  bottom,  for  •*  craatc**  read  create.    Third  line  fiom  botW*** 
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Page  156.— Third  line,  for  "  1839'*  read  1837, 

Page  158.— Erase  the  whole  of  the  first  paragraph,  which  is  dttpUcatco   ttciuw,  »iju    ^-^ 
paragraph  third  for  "  the  hu  1  of  this  Fulton  2d"  read  Fulton  Mi>*/. 

Page  162, — Fourth  paragraph,  for  "  second"  read  iAirti. 

Page  170.— I^ast  paragraph,  for  "  Screws"  read  screw  sieamerj. 

Page  171,— Third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  *♦  steering"  t^aA  iteamin^^  and  last  line^HiEy^ 
f  **  orders"  read  ordinary.     Same  line,  for  •*  Allegheny"  read  Aliegkany^ 

Page  172. — Sixth  line,  for  "sacrifice"  read  sacrifices. 

Page  190. — Sixth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Losser"  read  L^per  propeller 

Page  202, — For  **M.  O.  Perry"  read  M,  C,  Perry  ;  also  on  page  305. 

Page  227,— Third  paragraph,  for  "  Chinese."  twice  repeated,  read  yapanese,  and  trta-f^'^' 
be  paragraph  to  the  one  below,  under  the  heading  Steanrn^  in  Japan. 

Page  293. — Third  line  from  bottom,  for  "  t*uritan  "  read  Pilgrim. 

P*ge  298, — In  ihc  table  of  Cunard  stcajiiships,  for  "  Cessatoria'*  read  Cephalpnia^ 

Page  311. — Third  line,  for  **  with"  read  have, 

Pkge  3ai, — Second  paragraph,  drst  line»  for  *«  are"  read  t»ere.      Second  line  of  wfxie 

ragrapb*  after  rranr,  insert  M«>,  and  after  repairs  was,  so  it  will  read  "  after  ftmaing  »»* 
_ars  their  cost  tor  repairs  iw>r,"  etc.     Note  at  bottom  of  page,  for  **  Ranie's"  read  Rmmey' 

Page  365 « — Erase  fourth  paragraph,  as  the  managers  of  the  American  Line  deny  its  boPg 
\  financial  success, 

Ptige  368.^ — Omit  **  also"  from  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom. 

pjigr  372, — Hon.  Edward  C.  Anderson  has  deceased  while  this  book  has  been  pmnag 
through  the  presi* 

^^t^  373.— Add  "  Etna",  1,250  and  •*  Qaribcl,"  t.ioo  tons,  to  the  fleet  of  the  At!is  Cot 

Page  375. —Seventh  line  from  Dotlom,  add  a«ri/ after  ••  certainty/'  so  it  will  read,  **arti^P 
and  regularity." 

Page  397, — Fourth  line  from  bottom  of  note  to  page  4,  for  •<  Dirctis'*  read  I>$rtkS' 
Page  400. — First  line  of  note  to  page  107,  for  **  Mandy"  read  Manfy, 

^*J<g*  41  i* — ^Eighth  line,  for  "fore"  tt^d  fortmsrd. 

Page  414, — Foufth  line,  for  •*  piles  of  newspapers"  xe^A  files  of  news|iii|iCTt. 
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McCulloch's  Theory  of  Heat 

8vo.    aoth,S3^. 

>Texatibb  ov  thk  Mechanical  Theory  ok  Heat,  and  rra  Appucattons  to  thk  firsAM^ENGisiL 
;  Jty  Prot  ft.  8.  MoCULLocH,  of  the  WaBhlngtozi  ana  Lee  UnlTeisity,  Lexington,  Ya^ 


Bacon's  Steam-Engine  Indicator. 
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Parker's  Fleets  of  the  MTorld. 


&VO,    9  niustnitions.    Cloth,  extra.  85.00. 
The  Fleets  of  tbi  Wobli>.    The  Galley  Period.    By  Foxball  A.  Parkke,  Commodofe  U,  8.  Katy. 


Parker's  Fleet  Tactics, 

18mo.    aotb.f2,6a 
FlsiT  TAcnca  Under  Steam.    By  Foxelall  A.  Parker,  Commodore  C.  8.  Navy,    niustiuted  by  140 
Wood-cuta.  * 

Oti  Boiler  Incrustation  on  Corrosion. 

By  F.J.  Bow  AM.    18mo.    Board.    Price  SO  oenta. 


Steam  Injectors;  Their  Theory  and  Use* 

Truualated  fh>m  the  French  of  M.  Leon  Pochet    IHmo.    Price,  60  centa. 


Fuel. 

Ry  0.  Willi  AM  Siekens,  to  which  li  added  the  Yajlux  of  Autificiaj.  Fuel  by  John  Noimald,  C.  E. 
l&mo.    Board.    Price.  50  centa. 

Copies  of  the  above  Works  sent  £ree  by  MsU  on  receipt  of  Price. 


L.  R.  HAMERSLY  ft  Co.,  1510  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pablisb 

THE  UNITED  SERVICE, 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 
$  8.00  per  annum.     Single  copied,  S2G  oenta* 
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i'WiUit  or  whose  laMia  l«iui  them  to 

A  NAVAL  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

The  fbUowlng  taimiiarf  of  contenti  of  the  book  will  give  an  idcn  of  Iti  chAmeter  tsd  tAtnd: 

1,  A  complete  Dictionary  of  Nautical  Terms  and  Phrasea, 

It.  Biog^raphical  Notices  of  Disttn^ uished  Naval  Officers  of  ourowo  and  forei^o  services. 
UI.  Special  Artictcs,  Including  in  their  scope  the  entire  range  of  Modern  Naval  Science. 
IV.  A  GaiceLteer  of  the  Principal  Naval  Stations  and  Seaports  of  the  World. 

V.  A  Supplement  containing  concise  Records  of  Living  Officers  of  the  Navy. 

Price^  bound  in  sheep,  $10,00.    In  cloth,  $8,00. 


Wilhelm's  Military  Dictionary  and  Gazetteer 

romprUIng  Ancient  nod  Modorn  Millt«i7' T«<^hnlcal  Terms,  Hiaf^     :      1    '  ,  all 

North  American  Iniiiiiii<i,  u»  well  fi,i»  Anc'lnat  Wurlike  Trlb«a ;  u  :**% 

from  tilt*  iiIiirll<'Mt  Pt-rfiHl  tci  tUe  ^reA4''nt  TUne,  wltli  a  conctae  i     1       >  cua 

dwell  In  Heraldry  and  th«  ottlc«a  ther^^uf. 

The  work  ttlMojg^lven  valuRlite  gco^THplilcaJ  Infonutttton.    Coiupiled  from  the  beat  aUr- 

thorltleii  uf  all  natlotLN.    With  au  Appendix  containing;  th«  JLrtlcleii  of  War,  tsie. 

By  THOMAS  WILHELM,  Captain  Eighth  Infantry. 
PHcei  bound  in  aheep^  S6.00.    In  cloth,  $S.OO. 


Fleet  of  Fine  Sea-going  Iron  Steamships. 


Hoanoke,   2355   tons. 
Old  Dominion,  2225  tons, 
Manhattan,  1525  tons* 

Breakwater. 


Guyandotte,   2355  toii3> 
Wyanoke,  2067  totis, 
HEchmond,  1-437  Ions, 
ions, 


PLYING  BETWEEN  NEW  YOEK  ct  NORFOLK,  PORTSMOm 
PETERSBURG  d-  RICHMOND,  YA,, 

In  Connection  with  Extended  Systems  of  Railways^  form  a  most  pleasant 
and  Cnnveoient  Route  to  all  Principal  Points  and  Watering  Pb     ^~ 
in  the  South,  Southwest  anc}  West* 


Through  Tickets.— Baggage  Checks  and  Bills  of  Lading. 


Wharves  In    New  York,  Foot  of  Beach  Street,  Pier  26,    North   Rlvsr 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  197  GREEN%VICH  STREET. 
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